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* I 
EXAMFLES OF TIBETAN SEALS 
Br E. H. WALSH . 


1HE subject of Tibetan seals has already been discussed 
in this Journal in connexion with the seal of the 
Dalai Lama, the reading of which was first given by 
Dr. Bushell in JRAS. 1906, p. 476, referring to the 
illustration of the seal in Colonel Waddell’s Lhasa and 
ila Mysteries, in his review of that ‘book. But he gave 
no examples of the character. 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Francke in his“ Note on the Dalai 
Lamas Seal and the Tibeto - Mongolian Character” 
(JRAS, 1910, p. 1205) has deciphered the inseription on 
the seal, and has also given the alphabet of the Tibetan 
seal character which he obtained from o Tibetan wood- 
print diseovered in Ladakh. He also gave the inseription 
on the seal of the rNam-rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet, 
In the present article I give some further examples of 
Tibetan seals in the above character, and also of others 
in which the inscriptions are in Indian character, or 
which merely bear an ornamental design. 

Tibetan seals generally bear an inscription in the above 
character, which is known as Hor-yig, viz. “Mongolian 
letters". It is, as Dr. Francke has shown, an archaic 

nas. 1916, i 
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square form of the Tibetan character with the letters 
arranged one below the other in vertical columns, and “was 
invented by the Saskya hierarch Kun dga rgyal mtshan, 
A.D, 1182-1252, who presented it to the Mongolians, They 
were to use it for their newly started literature, The 
characters were, however, too clumsy for reneral use, and 
the Mongolians preferred a form of the Uigur alphabet 
which was founded on the Syriac characters of the 
Nestorians ". | 

Dr. Francke gave a corrected copy of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal, with certain letters amended according to the 
Ladakh alphabet, from two reproductions of the seal 
which formed illustrations, the one to Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, p. 448, and the other to a paper of 
mine on the Coinage of Tibet,’ in both of which certain 
letters which had been indistinct in the original impression 
of the seal had not been correctly reproduced. As I have 
already pointed out,* the illustration of the seal which 
I gave in my paper referred to was copied from the 
facsimile of the seal given in Landon’s Lhasa; as an 
impression of the seal which I then had was very 
indistinet, which is frequently the case with Tibetan seals, 
and as the purpose of the reference to the seal in that 
paper was not concerned with the meaning of the 
characters on the seal or their precise form, I had not 
thotght it necessary to compare it with other illustrations, 

I have, however, since obtained on absolutely clear 
impression of the seal, which was given me by the Dalai 
Lama himself on a copy of his portrait which he gave me 
when he was in Darjeeling. A drawing of it will be found 
in Fig. 1 of the Plate facing p.15. The characters ore as 
shown by Dr. Francke in his corrected drawing of the 
seal, with the exception of the bottom word of the middle 
column, which was not clear on the previously published 


1 MASE., vol. ii, p. 16. 
* JRAS. January, 1011, p. 207. 
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impressions, and which Dr. Francke gives in his corrected 


‘reading of the seal as Ss ru. This word is really 


noted by Colonel Waddell (JASB. 1911, p. 204), and 
means the “official” seal. The inseription on the seal is 
therefore (snake-ornament) Tolai Mamai risa thamka 
rgyal, namely, “ The royal official seal of the Dalai Lama.” 
He has also his private seal, which is a different one. 

The form Ej of the letter ésa differs from the form 
of that letter 5 given in the Ladakh block-print 
alphabet. 

IT am unable to agree with Colonel Waddell, who 
reads the last character as wa and the last word as 
rqyat-wa, and translates “ The original seal of the Dalai 
Lama, the Jina”. I agree with Dr. Francke (JRAS, 
1911, p. 529) that the word ryyal from its position must 
refer to flame, “the seal," and not to the Dalai Lama, 
I may also say that this is the sense in which the Tibetan 
Minister read the seal, and also Dr, Bushell, who reads 
it “The royal seal of the Dalai Lama", as the word 
risa was illegible and bad therefore to be omitted. The 
last character on the seal, co which Colonel Waddell 
reads as twa, is merely to fill up the line. Such stops are 
eommon in Tibetan seals. Examples will be found of 
this identical form of stop to fill up a column in both the 
seals of the Prime Minister of which I give illustrations 
further on, namely, at the bottom of the fourth column 
of the Prime Minister's first seal and at the bottom of the 
second and fifth columns of the Prime Minister's second 
seal, at the bottom of the right-hand column of the seal of 
the two Jong-ptns of Gyantse, and at the bottom of the 
left-hand column of the recent seal of the Joint Tibetan 
Trade Agent at Gyantse, in all of which places, as will be 
seen from the reading of those seals, the word wa would 
be quite meaningless, Also in an earlier form of the 


= risa, “original authoritative,” as was afterwards 


a * 
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Dalai Lama's seal, which Dr. Francke has published in 
JRAS, 1912. p- 747, this character does not appear at the 
end of the seal, as it would do if it were part of the 
inscription. 

With regard to the initial character which Colonel 
Waddell reads as On (JRAS. 1911, p. 822), I would 
remark that, whatever the origin of the initial character 
which is placed at the commencement. of all documents 
and which is commonly known in Tibetan as mygo-sheed 
(“head mark” or “ initial mark ") may be, it is not, as 
a matter of practice, read at all, I have never heard ‘it 
read as Ovi, and in an explanation of the meaning of the 
Dalai Lama’s seal, word by word, given me by one of the 
Tibetan ministers of his own accord when I was inquiring 
about the matter, there is no reference to this sign, as 
would be expected, if it is considered to be Oni and to be 
part of the inscription, but the explanation as written by 
him commences with the word Tulai. 

The inseription on the earlier form of the seal. published 
by Dr. Francke (JRAS. 1912, Pp. 747), is Dorje ‘achang; 
falai blama-yi tham-ka rqyal. This soa} appears on 
a letter of the Dalai Lama which Mr. F. Becker Shawe. 
a Moravian missionary of Leh, found preserved in the 
archives of one of the old noble families of Ladakh, and 
photographed between the years 1891 and 1895. It 
would be interesting to know what is the date of the 
letter. But, owing to the Tibetan system of sixty-year 
cycles, the date cannot be ascertained from the letter 
itself, which will only give the year within the eyele. It 
will therefore have to be obtained from external sources. 

Besides the Dalai Lama's official seal he has also 
a private seal, which is given in Fig. 3 of the Plate. 
This seal was impressed in sealing-wax on the outside 
of a letter, and therefore differs from the other seals 
illustrated, as the design is cut into the seal, and is not 
in relief, as in the case of the other seals, which are 
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sealed in ink. An enlargement of the design on the seal 
Is given below. f) 





The characters on this seal, though resembling the 
Hor-yig in general appearance as being of square form 
and written in vertival columns, are quite difforent, and 
appear to be merely ornamental and without meaning. 

As the three dots outside the central enclosure indicate 
the top of the seal, the characters therefore appear to be 
quite meaningless. If, however, the seal be read the other 
way up, the bottom group of charactera in the third 
column might be rgyan, namely “ornament ", thongh 
they would be a form of square character different to the 
Hor-yig, which is used on all the other examples of seals, 
But, even then, I am unable to suggest any meaning for 
the other characters; and the two outside columns aré 
somewhat rounded in form and appear to be only 
ornamental designs. I think, however, that the characters 
must have some significance, and may possibly be imitations 
of characters or symbols on old Mongolian seals, 

The seals of the Lin-Chhen or Prime Minister of Tibet 
are an interesting example of the seal character. 

The impression of the first seal was given me by the 
Prime Minister, Srid-dzin Lén-chhen Shattra, when he 
was with the Dalai Lama in Darjeeling in 1911, and the 
impression of the second seal this year in Delhi, ‘The 


cs 
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inscription on both the seals is mainly the same, though 
somewhat shorter in the second senl seven words being 
omitted, and the character is consequently larger. I give 
below a facsimile of the first seal. 





This seal consists of seven columns: there are five 
words in each of the first six coluinns and four in the 
seventh, the space remaining in the bottom of any column 
being filled in with meaningless signs. 

The inscription, written in the printed character, is as 
follows :— 








pa | 23 2 #3 : a | 
g2 | ac 5 aq | 38 | 
es, a ato so * | 
SS Mic] | a a ol Sate eae 
88a) 2] an ay lads a | gs, 
| a =, 
| ) | aes ra, ia a a Hea RAG 
cs, = mas | “ibe yea = = 
peck Nani my 4 04 | Mm ee 


The vertical columns of the inseri ption read as follows!:— 


1. (Snake-ornament) ryyal cbenna mchsioyy. (Ths bhai. 


2. lung. gis. ngo. mtshar dgah. 


4. brgya, phrag ldan pai kun. 


' In this article & has been transliterated as A, o8 in Raj Sorat Chandra 
Das‘s Dictionary, except where it forms the vowels i, nm, ¢, and o, Ib 
has, however, no aspirated sound and should accurately be transliterated 
bya; S* has been transliterated as ny, aral F* as ah, 
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4. khyab. chhos ldan rayal pas, 
5. Chhab srid hphrin las yt. 
6. bbra shis dge mishan ‘abar. 
hat bde skyid hplel. 
The translation 1s as follows :— 
“ By the precepts of the orders of the most powerful king 
may the good luck and prosperity of the affairs of 


=] 
a 


the kingdom of the all-embracing religious king blaze 
forth into a hundred thousand pleasures (and) their 
felicity increase,” 
The spaces at the bottom of the columns are filled up 
with the following apparently meaningless characters :— 


Second column . . . . oi 84 
— 


Third eolumn 


Fourth column 
Fifth column . 
Sixth column 


Seventh column . 


7 i fo Oe) e40 


The second seal of the Prime Minister 1s fiven below. 
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There are three words in the first column and four 
in each of the others. The words dgak brgya hphrag 
Idan pai in the second and third columns of the tirst seal 
are omitted, and also the words blra-shis at the top of 
the sixth column of the first seal, The inseription written 
in the printed character is as follows :-— 





























| at = i 

" 5 5 SH | 83 | 7 aA. 
PS" | S98) es] ge 1 Bs | 5R | aR 
ss] 5 [ay | an [ads [ney] as | 
Pee 3 7 | BA on | aa ans | 884 


The vertical columns read as follows:— 
(Snake-ornament) rgyal dbang mehhog 
gi bkai lung gis 

. ngo intshor kun khyab 

- thhos \dan rgyal poi 

chhab srid hphrin las 

kyi dge mtshan hbar 

» par bee slyud hpkel. 

The space at the bottom of the first line is filled up 
with a character and of the second and fifth lines 
with a plain stop, [ like the one at the end of the 
seal of the Dalai Lama, the third with a character 
which is rather indistinetly stamped, and the fourth and 
sixth with a character Cory. 


ie ee 


Illustrations of other seals are given in the Plate. 


Tibetan official seals are generally square; all the more 
important ones, which are in the Hor-yig seal character, 
are so, though Jess important official seals and private 
seals are round and much smaller. Examples of these are 
the private seal of the Dalai Lama already mentioned, and 
those of the Private Secretary of the Tashi Lama and of 


F 
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the Treasurer of the Tashi Lama (Figs. 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Plate), 

The seals of the three preat monasteries, Sera, Depuneg, 
and Gahdan, are also round. 

Some Tibetan seals are always stamped in red and others 
in black. ‘The official seals of the Dalai Lama (Fig. 1), 
of the Tashi Lama (Fig. 2), and of the Kyab-ying, viz. the 
Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama ( Fig. 10), and the smal! 
seals (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) are always stamped in red, and 
those of the Council (Fig. 6), the National Assembly 
(Fig. 7), the Kalon Lama Minister (Fig, 8), the Jong- 
pins of Phari (Fig. 9), and of the Abbot of Gyantse 
Monastery, the Tibetan Trade Agent, and the Jong-pins 
at Gyantse, illustrated below, and also those of the three 
great monasteries are stamped in black. 

The seal of the Tibetan Council of Ministers (Fig. 6) 
bears the usual snake-ornament and the words ede skeayid, 
“ happiness, felicity,” in the centre columm, The two side 
columns are ornamental square characters. ‘This seal was 
given to the Council by the seventh Dalai Lama (A.D. 1708 
to 1758) when the Council was constituted, and the 
motto was given as showing that the Council was to 
secure the happiness of the people. The Council, which is 
known as the Kasha (7715°741""), from the name of the 
Council House in Lhasa where it meets, consists of the 
Shapes (47*°55") or Ministers, one of whom is always 
a Lama. The Prime Minister is known as the Lon-chhen, 
whose seals have been already described, and the Lama 
Minister as the Ka-lin Lama (2719353 °°), whose seal 
is shown in Fig. 8. The seal of the Council was one of 
the seals affixed to the Tibetan Treaty of 1904, 

The seal of the National Committee, or Tshong-du Diipa 
(#78*85°55°9° Tehogs-hdw dud-pa), is shown in Fig. 7 
and contains two columns. The first column is the snake- 
ornament and the word ryyel, and the second column cer 
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sa. rétyal cer st may mean either “the place known 
as victorious” (or “royal™”), or “the place of victorious 
(or royal’) light”, or “ the place of victorious (or ‘ royal ") 
speech ". 


In the word = ser, the letter =] <, is different 


from the form in the Ladakh alphabet, whichis = The 
form of the letter c= e¢, also differs from the Ladakh 
alphabet, but is the same as that which occurs in the 
older seal of the Dalai Lama, JRAS, 1912, p. T47. 

The characters in the right-hand column are distinct on 
the seal; those in the left-hand column are rather blurred, 
but they are, I think, as shown. 

The seal of the Lama Minister is shown in Fig. 8. 
In the centre column are the words bee leqs, “ blessing.” 
The two outer columns are square characters, which appear 
not to represent letters but to be merely ornamental. 
These characters are as follows :-— 





The form of the letter ¢ in this seal differs from that in 
the Ladakh alphabet. 

The official seal of the Phari Jong-piins is shown in 
Fig. 9. The Jong-ptins (25°554) are District Officers 
in charge of a district, at the head-quarters of which is 
a Jong, or fort. The seal consists of three columns. 
The inseription is as follows :— 


et ae 
= & 
Fos Sl 
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The first column is snake-ornament and the word phag, 
followed by two characters which appear to have no 
meaning; the second column is ri. followed by two 
characters which appear to have no Intaning; and the 
third column is &dzongs. The whole Inscription is 
therefore phag-ri holsenuge, namely, * Phari dispatched,” 


The form of the letter i= dz differs somewhat from 
that given in the Ladakh alphabet ( = ) 


Three further examples of Tibetan seals are riven 
below. These seals are stamped in black. 





Sea | af the Abbot (Modern) Seal of the Soul of the J ongr- 
af the Uyontee Tibetan Joint Trude pins of Geparibes, 
Monastery, Agent at iVaintse, 


The first is the official seal of the Abbot of the dPal- 
AKhor-Chhos-sDe Monast ery at Gyantse. The inseription 
is: first. column, dpal-chihos; second column, apyi deep, 
The inseription is abbreviated for dPal-hKhor-Chjhos-s De 
spyi-khyals dag-po, “the pure Head Official of the dPal- 
hk Khor-Chhos-sDe Monastery.” The Abbot also has a 
private seal, which, like other private seals, is a small 
round seal, 
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The second is the seal of the Tibetan Joint Trade Agent 
at Gyantse, and is therefore quite modern. 

The inseription is : first column (snake-ornamen t), Phwa, 
and a character c= to fill up the column; second 
column, Tsheqs and a character cS to fill up the 
column; third column, bde skyid. The whole inscription 
being, Phun-Tshogs Ile skyid, “sublime blessing” or 
‘the blessing of Heaven”, 

The third seal is the official seal of the Jong-piins of 
Gyantse. The inscription is: first column (snake-orna- 
ment), rgyal; second column, rdzong, Ib is literally “ the 
Royal Fort”, but is intended for r@yal-tee rdson 9, Gyantse 
Fort” (i.e, “Royal Peak Fort "), 

The official seal of the Khyab-ying (B3°336* “the 
Protector of the Spheres”), who is the Prime Minister 
of the Tashi Lama, is shown in Fig. 10, The inseription 
in this seal is as follows :— 





Iam unable to find any meaning for the design on this 
seal, The bottom character of the Jeft-hand column might 
be ku, but none of the others bears any resemblance to 
any letter. I have inquired from the Khyab-ying, but 
have not yet received his reply. 

As I have already suggested, the apparently meaning- 
less characters on ‘Tibetan seals may be imitations of 
characters or symbols from old Mongolian seals, Four 
examples of such seals are illustrated in Yule's Travels of 
Marco Polo. One of these is on a photograph of « letter 
of Arghun Khan sent by him to Philip the Fair of France 
in 1289 a.p., another on a letter sent by Oljaitu to Philip 
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the Fair in 13051; the other two are ona photograph of 
a bank-note of the Ming Dynasty, which carried on the 
paper currency of the Mongols* I give a tracing of the 
two latter seals below, 








Two Seals from a Bank-note of the Ming Dynasty. 


The character at the bottom of the lef t-hand column of 
the lower seal on the bank-note. which is shown as 
Fig. 2, is the same as the character at the bottom of the 
third column of the first seal of the Prime Minister, and 
the character at the top of the left-hand column of the 
lower seal on the bank-note (Fig. 2) is the same as the 
penultimate character in the right-hand column of the seal 
of the Jong-piins of Gyantse, None of the other characters 
correspond with those on the Tibetan senis, but there is 
a general sort of resemblance between them and some of 
the characters on the seal of the Khyab-ying. 

Besides seu) s in the Hor-yig seal character SOIne Tibetan 
seals have the inscription in Tibetan U-chan characters, 
The seals of the Sera and Gahdan Monasteries are 
examples. The geal of the Depung Monastery has its 
inscription in the Hor-yig character, 

} Provels of Mareo Polo, translated by Colonel Sir Henry Yale, edited 
by Henri Cordier, vol, ji, p. 474, 1903. The letter of Arghuo Khan bears 
three impressions of his seal and that of (ljaito bears five impressions af 


his seal, The two seala are clifferent. 
* Op, oit,, vol. i, p. 428. 





i ‘y 
Pat, 


i = Shs 
© ye 





7 
v4 ‘. 
4 

x 
= «* ® v 
-) a 

a a : 
: a | . 


Tt is known as the h/a-Sa bXah-tham (RES: 8° a qS- a") 
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The official seal of the Tashi Lama is shown in Fig, 2, 
i 
“seal of heaven (lit. rainbow) and earth.” It is in the 
Old Indian Lantsa character, and bears a monogram in 


the centre, and the word mangulam, the equivalent in 


t Sanskrit for Tau-shi (83*HA°). The monogram is made 


up of the ten letters o, u, m, |, bk, eh, lw. r, and y. Itis 


_ supposed to have mystic power as a charm, and is, in 


consequence, called Nam-chu-wang-dan (38° 2$°5595°95"), 


'. “the ten powerful letters.” Illustrations of this and other 
similar monograms are given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das 


Bahadur in pl. v of “ The Sacred and Ornamental Characters 


of Tibet” (JASB. 1888, vol. Ivii, pt. i, p. 41). 


As an example of seals which bear no inscription but 
only a design the seal of the Tashi Lama’s Secretary, 
which is affixed to the address on the outside of letters 
which bear the official seal of the Tashi Lama to the letter, 
is shown in Fig. 4. The design is a conch-shell, which is 
one of the eight Incky symbols of Buddhism known as 
Tashi-ta-gye aa: Ay AZS* bbra-skie rlage-bryyad, 
asamangala), It is the symbol of the preaching of the 
doctrine ; as its sound spreads far and wide, 

Another seal which bears no inscription but only 
a design is that of the Treasurer (35°455") of the Tashi 
Lama, which is shown in Fig. 5. The design is an emblem 
of prosperity. 

I have not given any examples of seals in which the 
inscription is in the ordinary Tibetan character. The seals 
of the Sera and Gahdan Monasteries bear the names of the 
monastery sere and dgah-ldan po-brang in the U-chan 
character, while that of Depung (S38° 35° ‘a Bros-spwng ) 
bears the name of the monastery in the seal character. 
The seals are round, and there is a floral design in the 
centre of each seal, Illustrations of these three seals, 
which were affixed to the Tibet Treaty, will’ be found in 
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the illustration of the Treaty which is given by Sir F. 
Younghusband in Jndia and Tiket, p. 306. The im- 
pressions are, however, indistinct for the purpose of 
reading the inseriptions. Mr. B. C. Gould, Political Officer 
‘n Sikkim, has kindly had these seals photographed for 
me in their full size. 

The inseription on the seal of the Depung Monastery 1s 
clear: h&ras-spwny. 

The inscriptions on the other seals are, however, too 
‘ndistinet to be read. That on the Sera seal appears to 
be Se (at the top), ra (on the left side), illegible (on the 
right side), chhen (at the bottom). 

The inscription on the Gahdan seal appears to be dGah 
at the top; illegible, probably Idan, on the right side ; 
pho on the left side, and bra(ng) at the bottom, viz. dGah- 
idan pho-brang, the Gahdan Palace. 

Although the inscriptions are indistinct, I give the seals 
below as examples of this class of seal. 








Seal ot Seal of Seal of 
Depung Ser Gahdan 
Monastery. Monastery. Monastery. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 
. Oficial seal of the Dalai Lama, 
Oficial seal af the Tashi Lama. 
_ Private seal of the Dalni Lama. 
. Seal of the Secretary of the Tashi Lama. 
‘Private seal of the Khyab-ying, which is affixed to letters signed by 
the Treasurer of the Tashi Lama. 
i. Seal of the Tibetan Council of Ministers. 
. Seal of the National Committee (Tshong-du Thid-pa). 
Beal of the Lama Minister of the Tibetan Government. 
), Seal of the Jong-pons of Phari, 
10, Official seal of the Khyab-ying, the chiet Minister of the Tashi Lama, 


ee 


i 


a 
=) 
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a 
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II 
THE INDO-ARYAN NASALS IN GUJRATI 
Br k. L. TURNER 


1.1. The following discussion of the treatment of the 
Indo-Aryan nasals in Gujrati is based on materials which 
I have been collecting with a view to a more complete 
account of the sound changes of the language, but of 
which circumstances have delayed the publication. 

Much that is contained in the older comparative 
grammars of the modern Indo-Aryan languages is of little 
value, as at the time of their writing the new ideas of the 
Junggrammatiker had either not been published or at 
least had not been appreciated by the writers. The 
inviolability of sound laws is still a golden principle for 
a student of linguistic change to hold to, and if he is 
forced to confess to a violation, he must frankly recognize 
the fact, investigate it fully, and, if possible, explain it. 
Any modifications of the original theory have not so much 
struck at its foundations as multiplied the conditions 
under which we may expect variation. The importance 
of this has not, unfortunately, always been realized by 
more recent writers on the sound changes of the modern 
Indian languages! They have been too often content 
with saying that such and such a sound develops in two 
or more Ways in the same language without attempting 
to specify the conditions of variation. To do something 
towards such a specification with regard to the nasals, and 

4 


' Since writing this article 1 have had the privilege of reading 
M. J, Bloch’s excellent book La_formetion de la langue marathe, which 
all students of Indian languages in particular and of comparative 
philology in general will welcome os one of the first sclentifie attermprts 
to explain the phonetic history of amodern Indian language. 

fuas. 19h, 2 
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particularly m, in Gujrati I have attempted in the following 
pages. 


1. 3. Abbreviations 
A. Apabbraméa. Mod. Modern. 
fr. derived from. O. Old. 
G. Gujrat. P, Paiijabr, 
H. Hindi, PI. Primitive Indian 
HD. Hémacandra’s Dadi- (Urindisch), 
niimamala, s. having the same meaning. 
IA. Indo-Aryan, S. Saurasént. 
Idg. Indogermanic, wel. with compensatory 
L. Lexicographers, lengthening, 
M. Marathi. * indicates a conjectural form. 


Where the language with which the Gujratl word is compared 
is not specified, Skt. (Sanskrit) is to be understood, 


1.3. There is good reason to believe that Gujrati is 
descended from a dialect of Sauraséni (a question I hope 
to discuss at greater length afterwards)': possibly the 
Apabhraméa of Hémacandra forms & link in the chain, 
But this point still needs investigation (see Sir G, Grierson’s 
notes in the Linguistic Survey of Gujratt): 

1. 4. Primitive Indian as represented by the language 
of the Veda possessed the following nasals: 7, 4, ”, 1, mm, mM, 
Of these * and i are never found independently, but only 
in connexion with their corresponding stops; #», due 
originally ‘to the presence of an s- or r-sound, is found 
neither initially nor finally, but is otherwise independent « 
n and m are quite independent and are found in all 
positions ; it is possible that final -m was replaced by ym, 


' De. Barnett’s statement in Antiquities of Inia, Pp. 34, that G. js 
descended from Avant! seems Without sufficient foundation, The Avanti 
dialect of S. haa left a fow monuments that it is impossible to draw 
a safe conclusion, 

* A difficulty in the way of a close connexion is the different treatunent 
of -m-. In A. every -m- tended to became -?., ¢.2, wafa, cafaru from 
ndma conarch: G. adi clmar (see 3.90), The chief point of connexion 
is the close resemblance of verbal forms (ef, 5. 1), 
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although the modern Brahman pronunciation gives -i. 
The exact value of m, found only before sibilants and 
perhaps finally, is undetermined. That it was something 
more than a mere nasality of the preceding vowel seems 
to be shown by the fact that when it becomes such the 
vowel is lengthened wel. (see 6.417) and that the 
grammarians distinguished between it and the sound they 
called anundeia, which seems to have been a simple 
nasality of the accompanying vowel. The modern 
pronunciation given to a seems to me to be that of a 
nasalized labial spirant -7- or --, eg. I have heard 
simhah as eivhah from ao Maratha scholar. 

1.5. Gujriti possesses the following nasals: 7, n, 1, -™, 
and the nasalization of vowels represented by the mark - 
over the vowel. Of these 7 is found finally as a current 
pronunciation of tinal -7g in pausa and before consonants 
(see 6. 411), and sometimes I think it appears between 
a nasalized vowel and a guttural, particularly if the vowel 
is short, eg. dgithd or digithé; otherwise it has no 
independent existence. x is formed with the tip of the 
tongue turned back and striking the palate a trifle further 
back than for ¢, ete.; the mouth passage does not seem to 
me to be completely closed during the whole formation of 
the sound, and it is perhaps a cerebral nasalized spirant 
rather than a nasal proper; it often imparts a certain 
ainount of nasality to the preeeding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group ama > ata > dva 
(see 3. 32), It occurs in all positions except initially. 
# 1s formed by contact between the tip of the tongue and 
the roots and inside edge of the upper front teeth; it 
occurs in all positions, mm is formed by closure of the lips 
and is like English m except that the lips are held rather 
more tautly ; it is unrestricted in position. Any vowel 
may be nasalized, and the nasalization, generally equivalent 
in strength to Jespersen’s 62, is coincident with the 
duration of the vowel. 
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2. Initial n-, m- 


2. wn, S. n- becomes (Mod. LA. n-) G. n-: nar f. 
“woman” ; ndri s.; navd “new” : naval s, - maths 
“having fled”: nasfah “destroyed”; adm n. “name” : 
nadman- n,8.; nas m.“ destruction”: ndgah s.; na “not” - 
nas.; nal m." pipe”; nalah “reed”; nisasé m.“ groan ” : 
nisvisah s.; namva “to pour” : ndmeyati “to bend” ; 
nim m, “* Azadirachta Indica” : nimbah s. 

2.2. m-,8, m- (Mod. TA. m-) remains: még m. “road” : 
margak s.; mal m.“ dirt": malam s.; mal n. “ root": 
milam s.: mdakh {, “ fiy ":maksd s.: matha n. “ head” = 
mastakam s.; mith “sweet: mrsfah 6. marva “to 
strike” : ma@rayati “to kill”; majva “to clean” : marjatt 
s.; maid “ mad" : matiak “ intoxicated ". 


a. Intervocalic “N=, -Tl-, -Ti- 


+. 1. --, s. -n- becomes (M. », H. 2) G. -H-: khan mn, 
“moment” ;ksanam s.; edgnd * fourfold” : caturgunah 4, < 
ghan m. “stink” :ghriinah s.; chin n. “ cowdung ” : cha- 
gipam s.; sinva “to hear”: srpdti s.; okhanva “to 
pound”: avekgandti s.; kanas n. “ ear of corn” : kant sah 
8.; gharyt f. “ mistress of the house” fr. *gurhinila : 
grin? s. 

3.2. -n-, 8. -n- (M. n, H. n) becomes G. -n- (cf, G.M.P. 
-l- fr. -l-: H. -l-): manas m. “man”: mdnusah =; tanya 
“to stretch"; tanayati s.; dhant m. “ master”  dhanikah 
“rich”; hin “base, low": hinah s. : gland “many ™ : 
ghanah “thick”; and “ not quite filled": timah “ less”: 
vin “ without” : vind s, ; pant n. “water”: paniyam a, ; 
within n. “ story" : tydkhyinam s, : daul. (or dv nia) n, 
“courtyard ": aiganam s, 

3.3. Up to the present it does pot seem to have beey 
noticed that in Gujriti we have’ a double treatment of 
PI. intervocalic -m- regulated by definite conditions, For 
example, Sir G. Grierson in his article in the ZDMG., 
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vol. I, p. 16, vaguely says: “The Ap. rule (H.C. iv, S97) 
under which a medial m is optionally changed to a 
nasalised v, holds strongly in all the IAV (Indo-aryan 
vernaculars).” -He then puts side by side the forms nam 
and ndv fr. néma, but makes no attempt to specify the 
conditions, ' 

Actually Gujriti is one of the few languages, including 
Singhalese and the North-West dialects (see Grierson, 
Pisdet Languages, p. 118), which have not uniformly 
changed -m- to -i-. The conditions appear to be as 
follows, The treatment of -m- depends on the position 
of the accent,* i.e. the later penultimate stress of the type 
==, = Ss Se er 

3,31, After the accent -m- remains, 

4.311. Immediately: jamva “to eat”, jaman n. 
“meal”, H. jauwndér m. “feast” fr. *jamanakara- 
*janndr:jamati “to eat”; cdémar m. or f. * flyflap ” : 
edmarak s. H. eiwar m. s.:camerah s.; ugameva “to 
lit out", H, uganda “to raise” fr. *ugdiwwna : *udgama- 
yati, Skt. udgamayati “to cause to come up"; named 
“to bend” intrans., H. nawnd s. fr. *natnd : namati s.; 
namevm “to pour”, H. dnd “to cause to bend” fr. 
*nihond : naémayatis.; kamal m. “lotus", H. kétwal m. 
s.:kamalah s.; bhamré m. “bee”, H. bhaara m. s.: 
bhramerah s.; sémlé “dark”, H. sdwla “ dark-com- 
plexioned " : syamalah s.; ndémn. “name”, H. ndw m. a. : 
naman- n.s.; gam m, “ village", H. gdw m. s.:gramah 
&.; visdmd m. “rest”, M. viedvd s.: visrdmah s.: sim f. 
“border”, H. siw s.:simd s.; tam m. “darkness”, H. 


' M. Bloch, op, cit., p. 141, wrongly says that -m- changes to -F-in all 
langunges except Singhalese and North-West dialects. 

® The same writer, op. cit., pp. S046, ignores any influence of stress 
accent in the development of the Mod. LA. languages. To dothisin the 
case of G,, at least, seems to me impossible. There js little or no strees 
now, but ite effects are evident, It is worth noting that in many words 
it must have had « different position from any wccent postulated to 
explain Marith! changes. 
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fiwala m. “darkness before the eyes, fainting ” : fomers- 
n.“ darkness”; dame" to tire” >damayati “to subdue”: 
vim mor f “fathom” :eydmah s.; vimal “clean” : 
vimalah s,: samd m, “ time” ; samayah s. (if it were 
“ loan-word like H. samai, samai, we should expect 
*samé); diaman f. “bellows”: dhemani “ pipe”; lom 
m. “hair of the body": lomam =: bham f. © angry 
woman”: RV. bhdmah anger’; dhimé “ steady" : 
dhimant- “ thoughtful ”, 

3.312. Mediately: pdema “fifth”, H. pdewd s. fr. 
*paiicamakah ; paicamah s.; satmé “ seventh”, H. adtiwd 
& :saplamah s.; daidam m. “ pomegranate” : dadimah 8.; 
nom f° ninth day” :aavami £. “ninth”. 

3. 32. Before the accent -m-, 8. -m- becomes the 
nasalized labial spirant o: this -v- falls together with 
-v- fr. PL. -w-, -p-, -b-, and the nasalization is transferred 
to the preceding vowel. 

3. 321. kavdra “ unmarried", H, kawar s. » humdrah 
“lad "; sped “to consign”, H. sciipne fr. *advappa-: 
sumarpayatt s.; 30g m. “disguise”, H. aciig m, “ imita- 
tion” ; *samangah “having the same form “3 8ddha m. pl. 
“a particular fragrant drug”, H. saadha “ sweet-smelling” : 
sumagandhah “® particular perfume made of similar 
ingredients"; sdghé “cheap”, M. savdg s,:samearghah s.- 
podva. “to crush” : pramardati s,: sberd “passing through” 
fr. *sumapasarakah : apasarati “to pass away out” (7); 
dbéd6 m. “hair dressed in the shape of a mango” 
fr. “dmramdhkutakah (@ for 6 by dissimilation with 
previons d), 

3.322. Similarly in terminations, where the “m= is 
not felt to be a part of the root (in Jespersen’s sense), it 
becomes -7-: e.g. Ist sing. indefinite pres, puch® and 1st 
pl. fut. puchiga fr. 8. pucchami, pucchissama (see 4. 3), 
as opposed to pdemé, ete., where the -m- runs through 
the paradigm : pdemé, pdcmi, pdema, piemd, 


3. Od. When the pre-accentual syllable is long, -m- 
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remains : jamdt m. “son-in-law ", H. jdwat s., M, javat 
s. fr, *“jdmdtrkah :jamdtar-s.; samand “ like" fr. simana- 
(found in compounds): samdnah s, (ef. jol f. “twins” 
fr. *yaugala-: yugalam “pair"; potht f. “book” fr. 
*paustiha :pustakam s.; moh n. "face" : mukham 5.3 
mogrd m, “jasmine” : mudgarah s.; Buddhist Skt. dari- 
drak “ poor”, Magadhi daliddé s. : daridrah S.). 

3.331, samdvvi “to accommodate", H. samand “to 
be contained in”, M. saméaunt “to contain”, cannot be 
explained as from samapayati “to bring to an end". 
To suppose a shifting of accent to the first syllable, thus 
protecting the -m- from change, would necessitate a form 
*sumaved; and in any case in H. and M. the -m- would 
become --. The Skt. samyati “to finish, settle” gives 
as good a sense, and satisfactorily explains the -m-. 
Simyatt becomes “simé (inf. *s@mva), from which a 
passive samdvd (= H. samdnd) and a causative samadeva 
(=M. s@mavpé) are formed. Similarly, gamavva is 
formed from "gamut: gamayati (ef. ugamva fr. *udga- 
mueyatt). 

3, 332, gosdi m. “ascetic”, H. qosdi: gasvamin- s., 
ghaa n. “wheat”, H. géhi, M. gahi s.: godhdimah s., 
kidav m.“ mud", H. kadaa, kddauw m. “slime” : kardamah 
8. are loan-words, For the loss of the nasalization in the 
last see 6. 42. 


4. Final -m, -n 


4. The development of final nasalized syllables in 
Gujrati, including those treated of in 5, depends upon the 
nature of the preceeding vowel. With the low yowels 
ad and u nasalization is retained; with the high vowel ¢ 
the raising of the back of the tongue, causing a raising of 
the back of the velum also, leads to its loss. 1: A, -i@, 
Ss. -iam, Skt. -ikam, -itam, is probably later in its origin 
than the loss of “ in ¢. 

4.1. Final -m, 
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4. 11. -a&im, -im, -tim, &. -m, ~t7, -twm disappear in G. 
when preeeded by a consonant. preserved into the 8. period : 
Ist sing. fut. karif“I will do":S, karissam: ace. sing. 
kan m. “ear”: karnam; jibh f. “tongue” :jihvam; dg f. 
“fire “:agnim ; dhaman f.:dhamanim; kig m. “a kind 
of corn” : hargqum s. 

4. 12. Where -am is preceded by a S. vowel, the two 
are contracted in G. 

4.121. -akam, s. am, A, -ai becomes G, -2: nom. 
acc. n. sing: -@ fr. -akam, eg. dgna@ fr. *anganakam : 
angenam. It should be noted here that the ace. sing. of 
mast, words in -é (fr. akah) is -6, not -@ (fr. -akam) on the 
analogy : kan (fr. karnah): kan (fr. karnam); ghods (fr. 
ghotakah) : ghadé (for *ghoda fr. ghétakam), 

4.129. -ikam, -itam, §. -tam. A. -ift become G. -i: 
dahin.“ curds” fr. *dadhikam : dadhi n,s, (but see 5. 23); 
mah? np.“ curds”: mathita- “churned”. It must be noted 
that when preceded by a nasal this -i becomes -i: m, paint 
n, “ water” :paniyam st 

4.2. Itis possible that there is a trace of final -n in 
the nasalization of the adverbs of place tyd, jyd, ete. : 
ef. fasmin. 


5. Final -dmi, -dmak, -ani, -énd, -ini 


®. Ifthe accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell 
on the termination, it was shifted to the root syllable on 
the analogy of a majority of connected forms and for the 
sake of sense protection: eg, pticehantad fr. pucehintaé 
alter piechasi, picchai,mitcchaha, pitecha,picchau,miechia, 
puechium, micchio, ete, 80 also pricchémi fr. pucchima 
(cf. A. pucchami, pucchimi), ete. Add to this the growth 
of other means to replace the ideas conveyed by inflection, 
with the consequent loss of distinct pronunciation of 
inflections no longer necessary for intelligibility (see 
rm for M., bmt says that it is a matter 
The G. seems to me to be simply pedni, 


' M. Bloch pives the same fo 
only of writing, not of speech, 
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Jespersen, Growth of Language, passim), and it will be 
seen that the final inflectional syllables came to be 
pronounced without much stress' This seems to accord 
with the linguistic history of Gujrati, For the treatment 
of the nasals in these syllables differs from that of those 
in the body of the word. We have already in 4 seen that 
final -m. and -n are treated differently from medial -m-, 
-n-, becoming a mere nasalization, which under certain 
circumstances is lost with the vowel it nasalizes, We have 
now to deal with cases where m and 7» are not final, but 
are followed by a vowel. 

5.11. Ist sing. pres. dvii-, S. -dmi, A. -ami, -imi 
becomes G. -a, through *4@(i). If this is so, Pischel 
(§ 454) is wrong in deriving A. veffaa from *vartakam 
(after the grammarians’ form pacakati = pacati) with the 
secondary ending as in the S. fut. karissam. Rather it is 
from vatfami, vattami, in which -m- became -?- and -i 
was dropped (for A. -?- fr. -m-see Pischel, § 251, Bloch, 
op. cit, §07, above 3.32). The A. paradigm thus becomes 
clearer :— | 

pucchad, G. pucha, fr. preckami. 

puechaai fr, prechasi, 

(puechahi, G. puché, has -h- after 2nd pl.). 

pucchai, G, puch fr. prechati. 

pucchola for *pucchad (after 2nd pl., and with desire 
to distinguish it from Ist sing.) fr. prechimeah, 

pucchahu, G. puché, fr. “prechatha(h). 

puechahi, G, puché, for *pucchandti after the analogy 
prtechat : pucchaha ; pucchat : pucehahi. 


- 
ai 


5,12. Similarly, ist pl. -amadh (-imea), 8. -dmd becomes 
G, ~ in the Ist pl, fut., eg. kariga fr. S. karissdme, Skt, 
harigydman, 

5. 2. In -dni, -@na (and perhaps ini) -n- becomes”, 


' My views have undergone some changes since my last note in 
the JRAS. 
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5.21. mpl. -ani, 8. -dim, -dmim becomes G. -d,! ag. 
chikrad pl.:chalrasn, “child”; pakd npl.:pake “ ripe", 
ete, ef. M. npl. +. In H. it becomes -¢, where it serves 
as the m.pl., as the n. has been lost, eg. ghoré pl.: hora 
sing. “horse”. But besides -di there is also found in 
Prikrit the form -dni, Did these two forms exist side 
by side at the same time in the same language? It is 
possible, perhaps most probable, that -dini represents only 
a conservatism of writing, and that both symbols were 
uniformly spoken as -dim. It may, however, be that the 
two forms were current together. Jespersen, Progress im 
Language, p. 55, speaking of the shortening of frequently 
repeated words, says: “ Wherever a person is often spoken 
of, the speaker is understood by everybody before he is 
half through the name, if it is rather a long one, and 
therefore he often does not take the trouble to pronounce 
the latter part of it. He thus exemplifies the principle we 
meet with everywhere: people do not pronounce distinctly 
unless they feel that distinctness is necessary if they are 
to be understood; whatever is easily understood from the 
context or from the situation is either slurred over or left 
out completely.” Just as in English we have a multiplicity 
of doublets due to difference in distinctness of utterance, 
eg. [kju, pkju, penkju] = thank you, [jes] or simply a 
nasal vowel with the lips closed = yes, so perhaps one is 
justified in imagining that when a string of words eame 
together all having the same inflection, e.g. sevrdni imani 
pakkani phaline, there was a tendency bo pronounce one 
distinctly and to slur over the rest, producing something 
like sarvdnt imdim. pakkadim phalaim. 

5.22. Inst. sing. -#na, =. Gnd, A. -&m, -¢ becomes G. -€ 
(M. -#): eg. didhé inst. sing.:dadh n. “milk”, Tt has 
been extended to all nouns of whatsoever origin, e&g. 
chokrié: cholert £. “ cir”, | 


' Only found in'-aka- stems, ic. where G. sing, is i; -a- stems (e.g. 
ghar in, ** house") have pl. in -3, 
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5.23. n. pl. -ini is perhaps to be found in G. daht fr. 
dadhini. The Pkt. form duhim points to this derivation 
rather than "“dadhibam (see 4. 2), which would give Pkt. 
dahiam, while dadhi would be represented in Pkt. by 
*dahim (ef. Pkt. varim : Skt. vari). 

5. 24. It should be noted that this change affects -n- 
only when it forms part of an inflection, and does not 
touch any other unaccented -n-, if it forms part of the 
root: eg. mikan m. “bug”, véran £ “angry woman”, 
kiben n.“ bracelet "+ matkhun-ch, mathun-am, mathun-dk, 
ete,, veirin-t, vairin-im, veirin-yah, ete, Aaibanam, 
hankan-dni, ete. 


6. Consonant groups containing a nasal 


6. All consonant groups are simplified in G. with 
eompensatory lengthening of the previous vowel. If this 
vowel is preaccentual, it appears as short in Mod, G., while 
accented @, ¢ before a Mod. G. consonant group become w, i 
(and perhaps tn all words of more than one syllable), 

6. 1. Stop + nasal. 

6.11. In the group guttural + » the n is assimilated. 

kn: mukiveit “to separate” fr. *imukna-, 8. mukkd: 
muktah: aakea.“to be able", 8. sakkadi : saknate s. 

qn: nagé “naked”: S.nagga, Skt. nagnah s.; ag F. 
“fire”: 8 aggi, Skt. agnih m. s; bhagd “ broken”: 
bhaquah s. 

6.12. In the group ji the j is assimilated, giving “i, 
S. an, O.G. an, wh, G. 2 wel., or initially n-: rant £ 
“queen”: S.ranui, Skt. rajit 5s; janot f. “ sacrificial 
cord” :yayidpavitam s.; vinaved. “to solicit’: S. vinnavedi, 
Skt. vijiapayati s.: an f£."command”: S. anna, Skt. 
ajid: ninvd “to try" :yidnam “ knowledge", 

6.13. The groups tm, pn result in a “ compromisslaut ” 
and become 8. pp (ét?), mm (7), G. p, m wel, 

6.131, tm: dp “you” (polite form): 8, appa-, Skt. 
dima nom. sing. “self”. 
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6.132. pu: pamvan “to get": prapuéi: s. Sir G. 
Grierson’s derivation (Phon. ii, p. 17) of paim- from prap- 
(prapryati ?) does not seem to me satisfactory, despite 
kamad m. “ flap of a door” ‘kapaitah s. (is this m due to 
contamination with some other word ?).! adpayati “to get” 
becomes G, dewa “to come to”. simatt n, “dream : 
svapnam s. This is probably a contaminated doublet 
form fr. "sama fr. *svapnakam and *sivna. fr, 8, sivinam, 
PI. *supina-, Idg. *swpono- (ef. Gk. ittrvos fr. *iwavas). 

6. 2. A long nasal is shortened wel, - nn becomes nm wel, 
An intermediate stage between na and n is marked in 
O.G, (and in O. Western Rajasthani, see JRAS. July, 1913) 
by mh. Ci Tulsi Das dink: Pkt. dinna « having been 
given”. What is the phonetic or physiological explanation 
of this symbol is unclear, At least it was not identical 
with nk fr. sn, en, én, where A is still sometimes heard. 

6.21. on: there is no certain example of this; the 
derivation of khan f. “murder” fr. keunnah * pulverized ” 
in face of the Persian khan “blood” is almost certainly 
wrong. But cf. » fr. an fro rn, and fr. nn fr. ain fr. yi 
and 7. 

6.22. nn, 8. nn: chand “ concealed " - channah s.; dn 
in. “corn” : annam “food”: bhing © wet”: bhinnah 
“split, disintegrated ("as by water)”: kingt — « fiddle " = 
inneari divine musician ” : mL) n. “corn”: anndd yam 
“food ". 

6.23. mm.: samarva “to kill” fr. *sammiérayaty 5 
simd “opposite” : sammukhahs.: dim mm. money " : 
draimmah “a eoin ", borrowed fr. Gk. dparyyin. 

6.3. In the groups semi-vowel + nasal and nasal + 
semi-vowel, the semi-yowel is assimilated, except in the 
groups mr, ml where a hb is developed between the two 
sounds, when intervocalic. 


' M. Bloch (§ 137) follows Grierson, and sugpeste a feeling of linguistic 
equivalence between m and ¢ as the cause. This, however, would seem 
to be wrong in the light of the history of -m- in G. 
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6.31. Semi-vowel + nasal. 

6.311. ra: kin m. “ear":S. khanna, Skt. karnah s. 
pan m. “a roll of betel leaf with areca, lime, ete.” ; parnah 
“leaf”; sina n.“ gold": 8. sdvannam, Skt. sauvernams. : 
im n. “wool”: iiracm s.: jand “old" :ja@rnah s.: van 
m. “colour” :parnth s); eundéré m. “lime- burner” - 
etirnakdrak s.; cin n. “lime” :cirnam s.- jzind “thin”: 
girnak “ worn”. 

6.312. rm: cam cimda n. “leather”: 8. com mani, 
Skt. carman- n. s.; canudir m. “ cobbler " scarmakdrah s. : 
kdéem n. “ business ": 8, rammam, Skt. barman- n.s.; ghdm 
m,. “sweat” : gharmah “hot”: comda nv. “ monsoon": 
coturmasam s.; bhadm n, “tax on leather”: bharman 
“wages”; kévaldham n. “total absolution”: dharma m. 
orn, “right”; dhaman f, “snake”: dharmanah s. ; kaman 
m. “ witcheraft” : hirmanam s. 

6.313. im: kames f. “sugar-cane juice": kalmasam 
“dregs”; gumda n. “ boil”: gulma- m. or n. “clump”. 

6.32. Nasal + semi-vowel. 

6.321. ny, San: pan n. “ virtue” )punyam 8. nin 
n. “ wilderness” : aranyam “ forest”. 

6.322. ny, S. an: sand “solitary” : élmyak “ empty "; 
dhann.“ corn”: dhanyam s.; manva. “to obey” :manyate 
“to honour”; dn! “ another” canny s.; na&khen “to 
throw down ” : nyaksah “low”. 

6.323. my, S, mm: samdva “to be mitigated ” : 
samyatt “to come to an end"; ghumva “to consider, to 
resound”: HD, ghwmmai “to roll” fr, *ghwmyati : 
ghumaghumayaté “ to resound”. 

6.33. mr, ml become -mbr-, -mil-, 8. mb, G. nasalized 
long vowel +6; finally, long vowel + m; initial mr- 
becomes 9i-, 

6.331. mr: makhan n. “ butter” : mrakeanam 
“ol”; dbo m, “ mango" : 5. anbam, Skt. dmram s.: - 

* There is a doublet dy: cf. M. d@ai‘‘and”. M. Bloch (§ 125) Bupeests 
an Idg. difference of form. 
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(iba n. “copper” : témram es; dm f." mango fruit”: 
admraw 8. 

6.339. ml: dbavit “to have the teeth set on edge” : 
d@mlam " sourness ", 

6. 4. In the group, nasal + stop or sibilant, the nasal is 
lost and the preceeding vowel lengthened and nasalized, In 
the preaccentual syllable this vowel is shortened, and in 
the postaccentual shortened and dennasalized. 

6.41. Accented and preaccentual syllable. 

6,411. ak: dkdt £. “hook” :ankaA s.; bikan n. 
“bracelet” : kankanam s.; rdk “humble” : raikak 
igi af 

akh: edkhal m. * chan” : srivthalah s. 

ag: dg n. “limb”: aigam s.; dgli £. “finger” : anguli 
s.; bhégua.“ to be broken” fr. *bharupyaté ; pdgld “lame” : 
paiwjulah s.; iq mn. “horn”: érigam 8. ; dgni :anganam ; 
hig: hangué; nigdd “ walking slowly: raigati “ to move 
to and fro”; dga@fhd m, “thumb”: aigusthah s.; bhigérd 
m. “wasp : bhriagak “bee”; dgadré m. “ember”: 
angdrakdh s. Final long nasalized vowel + q often 
appears as long vowel + vi (cf. long vowel + m fr. long 
nasalized vowel + 4, above 6.33 and below 6.415). 
T have heard it so at the end of a sentence and before 
words beginning with a consonant, but never before 
vowels, 

agh: gdgh {. “thigh” :jangha s.; laghva “to fast”, 
ldghna® n. “ fasting": langhatt laighanam s, 

6.412. fie: ple "5": paticn s.; ofc f “beak” : 
catiowh f. s.; hdeli f, “sleeved coat” : hafieuki s.; Wie f. 
“bribe”; lajied s.; kiel f. “key: kwiietht s.; deal m. 
“teat :aficafah “the hem of a skirt”. 

iy: majar n. “cluster of blossoms”: mafijaram 4. ; 
djnt £. “stye in the eye” :afjanam “eye ointment"; 
djvn “to paint the eyes with collyrium ” :aijayati “to 
anoint; pdajyri n. “prisoner's bar” ; pavijaram “ cage"; 
bhdjea “to-break” fr. *hhaijati; lajo m, “ dispute " ; 
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laijati “to blame"; pijra@ “to card cotton” : piija 
“cotton”; pijd m. “rubbish”: pufjah “heap”; médjith 
f." Bengal madder™ ; maiijyigthd s. 

6. 413. af: bité m. “thorn”; hantakah s.; wild m. 
“share”: voenfah s.; ghéti f. “ankle joint”: ghuntakah s.; 
eitva “to pluck”: ecunfati “to cut off " (fr. “erntati : 
krntati ?); laden “to plunder” :lunfati “to rob”. 

nth: sfith f. “ginger”: sunthih fs.; etfhed “to turn 
and toss over” :cunfhayati “to hurt”; lafhd “ violent” : 
lunthedi “to agitate"; /afhal “maritime” : kanthalah 
“boat; kdtho m. “shore” : hanthakah “neck, *top of 
m jar, *edge” (cf. hiathdl). 

nd: dddt f. “ clothes-stick ":dandiba “stick”; khdd vat 
“to pound”: khandat® “to break"; dd m. “testicle”. 
andakt “ege"; médadvit “to dispose” : mandaté “ to 
decorate”; téd/a mpl. “grains” : tandudam “ grain” ; 
bhdd “ obscene’: bhandah © buttoon"; nid f. “widow” : 
randa s.; mddvdé m. “ booth" : mandapah s.; Cddal: 
Canddalak, 

6.414. nt: ddt m.“ tooth”: dantah s.; hdt“ beloved”: 
khantah s.; ad? m, “saint”: érantah “at peace”; dtardi 
f. “entrails”; dird m. “division” : anfarah “ inside, of 
different form”; vdfarva “to ent through” : vyanfaram 
“difference”: (df f. “thread”: tanfuk m. s.; sditvd “to 
be finished “+; sdntah “ appeased ”. 

nih: gdth £ “knot” :granthah s, | 

gad: kidd m. “onion”: fandah “a bulbous root”; 
pliidé “deceit” :spandak “rapid motion, “fickleness”; 
cid m. moon” :candrah s.; khidva “to trample on”, 
fr. *hewndats : beunatti 9, 

ndh: ddht f. “ dust-storm”: andluka “night”; khddh 
f. “shoulder” : shandlah s.; gidhi m. “druggist” : 
gandhikeh s.; iidh m “dam”: bandhah s.; eddh 1. 
“joint”: sandhih f{, “connexion”; radhva “to block 
up”; rundiali “to hinder”; sdjk f. “evening " : sandiyad 
“twihieht"; vdijk “ barren” : vandhyah s. 
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6.415. mp: kip f “shivering”: hampah s.; edipa n. 
“jack-fruit” :campakah s.; lipea “to smear", Lippi n. 
“amearing with cowdung ” : limpafi, limpanam s. 

mb; (ibd “tall” :lambah s.; Sabla m, “blanket” : 
kambaloh s.; jabi f. “rose-apple":jdmbaA «.; dibi f. 
“ear of corn": umlita “ fried stalks of wheat". Finally 
this nasalized long vowel + 4 becomes long vowel + m: 
sam f. “head of a pestle” fr. sdb samba éambah s. (ef. 
Sibel f. “iron nail at the end of the yoke"); lim f. 
“bunch of fruit’: HD, lumbi bunch”. This is probably 
a sandhi change (cf. -% fr. iy, see 6. 411) originally 
only taking place before consonants and at the end of 
a word group. Hence we find the doublet sdém and sib 
“from ring fixed at the end of a stick”, both from 
Sambeh. 

mb: kitbk m. “pot”, kabhday m. “potter”: bimbleh, 
iumbhakdrah s.; libha n.* lottery” :lambhak “obtaining”; 
sdbharva. “to collect”: sambherati s.; gabhir “ grave": 
gambhirah “deep -sounding”. kham m, “ pillar" 
shambhah (also kidbh m.s.) rests probably on the form 
*khiab. 

6. 416. Am becomes mh, mbh, which falls together 
with PL mbt: ababh n. “violation of celibacy” fr. 
“abrakmea- (cf. abrahmacaryam with the same meaning), 
with change of accent to the tirst syllable. | 

6, 417. m4 ms: vds m, “ bamboo”: vamsah a; dao 
m. “doubt: saméayah s.; pderd “tall”: praméuh s.; 
kiad n.pl. “cymbals” : kdimeyam * bell-metal ". 

6,42. In post-aceentual syllables (due to secondary 
accent changes, see 5) the vowel loses its nasality. 
Present participle -(6 fr, -aié *-antakah, eg. puchto fr. 
*prechantakah : prechant-, ete. The accent was shifted 
from -dnét- (which would have given *muchdta) to the 
root syllable. pacis “50" fr, *picis, pahedsat after 
ekpacda “ 51", ete, kadav m. “mud” fr. "hide, a loan- 
word (ef. H. hada). 
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6, 5. The normal development of sibilant + nasal seems 
to be to nasal +A: the A falls together with PI. h and 
Pkt. A, and is lable to disappear, particularly in un- 
educated speech. The treatment of sibilant+m is 
uncertain (see 6, 5 2). 

6.51. en, en, 8 wh, G. nh or n, before which a short 
vowel appears to be lengthened, when A is dropped. 

6.511. sn: unhd or and “hot”; ugnah s.; un(h)jifo 
m. “hot season”: usnakdlah s, 

6. 51%. en: nhava or ndivd “to bathe”, ndhnd n. 
“ceremonial bath"; endafi, sndnam s.; néh m. “love” 
fr. *nhéhu:enéhah s,; pind m. “flow of milk into the 
udder” : prasnavah “ flow". 

6.52. The examples of PI. #m, em, sm in G, are not 
numerous enough to provide a sure description of their 
history. In the Pkt. dialecta (see Pischel, pp. 215 ff) 
én, an, 9m, except when an anaptyetic vowel was developed 
between the sibilant and nasal, seem universally to have 
become nh. But for ém,;sm,am, although most examples 
show mh, there are traces of two other developments: 
(1) ss, og. S. Mahissadi fr. Mahigmati, Mg. édassim fr. 
giasmin (but -smea always becomes -miia); (2) pph, 
e.g. bhippha- fr. bhigma-, seppha- fr, éleyma- (as well as 
silimha-, senblua-), 

6.521. Corresponding to these in G. we find ras f. 
“reins” :raémih f. s.; and ph f.“ warmth” : ugman- m. 
“heat” (nom. sing. ugmd, i.e, feminine in form), Supposing 
mA fr, em to be voiceless, then the development to mph 
is parallel with that of mh (voiced fr. PL lim) to mbh 
(see 6, 416). 

6.522. Of m fr. mh (fr. em) we have examples only 
in two unaccented words: famé “ you": RV. yugmé (with 
i- after the singular, and -a- perhaps fr. amd “we st 
amé*we":RV. asmé s. The retention of the final € is 
due in both cases to the monosyllabic forms of the 
sing. mé ¢é, 

gnas. 1915. a 
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7. The origin of the present Gujrati scheme of nasals 
as far as tadbhava words are concerned is, then, as 
follows :— 


fom- 2 


2,3 
gn 6.1382 


mm 6.28 


rm «6.813 
Im 6.8185 
my 6. 323 
mr 6.331 
am 6.525 
am 6.622 
mo 6.416 


n- 2.1 
gh 6.12 
mn 6.21 
nn 6. 22 
ra 6.811 
ay 6.321 
ay 6.322 
sm 6.511 
sn 6.512 


{ wal 
e< ion BB 


a< 9 6411 


~m- 3.32 
-m 4.12 
-n 4.2 
-ami 6.1] 
-imd 6. 12 
-int 5,21 
-fna 6. 22 
-int 6. 28 
nasal + stop 6. 4 
tm 6.416 
nasal + sibilant 6, 4 
em 6.52 
mr 6.881] 
mi 6.882 


ITI 
NOTES ON DR. LIONEL GILES’ ARTICLE ON “TUN 
HUANG LU"' 
Br SUH HU 


JOR the sake of clearness I have grouped my 

discussions under four separate headings, namely: 
(I) Punctuations, (11) Misreadings of the Chinese Text, 
(111) Errors in the Text itself, and (IV) Other diseussions. 


I, Punetuations 

It appears to me that Dr. Giles had great difficulty 
in punctuating the Chinese MS, As he has pointed 
out in his article (p. 704), the punctuation is omitted in 
nearly all Chinese MSS., and it is only natural that 
a foreign reader should find it not easy to supply. 
I submit my opinion on the following passages :— 

1. Page 7, cols. 1-2 of the text (p. 726 of the 
Journal }— 


Dy. Giles’ reading My reading 
i Wi & Gg tt & 
g# . Sn mi 
Py sy Bae »- 
i> igh = i 
i | (ibe nm @ 


The English version: “The ancients called it Sounding 
Sand. They deified (or, wondered at, #) the sand and 
worshipped (fq) it there (25). Near by to the south is 
Kan-ch'iian.” 

Note—The word 7 is here used asa verb. Dr. Giles’ 
reading fj fd WH 3 is an impossible combination, 
je (near by) should go with the next sentence. 

1 JRAS. 1914, Pe. OF, pp. 704-238, 


of TUN HUANG LU 


2. P. 10, cols. 4—6— 


Dr. Giles! reading My rending 
F & - £ 
ii | iii Ait 
m io oe 
ee m x 
in B ie 
ro ei 
x 3) a 
uw & x fm 
m HK tH ie «6K 
# & x & 
= & x 2 oh 


“ Although the parents were distressed at thus * parting 
alive’, the boy and the girl, having been chosen by the 
spirit, cheerfully took each other's hand and drowned 
dhemselves. In the Sh#n-lung period (a.p. 705-6) the 
Governor Chang Hsino-sung,” ete. (Cf. Dr. Giles’ version 
on p. 719.) 


Note—4— WE (parting alive") is a very common 
expression meaning “parting of persons with no hope 
to see each other again”, It is often used together 
with AE §j or “parting at death". § 2 is the subject 
of the second clause. jf ff is the name of the first 
two years of the Emperor rp = after his restoration to 
the throne. Evidently a few years must have elapsed 
between Chang's appointment to the governorship and 
his killing of the demon. The latter event occurred in 


the reign of YW 5. 





TUN HUANG LI 


2 P. 11, col. 3— 
Dr, Giles’ reading 


{ fs 
5 Om 
=e ike 
fite aS 
iy» 
ci 
a 
% 
me 
1) 


My recaclung 
fG Ele 
B mM 
= 
ite A” 
fy: 
fi 
a 
TB: 
ad 
Fj 


aT 


Note.— ih is the subject of the verb {f, not the object 


of the verb ¥. 
4, P. 12, col, 1— 


Dr, Giles’ reading 


kK # 
GR 
fe fit 
fii He 
Ge th 


My reading 
Ke Ay 
fi 
te it 
ii a 
Me ik 


“(And) deereed that he should receive the title of 
Lung-shé Chang (Chung of the Dragon-tongue). This ts 


recorded in the official records.” 


Note.— {ij #f always means official records, The last 
sentence, #§ 7£ fi} @#f concludes and authenticates the 


whole story. 
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5. P, 12, cola, 2-3— 


Dr. Gites’ vending My reading 
) J 
> i g. w 

8 i 
ac Ip 
Ee i, 
fi fi 
# 2. 
a nf 
Ae X 
re ie 
te # 
ci tht 
4 ti 


“One (i north-west of the city there is a monastery, 
Shaded among the old trees is a small fort,” 

Note.—This error of Dr, Giles’ is almost unpardonable, 
as the passage is so evident. 


Il. Misreadings of the Chinese Text 

1. P.1, col. 5— 

it should read [J (with), not 4%. Dr. Giles’ English 
translation, however, is correct on this point. 

2. P. 7, col. 4— 

4% should read 7% (to water), not 7. Cy. p. 11, col. 2, 
where the characters §% {f£ should read FE 4E (which 
is # very common compound for “ demons”), 

_ Note.—The writer, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
the copyist, had a fanciful way of writing such characters 
as F and X; ef. the character Af on p, 13, col. 2. 


TUN HUAXG LU oo 


3. P. 11, col. 2— 
= should read (to damage), not 3. 


Il. Errors in the Tet itself 


1. P.10,col.2: A ® Mf EE. 

fe should read @.- 

2. P. 14, col, 4— 

The character which Dr, Giles left blank is no word 
at all. The copyist, it seems to me, wrote jf, and by 
mistake added two superfluous strokes at the bottom. 5o 
he crossed it out by the sign f and wrote another {jj. 


IV. Other discussions 

1. P. 2, col. I— 

The “ walking radical" 3 has not been omitted here. 
Dr. Giles failed to recognize the “grassy” or cursive form 
of jk. 

2. P. 6, col. I— 

Dr. Giles made a very hazardous statement when he 
determined the date of the manuscript on the ground that 
a stroke or two appeared to have been purposely omitted 
in the character @f. I disagree with his supposition for 
the following reasons -— 

First, no stroke has been omitted in this character if. 

Secondly, strokes have been omitted in many other 
words; ‘The copyist, being evidently an unlearned man, 
was very free in omitting strokes. The most apparent 
omissions are, for example, B on p. 7, col. 3; 3% on 
p. 11, col. 2; & on p. 13, cols. 4 and 5. Shall we also 
deduce dates from these seemingly intentional omissions ? 





IV 
THE TUN HUANG LU RE-TRANSLATED 
By LIONEL GILES 


| FEEL very grateful to Mr. Suh Hu for having read 

my article with such care, and for having pointed 
out some undoubted mistakes, Unfortunately, there are 
others that have escaped him, but which have been 
brought to my notice by my father, Professor Herbert 
A. Giles, and other scholars, to whom I also tender hearty 
thanks. In the light of these corrections it seems desirable 
that a revised translation of the whole text should now be 
published. 


* * * * * 


The town of Hsiao-ku [Toil-for-corn] was originally 
Vii-tsé [Fishing-pool]. In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti 
of the Han dynasty Ts'ui Pu-i taught the people to 
labour in the fields and grow corn, whence the name, 
Later on it was made a district city (Asien). 

The Erh-shih spring is three days’ journey eastward 
from the town of Sha-chou. In the Han period Li 
Kuang-li's army when on the march was suffering greatly 
from thirst. Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, 
he pricked the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon 
a stream of water gushed out and flowed away to the 
west for several tens of fi into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow 
Grass] Lake, At a later date there was a general who 
drank of the water when he was very thirsty, which 
eaused him to fall dead beside the spring. In consequence 
of this the water ceased to flow, only rising up to the 
level of the ground. Ever afterwards, when many people 
came to drink, the flow of water was abundant; when 
few came the supply was seanty; if there was a great 


Page 1. 


Page 2. 


Page 4. 


Page 5. 
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multitude from the city, whieh consumed large quantities, 
the water poured forth in « tumultuous stream; and these 
phenomena continue down to the present day. 

The Erh-shih temple, which stood by the roadside, has 
long been in ruins, Stones from it have been piled up 
together, and to this spot travellers come with their 
eamels and horses in order to pray for good luck. Going 
east, you pass into the territory of Kua-chou. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 Li, 
are the Mo-kao caves. The way thither takes you 
through a stony desert with undulating ground, and 
when you reach your destination there is a sharp deseent 
mto a valley. To the east of this point stands the 
san-wei Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding 
Sand. In between there is a stream flowing from the 
south, called the Tang-eh‘itian [‘Tunnel-spring]. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests’ quarters; there are also some huge 
bells, At both ends of the valley, north and south, stand 


temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 


shrines to other gods; the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinues. 

The whole of the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 241, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-cayes containing 
images aud paintings of Buddha. Reckoning cave by 
eave, the amount of money lavished on them must have 
been enormous. In front of them pavilions have been 
erected in several tiers, one above another. Some of the 
temples contain colossal images rising to a height of 
160 feet, and the number of smaller shrines js past 
counting. AIl* are connected with one another by 


‘ {E is to be taken in its ordinary sense of “bringing close together’, 
It is thus practically synonymous with fi. 

" My conjecture of 3§ is confirmed by Professor E. H. Parker, who 
says that it ié quite the ordinary “ grass", 


4 
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galleries,! convenient for the purpose of ceremonial rounds 
as well as casual sight-seeing. 

On the hill to the south of this there is a spot whwre* 
the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin once made herself visible. 
Whenever people from the city go to visit it they make 
the journey on foot, both going and returning; that is the 
way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 {1 away from the eity. 
It stretches 80 Ji east and west, and 40 Wi north and 
south? and it reaches a height of 500 feet in places, The Page. 
whole mass is made up entirely of pure? sand. This hill 
has strange supernatural qualities. Its peaks* taper up to 

t My father is of opinion that the Chiness 3 A FF 4% ih it 
cannot yield the meaning which I adopted first, namely, ‘all are freely 
accessible from the outside.” On the other hand, I have ascertained 
from M. Pellict that there ia no internal communication between the 
grottes themselves. His letter, however, which reached me just too 
late for insertion in the original article, suggests the true solution of 
the difficulty : ‘‘ Pour la question que vous me poses, il va sans dire que 
fal sur Vaménagement des grottes de Tonuen-houang des souvenirs: 
visuels et documentaires fort précis, Dl y 4 plusieurs centaines do 
grottes, et il n'y a pas de pasaage intérieur de lune A Vautre. Mais 
pour les grottes qui n’dtnient pas au nivean méme du eal, beaucoup 
étaiont réeunies par des galeries, des baleons parfois couverts et dont 
certains subsistent; vous en avez, probablement des spécimens dang 
ecertaines des photographices de Stein. Presque tous les balcons 
subsistants sont tres anciens ; il en est du x sicele.” 

2 The two characters -- “ten” should, [ think, be deleted, which 
would reduce the hill to the more reasonable proportions of & x 4 (1. 

2 7 cannot quite accept Mr. Ho's assertion (iv, 2) that.no stroke has been 
omitted in . That ot least one stroke is wanting seems to meas plain 
osm pikestaff, Hut Dam inclined now to believe that the character wis 
so written simply asa semi-cursive form, and not because it was talon, 

i ‘There ore two reasons, according to my father, why must be 
plural here: (1) the natural meaning of [J is “among” or “in 
between", as-seen in Aq fa). p. 13, ool. 4; (2) the words 9 Bi 
Ty 2&. just below, can only mean ‘all clamber up some high peak” 
{not ‘to the summit), implying that there is more than one. The 
Intter argument seems pretty conclusive; but as regards my former 
rendering of (a jon the hill), loan point to a similar use of the word 
in the Liao Choi, Tan Ming-lan’s edition, chdaa 1, f. 10 v®, eol, 6: 
fh 74 We HE mm $b WE (A) «the old priest took some scissors 
snd cut out a circular pieco of paper like a mirror, which he proceeded 
to stick on the wall”. 
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a point,) and between them there is a mysterious hole* 
which the sand has not been able to cover up. In the 
height of summer the sand gives out sounds of itself, and 
if trodden by men or horses the noise is heard many tens 
of it away. It is customary on the tuan-wu day (the 
Dragon festival on the fifth of the fifth moon) for men 
and women from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a body, which 
eauses the sand to give forth a loud rumbling sound like 
thunder. Yet when you come to look at it the next 
morning the hill is found to be just as steep as before. 
The ancients called this hill the Sounding Sand; they 
deified the sand and worshipped it there. 

Near by, to the south, is the Kan-ch‘iian River. Tracing 
it southward from the Hill of Sand, we tind its original 
source to be in the Great Snowy Mountains (the Nan-shan 
range). It enters the Tun-huang district through the 
territory of Shou-ch‘ang hsien in the south-west. On 
account of its fertilizing properties it is: commonly called 
Kan-ch‘iian [Sweet-spring'. 

The Chin-an [Golden Saddle] Mountain is situated to 

1 4) fi] is evidently a stock phrnse for tapering mountain peaks. 
have just come across it aguin in the prefaceto Te fl fie 46. 

= The word JF, as my futher points out, can hardly be a well here, 
though the Sha chou chih has the gloss SR. Ip is simply a mysterious 
hole, such as our mediaeval writers have termed a cunnus diaboli. 

* [have adopted Mr, Hu's correction (i, 1), but though he is doubtless 
right in saying that §) is a verb, and that #§ closes the sentence, 
I do not feel quite so certain about W}. It is w fact that the name 
BE OG? “spiritual sand" was applied to the hill. See Tu Chting 
I Tung Chih, ch. 170, fol. 4, col. 1: Mh HD 1) — 4% wh BP uy. 
Professor Parker has also pointed out my mistake with regard to 
5. but he goes on to say: “I don't think it will be possible to find 
anywhere, atany date, an example of ye being followed by anything 
hut ry ke and (as D showed) it seems aloays to = the French en or 
yw. In reply, [ must confront him with his own words in the China 
fenen, vol, xxiv, p, 260; ‘Finally, yen occurs in a medial position 
between two parts of one idea... . For instance, ‘nt A iG LH ik 
‘and [they said] there was wo one to prevent him’: neminem quidem 
preventurem, Yen here has the force of quidem.” 
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the south-west of the Hill of Sand, It has snow on it 
throughout the summer, There is a shrine there of high 
spiritual potency which people dare not approach. Every 
year the local chief sacrifices to the god of the mountain 
with his face turned in that direction, and offers up a fine 
horse, which he drives into the recesses of the mountain. 
But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang 
temple, that is to say, a temple dedicated to the ancestors 
of Chao Wang of the Western Liang State, In the 
cl'ien-féng period (A.D. 666-8) a lucky stone was picked 
up close beside this temple; its colour was bluish-green, 
and it bore a red inscription in the ancient character, to 
wit: “IL can foretell thirty generations, I can foretell 700 
years,” To-day this temple is known as the “ Li temple”. 

West of the city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Yii-mén (Jade Gate) Barrier. It was 
because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, resisted 
an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over the 
border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be known 
as the Yang Barrier. It connects China with the capital 
of Shan-shan, but the natural obstacles of the route and 
its deficiency in water and vegetation make it difficult 
to traverse, The frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to 
the east of Sha-chou, 

Eighty-five Ji west of the city is the Yii-nii [Beantiful 
Woman] Spring. The stories that have been handed 
down about it are largely fictitious! Every year a youth 
and « maiden used to be conducted to this spot by the 
people of the district and sacrificed together * to the spirit 


4 gq. the reading proposed by Mr, Hu (iii, 1), appears to me o 
doubtful and unnecessary conjecture. In any case, I have to deal with 
the text ns it stands, and there can be vo doubt that the character 
written by the copyistis FB. It is used again in the same figurative 
sense on p. 14, ool. 5, 

® | have now come to the conclusion that the character which I first 
took to be 7 in really 3 - 


Page 8. 


Page 9. 


Page 10. 


Page 11. 
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of the pool, This ensured a plentiful harvest, but if the 
ceremony was omitted the crops were spoilt, Although the 
parents were bitterly distressed at having their children 
thus torn from them, the boy and girl who had been chosen 
by the spirit would cheerfully take each other by the hand 
and drown themselves. 

In the shén-lung' period (a.p. 705-6) the Governor 
Chang Hsiao-sung on arriving at his post made inquiries 
about this custom from the inhabitants of the district. 
They gave him particulars, whereupon the Governor 
exclaimed in anger: “I won't have this bogy in the 
fountain injuring us with its miraculous tricks!"* So 
he had an altar erected, and sacrificial victims prepared 
alongside the spring. Then he called ont: “I prithee 
reveal? thy true form, that I may sacrifice to thee in 
person.” The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon and 
came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew his 
how ‘and shot the creature in the throat; then he whipped 
out his sword and cut off its head. This, on a subsequent. 
visit to the Palace, he presented to the Emperor, Hstian 
Tsung, who showed great admiration for his exploit and 
graciously bestowed on him the tongue of the dragon, 
with a deeree that he should receive the title of Lung-shd 
Chang Shit (Mr. Chang of the Dragon's tongue). This is 
entered in the official records. 

One (i north-west of the district city there is. a monastery 
and a thick clump of old trees.* Hidden amongst them is 

* Tt is an almost diabolical coincidence, from the translator's point of 
view, that this spirit-dragon («hin funy) should hare been slain in 
precisely the sh4n-/uny period. 

® Professor Parker nleo suggests instead of 22, and takes 
exception ta my statement that {# is o Volgor form of ia ; but my 
authority i¢ K*ang Hai's Dictionary, which further states that this form 
was originally a variant arbitrarily introduced into the " clerkly style” 
of handwriting by Hil Sit Sep Yen Chén-ch‘ing (a.p. TOO-85), 

® My father points out that J is in this context not,chien * but Amen *, 

* More literally, laid [an arrow] on the string.” 

* Mr. Hu (i, 5) is very severe on my prunctuntion here, although the 
sense of the passage remaing unaffected, Indeed, in the English it is 
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a mound,on the topof which is erected a miniature palace, 
complete in every part. 

There was formerly a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Chang Ch‘iu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 
Although not a man of wide scholarship, he was exceedingly 
earnest and painstaking, for after the country had passed 
through many years of revolution, and but few men were 
left to practise the instructor's calling, he collected the 
younger generation together in order to expound to them 
the great principles of government. But God could not 
epare him long for the people to enjoy his bounty. 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 li to the north of 
the city. The alubaster is found among the rocks on the 
Wu [Black] and the Féng [Beacon] Mountains. In the 
19th year of Kai-huang (a.p. 599) the Black Mountain 
turned white. The fact has been verified and found to 
be no empty fable. The Taoist monk Huang-fu Té-tsung 
and others, seven in all, were sent there to make sacrifices 
and libations. And ever since then the mountain has had 
all the appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 

The town of Ho-ts‘ang is 230 li north-west of the city. 
In ancient times a military magazine stood here. 

The Great Wall, built* under the former Han dynasty, 
passes 63 li to the north of the city* and runs due west 
out into the desert. 

Going north, you enter the territory of I-chou [Hamil]. 


better to put the stop after ‘trees ", which in Mr. Hu's version seem to 
spring from nowhere. Much more important is the fact, noted by my 
futher, that i is here “a mound" and not ** a fort”. 

1 Mr. Hu has certainly solved the difhiculty here (iii,2). [had already 
received the same correction from Mr. Edmond Backhouse, of Peking, 
who has had considerable experience of Chinesxs MSS. ‘* How often,” 
he says, “have I been rebuked by scholars for scratching a character 
out instead of keeping the page tidy by re-writing it and adding the 
& to show that the wrongly written one was to be passed over.” 

2 Omitting the characters JE 4% and placing a stop after Ff. 


Page 14. 





y 
THE ARCHIVES OF AN ORACLE 
Br L C. HOPRINS 

AA EAGRE and disappointing as it seems, the collection 
~~ Of phrases and sentences that follows has been ex- 
torted from the nearly nine hundred specimens of inseribed 
bone and horn fragments in my possession only after close 
study during six years. Whether the result is worth the 
work and the time, it is useless now to ask. But such as 
they are, I have desired to put before other workers the 
deciphered extracts from these unusual records for two 
reasons, The first is that I seem to have reached the limit 
attainable by my own individual efforts, The second and 
especial reason is that if other students of Chinese would 
consent to devote some attention to the texts now pre- 
sented and translated, I am confident that numerous 
difficulties would be cleared up, not a few fruitful sug- 
gestions elicited, and—it would be too foolish to think 
otherwise—various errors and ignorances exposed. If 
all or any of these consequences should follow, much 
needed light would fall on dark places, and some misty 
uncertainties be dissipated. I feel fairly convinced that 
there are things of real interest concealed in the legends 
on these objects, and I suspect also some surprises. 

In the following number of this Journal I hope to 
publish some Notes on the passages now presented, 
together with a Plate of facsimile copies of the original 
texts, of which the modern counterparts are given below. 
The want of corresponding facsimiles has detracted from 
the value of the list of similar extracts which filled the 
last pages of Mr, Lo Chén-yii's admirable pamphlet Fin 
Shang Chéng Pu Wén Tzit K'ao, “ An Examination of 
the Characters used in Divination in the Yin-Shang 
Dynasty.” 

Jmas. 1915. 4 
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13. 


16. 
Li. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


PRA Ae wwe 


FREE? cid aula eas 
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PHRASES OF TWO WORDS 

% an ksi, content and happiness. 

i an lo, content and joy. 

- 46 ch'ang shéng, long life. 

AA chéng yiieh, the 1st month, 

WE chi haiang, good fortune. 

BA chi pik, a lucky day. 

EF chi pi, a lucky disk. 

fi, chi yil, a lucky fish (i.e. a cowrie). 

H chin jth, to-day. 

Al chin yueh, this month. 

= chiang chi, to send down good lack. 

98 chiang fu, to send down happiness. 

fe chiang isiang, to send down good fortune. 

+ Mm chung li, in the centre. 

re = chung tsung, the Temple-name of the Emperor 
T’ai Mou of the Shang dynasty, reigned 1637— 
1562 B.C. 

48 ff fu ching, happiness and peace. 

ia SE fu hsi, happiness and joy. 

i WE fu hsiang, happiness and good fortune. 

WA 2 fu show, happiness and long life. 

BE hsi li, in the West. 

#q fe si ling, the Western Passes, (Said to be also 
an ancient tribal name, see Chavannes, Mémoires 
historiques, vol.i, p. d4, nm. 4.) 

RE Asiang chi, good fortune. 

RM A Asiang jih, a fortunate day. 

RE BE Asiang pi, a fortunate disk. 

43 fit hsing beng, the moving (or soaring) dragon. 


25a. J. 2E fsiao lao, the lesser sacrifice. 


26. 


re 


H J gih yueh, sun and moon. 
a RE lai hsiang, to bring good fortune, for luck’s 
sake. 


25.  §@ ling chung, a magic bell. 


20. 


G& = ling kuei, a magic tablet. 


od, 
od. 

ao. 
og. 


41. 
42. 


45. 


45. 


46, 
47, 
45. 


40. 
50. 


ol. 
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& ling kuei, a magic tortoise. 
. BE ling pi, a magic disk, 
fi ling wil, a magic fish (viz. a cowrie). 
4 fo ksi, mirth and joy. 
EB lung pi, a dragon disk. 
= mao lao, a male victim for sacrifice. 
4— mao nit, a bull, 

7 2 nan lt, in the south. 

BH nien chi, harvest favourable, 

BE pei li, in the north. 

A pot shih, a white pig. 

EY een ch'ou, trebly distilled spirit. 

4, san Kuang, the Three Lights (Sun, Moon, and 
Planets). 
F & shang tien, Heaven above. 
Ye f8 shéng (é, abundant virtue. 
ye fH shéng té4, sacred virtue. 

® te show nien, the year's harvest. 

ih 

* 


Mier 


: sua toi, grandsons and sons, 
FH ta cht, great luck. 

+ OK to hsiong, great fortune. 

J: 2 ta leo, the greater sacrifice. 

J ‘| ta shih, the principal apartment of the ancestral 
temple, modern -e 3 fat shih, 

+g 3% ta town, the ancestral temple. 

x. fE fa yin, the great feminine, probably the 
Won. 

Kk A te yueh, probably for % Tt ta yueh, great joy. 

A FA ta ya, heavy rain. 

Hi chi, may he have good luck. 


; f% BE (é heieng, may he have good fortune. 


RE f2 fue, may he have prosperity. 
FH te chi, much good luck. 

it lo lisiang, much good fortune. 
> 1 to bk, much benefit. 

> a fo fu, much happiness. 
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63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
G8. 
69. 
70. 
ii. 
72. 


74. 
75. 
76. 
Ti. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
SL. 
Sz. 
53. 
B4. 
BO. 
Sb. 


ST. 


55. 
59. 


Od, 


61. 
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7% to sun, many grandsons. 
> > to tei, many sons. 
- & ts'ien chi, a thousand-fold good luck. 
[2 tsing yang, perhaps for “oe PR. the “pure 
~ nasculine ” - a term for the Sun. 
FT tso li, on the left. 
fi tso kuei, to scorch the tortoise-shell. 
tung jih, the day of the supplementary sacrifice. 
tung li, in the east. 
wang heing, an Imperial visit. 
wen kewer, a decorative tablet. 
win gi, a decorative disk. 
wu chien, no difficulties. 
we Awi, no regret. 
wu twat, no calamity. 


H 
ze 
= 
= 
.& 
i 38 
| le 
i K 
: FB yin yong, the feminine and the masculine. 
2 
L 
ai 
Si 
ai 
EE 
ig 
kG 
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yu li, on the right. 
yuan chi, prime good luck. 
yuan hsiang, prime good fortune. 
yueh chi, the moon lucky (or auspicious), 
yueh hsiang, the moon fortunate (or auspicious). 
yueh pt, a moon disk. 
yueh té@, the virtue or influence of the moon. 
yung chi, perpetual good luck. 

_ 4E yung nien, years without end. 


PHRASES OF THREE AND FOUR WoRDSs 

HB fe & chi ih teo kuei, ona lucky day scorched 
the tortoise-shell, 

BH ZE Mf jth teat Vin, the sun being in Yin. 

m fi S BA li heing to ning, a journey with much 
tranquillity. 

f 2 2 Go pac chi chih chi, keep him in the 
utmost welfare. 

f% 2 Mi A peo ch'i fu tien, preserve his field of 
happiness. 
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92. 4 gH AK FR pu hou ta yi, not to encounter heavy 
rain. 

OS. # mi @ té fu anlo, may he have happiness, ease, 
and joy. 

o4. & BM to ching hmang, many happy events! 

95. 3 wi WF to fu hsieng, much prosperity. 

96. 4 Aap A tsi yueh yuen jth, the Ist day of the 


7th moon. ° 

97. — Fi Wtf tee sun wan nien, posterity im per- 
petuity. 

98. -- Fi gE af tcii sum yen nien, posterity for many 
ages. 


99. F EF de JA tst.eun yung yung, for the perpetual 
use of his sons and grandsons. 
100. 7E f fi wang pu chéng, the king consulted the 
oracle by the tortoise-shell. 
LOl. 3 Be WR yen ching hsiang, continual happiness. 
LO2, 3 i m yen fu ising, continual prosperity. 
105. 


3E fe 7 OB OF yen nien i ch’ing heiang, having 
te appiness for many long years, 
104. == FG jl) yi Asi shan, in, or to, the western hills, 
106. AWE H yeh chi jth hatang, the moon lucky, 
the sun auspicious. 
SENTENCES 
106. Fe dt ME  slah cht hwo lu. Foretells the capture 


of deer, 

107. fH S} BE RE tien ché wan lu, May he chase and 
shoot a myriad deer. 

10s. LA BAER EHS BH F chew yueh 
chi jih teo kuei lai heiang chin gik yt chih. In 
the ninth moon on a lucky day scorched the 
tortoise for luck’s sake. To-day rain will come. 

109. 2B = HO OM PE cht yuck wang shé won lu 
heiang. The [omen] says the king's shooting will 

be altogether fortunate, 
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110. & 11 BH ® A FE chinjih yi laiyueh chi. To-day 
rain will fall and the coming month will be lucky. 
[Or perhaps, may to-day's rain bring in a lucky 
month. | 

11 2h bh AE eT WR Hw MK mowshén 
puchéng wang lu yi Shao wang lai wu tacit. On 
the day mou-shén took an omen as to the king — 
moving to Shao: nothing harmful in going or 
returning. 

112. Fb M EH A HK M HK ting hai pu 
chéng wang het wang lai we tsar. On the day 
fing-hai took an omen as to the king moving: 
nothing harmful in going or returning. 

113. £ — f AE BE HR M MK jen wu pu chéng 
wang tien wang lat wu tsai, On the day jén-wu 
took an omen as to the king hunting: nothing 
harmful in going or returning. 

114. Rp ° f° TE KA B® =} [text broken off], 
mou shén pu—ehéng—tso ta i yi. On the day 
mou-shén took an—omen—as to building a large 
city im’... ; 

116. & & FF HF FH HB tt chin chih yi hain hai 
yit. From to-day until the day hAsin-hai it 
will rain. 

116. 4 Bo aH BH chin pik ehih ch'i ya. To-day the 
indications are for rain. 

117. $M PRE HF MH UR BK Asin mao 
pu chéng wang hei yil ching wang lai wa tea, 
On the day Asin-mao took an omen as to the 
king moving to the capital: nothing harmful in 
going or returning. 

118. Bf Pp AE te HE fH mow tot pu chéng 
wang he yi yung wang lai [the usual wie faai, 
“nothing harmful,” yjs omitted]. On the day 
mou-(sit took on omen as to the king moving to 
Yung: in going or returning .. . 


119. 


124, 


125. 
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% * PAG KR Z = OH t wei pu chéng (20 wu 
isan jik. On the day t-wet took omens from 
Wu I for three days. . 


_ % A show yu wu lao, Received five sacri- 


ficial victimes. 


-EPRMDHE(IREIRE* ABR ER 


Wt -— +h ® — fe = wong pu chéng 
tien ling wang [lai wu] teat wang — yueh ela 
is’ chi huo chui erk po ahkih we Cu a chih erh. 
The king took an omen as to hunting in Ling: 
[nothing] harmful in going [or returning]. The 
king's — said good Inck. It is now noted that 
there were captured small birds 215, hare 1, 
pheasants 2. 


. BP F A kuet yu pu ksing chéng, On the 


day kuei-yu took an omen as to a journey. 

ob @A eA & chi cl’ou puichéng chin 
yueh we... On the day chi-ch’ou took an 
omen as to a doubtful matter. This month there 
will be no [text here broken off]. 

mob h i fo mow shén pu [a chéng, On the 
day mou-shén took an omen as to an expedition. 

ti Fi  chéng wu lao, Took omens from five 
victims. [Presumably from the bones of these 
beasts after slaughtering them for sacrifice, ] 


: htt bh AS A S Pl kéng we pu chéng chin 


yueh wu hsinny. On the day kéng-wu took an 
omen, This month there will be nothing untoward. 
[Same sentence with different cycle characters on 


H. 69.] 


. & EE pb mow hai wang pu. On the day mou- 


hai the king took an omen. [Sentence complete, 
no other characters. | 

Harwat =F BM" tsiishangtien hsing 
chih yit yit wu —. From Shang Tien travelling 
as far as Yii [in Honan] there will be no —. 
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[The unknown character probably stands for some 
such word as “ untoward ”.| 

192. ZAAbp MRHEHRT*ERRKE-A 
iyu pu lit chéng wang ech's tien yil—wang lar 
wu tear isai a yueh, On the day yw took an 
omen as to an expedition. The king will hunt 
in [here follows a blank space in the original]. 
No mishap in going or returning, in the first 
month, 

130. @# EBeE FR Pm A BB tet shang 
Mien teu chih yi yi yil i jén wu hsiwng. 
Hastening from Shang Tien as far as Yii, I, the 
One Man, shall have no mishap. 

131. MK # FL A owe shui tsai chin yueh, No floods 
in the ninth month. 

132. E HO S & wong ech’ tien wa taai. The king's 
hunting will be without mishap. 

188. 1k * +A KB chi—ye yi yu ta yi. The 
— at Vii, there will be heavy rain. | 

134. EM tE Fo Me OK wong ch’ hai yi heiang wu 
faai. The king will move to Hsiang without 
mishap. 

135. 4, Bb MET WB RK it hai pu chéng wang 
cht tien wu tsai. On the day i-hai took an omen 
as to the king's hunting: no mishap. 

136. @ HF FR A ming & yi fst oun yuel. 
Commanded his younger brothers and his sons 
and grandsons, saying . . 

137. 4 Fl @ Se teat teu i teung, In the ancestral 
temple of Tsu I. 

138. 3 % Mi HE Asin hei shuai muti. On the day 
hein-hea will [or, did] conduct mother and younger 
brothers. 

139. & 4M A id F MZ chihaichéng chi tea ya 
few i. On the day chi-hai took an omen as to the 
sacrifice to Tsu I. 
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140. Sb A SRE A HK wei chow pu chéng 
chin sui wu ta ahi. On the day kusi-ch'ow, 
ascertained by omen that this harvest there will 
be no floods. 

4.. 8B FP A HB A FB WH kuei chow pu chéng 
chi tet yueh yu yit, On the day kuet-ch'ow 
ascertained by omen that by this month there will 
be rain. 

142. 8 KA A MB luei wei chéng yu wu hus. On 
the day (uei-wer took an omen whether or not 
there will be misfortune. 

143. Bp A HR W kuei-ch’ow pu chéng yu wu 
hwo. On the day fuet-ch’ou took an omen whether 
or not there will be misfortune, 

144. FE BE = Auolw son. Caught three deer. 

145. § @ & 7 F Bere At FB ochéng tet chin 
chih yit kéng-heit pu ch'i yit, Took an omen that 
from now till the day kéng-Asii it will not rain. 

i464. Gf & 8 A Tk A chéng chin jth pie chlt api. 
Ascertained by omen that it will not rain 
to-day. 

47. 2 wy ee FA OT chi mao chéng kao yit fu 
ting. On the day chi-mao took an omen as to 
an announcement to Father Ting. 

148. Hl $s BG HB OPE chia cl’ én kev chi ayit 
fivhsiang, On the day chia-ch'én presented a disk 
and a lucky fish [viz. 0 cowrie]; good fortune. 

149. FB 7 (4 BF Asin hn skiing: po kevm. On 
the day hksin-hai the Baron of Shang presented 
a disk. 

10. Hh RABRHARER ART * —F 
ping shén wu yueh chi jih ket pi hsiang jak sun 
isi—i yi, On the day ping-shén, of the fifth 
month, being a lucky day, presented a disk. 
On a fortunate day the grandsons and sons— 
& cOWTIe. 
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151. 3 $0 13 Ef kuwei-mao ts'i pi. On the day kuei- 
mao bestowed a disk. 

152. sR it % EF A RE mow yin kei pi chihsiang. On 
the day mou-yin presented a disk: good fortune. 

153. 2 E ° 6A EB BG kuei-ssithei yueh pi chi. 
On the day Awei-ssii—presented a moon disk : 
good luck. 

14. > ABE tt B ME chin jih yi chiang ch'i hai 
{i,. To-day rain will fall in the west, | 

155. Ff GH PE yuck tf chi keiang. May the moon's 
influence bring good fortune! 

I will close these extracts with two which have 
a definite historical interest, inasmuch as they seem to 
refer respectively to the first, and the last but one, of the 
sovereigns of the Shang or Yin dynasty, which lasted from 
B.C, 1766 to Bc. 1122, 

156. K Z Tal. These characters occur twice in my 
collection, vix. on H. 28 and H. 365, and seem to 
designate a personage so named. In the first example, on 
a fragment of deer's horn, they are inscribed side by side, 
the rest of the legend being in vertical columns. This 
horizontal juxtaposition is frequent, though not universal, 
on these relies with the names of personages. (1 have 
noticed it particularly in the case of Tsu I, who reigned 
B,C, 1625-1506, e.g. on H, 305.) But on H. 365 the two 
words Ta I appear in the ordinary vertical sequence. 

Now the curious thing is that there is no Shang 
dynasty emperor named T'a (or Tai) I in the received list 
of those sovereigns. However, the Historical Memoirs of 
Ssii-ma Ts'ien state that the personal name of Cheng 
Tang, the founder of the d ynasty, was T'ien 1 (3 Z,). 
And the Chinese author, Mr. Lo Chén-yii, in his Yim 
Shang Chéng Pu Wén Tz Kao, Examination of the 
characters used in divination in the Yin-Shang dynasty, 
p. 6, has ingeniously observed that, judging by the analogy 
of the names of the early rulers of the dynasty, T’ai Ting, 
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Tai Chia, T’ai Kéng, and T’si Mou, there ean be little 
doubt that the received  7,, Tien I, is a misreading of 
A ¢@, Tal. I feel contident Lo is right in this. The 
early forms of %{ and 4% are very like, and this, I suspect, 
is only one of many blunders made by the Han scholars in 
reading and transcribing early original records. It would 
certainly otherwise be difficult to explain how that of the 
illustrious founder of the dynasty should be among the 
few Royal names absent from those mentioned on these 
bones. 

157. The last extract I shall give is from a unique form 
of symbolic disk. The latter is of the usual type, but 
surmounted by a crescent moon with the two horns 
attached to the edge of the disk. Joined to the lower 
limb of the main disk, opposite the crescent, is a much 
smaller cirele, which presumably symbolizes thesun. The 
main disk, the crescent moon, and the small disk are all 
eovered with characters on both sides. The following 
passage is the opening part of the main inscription on the 
obverse, of which it forms rather more than a third. It 
runs, in modern script, and with reservations explained 
In my notes as to the Sth, 13th, and 17th characters, 
PHEbPARZC#A#RAABZA AB 2 
... chia shen wang pu chéng shou t kei cht yueh ta yin 
Chih yueh ta yang chih . 2. “On the day chia shén the 
king inquired by omen from Shou I as to giving that 
which is called the Great Feminine, and that which is 
called the Pure Masculine ... ," the “Great Feminine” 
and the “ Pure Masculine” being no doubt the moon and 
the sun. In the notes [ discuss several points of tran- 
scription and translation raised by this passage, but here 
I desire to call attention only to the name Shou [. 

In these two characters, xy ? in the original, I believe 
we have the true name of the last sovereign but one of 
the Shang dynasty, known in the received text of Ssa- 
ma Ts'ien's Historical Memoirs as #% Z, Ti I. It will 
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naturally be asked what arguments I can urge for such 
a novel opinion. Let megive them. In the first place, let 
us notice that the designations of the last two rulers of 
this dynasty are differently given in the Historieal Memoirs 
and the Bamboo Books. In the Memoirs they are styled 
a @, Til, and $+ 22 Chou Hsin: in the Bamboo Books, 
Ti Land = Ti Hsin. The early commentator on the 
latter work adds the rather enigmatic note upon Ti Hsin, 
4 2 Ds ME & FF, ming show tsi chow yeh yueh 
show fisein, “ His name was Shou, that is Chou. He was 
ealled Shou Hsin.” Observe the apparent confusion here 
between Shou Hsin and Chou Hsin, and the conflict of the 
two authorities. (In the Book of History, Shang Shu, 
the name is always Shou, not Chou.) 

Now if the old text of the Bamboo Books, and the 
genealogical records which may have formed part of the 
basis of Ssii-ma Ts'ien’s History, contained a form re- 
sembling this character Shou as written on this and other 
bone fragments, it might well have been misread as } 
chou by the Han scholars, and the annotator of the Bamboo 
Books may be correct in his note that Shou Hsin was the 
real designation of the last sovereign. And this name 
Shou may have been inherited from his father the 
so-called Ti I, who, as I suggest, was really the Shou I 
of our relic. 

I had made a note to the above effect before I chanced 
upon a happy confirmation of this conjecture in the pages 
of the Liu Shu Ku of Tai Tong, under the character "@ 
He writes: “The Shang sovereign Shou & is always thus 
written in the Book of History; in the other classical 
works always $f chou. One man should not have two 
names. Moreover, exclusive of this Shang dynasty Chou, 
the word has never been used, being an error for Show" 
(my italics), 

OF course, the fact that the last of the dynasty was 
known as Shou Hsin does not prove that his father was 
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known as Shou I. But when we find a personage of that 
name who appears to have been a sovereign, but who 
cannot be identified eo nomime as one of the known line 
of Shang, the presumption seems strong that the foregoing 
suggestion is correct, especially as all the other three 
rulers having in their names the character I 7,. viz. Tsu I, 
Hsiao I, and Wu I, are found on the bones indicated by 
those very designations. The case of Tien I, alias Ta I, 
we have already discussed. 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By D. B. SPOONER 


he since the exact site of ASoka’s classic capital was 

determined for us by the keenness and sagacity of 
Colonel Waddell, it has been a dream of the Government 
of India in the Archeological Department to subject the 
site of Pataliputra to an examination commensurate 
with its importance. Colonel Waddell had, however, so 
abundantly demonstrated, in his trial excavations, the 
difficulty and costliness of extended operations here, that 
the dream had, until recently, appeared remote of realization. 
The munificence of Mr. Ratan Tata of Bombay has made 
the undertaking possible, and his otfer of twenty thousand 
rupees a year, for an indefinite number of years, has enabled 
the Archmological Department to take up the work on 
a seale that would otherwise have been far beyond our 
TESOUTCES, 

My own personal thanks are due to Dr. Marshall, the 
Director-General of Arehweology in India, tor having 
entrusted me with the direction of this work. It is 
a privilege such as has come to few men in the Indian 
field, 

This is not the place to enter upon any detailed disenssion 
of the actual work so far accomplished. A more or less 
adequate statement of the progress made has already been 
published in the Annual Reports of the Archeological 
Survey, Eastern Cirele, for the years 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
and reference may be had to these for the particulars of the 
work. It is, however, essential that a brief résumé of our 
results should be given here, as it is directly out of the 
excavation that the inquiry has grown whose results are 
embodied in this paper. 
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Colonel Waddell, it will be remembered, made a pre- 
liminary examination of several detached sites in and 
around Patna. Among these was a field situated between 
two tanks in the immediate neighbourhood of Kumrahar, 
a Village south of the modern city, Here the Colonel 
recovered certain fragments of polished stone with a curving 
surface, which he rightly judged to be portions of Mauryan 
pillars. These, he was inclined to think, must have been of 

*Asokan manufacture. And, as the Chinese pilrims tell us 
that ASoka erected at least two inscribed pillars in his 
capital, Colonel Waddell thought that one of these two must 
have been located somewhere in this neighbourhood, In 
view of the very little evidence available as a basis for 
judgement at that time, these conclusions were warranted, 
and in determining to open Mr. Tata's excavations at this 
site the Department was not without hope of proving that 
Colonel Waddell was right. 

The work was begun on January 6, 1913. It soon 
became apparent, then, from the multiplicity, varied texture, 
and small diameter of our pillar fragments, that they could 
not have emanated from an edict column. I therefore 
assumed that some Mauryan building must have been 
situated here, and altered iny methods of work to suit this 
changed hypothesis. The result was entirely satisfactory, 
as on February 7, one month from the commencement of the 
work, the columnar rows of a vast pillared hall were located. 
It has proved, however, a work of unusual ditheulty to 
determine the extent of this building, owing to the singular 
fact that the massive and imperishable portions of the 
structure have wholly disappeared, apparently by sinkage, 
The wooden parts, the roof, the floor, ete, have been burnt 
or have decayed, as the case may be, and all that is left at 
present to tell the story of the palace is the disjecta 
membra of its rain and the singular stratigraphical 
indications of the soil, Evidences of this nature are not 
easy to observe, They are more difficult to co-ordinate, 
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and still more so to elucidate connectedly. This must be 
my excuse for not having gained a larger finality of 
judgment, with the men and money at my disposal; but 
the following pages will show that substantial progress has 
been made, EVE DOW, 

Tt will be seen that the tangible evidences from which 
my deductions are drawn are very few. But it should be 
understood that stratigraphical evidences cannot lie, and 
that by careful observation and scrupulous tabulation they 
ean be made to yield almost as certain information us to 
the nature of a structure as actual remnants of the same 
in situ. When we find, for example, that heaps of pillar 
fragments lie in rows at regular intervals across the site ; 
that underneath these heaps of stone, descending tubular 
holes occur, tilled from above; that these holes are always 
round in plan, of fixed diameter, and regularly spaced, we 
sec as clearly that rows of columns originally stood at 
these particular points as though we actually had the 
pillars in position. It is by following methods such as 
these that I have derived that information which is the 
basis of my present inquiry. The data are at least 
definite and aceurate. But whether my interpretation of 
them is the one and only right one must be left to the 
future to determine, One object in this paper is to make 
them seem more reasonable. 

The starting-point for our deductions 1s the ground plan 
of the building under excavation. By the end of the first 
season we had located eight rows of monolithic polished 
‘pillars, with at least ten pillars in each row. For reasons 
we need not here discuss, one of these pillars was found to 
have eseaped the general fate of sinkage, and this one 
was recovered. From it exact measurements have been 
determined, which have introduced an element of real 
precision into the study; and this has enabled me to deal 
with the nature and design of the palace in a manner 
much more satisfactory than would otherwise have been ‘ 
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possible at this stage. We see now, for example, that the 
building consisted of a vast pillared hall, presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in square bays over 
the entire aren, placed at distances of 15 feet, or ten 
Mauryan cubits, each from each. This much alone 
disclosed the fact that the building was unparalleled in 
ancient India. Square halls with multiple rows of pillars 
in square bays are commonplaces in modern Indian 
architecture, but the really ancient period has hitherto 
had none to show. . 

The mere fact that our building seemed unique might 
never have led us to the right clue for its interpretation 
had foreign influence in Mauryan times not been established 
theretofore. But it has been known for years that Agoka's 
edicts echo the great Darius’s, that the style of his 
sculptured capitals originated in Persepolis, and it had 
been inferred, by Dr. Marshall in particular from the 
Sarnath capital, that Mauryan stonework had been 
wrought by foreign masons. Whun, then, the plan of our 
building seemed to be so clearly un-Indian, while our 
columns showed the peculiar Persian polish, it seemed to 
ine not impossible that even in its design the building 
might have been under Persian influence, My wife was 
sure that she remembered something of the sort among the 
pictures of Persepolis, and her optimism finally induced 
iné to search among the records of that site. 

I did not have far to look. The so-called Hall of 
& Hundred Columns at Persepolis, the throne-room of 
Darius Hystaspes, afforded a sufficiently striking parallel 
to our structure at first glance. It was a square hall, 
with ten rows of ten columns, evenly spaced in square 
bays. At Pataliputra, to be sure, we had only eight rows, 
but there was every reason to suppose that others would 
be found, and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to 
correspond with the porch in Persepolis on the north side 
of the throne-room, Our orientation appeared to be 
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correct. Nay, more, the one big column which we had 
recovered showed a mason's mark of curious type, which 
seemed extremely similar to a mason’s mark familiar 
at Persepolis. The form was not identical, perhaps, but 
the resemblance was nevertheless unmistakable and 
very striking. This, then, was satisfactory, and I was 
encouraged to look more closely into the details of the two 
buildings. On so doing I found that Darius’s columns 
were ten Persian cubits apart. The Mauryan columns 
are ten Indian cubits apart. Did this imply identity of 
seale? It seemed to, although there was still the out- 
standing possibility that the two stractures had been of the 
same size, and that the difference between the two cubits had 
been equalized by using more pillars in the Indian hall, 
The intercolumniation at Kumrahar was found to be five 
diameters; an intercolumniation not identical, perhaps, 
with that of the Persian throne-room, but still one which 
is essentially Persepolitan, and never found, so far as I am 
aware, in any other country of antiquity. No capitals had 
been recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the two 
buildings, nor had any pedestals been met with. But 
a careful study of the stratification suggested that pedestals 
had, in all probability, existed in our hall, and the indicated 
dimensions and proportions justified the thought that these 
pedestals must have been themselves of Persepolitan type, 
round in plan, some 3 feet high, and, inferentially, bell- 
shaped, though as regards this latter point no evidence 
exists. 

Other points of seeming similarity between the Mauryan 
hall and its suspected Achwmenian prototype were also 
found, but « diseussion of them is unnecessary in this 
paper. Enough has been said already to explain why it 
seemed to me reasonable to assume, as a working 
hypothesis for the conduct of my future operations, that 
the structure under excavation really did betray strong 
Achremenian influence, and that indeed it looked, at even 
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that early stage of the work, curiously like a copy of the 
Persian ball. 

But, if we were justitied in assuming, even tentatively 
that the throne-room of Darius was really the prototype of 
this Mauryan palace, the question then arose, what about 
those other palaces associated with the throne-room at 
Persepolis? There the throne-room is only one of a large 
complex of halls and porticoes, Was it conceivable that 
the Mauryans should have copied the whole design? It 
certainly was not conceivable that the hall we were 
excavating could have stood in splendid isolation. There 
must have been other buildings associated with it. Might 
they not have reflected the Achwmmenian grouping, after 
all? At any rate, it could do no harm to look and 
see if there were surface indications at the appropriate 
points. In order to do this I took Lord Curzon's plan 
of Persepolis, marked out the south-west corner of our 
pillared hall as closely as was possible at that time, and 
started out through the jungle with tape and compass, 

The whole story of that wonderful day cannot be given 
here. It will be found in my Annual Report for 1919-14. 
But here it will suffice to record that the results of that 
exploration were fairly astounding. 

At a point almost precisely corresponding to the position 
of the House of Xerxes (Lord Curzon's" S.E. Edifiee’’) I dis- 
covered a mound which was correct in form and orientation. 
This lay south of the pillared hall, or rather south-west, 
and its corners, being square, showed that it could not mark 
thesite of any early stipa. Now north-west of this position 
in Persepolis lies the Palace of Darius, On proceeding 
in this direction for a suitable distance, a further mound 
appeared, which corresponded with startling accuracy to 
the monument in the similar position at Persepolis. The 
outline of this mound, its orientation, its configuration, and 
its bearing from the other sites, all seemed in perfect 
harmony with our theory. Nay, I was also able to 
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determine that all these mounds, ete., lay on a well-defined 
raised area, with a sharply marked edge which counter- 
feited curiously the edge of the artificial terrmee at Perse- 
polis, not only in bearing and extent, but even as regards 
the south-west angle. The whole plateau appeared to have 
been once surrounded by a moat. This seemed to imply 
a Mauryan copy of the entire Persepolitan design in all its 
main essentials, There were even ridges and other minor 
indications at other points corresponding to further 
members of the Achremenian group of structures ; but these 
were less conclusive than the main mounds, and their 
significance was uncertain. Enough was clear, however, 
to show us that not only was our original pillared hall 
strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne-room even in 
matters of detail, but that its surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to the Achwmenian site which could not 
possibly be explained except by the assumption that the 
one reflected the other definitely. 

No ecerlainty, of course, could be attained until further 
excavations could be carried out. Conerete evidences 
mast be found, inseriptional or otherwise, before we ean 
determine the question finally. But I was forced to 
eonclude either that we had the most extraordinary 
chapter of accidents known to archwology, or that we 
had a conscious Mauryan copy of Persepolis. The latter 
assumption seemed more probable. And yet, when I 
stopped to ask myself what such a Mauryan replica of 
Persepolis. would mean, and to consider all that such 
a thing must seemingly imply, I was not altogether sure 
at first that such a theory would be really tenable. Did 
it appear consistent with existing knowledge ? 

It remains doubtful whether the purely monumental 
evidences previously known in India would warrant an 
affirmative answer to this question. It has for many 
years been recognized that Persian influence did indeed 
exist in India, although the extent of this influence was 
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undetermined. Mr. Kennedy, writing in the Journal of 
the Hoyal Asiatic Society sixteen years ago,’ recognized 
Persepolis as the channel for most Assyrian forms in 
India, and stated that, however indigenous the elementary 
conceptions of art and architecture may have been, “there 
was abundant seape for the borrowing of detail; and, as 
& matter of fact,” he adds, “most of the details were 
borrowed from Persia.” And yet neither Mr. Kennedy 
nor, before him, Professor Griinwedel could adduce much as 
extant and tangible exeept a few Aéokan capitals, a few 
Persepolitan pilasters, and isolated Persian or Assyrian 
motifs as concrete evidence, beside the Agoka inscriptions, 
for that influence that, none the less, they rightly 
predicated. Griinwedel declared that all the important 
monuments of really ancient India which have been 
preserved show undoubted Persian influence in their 
style. But he was forced to admit that “this Persian 
style ... is unfortunately represented only by a few 
monuments upon whieh it is almost impossible to 
pronounce judgement ”- 

But does this mean that really very little Persian 
influence is traceable in carly India? And, just beeause 
few monuments can be adduced to prove the point, are we 
to hold that theories of large influence are untenable? 
By no means. We know that Darius counted India 
among his provinces, although the extent of his dominions 
in this country is unknown, and Biihler endorsed the 
ascription of the Kharoshthi system of writing to the 
Aramaic clerks of Achwmenian rule. These facts alone 
Jostify Griinwedel and would render plausible enough an 
assumption of large Persian influence in early days, even 
had we no shred of other evidence at all. But, when we 
come to the Asoka period and find his edicts echoing 

' Of. TRAS,, April, 1896, p. 243, ; 


* Of Griinwedel, uddhistische Kunst in Incien (Isted., Berlin, 1893), 
p. 17; Griinwedel & Burgess, Buddhiat Art in Indica, p. 17, ; 
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Darius's; when Dr. Marshall tells us bis columns and his 
capitals were wrought by Greco-Persinn masons; when 
Dr. Thomas shows us how we must look to the facade of 
Darius's tomb to realize how the Mathura Lion Capital 
‘fitted into place, we surely see that Persian influence in 
early India is no hypothesis at all. The only mystery is 
that monumental evidences are so few. 

It may be true that, so far as Indian architecture is 
concerned, the only substantial point showing Persian 
influence is the capital.’ It may be true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, 
as a whole, has hitherto been known which one could say 
was based directly on a Persian model. But these facts 
do not militate against our theory seriously, nor render our 
suggested interpretation of the archmological indications 
at Kumrahar at all unplausible, as they show us that 
Persiun influence ought to be traceable in India more 
largely than it ia. But our ease is even stronger, for 
these evidences do not stand alone, There is fortunately 
a certain body of literature also available, in conjunction 
with which our other data gain greatly in cohesion and 


sigmilicance. 
Pecextlicase will bear us testimony that the Indian 
Court was almost wholly Persian in his day. Mr. Vincent 
Smith has brought together the details in his invaluable 
History, and the picture which he paints for us of 
Chandragupta’s Court is Achwmenian in every line and 
tint. By far the strongest of the evidences named above 
are obviously those for the Agokan period. When the 
edict pillars of Agoka testify to Persian influence, not by 
their style alone, but by their substance and their very 
script, it is clear that he, at least, drew detinitely on the 
West for inspiration, Without Megasthenes, however, the 
1 According to Fergusson the most Persepolitan of all Indian capitals 


are those in the comparatively late caves of Bedea; of. fnedion onal 
Eastern Architecture, 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 198. 
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fact could seem an isolated one, a personal predilection, 
possibly of the -individnal, not of itself involving 
necessarily any subservience to Persian culture on the 
part of either Court or country, and, indeed, restricted 
largely, so it might have seemed, to the one domain of 
royal proclamations. Megasthenes shows us that this was 
not the ease, and teaches us that in this turning to the 
West for inspiration Asoka made, himself, no new 


4 departure, but merely followed in a course inaugurated 
by his grandfather, and thus familiar to the dynasty as 
*, such. Indeed, considering what the classic authors say, 


it is apparent that in the earlier days Persian influence at 
the Mauryan Court was, if anything, stronger than has 
hitherto been evidenced for later times. We know, 
however, that even in ASoka's reign the Viceroy in the 
west of his dominions was an actual Persian named 
Tushfispa,; and it is believed that the famous waterworks 
he carried out were copies of the Babylonian, But for 
Chandragupta's time the evidences are more numerous 
and more detailed, and indicate a following of Persian 
eustoms all along the line—in public works, in ceremonial, 
in penal institutions, everything. 
Here, then, we find an atmosphere indeed congenial to 
our postulate. At a Court where the Indian monarch 
washed his royal hair according to the Persian calendar, 
and built the royal highway from his palace in imitation 
of Darins’s, his palaces themselves may very well have 
been as imitative as the roynl road, We therefore need 
no longer hesitate to give our archeological evidences at 
Kumrahar their full face value. Far from being opposed 
to our existing knowledge, they merely supplement and 
complete it, uniting previous scraps of information into 
a consistent and harmonious whole, and showing us upon 
the threshold of the historical period a dynasty of almost 
purely Persian type—how purely Persian we shall see as 
we goon. The only loss involved, if this be so, concerns 
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Asoka. He has hitherto been credited with having 
introduced the use of atone, and Greeka have shared with 
Persian the honour of inspiring him, But is there any 
trace of Greek influence at Chandragupta’s Court in all the 
records of Megasthenes? A Greek himself, Megasthenes 
would surely not have failed to boast of his own nation’s 
influence at a foreign Court which he openly admired, had 
such existed. But this he most conspicuously fails to do. 
The inference is thus warranted that any Greek touches 
we may trace in Piyadasi's reign are later in their origin, 
and possibly of Bactrian provenance—a view, I think, 
which Dr. Marshall holds. For Chandragupta's - i the 
evidences point to Persia only. 

But then the question arises, is Megasthenes admissible 
as evidence for any structures yet discovered at Kumrahar? 
If these are of Afokan origin, Megasthenes may not be 
strictly relevant, as all his words relate to edifices older 
than Agoka by two generations, and generations, too, 
which must have witnessed strides in all directions, as the 
Mauryan empire settled to solidity. To justily reliance 
on Megasthenes as really relevant tomy contention, I must 
refer to Chinese sources. 

In Fa Hien one sentence in particular has obvious 
bearing. In describing how the genii had built Aéoka’s 
“halls and palaces”, he says, “piled up the stones and 
raised the walls and gates" (lei akih cha chiang ch'ileh, 
2 7 it 44 (This must, with certainty, refer to 
walls of stone, and the testimony is more valuable as 
Fa Hien describes what he himself had actually beheld. 


The description, however, is inapplicable to the structures 


under excavation at Kumrahar. These, so far ns can be 
judged, were wholly built of wood. Possibly portions 
were made of brick, but stone was.used sparingly, for 
certain features only. What Fa Hien describes is real 


t Legere, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, trans., p. 77; text, pe—_-P- JE. 
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stone architecture of developed type. At Kuomrahar what 
we see is the first use of dressed stone for building 
purposes, where stone is still subordinate to wood, and 
largely restricted to columnar use, and use in decorative 
adjuncts to the structure. The architectural stage appears 
essentially an older one. 

But let us note that, although Fa Hien's description of 
Agoka’s palaces would make it diffienlt, if not impossible, 
to assign our new-found monuments to this emperor, it is 
nevertheless in no way inappropriate to a Persian palace, 
or rather, I might say, it seems of singular propriety for 
buildings of the Persian type specitically. Not only did 
the genit pile up the stones to build the walls and gates; 
they further executed, as Legge puts it, “the elegant 
earving and inlaid sculpture work ... which no human 
hands of this world could accomplish.’ These words are 
surely apt enough in application to the palaces of Darius 
or of Xerxes, with their vast sculptured stylobates of 
stone, even if we do not press the “inlaid sculpture work °. 
I do not know, myself, exactly what these words imply. 
The Chinese text says only fo lou, #] #, which Giles 
explains? as (a) “to cut into”, (4) “ to carve, engrave”, or, 
both combined, as equal to “inlay”. The thought lies 
near at hand that what the pilgrim really means are 
figural mosaics of glazed brick, like those of Susa’ Ii 
this is really so, the Persian nature of even ASoka’s palace 
is assured indeed. However that may be, and whether 
Fa Hien be taken as implying Persian influence in Agoka’s 
palaces or not, he certainly cannot be quoted in support of 
any ascription to Agoka of our buildings at Kumrahar, so 
far as present indications gro. 

Nor can Hiuen Thsang. He tells us little of the nature 
of the Agokan monuments, but fortunately one passage 


' Legge, Record of Bnitdhistic Kingdoms, trans, p. 77. 

* Dictionary numbers 6000 ancl 734. 

* Of the Lion Frieze and the Frieze of Archers pictured by Perrot and 
Chipier against p, 420 of their History of Art in Persia, English trans. 


fi 
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may be noted which bears significantly on the question of 
topography. After mentioning the “ old palace", which 
to my mind, means Aéoka’s palace inferentially, and having 
dealt successively with all the sites of interest lymg to 
the north, the pilgrim, standing at the palace as his centre, 
turns him then towards the group of stiipas now identitied 
with Panch Pahari. In one straight line with these 
apparently, and somewhere midway between them and 
the palace itself, he notes the presenee of an ancient 
terrace beside a little hill of stone. The passage has been 
variously rendered, and seems to have been of vague 


significance to most translators. Beal calls it not a terrace. 


but « tower; but Watters must be right in using 
“terrace” to interpret fai, 2%. Both he and Beal, 
however, then assert that of the tower, or of this terrace, 
the stone foundations were still traceable. But is this 
consonant with what is known of Piitaliputran archmology ? 
Such foundations as have hitherto been met with in this 
city are of wood, and wooden palisades are attested both 
by the EuAcor mepiforov of Megasthenes, and by con- 
siderable stretches actually recovered here and there in 
Patua to confirm the Greek. If any terrace did exist, we 
may feel sure that its foundations were of wood. The 
Chineso text thus seems to me to demand a different 
rendering, The original! reads: pang yu hu tar; yt 
chi chi shih; cl’ih chao lien i, FA the H SIE Bi 
Hi. % if mt H.. Word for word this may be rendered, 
“heside [the small stony hill], there is, old, terrace ; extant, 
foundations, heaps, stones ; ponds, pools, flowing water, 
ripples.” In view, therefore, of what actually meets the 
eve at Pataliputra, I propose te interpret this to mean 
that by the side of the little hill aforementioned there 
was an ancient terrace, upon which still existed old 
foundations and heaps of stone debris, together with 
‘Hh yoo edition, vol ii, book viii, p. 10, last line ; Bel, Muelcthtat 
Records, etc., vol. ji, p. DS. 
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tanks of rippling water, From the archmologieal point of 
view this is a rendering considerably more probable than 
any hitherto advanced. It literally and with accuracy 
describes the terrace now discovered. whereon tanks and 
old foundations must indeed have been traceable in Hinen 
Thsang’s time. I have, therefore. no hesitation in 
advancing this version of the text, and applying it to the 
site of Mr, Tata's excavations. 

The bearing from Panch Pahari is, however, incorrect 
as stated in the Chinese, where all the manuseripts 
collated for the Kyéto edition (kindly sent me by any 
former gure, Dr. Takakusu) place both the terrace and 
the stiipas south-west of the old palace But as no one, 
so far as I can remember, has ever sought to place the 
palace north-east of Panch Pahari, and as the places 
mentioned by Hinen Thsang as lying to the north were 
sought by Colonel Waddell generally to the north-west of 
the Kumrahar site, the single character involved seems 
open to suspicion. Panch Pahari is definitely south-east 
of both our terrace and any probable location for Agoka’s 
palace, and instead of hai nan,  . “south-west,” we 
presumably must read tung nan, MO, “south-enst.” 
At all events, even putting aside this suggested alteration 
of a single character, and one relating only to that most 
readily mistaken of all voeables, the cardinal points, it is 
tomy mind certain that the pilgrim is referring to our 
terrace at Kumrahar, and equally certain that he 
differentiates it from Agoka's palace, Thus both our 
Chinese authors seem to indicate that our remains are 
not those of the Agokan palaces. That they are not of 
later date is obvious from the monuments themselves, 
We therefore must assign them either to Bindusira or to 
Chandragupta, and the relevancy of Mogasthenes ix 
inanifest in either ease. 


' Watters’ rendering of ft Se, kw bung, by ‘old city’ seems to me 
indefenailsle. = 
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If, then, the aseription of these buildings to the earliest 
Mauryan times is justified, and they themselves seem 
striving to proclaim their Persian character, the harmony 
between our archeological evidences and our Greek 
historians would seem complete. If to all this there can 
be added evidence from Indian literary sources tending to 
prove the existence of Persian buildings at this period, the 
chain of testimony will be all that could be wished, and 
the probability of Achmmenian dominance in Mauryan 
architecture be raised to very near a certainty, Our first 
inquiry in this paper, therefore, must be into the Indian 
evidences on this architectural point. 

/ I had not, myself, expected any Indian documents to 
shed light upon the question. I must therefore thank 
Professor Jacobi for suggesting that perhaps the 
Mahabharata might have some bearing on the problem, 
The hint has proved a clue to veins of rich suggestiveness, 
The first thing to cateh my eye on following this 
distinguished scholar's counsel was # paragraph in 
Hopkinss Great Epie. On p. 391, where he discusses - 
the age of the Mahabharata, we read: .“ More important 
than this evidence [of Buddhist philosophy, ete.) is 
the architecture, which is of stone and metal and js 
attributed in all the more important building operations 
to the demon Asura or Dainava Maya, who by his magic 
power builds such huge buildings as are deseribed, 
immense moated palaces with arches, and a roof supported 
by a thousand columns.” 

These words reminded me at once of the moated 
monuments whose buried vestiges [ had been privileged 
to find; and when so many and so varied reasons existed 
for believing them to be of Persian character, actually 
constructed by imported Persian masons (for have we 
not a Persian mason’s mark on our big column ?), the 
ascription in the Mahabharata of structures such as these 
to one Asura Maya leapt into instant meaning as an echo 
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of Ahura Mazda, Every detail that I have subsequently 
ascertained has tended to confirm this supposition. The 
Sanskrit text appears to me directly applicable to 
structures of the type recovered at Kumrahar, and as 
these, from all the evidences, are of Persian type, and 
those are openly ascribed to superhuman agency in the 
person of the Asura Maya, it would seem to me that all 
our streams of evidence converge harmoniously, and that 
the Asura Maya really means Ahura Mazda! 

In making this statement I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood us implying that Maya is, or could be, any Indian 
cognate equivalent of Mazda. The Indian cognate, 
Dr. Thomas tells me, is media, What I do mean is, that 
when the use of dressed stone for building purposes was 
first introduced into India by the Mauryas, through the 
instrumentality of imported Persian masons, these builders, 
being of Zoroastrian faith and accustomed to ascribe their 
works to the grace of Ahura Mazda, made this name 
familiar to the Indian population in this connexion 
specifically. As these buildings were, to the Indian mind, 
ef supernatural grandeur and elegance, there gradually 
grew up the belief that Ahura Mazda was the actual 
builder of them. The name, however, remained at all 
times « foreign one, and, like all other foreign names in 
India, was pronounced by the people in an approximate 
form only. 

The equation of Asura with Ahura needs no defence. 
That much is palpable enough. Nor does the equation of 
Maya with Mazda involve any serious difliculties, It is 
well known that foreign sounds represented in Enelish 


* As regards Weber's ** Vermuthung ™ that the Asum Maya is to be 
identified with Prolemaios, all I need say is that the «nggestion seems 
to me wholly unsupported. But Weber's remark, “dass wir unter 
Drinavis und Asuris hiintig genug fremde Vilker 2u verstehen haber,” 
and his contention that Maya was originally of foreign origin are-both 
alike serviceable for my own argument, Cf. Ine, Stwel. ii, 943, and 
Akad, Vorlesungen ther Ind. Literaturgeachichte, p, 235, 
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by j or zor zh both were and are commonly transcribed 
in India with a y, as in the case of Af%ov and Ayasea, 
where we may be sure that the y was pronounced with 
o sound near to the French j, a5 is indeed: the ease in 
many parts of India to-day. This, then, justifies us in 
re-writing the form Asura Maya as Aswra Maja, and the 
closeness of this to Ahura Masda thus becomes apparent. 
Given Ahwra Mazda in the mouths of imported masons, 
Asura Maya, with a 7 sound, is what might normally 
-have been expected as the Indianized form of the name. 
The association of the Asura Maya, thus derived, with 
architectural works in particular, is largely explained by 
what has already been said. But I would go even 
further than this, and would affirm that this is in entire 
aceord with Persepolitan usage, Compare, for example, 
the epigraph on the great Porch of Xerxes, as rendered by 
Lord Curzon in his Persia (vol. ii, p. 156): “A great god 
is Ormuzd, who hath created the earth, who hath created 
the heavens, who hath created man... Xerxes the 
Great King saith: by the grace of Ormuzd I have made 
this portal... Many other noble monuments there are 
in this Parsa, which I have wrought and which my father 
hath wrought. That which hath been wrought is good. 
All of it we have wrought by the grace of Ormuzd . . .” 
It may be true that neither in this epigraph nor in 
Persia generally was Ahura Mazda looked upon, in 
Achwmenian times, as the literal builder. But neither 
need we suppose that in the days of the Mauryas the Asura 
Maya was so looked upon, either, The conception of the 
Asura Maya as an active architect 1s an essentially Inter 
development, which presumably took place as Persepolitan 
architecture waned in India, and such palaces as the 
Mauryas had constructed came to seem more and more 
superhuman to the feebler generations which succeeded. 
This seems to me to provide us at Inst with a true 
historical genesis for the belief that the Mauryan halls 
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and palaces were erected by the genii. Both Pa Hien and 
Hiuen Thsang state the fact, and what more natural 
background for their kusi sién, GL $f, than this very 
Asura Maya of the texts? But we need hardly imagine 
that Chandragupta looked upon the Asura Maya as an 
architect, any more than that Asoka supposed his palaces 
were built by genii. 

Tt is also true, of course, that in Persia itself Ahura 
Mazda, being the Great Spirit and Creator, was not 
necessarily more closely connected with architecture than 
with other human undertakings. Presumably he was 
always invoked in every work man undertook, and all 
that mankind wrought at all was “ wrought by the grace 
of Ormuzd", But in India, supposing such invocation 
and such aseription limited to a body of foreigners, and 
specifically to a body of stone-masons, the more restricted 
association of his name with architecture is but natural. 
That is to say, we should have had no legitimate grounds 
for surprise had we found the Indian counterpart of Ahura 
Mazda strictly and absolutely limited to architecture in 
the popular mind. But, as a matter of fact, this happens 
not to be the case. Even in India the originally broader 
character of the Asura Maya is still traceable. He is more 
than a mere architect, even here. 

This being so, it is most instructive to observe what 
other functions or characteristics are ascribed to him. If 
these could be shown to be incompatible with the character 
of Ahura Mazda, to concern themselves with matters 
foreign to Ahura Mazda in particular or Persian life in 
general, our present thesis would be much endangered, 
As it 1s, the very reverse ts the case. Under the word 
Maya the St. Petersburg dictionary records: “ N. pr. eines 
Asura, eines vollendeten Werkmeisters und Kenners aller 
4nuberkiinste . . . Lehrer der Astronomie . . . der 
Kriegskunst .. .' Could more appropriate attributes be 
found for the Great Spirit of the Zoroastrians, as known 
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to the wonder-working priesthood of the Magi? And is 
not the great Ishtar, perhaps the most popular divinity 
among the Persians, peculiarly associated with these very 
Asuras or Dinavas? Witness the compounds asuraguru, 
“teacher of the Asuras,’ and danavapijita, “ worshipped 
by the Danavas,” both of which are Sanskrit names for 
Venus, well-nttested. 

So far as general character is concerned, therefore, the 
parallelisin between the Asura Mays and Ahura Mazda is 
all that one could wish. Nay, more, unless I am mistaken, 
one line in the Mahabharata is tantamount to a direct 
asseveration of the identity proposed. For do we not 
read in MBh., book ii, 1, 

we fe favaadn 9 craarai aerate: 
Mahakavi, I would point out, is not altogether easy in this 
line, 1f taken in the ordinary Indian sense. Maya was 
certainly not a “great poet”. But cevi as o technical 
Zoroastrian term is quite harmonious to the character of 
Maya as I interpret it, and we can read the line most 
readily with both this term and Visvatarmd in the 
Magian sense-— 
“For I am the creator, the great Kavi of the Dinavas.” 
Could Maya state identity with Ormuzd in clearer terms | 

Turning now to the actual structures with which Maya 
is associated in the Mahdhlutrata, the tirst question to be 
considered is, do these buildings show any peculiarly 
Persian features? Are they pronouncedly Achawmenian 
palaces or are they merely ordinary Indian buildingson an 
increased scale ? To this question it would not hitherto 
huve been easy to give any categorical answer. But 
that they are not merely ordinary Indian buildings on 
a poetically exaggerated scale is sufficiently clear from the 
fact that nowhere in ancient India has anything of the type 
described in the Muhdbhdrata been met with, prior to the 
excavations of Paitaliputra, If, therefore, it can be shown 

Jnas, 1016 WH 
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that Chandragupta Maurya did indeed erect structures for 
which the Mafiahbhdrata text would furnish an acceptable 
description, it will follow, from the evidences named nbove, 
that the structures credited to Maya in the Epic were 
really palaces of Persian type. For it would be difficult 
indeed to deny the Persian character of the monuments 
now located in Patna, 

We cannot consider the question adequately without 
a detailed reference to the Sanskrit text. The first passage 
I wish to consider is MBh. ii, 1. 14-17, which reads as 
follows :— 


Tata qawatfa atarent aay: | 
saath 4 carin acifa fafauria = 
fataatta = aearia arate carta = | 
wacita fanratta argaraitata it 
Teas 4 gant fafaatia agam: | 


Here Maya himself is giving to Arjuna a catalogue, as it 
were, of all the wondrous things that he had fashioned. 
I translate: “Aforetimes, Partha, the palaces of the 
Dinavas were wrought by me; pavilions full of pleasures 
and abounding in delights a thousandfold; delightful 
gardens, too, and ponds of various kinds; and wondrous 
vestments, chariots that moved at will, and cities far 
extended, with high rampart walls; also thousands of 
wondrous vehicles most excellent, and pleasing caves to 
every comfort joined. All these by me were wrought.” 
Are splendid palaces, pavilions, pleasure gardens, fancy 
ponds, and wondrous vestments such things as one would 
naturally expect to find predicated of the aboriginal 
tribes, as the Asuras are called, and cities stretching far 


. * CE Fausball's fadian Mythology, pi, and again p, 41, 
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and wide with lofty ramparts ? Certainly not. Neither 
have we any specific evidence for them as every-day 
occurrences among the Hindus at any early period, save 
one. Indeed, that they were not commonplaces is 
sufficiently clear from the Epic ascription to supernatural 
power. One does not invoke the genii to explain the 
atter-of-course, 

But there is one period of Indian history and one 
Indian Court where definite evidence exists for Just these 
things. J quote Vincent Smith's Burly History, which 
says *:“ The buildings [of Chandragupta’s Court] stood in 
an extensive park, studded with fish-pands and furnished 
with a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs . . , 
gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in profusion, 
and contributed to the brillianey of the public ceremonies. 
When the King condescended to show himself in public 
on state occasions, he was carried in a golden palanquin, 
adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed in fine 
muslin embroidered with purple and gold...” Does not 
this English quotation from Curtius and Strabo sound © 
curiously like the Mahabharata? The forgeous palaces, 
the stretching city, and the lofty ramparts of Pitaliputra 
are also all more than adequately attested by Megasthenes, 
Thus really everything ineluded by Maya in this in- 
ventory of his works is specifically evidenced for the 
Court of Chandragupta, except the eaves. As regards 
these, liowever, let me note that, in the little artificial hill 
beside the terrace which Hiuen Thsang tells of, the 
pilgrim makes particular mention of shu shih shik shah, 
& + 4 &, “several tens of stone chambers,” which are 
palpable caves.* 

In the natural hill east of the Persepolitan terrace are 
also caves, namely the royal tombs, The connecting link 
we owe to Dr. Marshall. He, studying afresh the oldest 

' First edition, p. 115, 
" Cf Watters, op, cit., vol. ii, p, 05, 
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caves In India, the Mauryan caves in the Baribar Hills, 
near Gayi, came to the conclusion, some months prior to 
my discovery of the terrace at Kumrahar, that the men 
who fashioned them betrayed familiarity with just these 
royal rock-cut tombs of Achwemenian Persia. Conld 
better or more independent proof be wished? We have 
thus found some record for the existence at Pataliputra of 
each and every thing in Maya's list, and some of these, the 
eaves particularly, are known to have been exclusively of 
Persian character. This passage alone would almost 
warrant an equation between the Asura Maya and Ahura 
Mazda. But let us continue our examination of the Epic 
text, for now we come to passages of special interest and 
significance, in this same canto. 

Maya has hitherto been pressing for permission to 
construct something for Arjuna to show his gratitude to 
him for having saved his (Maya's) life. There is possibly 
some historical allusion behind this also, if our knowledge 
were but adequate; but let it pass. Arjuna has declined 
’ the offer, so far as he is himself concerned, but ultimately 
yields to Maya's importunities to the extent of bidding 
him build something fine for Krishna, Krishna himself 
decides on a Sabha—a Durbar Hall, or throne-room, we 
should say—and proceeds then to define his wishes in 
a’ vague and general way. He stipulates for a wondrous 
hall, one that no mortals could essay to on” one 


wacmnmaite aatrue taco 


The interpretation of these words appears to me not 
easy. I cannot read them satisfactorily with any of the 
accepted meanings of abhipras yah, How could any divine 
“intentions ” or “ purposes" be so “ wrought” by Maya as 
to be literally “seen” in the Sabha? The difficulty is 
increased if these “intentions” are to be, not only divine, 





' M. Bh. ii, 1. 24, 
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but also such as appertain to Asuras and to mankind. 
Tt would seem to me that the word abhiprayah must 
contain some special meaning here, one perhaps long since - 
forgotten. None of the meanings given in the lexicons 
accessible to me seem suitable, as not a single one is lucid 
or makes sense if taken literally. 

But let us remember that Vi with abhi-pra means 
“to go near to”, “to approach”, and then particularly, 
“to approach with one’s mind”, Does this not lead us 
legitimately to the idea of conception, in, let us say, the 
artistic sense? “ Where we may see the conceptions of 
the gods and Asuras and men which thou hast formed” 
would appear a fairly literal and satisfactory rendering. 
In ultimate purport we might put it freely: “Where we 
may look on concepts of the gods, of Asuras and men 
which thou hast fashioned, a hall of this sort, prithee, 
build!" Roy has employed the word “design” in this 
passage. This is perhaps acceptable; but we may, for all 
that, be permitted to wonder in what sense he used the 
word, Abhipradyah in the meaning “ artistic design, pattern 
figure’ does not appear to have been recorded. But the 
extension isa natural one, in Sanskrit as in English, and 
I do not doubt but that we have this extended meaning 
here. But I do doubt if Roy intended so to use the word.’ 
The reference appears to be to statuary, sculptured 
representations of figures divine, semi-divine, and human 
—thus providing on interesting sidelight on the still 
open question whether divine figures were sculptured in 
India previous to the Gandhara school! 

But can support be found for this proposed translation ? 
I think it can, and to this end weld cite the passage 
ii, 8.31. Here the very hall for which Krishna is, as it 

' Since writing the above I find that Bohtlingk on p. 1022 of his 
Dietionary, vol. ¥, among the addenda to @, records abAtprdya in the 
eons: of “* Eracheinung, Phantom”, with reference to M.Bh. 13, 2827, 


tafra dirydn abhiprdydn dadarsa, which ia gratifying confirmation of 
my views. 
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were, giving his specitications in the previous passage, has 
been completed, and the text declares— 
at @ a9 waar Tafa = agi = | 
“There, by Maya bidden, eight thousand of the 
Raikshasas called Kinkaras did guard the hall 
and did uphold it.” 
And again, in the passage ii, 10. 3, the Sabha of Kubera 
is described as , 
“ Upheld by Guhyakas.” 
Into association with these two citations I should like 
to bring the passage ii, 11. 14 ff. The South Indian text 
as published in Bombay reads thus :— 


SO SYA aT g RTT WS aT SETA 93 u 

fesraten fate rata cfaawds: 0 99 0 

afa we 444 4 fated 4 aa 

e1Gd ATSqSeT Neate HERTHA HE UI 
Roy translates this as follows: “ It doth not seem fo be 
supported on columns. It knoweth no deterioration, being 
eternal, That self-effulgent mansion, by its numerous 
blazing celestial indications of unrivalled splendour, seems 
to surpass the moon, the sun, and the fire, Stationed in 
heaven, it blazes forth as if censuring the maker of the 
day.” I must confess that this does not appear to me 
specially coherent, although Fansbiéll quotes it, with 
seeming approval.* What precisely does " blazing celestial 
indications’ mean?» What is the connexion between the 
statements “it doth not seem to be supported on columns 7 
and “it knoweth no deterioration, being eternal”? And 


does not Roy's rendering j ignore the fu and disredard the 
ronstruction with it ? 





* Indian Mythology, p. TH. 
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Fausbill’s approval makes me hesitate, because I 
naturally dislike to challenge an interpretation accepted 
by so great a scholar; but I cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the text is here corrupt. A really critien!] edition of 
the Mahabharata would, I feel sure, show us the pida 
figvatt na oa si kshard placed differently, probably in 
closer association with the line afi candram, ete., where 


it would appear more relevant. That something has gone. 


wrong with the text is even externally indicated by the 


fact that stanza 15 shows only one line. Something has 


apparently got left out, and the #ifrali, ete., pada has got 
misplaced. It appears to me that the sfambhair na ca 
divitd ad iw must be broucht into connexion with the 
instrumental cases in that single line which now figures 
as stanza 15, and that in the absence of our missing 
pida we should read sfambhair na ca dhrid sa tte 
divyair nandmdhawr bhava bhdsadbhir amitaprabhaih 
consecutively, 

For the interpretation of this altered text I need only 
state that among the meanings of bhava we find “a being”, 
“a living creature". <A being in the sense of bodily form 
or siape is evidently what we need, and thus I take the 
passage to mean: “ And neither is it upheld by columns, 
but by divers radiant heavenly beings of unequalled 


splendour.” This brings me to my synthesis of all these 


passages. I take the poet to be referring, in all alike, to 
au type of throne-room or Sabha familar to his con- 
temporaries, but now lost to human memory, in which 
the actual pillars, as merely structural necessities, were 
lost to the consciousness of the beholder by reason of his 
absorption in the symbolism of a different and more 
conspicuous feature. This feature was the literal presence 
of innumerable large sculptured representations of divine 
and semi-divine beings, sO sculptured and disposed as to 
impress the beholder as actually supporting, on their 
upstretched arms, the various floors of the Sabha, thus 
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justifying the description of the poet, rakshanti ca vahants 
ea, where yvahk has its simplest and most natural meaning 
of “hearing ", or “ upholding”, literally. 

It became, then, a matter of the utmost importance for 
iy present thesis to observe that for tangible historical 


evidence for such a structure as the Muhdbhdrata F 
describes we must have recourse to Persepolis. Nowhere 
in ancient India has there hitherto been any indication . 


of a structure of this type. But on the sculptured face 
of the tomb of Darius Hystaspes, and, in abbreviated 
form, at the entrance, significantly enough, to his 
Sabha, we see depicted a structure which in all ways 
precisely illustrates the meaning of the Indian Epic. 
“This structure is the so-called Talar, an open, many- 
storied platform serving as a support to the throne, in 
which the several floors are apparently upheld by sculptured 
hosts representing, in this case, the nations subject to the * 
King of kings.’ It is the most striking sculpture at 
Persepolis, as it embodies a conception of astounding 
boldness and of magnificently imperial pomp and pride. 
The bas-reliefs display this conception in pictorial form, 
and in the absence of tangible evidences it is not strange 
that Persian archmologists have failed to follow so lofty 
a flight of the imperial Achwmenian mind, and have 
missed the actual existence at Persepolis of this Talar in 
structural form. Fergusson had the idea almost within 
his grasp, but he missed it by conceiving the Hall of 
i Hundred Columns to be merely a hall to support 
a Talar on its roof* Even this conception has met with 
criticism, as partaking of the fanciful. But evidence has 


1 For illustrations of, Curzon's Persia, vol, ii, p. 183, and again p. P76; 
Perrot & Chiplez, History of Art in Perma (Eng. trans), p. 218, and 
again p. S06; Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, p, 181, 
atl again p. 124; Stolee & Ancdreas'’s Peraepolia, vol. i, pil. 106-8, 
and vol. i, pll. 50, 60. The plate in Perrot & Chipiez is perhaps 
the best. . 

2 Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 150, 
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been found, at last, for believing not alone that the roof . 
of Darius’s throne-room did indeed sustain such oa Talar, 
but that, moreover, the whole “hall” itself was such a 
Talar, on a colossal seale. The architectural monstrosity 
of a hall covering fifty thousand square feet of area 
internally, with an estimated height of only 25 or 
$0 feet, and no means of lighting, thus gives way before 
an architectural conception of surpassing grandeur. 

And when I state that the evidence on which this 
altered restoration of Darius's throne-room is based has, 
come from the stratifiention of Pataliputra, and that the 
first Indian example of those peculiar edifices deseribed 
in the Mahabharata occurs among the palaces of 
Chandragupta Maurya at Kumrahar, which in other 
respects are deseribed by the Greek historians in language 
almost identical with the Malabharata account of Maya's 
works, I trust that I am justified in stating with some 
eontidence that the Asura Maya of India is indeed 
a reflex of the great Ahura Mazda. 


(To be continwesl, ) 














A EHAROSTHI INSCRIPTION 
By F. W. THOMAS 


OF p. 111 of Ariana Antique, under the heading 

' “Tope No. 18 of Hidda”, we read as follows : 
“This tope is situated on the brink of a water-course, 
more than a mile from the village of Hidda. In our, 
progress towards the centre we fell upon a small earthen 
jar, enclosing a stone wrapped in tuz-leaves. This simple 
deposit was perhaps the most useful that any of the 
many topes examined had yielded, for it was encompassed 
with a Bactro-Pali inscription, written with a pen, but 
very carelessly. Fearful that this testimony might 
become obliterated, or suffer in its journey from Kabul, 
I copied it at the time as well as I could, under the hope 
that, if necessary, a transcript would be serviceable.” 
Other references to the same tind may be seen on pp. 60, 
113, and 255-9, 

This was not the only occasion when Masson discovered 
in topes whieh he excavated fragments or rolls of tuz- 
leaves, as he calls them, meaning bireh-bark (see pp, 59-60, 
84, 94, 116 of the same work). In some cases the rolls 
or “twists” were inseribed with Kharogsthi characters ; 
and it is specially unfortunate that they proved too brittle 
for preservation, since they would have been undoubtedly 
the oldest surviving specimens of Indian MSS. 

To the inscription on the jar my attention was first 
drawn some years ago by finding among the fragmentary 
papers of Masson in the India Office Library (doubtless 
remains of the material from which Ariana Antiqua was 
compiled by Wilson) a number of attempts at decipher- 
ment of one or two Kharosthi inscriptions, Among them 
are the Manikiila inscription and others which are quite 
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well known. Upon a re-examination about a year ago 
it appeared that there was one inscription which was not 
familiar, and I ultimately concluded that it had never 
been published. Although this was not the fact, it was 
not very far removed from fact: the actual publication 
was very imperfect, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
scarcely ever been noticed in print. An eye-copy (here 
reproduced) will be found, in fact, lithographed at the 
foot of the table of the “ Arianian Alphabet” inserted 
opposite p. 262 of Ariana Antiqua. Its imperfection 
will appear upon comparison with the second photograph, 
which reproduces the most careful of Masson's copies 
together with his tentative decipherment: the superior 
exactness of the forms of the akgaras in this second copy 
will in the light of our present knowledge escape no one, 
The eye-copy was mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1863 (p. 144) by Cunningham, 
who read the date, in part erroneously, and the word 
dharma in |, 2, and by Dowson in this Journal for 1863 
(pp. 230-1 }. 

The inscription is in two lines, and the real commence- 
ment is not as in the facsimile, but with the 12th and 
Gth aksaras from the left ends of the two lines respectively. 
T read as follows -— 

ll. sebatéarae uthaviméatihi 20. 4. 4. mase ape for 
pijlaesa stehi dagahim 10 ig oh uReMt pra- 
tiste (thi tite gerira [ra ]javamtimi thubami 
saghammitrena navaka rmianad 

|. 2. edefi ?#jna kagalamule[ne] etesa dharm(mm ? jana 
lobkike wija yaue dharm(mm it khae badhosyete 
sariva sarvasatea(d ?)na virta(d ? masabharae 
bhavatu rajase af? jgri(ggra ? Jpracanya. 

That this reading presents a number of details open to 
discussion is sufficiently plain, And doubtless some points 
will remain uncertain, unless—which js not beyond the 
bounds of possibility—the jar itself should somewhere 


Pirate | 


JournaL. Roy. As. Soc. 1915. 
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come to light; it seems not to be in the Indian, or the 
British, Museum. In the meanwhile we may consider 
a few of the questionable matters. 

1. sebatéarae, The vowel-sign over the s is, no doubt, an 
error in the copy: for the form sambatsara compare the 
Gondophares inscription and the Ara inscription of the year 40, 
edited by Banerji (Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 68) and Liders 
(Berlin Academy Sifzungaberichte, 1912, pp. 824-81). 

9? masse. Read masa, the e vowel being again due to error. 
Under the two akparas isn curved more or less horizontal line, 
of which nothing can be made. But for a second figure, which 
is attached to the bottom of the ma, a reason insy be assigned. 
In the second line we miss after [Aagala}mule the aksara na, 
of which the figure has the shape: it is therefore probable that 
the figure was really intended for this aksara, and was a 
correcting insertion above the line. 

%. apilaesa, The-second copy has ape”. 

4. steht, In the second copy the reading is rather daste, or 
naste, duo no doubt to a misreading of part of ste as da, or na; 
a third copy has clearly sfehi. 

5. pratista(thd ?)pita. The second copy has pratayastal tha 1)- 
pita, and the published facsimile a slanting line, placed somewhat 
high up, following the fi. It seems probable that an original 
“4 (or) was misread as fh. On-sta ond thd see below (No. 18). 

6. fraljavamtimi. Some of the manuseript copies, including 
the second here reproduced, insert before ja a ra, which may be 
& mere dittograph of the last akpara of sarira, But probably 
it was really present in the original, and the word should 
accordingly be rayavameéime, 

7. Saghammitrena navakarmiana, The two successive na's 
appear to differ in shape, which suggests that the former should 
be read as ma. The same form recurs in chugamr and 
nirvana; probably every non-initial ma should be wa (see 
Dr. Konow in Festschrift f. &. Windisch, pp. 47-8). Navakar- 
miana (read °ena) is possibly a misreading for °karmikepa. 

&. 12. edefi?)na. Thede resembles rather rn. In kadala® 
the vowel of ku has-been overlooked. 

0, dharmana, The aksara read os rma might equally well 
or even better, in both eases, be fa, or possibly fu. Here only 
the sense can decide, Concerning mma seo below (No. 18). 
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10, fokika, The facsimile is here quite unreliable, and the 
virions manuseript copies diverge considerably. The photo: 
graphed copies give lobhibha, which would be lokika. | 

ll. yaga. The sa is probably a misreading for go, from 
which it differs only slightly, 

12. badhosyeta. Here we are left to conjecture, The ba 
might possibly be fa; but one is strongly tempted to suppose 
an imperfect reproduction of bodhiscaia = bodiusativa,.« word 
which has now been found by Mr. Marshall jn his new Taxili 
inscription (supra, 1914, pp. 987 sqq.). The ¢ in sye may be 
Orroneous, 18 in sebatsdarae and mase above. 

13. sarvasatvald tna. Tn the facsimile we read something 
like °“sapamana, and the second copy las VA. Another 
copy has “LZ; and, since the word required is not doubtful, 
[ conelude that the original had GJ = tra (or U' = ted: see 
below, No. 18), 

14. sabharae. No doubt sambhavae would be a possible 
reading; but Masson read “hhara, and the word samnbhitra, 
“equipment,” “means,” gives a suitable sense, On red see No. 18. 

15. agri(ggra ?)pracamya. For a the copies present an un- 
intelligible form, which seems to contain ay. The pra might be 
fom, and the cam perhaps ram. We haves sufficiency of parallels 
to prove that the idea intended is that conveyed by the word 
igrapratyamsa, and we are free to choose between two 
suppositions; either there has been « misreading of agra- 
pracamsa (confusion of ya and sa being easy), or the Inscription 
had employed a synonym, possibly agrapracdya =agrapratydya, 
in which the second member had the (rare) sense of “ tribute *", 
share". On agyra see below (No. 18). 

17. As regards the last double symbol in tho facsimile, it 
plainly is « dittograph for the la which comes at the beginning 
of the line, Possibly it accounts for the MMissing ga nofter 
krisolemeile. 

18. The inseription being written with a pen, we are prepared 
to find in the forms of the characters resemblances to those of 
the early documents from Central Asin; and upon a reference 
to Professor Rapson's plate in tho detes du XIV Congrés 
titernational des Orientalistes (i, p. 213) such resemblances, 
e.g. in the forms to ti (vimmavedi and wajeti), will actually be 


= 
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apparent. This emboldens me to recognize an din the horizontal 
stroke attached to the right of rv and ‘v in 1. 2 (Nos. 15, 14 
above) and perhaps to thé in 1.1 (No. 6 above). The mark is 
indeed differently placed and is also not slanting; but we might 
expect variation in detail. A reference to the same plate and 
p. 221 will explain the alternative rma and mma in No. 9; on 
aggra (No. 15) see Epigraphia Indica, ix, p, 142. 

Accordingly, inserting marks of vowel length and anua- 
vires and normalizing the nasals we arrive at the following 
reading and interpretation of the inscription :-— 

Ll. salmjbatéonte alf}thavimdatthi 20. 4. 4. méea 
Apelie[s lea stehi dagahim 10 ig chunammi pra- 
tilt )ha (std?) pital] sarira[m]) rajavamti[aa jm 
thitha[m|mit Salm |ghammitrena navakarmiena 

1,2. edena kudalamitlena etesa[m] dharmaya[y] 
lokika. - vijjd -yaéo-dharma-khae bodhisuata- 
sariva[m) sarvasatvanalm) nirvinasambhdrie 
bhavatu. rajals|sa agrapracaméa[m ]. 

“In the year 28, on the 10th day of the month 
Apellaios, on that date was enshrined a relic 
in the sfipa Rajavat (in a royal stfipa) by the 
navakarmikea Samghamitra, Through this store 
of good works, in the lapse of these qualities, 
worldly knowledge, glory, and merit, may the 
relic of the Bodhisattva be a provision for 
Nirvana, and may a principal share [of the 
merit thereof] fall to the king.” 


The tenour of the inscription being for the most part 
eommon form, and the king's name beng unmentioned, 
the interest is here concentrated in the date. That 
the ern employed is the same as that exemplified 
in the Wardak inscription of the year 51 (now edited 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter in Epigraphia Indica, vol. xi, 
pp. 202 sqq.) will hardly be contested; and this is, of 
course, the era of the reign of Kanigka. Accordingly, 
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this record furnishes evidence for the rule of the 
Kaniska dynasty in Hidda, a place about 5 miles to the 
south of Jalalabad, in the 28th year of their era, 

Concerning the language of the inscription the following 
points may be noticed -— : 

1. The spelling is, as is characteristic of Kushan inseriptions, 
highly Sanskritic: thus (a) the three sibilants are distinguished - 
(6) there is no loss of single intervocalic consonants, except that 
fa and we appear as ¢ (thos apelaesa = apeldyasa) and intervocalie 
bh os h—oven j is preserved - (c) intervoealic tenues are not 
softened to medim, except in the case of thaba (which occurs 
also in the Wardak inscription and may go back to a by-form 
“stumba) and in edena: (qd) conjunc consonants are not assimi- 
lated, except in the case of of >tth, ke > eh, uth>tth, st> tth, 
dy > 37, ty = co, ie: in cases involving # sibilant or y. 

2. In declension and conjugation there is nothing with which 
we are no} familiar from other similar inscriptions. This 
applies, for example, to the double locative singular (in «¢ ani 
-cmmi), the locative (= instrumental) plural in -Ag, and tho 
verbal form bhavatu (instead of hotu). 

3. As regards the form navakarmiena (if the nectual reading 
should not he "karmikena), I am not prepared to admit » Joss 
of intervocalic &. The matter is somewhat interesting, as it 
exemplifies oo rather widespread phenomenon, namely, an 
dpparent early disappearance of suffixal &. This is instanced 
in the Mathura inseriptions {see the edition in Epigraphia 
Indica, ix, p, 188), the Manikiila inseription (Kartiyasa), nnd 
elsewhere. As there is no reason to presuppose for & in this 
Position « special destiny, it seema probable that the forme sto 
back toa type which was without the &, ise. had for ita suffix 
Ya and not ka: thus mihdsamghiva is not derived from an 
earlier mahdsamghika, but is parallel, and in ivpe & more 
ancient, form. To this type belongs also atthabhdgiya: in the 
case of forms with a preceding vowel other than (e.g, pothaya = 
Prausthaka) we may recognize the influence of analogy. On this 
subject we may refer to Professor Liiders’ remarks in the Berlin 
Sitzwngsherichte for 1913 (Epigraphische Beitriige, iti), p. O91, 
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7. MukHa—DANAMUKHA 

APHE phrase ete co amne co bohukad mukhd dinavisagasi 

vydpatd = ele ca anye ca bahukd mubhd (mase.) diine- 
visarge vydipriah, occurring in Pillar Ediet VII-VIII, 6, 
is rendered by M. Senart “these functionaries and others 
are my intermediaries: it is they who are occupied with 
the distribution of my alms . .. " (Inaeriptions de 
Piyadasi, ii, p. 97), and it is explained (pp. 91-2) that 
the employment of the word mui/a is similar to that of 
dvdre in the sense of “ means” (separate Orissa Edicts, i, 3). 

Bihler, in his edition of the Pillar Ediects (Apigraphia 
Indica, i, 245 sqq.), adopts the translation “ both these 
and many other chief officials are occupied with the 
distribution of gifts” (p. 272), suggesting in a note that 
mukha either has itself the sense (given in the lexicons) 
of “chief” or stands for the adjective mukhya, of which 
that is the ordinary denotation. 

There are certain passages in the Arfhadistra which 
suggest a modification of these views; they are. as 
follows :— 

(1) «22, p. 57: 

| aay Sanaa ad | aaa fe wTw- 
comainnt wraatta ou 
“Let him station elephants, horse, chariots, and foot under 
a plural leadership: for with plural leadership they 
are throngh mutual fear not liable to disaffection 
from outside,” 
This passage might be held to confirm the opinion of 
Bithler, since we actually appear to have the word 
~ mukhya tn the required sense. Gut other passages will 
correct this impression, 
Jnas, 1015, r | 
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(2) ¢. 27, p. 70: 
“Let him (the king) arrange his officials’ functions under 
many heads and as non-permanent,” 
The sense of “leader” is here still possible, but less 
Persuasive, 
(3) c. 34, p. 98: 


STAT aaSA I 


“The traffic in home-produced royal merchandise he (the 
superintendent) should place under a single head; 


. 


that in foreign under several.” 
(4) Ibid. : 





“ Lot the superintendents of merchandise deposit the price 
realized by the merchandise in a single amount in 
n wooden vessel having one hole in the eover."" 

In the last passage it is clear that mukhe means 
“head” in the sense not of “leader”, but of “heading” 
or sum"; and it is highly probable that the same sense 
should be recognized in the preceding passage also. This 
suggests Iurther that in the two preceding instances the 
compounds bohumukhya and anekamukhya (if we are not 
actually to read lehumukha and aneka miukha) are not to be 
resolved sitaply into bahu+mukiya and anele + metwkhiyer 
respectively, but should be regarded as derived by the we 
suffix from bafwnukhe and ekamulsa (naturally without 
alteration of meaning), In the Vajyiavalkya-smrti, ii, 208, 
where the phrase waa® qa TY is explained by the 
Mitaksard 4a meaning that “the gaming should hie nde 
under a single head official ", mukhya would, of course, be 
metrically unsuitable, 

The exact foree of mukha in relation to accounts Innay 
best be realized by taking note of its correlative, which 
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is gerira. Thus, in the Arthasdstra (e. 14, p. 60) the 
various sources of revenue are detailed with the addition 
CATANIA “these are the body of revenue”, and then 
a few headings are summed up by the phrase Tarawa 
“these are the heads of revenue”; similarly we have 
vyayasertra. It may seccordingly be suggested that, 
when Asoka says that his bounties are superintended by 
many “faces” (mid), he does not mean exactly “many 
or “many intermediaries ", but simply that the 
work should be in “many departments” or under many 
different officials," 

The word déinamutha has been carefully discussed 
by M. Senart (Journal Asiatique, sér. viu, tom, xv, 
pp. 131-4), who has cited the numerous inscriptions where 
it occurs. M, Senart remarks that it docs not appear to be 
employed in conjunction with the name of the object given 
(as in danam thahho, ete.), but that otherwise he observes 
no distinction in meaning from dana simply. Since the 
expression 1s found in inscriptions upon objects to which it 
refers (e.g. the Bimariin vase and the Manikiila cylinder), 
as well as possibly otherwise (e.g. in the inscriptions of the 
years 65 and 102 and in those of Zeda and Shakardarra), 


leaders’ 


we cannot suppose the meaning to be “representative 
of the gift (which ttself might be elsewhere). Hence it 
Seems best to recognize 4 mere synonym for ddne, 
a misapplication of a technical term, “ gift department,” 
“rift heading,” “ gift account,” under which the donation 
would be recorded in the accounts of the institution 
benefited. Or is it, after all, the inscription itself? 


S. PaLi@onpHnA—PaLiponia 


In Roeck-Edict V the phrase dhammamahdmétd . . . 
dlanmayutinam apalibodhiye viyapatd is presented 


| An analogous meaning may suit Siksdatm uceo ye, p. 335, L 14: 


and AbAwAcmrocitiasaigada, ix, 6, cmotkiamukhdai. 
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by the different versions with several variations, as 
follows :-— 


Girnar : ...» dhammayulinam aparigodhaya (see M. 
Senart in J. As. viii, xii;-p. 816). . . 
Khalsi : . ++ dhapmayutdye apalibodhdye . .. 


Shahbazgarhi: . . . dhramayutasa apalibodhe. . 
Mansehra: =. . . dhramayuta (or “tasa) apalibodhaye . . . 
Dhanli ; ... dhammayutdye apalibodhdye . . . 


M. Senart (i, p, 143) translates “to remove all obstacles 
in the way of the faithful of the true religion”, and 
Biihler (ZDMG, xxxvii, p. 269; Epigruphia Indica, ii, 
p. 468) “with the removal of obstacles among my 
loyal ones”. 

The meaning assigned to apalibodha, “absence of 
obstacles,” is held (Senart, i, p. 127; ii, pp? 137-8) to he 
justified by the expression akasmapalibodha, © arbitrary 
obstacles, se. imprisonment,” in separate Edict I of Dhanli 
and Jaugada, and by the employment of the word pali- 
bodhe in the Pali canon, where it is not uncommon. Te 
the variant aperigodha Biihler does not call attention ; 
but M. Senart had already remarked upon it, and had 
pointed to the confirmation furnished by the aperi- 
gadhalya] of Shabbazgarhi, Although this confirmation 
is removed by the later and more correct readings (peli 
bodkam, Senart, Jowrn, Asutigue, Vil, xi, 526; x11, 015; 
‘dhe, Biihler), M. Senart’s caution against supposing 
4 mere miswriting in the Girnar version must still be 
observed; for the word paligodha js given, though 
without a meaning, in the Mahidvyutpatts (245, 123}, 
It therefore demands a discussion. 

The form paligodia does not seom to occur in Palj 


texts as at present edited. But it jas fortunately been — 


preserved to us, along with the participle paliquddhe, 
in the Buddhist Sanskrit works excerpted by Sintideva in 


' See below, pp. 103-4, 
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his Siksdsamuceaya (ed. Bendall in Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
i, St. Petersburg, 1897-1902), I cite the passages -— 
(1) p. 50, IL. 14-15: Sadqaramati-siira : 


wafers Fargagfeara fratrais, Farge arfw- 
Haas Bula | 


~ They engage that Bodhisattva in the desire [or distractions! 
of service (or “ business"): service is indispensably to 
be undertaken by a Bodhisattva.” 
(2) p. 100, Il. 3-4: Sarvadharmapravritinirdesa : 


grualfagen afaaa ofsfed waofaqgarase | 
“He must be earnest in the law of Buddha, with a mind 
day and night desirous of the law." 
(a) p. 105, ll. 12-13: Adhydsayasameodana-sitra : 


“ Respect to acquisition . . . is full of the desire of many 
desires (or “anxiety of many anxieties ")," 


(+) pp. 108-9: the same text: 


He becomes ever respectless of elders, having developed 
a pleasure in the incantations of desire (or ‘ self- 
aseertion *),"" 
(5) p. 186, 1. 10: Sagaramati-sittra : 
“Without having heeded dharmas, being greedy for (or 
' distracted by") the life of desire.” 
(G) p. 240, 1. 8-0: Pitdpatrasaniigame : 


ua areal i fa azeqenentala euranatagd afacara- 
eg eag aa ae BATT: | 
“So in the case of external things also what is unstrock, 
unstriknble, not disturbed by what is connected with 
colour, penetrable with the nature of a hollow, that is 
called the external cther-substance.” 
In some passages the implication of desire is self- 
evident, and it suggests at once an etymology connecting 
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the word with the root grdh. It does not take us long 
to discover that the word parigrddka actually occurs 
with identical meaning in the Divydvadana (p. 351, 
ll, §-10):— 
We ATaae ufiaat fagarfataa | 
“ Now I am keenly desirous of home life and attached to 
the world,” 

Paliquddha is accordingly a Prakrit aspect of pari- 
grddha; and, since the normal noun from the root grah 
is gardha, paligodha is a reformation upon the basis of 
paliguddia, 

What, then, of the Pali piligedia? For this form 
nlso, with the meaning “ oninivoarous greed", is offered 
by the Dhammasangant (with gedha, 1059, 1136, and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 277). IF we 
were tempted here to suspect « misreading, we should at 
onee be restrained by the fact that the Mahavyutpatti 
supplies a correct Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent in pari- 
gredia. No doubt, the participle. paligiddha will sooner 
or later come to light! But we have already sufficient 
evidence to convinee us that the history of the words with 
which we are dealing is truly represented by the following 
scheme :— Pee ! 

parigrddha—” paligudd ha—>paligod hue. 
~s puligiddha—>paligedha, 
Linguistically this history presents a point of interest: 
for ib shows that under some circumstances the change of 
rto tor w respectively was not due to the neighbourhood 
of a guttural (or labial), as has sometimes been thought, 
but is originally a matter of dialect. 

The existence of the word paligodha being thus 
amply evidenced, it remains to Inquire concerning its 
appropriateness in the phrase of the Ediet. Now we must 
take note of the facet that the word dharmayuia = 
dharmayukia has been shown to denote, not * the faithful 
of the true religion" or “ my loyal ones”, but “the 

' The uncompounded gid:fha is, of course, icnown, 
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officials of the dharma (or ecclesiastical) department” 
(fad. Ant., xxxvii, pp. 20 sqq.; JRAS. 1909, p, 467; 
1915, pp. 587-91; accepted by Professor Liiders in his 
article Epigraphisehe Beitriige, iii, p. 995 = Berlin 
Silsungsberichte, 1913, No. liii). The phrase dharma- 
yutinam apaligodhdya, “with «a view to absence of 
greed (or self-seeking) on the part of the dharme-officials,” 
will be seen upon inspection to be quite unexceptionable. 

This, however, is not all: it appears also that the sense 
of “absence of obstacles" is no longer approprinte ; and 
this reminds us further of the difficulty of explaining how 
the meaning “obstacle”, which is indeed supported by the 
Pali Dictionary, became attached to the word palibodhe, 
acompound of budi, “to be aware,” with the preposition 
peri. We might tind an intermediary in “circumspection ", 
“caution "; but an examination of various passages 
sugpests another course. In Fausb6ll's edition of the 
Jittake, vol. 1, p. 95, the sentence 

Sdvatthiyam kira pancasatd wpdsakd ghara- (or ghardvdsa-) 

palibodham puttaddrassa niyyddelva Satliu dhanma- 
desanam supantd ekato va vicarantt 
clearly means that 
“Tn Sravast! five hundred updsakes, having devolved upon 
their children and wives the cares of home (or of “home 
life’), spent their time away listening to the Master's. 
exposition: of dharma”. 

Further, in the Nettipakerana (ed. Hardy, p. 80), the 
sentence yatlha punabbhave, tattha palibodho yaltha 
palibodho, tatthn pariyutthanam seems well to bear 
the rendering “where rebirth is, there is anxiety, where — 
anxiety is, there is exertion”, Accordingly it is with 
f sense of conviction that we find a Burmese scholar, who 
would have a traditional feeling for the proper nuance of 
meaning, rendering palibodha simply by “ worldly cares” 
(Compendium of Buddhist Philosophy, Abhidhammattha- 
sangeha., tr. Sehwe Zan Aung, 1910, p, 534). 
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This is not, however, by any means the whole story. 
A comparison of the passages in the Vimeya which 
exhibit the compound palibudh will show the following 
development of meaning: (1) “reflection”, palibodho 
vinicchayatthaya (Parivara, xii, 2; ef. Pic. Ixvi, 1, lxxxiv, 
1, Bhkni-Pae. vii, 17); (2) “respect of some extraneous 
consideration” =Skt. apeksd, henee “ obstacle”, henae i 
paliiuddho hott (Pic. xv, 2, xlix, 2); (3) “respect of 
something wanting "=Skt. dated, hence “ claim", vera- 
seyydao poilibuddhantt (Cull. vi, 10. 2, Pie. xvi, 1), or 
“title”, dvdsapalibodha (Mahav. vii, 13; ef. Rhys Davids, 
Vinaya Terts, ii, p, 157 n., and note in the passage the 
occurrence of the words sipekkho and asi, “ expectation "). 

Unfortunately, the new renderings “ absence of anxiety ", 
ete, for apalibodha seems to apply to the passage under 
consideration hardly? more satisfactorily than does the 
meaning “absence of obstacles”; and this is the more 
noticeable as in the following (adjacent) phrase, bamdla- 
nabaddhasa patividhandye apalibodhaye mokhdye, it is 
quite appropriate; it is again appropriate in the separate 
Orissa Edict i, where akasmdépalibodha, “ nnnecessary 
anxiety,” and akasmapalikilesa, “ unnecessary distress,” 
are deprecated in dealings of officials with the people 
of the city—the people are not to be “disquieted or 
distressed", but there is to be a regularity of lawful 
miministration (samaya). Shall we, then, suppose that 
the Girnar text, which correctly employs the two similar 
words in close conjunction, has been exceptionally faithful 
to the author's meaning, whereas in the other versions 
the apaligodha has been assimilated to the contionous 
upalibodha? Or must we ascribe o confusion of the two 
words to the author himself, and by consequence to the 
usage of his time? That the latter supposition has 
something in its favour will appear from a reinspection 

‘In view of the fact that a few lines above the antisfaction (hiteemukher) 


of the dhammayutas ja contemplated, we might indeed make a i 
here “absence of cause of discontent ". 8 palibocdth 
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of the passages already cited and of certain others, The 
facts may be illustrated in a tabular form :— 


grhdvdse parigrdd ho (Divyiiv.). 
drdsamacchari dvdsapaeliged hi 
(vl. bodAt), kulam., kulap. 


dvdsapalibodho (Vinaya). 
ghardvdsepalibodha (Jittaka). 
kule gane ldbhe dvdsa pali- 


(Afput. Nik. i, 66). 
bahkupaligodhapaliguddho . 

labhasathdrah (Siksis.). 
kiimia -rdga-vinivesa-viniban - 


bod he (Milindapatiho, p. 888). 


yatira punabbharo,tatiha pal- 


dha-paligedha-pariyufthdina hodho, yatthea palibodha, 
(Adutut. Nik. i, 66). tattha partyutthdna (Netti- 
pakaraya), 
yad ripagatendpali- dkiso alaggo asatto appa- 
guddham . . . ayam ueyate fitthito apalibuddho 


hihya dkdgadhatuk (Siksi- 

samuccaya). 

These parallels show an extensive similarity of 
application in regard to the two words, sufficient to 
excuse the inditer of the edict, if he failed to distinguish 
them, But still there are certain considerations to be 
set on the other side. .It will be observed that the Pali, 
in which the similarity of the two words 1s less over- 
powering (paligedia and palibodha), perhaps does not 
confuse them: for the sense of “desire” or “ greed” it 
reserves the former, while the latter is confined to that of 
“trouble”, “ anxiety”, or“ claim". It is only in the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit that the ether is called “free from greed”, 
whereas in the Pali it remains “untroubled”, “calm”. 
The confusion, therefore, is on the side of the dialects 
which change r to uw, and could not be ascribed to the 
writer of the original Migadhi text. If, therefore, the 
confusion was realized (as appears) at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, we do not find it unnatural (even irre- 
spective of the similarity of go and bo in the Kharosthi 
script); while ita absence at Girnar is all to the credit 
of that careful text and scarcely consonant with a 
supposition of the original author's error. How, then, 


(Milindapatho, p. 388). 


Bre 


mal 
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are we to account for its presence at Khalsi and Dhauli? 
Here, perhaps, we may reflect that it is inadvisable to 
know too much; but at least we may remark that the 
misunderstanding is in these two eases more extensive 
than elsewhere, since it has metamorphosed also the 
preceding dhammayutanam into dhammayutaye, a 
sufficient indication that the sense of the passare was 
not understood, 

On the whole the probability seems to be that the 
original text is best represented by the Girnar version, 

Regarding the form paliqodha we have taken note 
of a point of linguistic interest. A second matter of the 
sume nature arises in connexion with the two words 
jointly. In both we have evidence of the t (for *) 
outside the Magadhi sphere, namely, at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, This reminds us of the fact that an affinity 
between an Indian / and the gutturals and lnbials (here 
g and b) is a familiar idea to comparative philologists,! 
A more general interest attaches to the fact that 
Buddhism has in palibodia a technical expression for 
the cares of the world, which Christianity deprecates 
under the term pépiyra tod alavos 

We have now spent perhaps sufficient time in the 
company of paligodka and palibodha: tt the reader 
will admit that a rather large and complicated history 
Iny behind the variation of # consonant in the Girnar 
text. . 

0. ASVASA—VISVASIKA 

The words last: disenssed may remind us that the iden 
ol “comfort”, “eomposure ", “freedom from anxiety " 
Plays a considerable part in the Buddhist system. This 
the Angutiora-nikaya expounds (i, pp. 192-3) a group 

' Darbishice, Religuioe Phitologicn (Cambridge, 1805), pp. 216 sqq. ; 
Wackernagel, Altind, Grommatik, p. 221, 

“The reading paligodha was defondel by Pischel, GOLA, 1881, 


1tt0, and Michelson, JAOS. xxxi, 24 [alsa Johansson, sae ref, ), upon 
the basis of a derivation from ¥ gudh or grit, | 
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of four assasas, and in another passage (iv, pp. 184-5) 
it is emphatically said— 

gham fue Siha assatiho paramena assdsena assasdya 

dhammam desemi, tena ca sdvake vinemt. 
“For I, Stha, being composed with the uttermost composure, 
teach a dharma leading to composure, and therein 
I train my disciples.” 
So in the Sumyutfa-nebiya (ui, p. 50}— 
na hi nina so dyasmd imasmim dhommavinaye assdsam 
alatthdat, 
“For surely His Reverence has not in this dharma-itraining 
noquired © composed confidence.” 

In this latter passage we seem to detect a tendency to 
a transition from the idea of composure to the quite 
proximate conception of “settled conviction". 

In the Edicts of Agoka, where forms from the verb 
dévas- are several times recorded (sce M. Senart's index), 
I do not trace any technical application: the synonym 
anudvignea, “undisquieted,’ occurring in the vicinity, 
remains in the same sphere of ideas, But it is perhaps 
worth while to notice that another compound of seca, 
namely, tisves- (wisvdaay-), 1s employed in the Sarnath 
Edict (ed. Professor J. Ph. Vogel in Epigraphia Indica, 
viii, pp. 166-72, esp. 170) with the meaning of producing 
familiarity, or certainty, in regard to a document. 

Inscriptions of other provenance give evidence of a 
special application of a terin derived from vigvas-. This 
is vigvasike, which is several times found (see Professor 
Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions —supplement to 
Epigraph ie Tudica. vol. x—indesx) as the name of an 
official in the Buddhist order, Do we here recognize 
a general or a special sense f Is the wviseasika an 
expounder of texts, a confirmer of faith? Or is his office 
simply that of consoling persons in trouble 7* Against 

The former sense suits better the compound with ov; and in both 
eises the d needs explanation. 
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the former supposition we may set the fact that the 
business of instruction would more probably belong te 
another official, who is entitled dharmakathika, “ ex. 
pounder, or narrator, of dharma.” If we hesitate to 
helieve that the Buddhist order appointed a special 
brother to administer consolation, it is opportune to 
remember that jokavinedana, “ dispelling sorrow,” was 
the topic of a class of writings—an example exists in the 
Tanjur, ascribed to Asvaghosa; in the Harsacarita of 
Bana the Buddhist recluse Divakaramitra js implored 
ta console the widowed and afflicted princess Rajyaéri 
simuciiaik samasvasanaih, “ with the customary consola- 
- tions,” called also in another passage sokdpannyanopaya, 
“ He will guide our pious sister into the path of wisdom 
by the good words of Sugata, which pierce the mists of — 
sorrow, and by his own wise counsels, illustrated with 
apt examples and weighty with various sacred texts” 
(Translation, p. 245). The ascetic subsequently (pp. 254-7) 
complies in a pathetic address, We may remember that 
in Latin also we have the Consolatio, based, no doubt, 
upon some Greek model. 

An interesting discussion might be made concerning 
minor literary species in Sanskrit which are hardly 
noticed in the histories of the literature, But I must 
surrender the subject to Professor Liiders, who, IT under- 
stand, has long had in manuscript an article dealing with 
it, and to whom, indeed, the first recognition of the 
Sanskrit Sokavinodana, or Consolatio, is due (4DMG. 
lviii, pp. 707-14). We may, however, instance the Epistle 
(e.g. the Sulrllekha of Nagarjuna), the letter (lebhe), the 
Friend's Counsel (fitopadesa in Sanskrit and—a quite 
different type—in Pali), and a species of the latter, the 
address. of advice and exhortation to ¢ 
example in the Kadambari, ed. Pp 
translation by Miss Ridding, 
parody. 


he young (an 
eterson, i, pp. 102 aqq., 
pp. 76 sqq.); also the 
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10. SAMSARANA 


In the Sarnath Edict discovered by Mr. Oertel and 
excellently edited in Epigraphia Indiea (viii, pp. 166-72) 
by Professor Vorel the sentence 


hedisd ca tka lipt tuphakamiitam hued ty samsalanasi 
nikiutd 


has been translated as follows :— 


“Not only has such an edict been laid down (by me) for you 
that you should remember ‘So be it!'" 

Here the word sayreclane has heen, with the concurrence 
of Professor Kern and Dr. Bloch, regarded as equivalent 
to samemerana, “ remembrance,” an equation to which in 
itself no objection can be taken. Nor, again, is there 
anything not consonant with Sanskrit style im the 
expression “ deposited, or laid up (niksipta), in memory”. 

What first «arouses a suspicion is the use of the 
words fiediaa iki lipi, “an edict like this,” which 
seems to denote a second copy of the edict; and this 
suspicion is confirmed by the immediately succeeding 
sentence— 

ikam ca lipim hedisam eva upisakdnamlikay: nikhipdtha. 
“ And an exactly similar edict you are to deposit in the vicinity 

of the npdsakas.” 

For clearly the rendering “ But you must also lay down 
exactly such an edict for the lay-members ” disregards not 
only the ikam .. . hedisam eva, but also the meaning of 
amlikam, and is inappropriate to the status of wpdiselcen 

This is really decisive: the samsalana must be a place, 
and the Edict is to be deposited, or set up, therein. 
It remains to inquire what evidence can be found as to 
the fact and as to the character of the locality. Naturally 
we turn to the Vinaya, and we are not long in finding 
(Cullavagga, vi, 3. 4, pp. 152-3, of vol. ii of Professor 
Oldenberg’s edition of the Vinaya) a passage dealing 
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with maficas, * bed,” pithas, * chairs,"! dlindas, “terraces,” 


praghanas, “ vestibules,” in the Vihira and ending— 
tena kho pana samayena vihdrd andlindakd honti apafizsa- 
rand . bhagavato cfam attham drocesum . anujdndmi 
bhikkhave dlindam paghanam pakutam osarakam ft . 
dlindt paikaté fonti, bhikkhit hiriyanti nipajyitum, 
anudndmt bhikkhave sampsarayakitikam woghdtana- 
kitikam ti. 

“At that time, again, the Vihiras were without ‘terraces, 
without approaches (?). They reported the matter to 
the Blessed One. I allow, Bhiksns, terrace, vestibule, 
autechambers, and covered wavs. The terraces are 
public, the Bhikgus are oshamed to lie down. I allow, 
Bhiksus, those made with samserayas, made with 
doors (?)," | 

What the semscrana is does not clearly appear;* but 
in connexion with the terrace (d/inda), we are naturally 
reminded of the samosaranas of the Jain Tirthamkaras, 
which are illustrated and considered in Dr, Hiittemann’s 
“Miniaturen zum Jinacarita” (Baessler Archiv, iv, 2, 
1913) and in Dr. A, K. Coomaraswamy’s™ Notes on Jaina 


Art" (Journal of Indian Artand Industry, xvi, No. 127, 


1914), Indeed, the word samavasarana is given by the 
Mahduvyutpatte (223. 93) next to prighhdra, 

The etymology would suggest a place for walking about, 
alobby. But then our thoughts turn to the caitramea, or 
walk, which in the case of Buddha is figured at Sinchi as 
a triangular promenade Whether students of architecture 
would be prepared to admit the possibility of Asiatie 
connexions with our ecclesiastical edifices, [ am not in 
& position to say—the researches of M. Foucher and the 
Central Asian discoveries have of late years opened out 


1 T had almost omitted the bAittibhifa, ** peg in the wall,” the cfrare- 
rajju, “loop for the cieara,” and even the civararcmed, ** pole for the 
cleora,” quasi ** hat and coat stand”. 

* In Sanskrit the dictionaries give the sense of ‘ main street", 

* See M. Foucher’s The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, ete., pp. 93-4, 
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many new possibilities. But an analogy at least may be 
seen in the cloisters of our churches and colleges. 

ft will be observed that in the samsarana is deposited 
only the monk's copy of the edict, the first sentence 
relating expressly to a Sangha of Bhiksus (in Pataliputra), 
For the Upasatas, who presumably are not regarded as 
living in the Vihfra, or at any rate as using the seqscarmna, 
facilities for seeing the edict are to be provided elsewhere. 

Accordingly, the following translation may be proposed : 

“In order that a similar edict may be within your reach, 
: has been deposited in the samsarana. Do you also 
deposit a similar edict within reach of the Ujpdsakas.” 

This same edict contains two other points of interest. 
The first concerns the disfrocking of the schismatic brother 
and giving him two white robes (oddtani dusdini) in 
place “of the monk's yellow. This practice having already 
been evidenced from the Pali by Professor Neumann 
(Digha, trans. i, p. 249; ch Culla, v, 21.2), we need not 
dwell upon it here. 

The second point isin connexion with the interpretation 
of the words vivdsaydtha and winisdpaydthe. I find 
a difficulty in following the editor and others in holding 
that these pronounced|ly causative forms “can hardly have 
a causative meaning’, In the almost identical sentence 
of the Raopnath Edict the form employed is a non-canusative 
vivaselaviya, The word is one which enjoys a high 
prestige for difheulty, and to which, since doubts are still 
entertained by some scholars, I trust to be able to recur in 
a further instalment of these notes. 

In this particular edict, however, there seem to be 
grounds for a clear decision, For what is the sole subject 
of the rescript ? Expulsion from the Samgha, we answer, 
on grounds of schism, and publication of the deerce to that 
effect. How, then, is the matter introduced? “ Whoso, 
Bhiksu or Bhiksuni, divides the Samgha, he is to be 
arrayed in bright robes and—ondvisasi dvdanyiye—made 
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to dwell in a place which is not a residence (of monks, 
dvdsee).” When we meet the verb vivdsay at the end, 
after an interval of a few limes, can we resist concluding 
the edict (partly in agreement with Dr. Bloch) as follows ?— 
dcitake ca tuphdkam adhdle savata vivdsaydtha tuophe elena 
viyamyanena, Hem-eva savesu kofavisavesu etena 
viyanyanena vivisapaydtha, 

“As far as your administration extends, you are everywhere 
upon this intimation [and without further orders; 
cf. JRAS, 1914, p. 891) to expel. Likewise in all the 
districts of the forts [of local chiefs, whose intermediacy 
accounts for the double causative virdsdpay-| you are 
upon this intimation to require expulsion.” 

11. PRADESIKA AGAIN 

In our discussion of the word priidesiia, which was 
regarded as a synonym of pradesfr, some reflection was 
oceasioned by the long a, for which two alternative 
explanations were propounded. It must be confessed that 
we have overlooked the simplest and most satisfactory of 
all. The form is derived from pradesa, but from pradesa 
in the sense not of “district”, but of “report”, We may 
again cite the Arthasdstra :— 


Sarasa ara ramAqae ga (c. 39, p. 111), 

“Or ono disguised as oa trader should send to the king the 
extent of the caravan; upon hia report the king 
should inform the superintendent of octroi as to the 
extent of the carivan.” 

The analogy of the expression tena pradesena with the 
flena viyayyanena of the preceding note will not bsca pe 
the reader. Prddesifo is therefore a synonym of pradesir 
in the same way as “cavalryman "is of “ cavalier", je. it 
is a matter of date and secondary formation (faddhifa), 


(To be comfinuert. J 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE BUSHELL PLATTER OR THE TSIN HOU P'AN 

No exeuse need be offered for further consideration of 
the ancient bronze in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which is known as the Bushell Bowl, for there is a creat 
lack of information on the subject of Chinese bronzes. and 
anything that is written concerning this particular object 
is likely to help in supplying the deficiency. Professor 
Giles has pointed out the misnomer by which a platter 
(pan) has come to be known as.a bowl. It is not too late 
to make the necessary correction as I have done at the 
head of this article, and it is desirable that future writers 
should give the correct English name to this pan, 

My reason for writing concerning this platter is that 
during the winter of 1912-13 in Peking, while searching 
in an old book-store on Lit-li Chang, I came across a 
rubbing which I found to be one of the Bushell platter. 
As far as could be remembered by the owner of the store, 
this rubbing came into his hands through the late Yang 
Li-shan, a well-known connoisseur of a generation ago 
and the intimate friend of Dr. Bushell. Mr. Yang was 
a Metropolitan offieial, a rare scholar and an authority 
much in demand by the collectors of Peking. He had the 
entrée into the palaces of the Princes and was also sought 
by the Imperial Household Department in the classification 
of art treasures.. He wasa close friend of Prince I, and it 
was doubtless through him that Bushell secured this platter. 
Prince I was a careful collector of bronzes and pictures, 
and has left behind him a reputation for keenness in 
detecting frauds. I have seen three pictures which 
belonged to him and they were of genuine merit. He did 
not have a large collection of antique bronzes, and they 

Jmas, 1916, 8 
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are now all seattered, Tuan Fang having secured a few of 
them, which I have seen. This small number of things 
from the collection of Prince I which has come to my 
notice has confirmed in my mind the truth of the opinion 
usually expressed in Peking art cireles concerning the 
good judgment and careful habits of selection of Prince I. 
This platter, then, was owned by Prince I, a collector of 
good repute, it was known to Mr. Yang, a keen critic 
(even if, indeed, it was not sold thyonih Mr. Yang to 
Dr. Bushell), and it passed into the Musenm through 
Dr. Bushell, who is remembered as a cautious and 
well-informed connoisseur. These facts give strong pre- 
sumptive evidence as to the intrinsic value of the pinbtee 
and also as to its being in reality what Bushell claimed 
it to be, 

The rubbing which IT obtained is very clear, I have 
also a rubbing of the inseription of the San Shih P'an, a 
platter which is one of the most famous pieces now 
remaining in the Peking Palace (see JRAS,, April, 1912, 
p. 447). This platter of the San family 1s the beat 
example of a bronze vessel of this shape of undisputed 
antiquity. A detailed comparison of the rubbings of 
these two platters could not fail to be instructive, but 
my present purpose is restricted only to a notice of the 
style arid peculiarities of the characters of an inseription 
which is admitted by all critics to have been cast and 
not incised. 

Professor Giles in Adversaria Simica, No. 9, p, 2938, 
has given a translation of a passage from the Tung Ten 
Ch'ing Lu of the thirteenth century as found in the Tu Shu 
Chi Ch‘'eng. Another slightly different version of what 
was evidently a common original has been published in 
vol. v of the Huneyelopedia of Fine Arts — Mei Shu 
Ts'ang Sha—under the heading Ku Tung Chi K’ao (An 
Examination of Ancient Bronzes), I had made a translation 
of this for my own use before seeing that of Professor 
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Giles, and I will quote from my own translation. As to 
the two types of inseription—k'‘uan and chi—the author 
says, “the lines were fine like hairs and were even, 
regular and distinct, without oa trace of being blurred. 
The characters were rounding like the surface of inverted 
tiles. They were not bold or deep, Both large and 
sinall characters had a uniform depth... . If vessels are 
now found with inscriptions blurred or cast in an irregular 
mould, these are the work of amateurs or imitators.” 
A comparison of the inseriptions of the two platters shows 
at once that the inscription of the San Shih P‘an agrees in 
every particular with the above standard of correct ancient 
bronzes, and that the inseription of the Tsin Hou Pan has 
many of the faults which shonld place it in the class of 
work done by “amateurs or imitators”. The edges of many 
characters of the Tsin Hou P'an are rough, though this has 
been the result sometimes of recent attempts to remove 
extraneous matter from the surface in the hope of being 
able more easily to decipher the characters. The inscription 
is blurred in many places, there is an irregular depth of the 
characters, the inner surface is frequently not rounding 
but sharp, and the lines are often too coarse. It can 
be said without fear of successful guinsaying that the 
inscription of the Bushell platter shows at least that it was 
not the work of a skilful artizan such as the one who 
produced the perfect casting of the San Family platter. 
The workman was an amateur without doubt, but whether 
or not we should go further and classify him as an imitator 
of his own or a later age or asa forger of thé T'ang, Sung 
periods, depends chiefly upon our own inclinations, For 
my own part, I do not think that any more deétinite 
decision can be made from the style of the inscription than 
that it isnot of a high class, Some characters have every 
appearance of having been east, and others bear the marks 
of incision. The style of the characters is such as of 
those used in the Chow dynasty, but of course these have 
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been constantly imitated during succeeding periods. The 
length of the inscription is most unusual, but it must be 
remembered that the size of the platter is also unusually 
large and the number of characters used is not greater in 
proportion to the size than in the San Shih Pan. 

The veneer that has been plastered over the surface of 
the platter proves nothing more than the desire of some 
possessor to preserve his specimen, and does not help us 
to any decision as to age. While I do not believe that 
anything can be detinitely determined about the inscription 
further than that it is poor workmanship, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my inclination to believe that the 
inscription was originally cast by « bungling artisan who 
was unsuccessful in his work, and that 1t was completed 
by incision. In no other way can I account for the 
dissimilarity in different parts of the inscription. This 
theory seems to be the only one sufficient to cover the 
existing facts. There are some characters which, if 
considered by themselves, would pass all the severe tests 
of having been cast, whereas other characters reveal at 
onee the trace of the toola with which they were incised. 
It is the kind of work which might be expected from an 
inferior but ambitious artisan. 

The translation of the inseription has been done 
sufficiently well, and I do not propose to discuss the 
relative merits of the versions of Bushell, Chavannes, 
Giles, and Hopkins. Nothing can be learned from the facts 
given in the inscription to help us in determining the age 
of the platter. There is only one thing to which I think 
reference should be made, and that is concerning the 
identification of character No. 512. The identitieation 
made by Yuan Yuan and Wu Shili-fém is 4, and the 
character may be seen as the last one on the reproduction 
of the San Shih Pfan rubbing. Jt is a generic term 
according to Po Ku T'u, as was also the term for tripod, 
ting. A p'an or platter would be correctly included under 
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this genus—tli, and there need be no hesitation in adopting 
this as the correct identification. There is no necessity of 
going so far atield as Mr. Takeda and Mr. Chalfant have 
gone in trying to identify it as an archaic form of lung, 
farmer. The use of Ji on the two platters is perfectly 
correct, 

As to the platter itself, I was able, through the kindness 
of Mr. A. J. Koop, to make a careful examination of it on 
the afternoon of February 10, 1914. The pan was taken 
from its glass ease and placed in the room of the Curator, 
where I was given every opportunity of handling it. 
Teompared the rubbing with the platter, and found it to be 
identical in size, I then submitted the platter to the tests 
used by the Imperial Household Department of the late 
Manechudynasty. (1) Asto the patina, it is chiefly of dark 
brown or russet colour, though there are a few spots of low 
olive colour, It is the patina which vessels take on that 
have not been buried in the earth for any great length of 
time, or of vessels that have been buried in dry soils. 
(2) The sound given out when the platter was struck was 
clear and not confused like that of Sung bronzes. (3) When 
rubbed briskly with the palm of the hand there was no 
rank odour, as is the ease with bronzes of the T'ang and 
Sung period. These tests, together with those based upon 
my own personal experience in the observation of many 
speciinens of undisputed genuineness, led me to the 
conclusion that this platter belongs to the latter part of the 
Chow dynasty, and that Dr. Bushell was approximately 
correct in assigning it to the seventeenth century bc. 

The workmanship of the decoration of the platter is on 
an equality with that of the inscription. It is of inferior 
quality, The touch of the artisan was not deft, but 
clumsy. He cared more for size than for good work. The 
result was that he produced a platter which could never 
have been considered of great artistic or literary value. In 
my opinion it is a genuine specimen of the latter part of the 
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Chow dynasty, but is not a good specimen of a superior 
workman. It isin a different class from the San Shih 
F‘an of the Peking Palace, or the Chi Hou P'an of the late 
Shén Pao-hsi, which is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 


Joux ©, Fereusox. 


THE POETRY OF MUTANABBI 


In the opinion of most Arabie-knowing scholars in thie 
East, Mutanabbi holds the highest rank among all Arabic 
poets, yet in the estimation of European scholars he takes 
a very low place, compared with the pre-Islamic bards or 
with such later poets as Abul-‘Atahiya and Abul-‘Ala 
Al-Ma‘arri. Like the Persian poet Anwari, he suffers 
from the fact that all his poems are in the gasida form, 
which both from its length and mechanism and con- 
ventional style happens to be particularly unattractive 
to European critics, while their subject-matter is both 
wearisome and irritating, consisting, as they do, of un- 
ending repetitions of two themes, exaggerated praise of 
a complacent patron or unsparing and unseemly abnse 
of some person unfortunate enough to incur the poet's 
resentment. 

Both Huart in his Arahie Literature and Nicholson 
in his Literary History of the Arabs have lnid stress on 
the unattractive features of Mutanabhi's style, his affected 
mannerisms, and his accumulation of fantastic imagery, 
and the few passages selected by the latter author for 
translation, though characteristic of Mutanabbi on the 
whole, are more calculated to reveal the side of his 
poetry which is repulsive to Western readers than to 
suggest that, after making allowances for great differences 
in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high place 
among the poets of the East. 
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In the course of making recently a rough translation 
of the 6,400 odd baits of which the Diwan of Mutanabbi 
consists, IT made a point of marking all lines which 
impressed me at the time as being notable, either from 
the sentiment expressed or the felicity of expression, 
and out of these lines, which I find numbered rather less 
than two hundred, I have picked out twenty, which are 
given below with a rough rendering into English. Most 
of the lines are gnomic or cynical in sentiment. Tastes 
differ so widely that it is not likely that any other 
selector would have taken many of my original choice, 
and probably even in picking from these the personal 
equation of the selector has played a large part. 
Text 
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Translation 


. Let not friendly tongues, inspired by hostile hearts, 


deceive thee. 


. When thy superiority raises thee not above. the 


necessity of thanking a base man for a gift, the 
superiority lies with him who receives the thanks. 

Life lies clear before him, who is ignorant or careless 
as to what has happened in it and what is expected 
to happen. 

There is a sickness lying concealed in love, like 
poison in honey, of which I tasted in my ignorance, 
and death was in the taste of it. 

As for pride, this is no habit of mine among them, 
except that I am im sooth a foe to every ignorant 
fellow who pretends to be wise, 

To my mind the greatest of sorrow lies in a joy, the 
possessor of which knows surely that it will pass 
away from him. 


. They asked me, “ Will he cause thee to reach as high 


as the Pleindes ?” and I answered, “ Yes, if I wish 
to sink lower in dignity.” (The poet means to 
enqyest hyperbolically that hia present position 
in the favour of the noble poneqyrised by him 
is higher than the dignity ironically alluded to 
by his crities.) | 


. He afieets to show ignorance about me, though 


I know him well, and the pearl remains a pearl 
in spite of him who knows not its valne. 


. When what thou intendest is but a verb in the norist 


tense, it becomes a past verb before the signs of 
jasm can be attached to it. (This line contains 
several plays on grammatical terme.) 


Oty 


10. 


II. 


13. 


14. 
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He is too great for any comparison: his hand is not 
an ocean (of beneficence), nor is he a lion, nor is 
his opinion @ sharp sword, (An allusion to some 
of the stock metuphora of encomiastic verse.) 

Every act of forbearance, which occurs without the 
power of exacting vengeance, is but a subterfuge 
to which the base resort. 

I have seen nothing among the faults of men so 
grievous as the failure of those who had it in their 
power to attain perfection. 

Make no complaint before the folk, whom thou wilt 
thus cause to triumph over thee, ike the complaint 
of a wounded man before crows and vultures. 

The companionship of the base is an accursed thing, 
for it is in truth a guest, which brings along 
repentance with it as an uninvited guest, (The 
word t2 at the end of this line i the iword 
which is the answer to the conundrum propounded 
by Hariri at the end of the 24th Assembly : 
os pee) Stam le pet yall —50,I Val wey ley 
ort) 8s ont ce et etl 

He speaks the truth, even when it injures him to do 
do, and his two secret and outward states are 
both alike. 

The two sons of the enemy, who serve to increase the 
number of his host, are but like the two letters of 
=, whieh make up the word wnaisiyan. (This 
also is a grammatical allusion, the word given 
being the diminutive form of the noun Jot, 
made by vnserting the letter _¢ twice.) 

I am afflicted with a calamity like that of the rose 
which is placed near to noses more fitted to have 
the nose-ring of a camel placed on them, 

They attack thee when thou art made lean with the 
vicissitudes, and fight like dogs around thee (to get 
nearer to thee) when thou art prosperous, 
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19. If my sojourn in thee had been any injury to me, the 
pearl would not have remained within the oyster- 
shell, (Zhe poet means that he would not have 
accepted his unecongenial surrowndings if his 
innate merit could have suffered thereby.) 

20. Thou art pictured in my heart, so that thou seemest 
never to leave me and it is even as if despair of 
union with thee constituted a promise of union. 

R. P. Dewnursrt, I.C.5., 
Note py D. S, Marco.roura 
The most famous collection of the wit and wisdom of 
Mutanabbi is that made hy the Sahib Ibn 'Abbad, who 


died 385 an. It is printed in the Wasilah Adabiyyah 


of Husain Marsafi, Cairo, 1292, ii, 67-79. An asterisk 
has been put against the lines in Mr. Dewhurst’s collection 
which are also found in the 300 or thereabouts chosen by 
the Sahib, No. 9 is taken by the author of the Sirr 
al-Balaghah as an illustration of the excellent rule 
that technical language should not be employed in 
poetry. A most interesting addition recently made to the 
printed literature on Mutanabbi is the Wasatah baina'l- 
Mutanabii wa-Khustmiht of ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-‘Azix 
al-Jurjani, ob. 366, Saidi, 1331, Perhaps I may also eall 
attention to the Matimiyyahk, embodied by YAkiit in his 
Irahdd al-Arth, vi, 504-19, 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC WORDS IN THE SATSAI OF 
BIHATRI LAL 

In the course of revising o translation of the Satsai of 
the Hindi poet Bihari Lil, which I made in 1907, and 
which I hope, after following the Horatian maxim 
“nonungue prematour in annum”, to publish soon, I have 
been struck with the comparatively large number of words 
of Persian and Arabic origin which appear with little or 
no change in this typical Hindi poem. If Doha No. 708 
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(Grierson’'s edition, Calcutta, 1896) be genuine, this work 
was completed on March 31, 1662, and in style and 
subject-matter the verses of which it consists are as far 
removed from Muhammadan influence as it was possible 
for them to be. The extent to which foreign words are 
used in such a poem at such a date is a striking indication 
of the penetrative power of the language of the Islamic 
conquerors. 
The following list of words of Persian and Arabic origin 
occurring in the Satsai is, it is hoped, a complete one. 
The numbers given refer to the Dohas, 726 in number, in 
Grierson’s edition :— i 
 $. Set akas (reflection) is the Arabie (=<. 
16. ®t sor (fame) is the Persian yg~- The same word 
occurs (683) in a different sense, meaning noise. 
L7. ATGaT féfid (twisted silk, taffeta), is the Persian 
asa. 
20. YAH ijdfil (increase) is the Arabic Gel. 
21. aH mulak (sovereignty) is a corruption of the 
Arabic OS amulh, 
safe divi! (governor) is the Arabic , chele:. 
re jor (force) is the Persian Bly, nnd occurs in three 
other Dohas (269, 278, and 554). 
Taq rebem (thing or article) is a corruption of the 
Arahie ) riagin, 
83. ata faraph (direction, towards) is the Arabic is. 
56. faafeaat cibalinunui (a compass) is a corruption 
of the Persian Wale (423 being, of course, 
Arabic). 
G1. Gra fax (army) is the Arabie 53, and occurs again 
in Doha 705. | | 
ara gol (troop) is a corruption of the Persian (),<. 
73. fate girah (evolution) is a vulgarized form of the 
Persian yf ari, 


aqAT kabitar (a pigeon) is the Persian pas. 
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85. STfta adhit (proved) is the Arabie Cul, 

88. TaTATS sirtdj (a chief) is a corrupted form of the 
Persian =U .« sartdj. 

89. WA garam (hot) is a vulgarized form of the Persian 
as erm, 

d4. F_ Aad (extreme limit) is the Arabic a= Aadd. 

l06. Wa ruth (face)is the Persian — cu and occurs again 
in Doha 722. 

117. Tt dg (mark or brand) is the Persian el, and is 
found also in Doha 569. 

127. Tez kdgad (paper) is a corruption of the Persian | 
a:\$, and re-oceurs in Doha 403. 

139. WATS tamdse, inflected form of AATAT (u spectacle), 
is a corruption of the Arabic Lil. The same 
inflected form is found again in Doha 719, 

48. Ware quldh (a rose or essence of rose) is the Persian 
A, This word is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Satsai, being found also in Dohas 290. a82, 
389, 476, 487, 439, 540, 548, 631, 632, 645, 
and 646. 

151. A tej (swift) is the Persian jp 

EAT hajdr (a thonsand) is the Persian )\, and 
oceurs again in Dohas 466, 527, HoT, ‘aud 697. 

IST, Saree ehugel (a tale-bearer) is the Persian J. 

189. faara thiydl (thought) is o vulgar form of the 
Arabic JL= Khaydl, and is to be found also in 
Doha 560, 

193. ata hanim (hot bath) is « corruption of the 
Arabic wae hammdm, 

212. FTE goi (ball) is the Persian (+S. 

Satara chaugin (game of polo) is the Persian oem. 

220. wT pydle, inflected form of wat pydla (cup), is 
& corruption of the Persian dls piydld. 


oO 
a82, 


390. 


401. 
424. 


455. 
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. Ree hehiil (senseless) is the Persian (|= ue, and 


re-oceurs in Dohas 330 and 660. 


. water anhil (course) is the Arabie (Lou. 
. FT gir (catcher) is the Persian yak 
. FATE sumdr (counting) isa corruption of the Persian 


hes sheer, 


. faafaa silsile (smooth) is probably a corruption of 


the Arabic dhcihed, meaning a chain or series. 

Tare haliy (calamity) is a cor rupted form of the 
Arabic L beld, and is found again in Dohas 261, 
403, and 684. 


. Waa lagim (bridle) is the Persian «Wf. 
. ATS ndahek (wrongfully) isthe Persian , i+. 


= Avilinit isa vulgarized form of the Persian 
ASS kilbud (a form or figure). 


: atta garth (poor) is the Arabic =. 


T nitedjihan (to protect) is derived from 
acorruption of the Persian ;!.3 nawd=s (protecting). 


: wet judi (separate) is a word obtained by treating 


the Arabic |4= as if a Hindi feminine form could 
be derived from it. 


- TFT sera) (motive) is the Arabic eo 
3. 81a fl (condition) is the Arabie ()\~. 


at ‘htint (murderer) is the Persian eT 

Baa khushydl (happy) is a corruption of the 
Persian l=. Khushdudl, 

See alah (politeness) is the Arabie Wu". 

tat sisi (a phial) is a diminutive corrupt form of 
the Persian dt. -afiishe. 

aqcre badrih (evil-moving) is the Persian 31 ja. 

wae nam id (revealing) is the Persian 2.4). 

SWAT chashmd (spectacles) is the Persian wt 
This word occurs again in Doha 606, but is there 
written @WAaAT with the dental silulant, 

faart sikir (hunting) is the Persian nh 


P26 


41553. 


451. 


491, 
492, 
503. 


o00, 
510, 


b28. 
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MITA hajdke (on marauding attack) is a corruption 
of the Persian _3l2 gazsdgé (the attack of 
a Cossack). 


. fare jih (bowstring) isthe Persian »:. 


SATA kamdn (a bow) is the Persian es. 

ATH nauk point) is the Persian 53 (nok in Old 
Persian ), 

AIT neje (spear) is the Persian 225 (nesa in Old 
Persian). 

SIXT jart (golden) is the Persian Sy) 

waz uiddband (a neck-band) is the Persian sol’, 

MATT hasari (a defect) is the Arabic ..5, used in its - 
ordinary Indian sense. 

4aTE bepdi (footless) is the Persian sl) te 

era Adyat, the meaning of which. is given by the 
commentator as ATE (attracted), is probably 
a corruption of the Arabic .Uls (terrible). 


. WTR ptyandd;(a foot-mat)is the Persian laclisk. 
. WTe phinis (a Chinese lantern) is the Arabie ete 
. BITS morchad (rust) is the Persian a= 


= BH ee 


. Bfate eabihi (a picture or portrait) is a corruption 


of the Arabic 4248 shabih. 


. ATAS wiyuk (delicate) is the Persian W5,\). 
. att pert (a fairy) is the Persian Ls 
. as dumchi (lower part of the back) is the Persian 


w=": 


. X1E réh (path) is the Persian a}. 
» STTaT jpurdfd (a giraffe) is the Arabic asl; Siurd fa, 
- 4A nearem (soft) is a corruption of the Persian az 


TLEET 


. SIT sort (saltpetre) is the Persian y, -. 


SIC tapir (camphor) is probably corrapted from 
the Persian ,3%, and not derived directly from 
the Sanskrit aT harpitra, 

Fara gumén (pride) is the Persian US. 
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630. Fart haval (condition) is a corruption of the Arabic 
plural JJ\,>1. 

G31. FETT Mhdr (spring) is the Persian jl. 

634. WHT eaphar (journey) is the Arabic i.. 

636. 4a bj (a hawk) is the Persian gh. 

645. Tq ab (distinction) is the Persian wl, 

647. WAT afar (scent) 1s a corrupt form of the Arabic 

“utr. 

(54. WFAA asin (generosity, benefit) is a vulgarized 
form of the Arabic .lu=\ cthedn. 

660. @z band (an embankment) is the Persian s2. 

663. wag Lalalkh (the city of Balkh) is the eee Pat 

685. Saat hahiil (acceptance) is the Arabic pee 

694. @ga@ fahas (discussion) is a corrupted form of the 

Arabic =? bahia. 

697, @eaTe darlxir (court) is the Persian yhy wd 

706. at phate (victory) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 
= Fath, 

707. egH Aakum (order) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 
“> hack. 





R. P. Dewnsvnrst, LC.S. 


TWO NOTES ON VEDIC RELIGION 

In his recent ‘treatise on The Scapegoat Sir James 
Frazer has made use, in support of his thesis of the 
fundamental character of carly religion, of certain Vedic 
evidence. It is of interest to examine the use made of the 
material, in order to determine whether or not 1t can be 
regarded as valid, and whether the Vedie religion thus 
receives further elucidation. 

The main thesis of Sir James Frazer in The Seapegoat! 
is that on the one hand it was customary to kill the human 


1 pp. 2-8. 
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or animal god in order to save his divine life from being 
weakened by the inroads of age, on the other it was 
customary to have a general expulsion of evils and sins 
once a year, and that by a combination of these two uses 
the dying god was employed as a scapegoat. After 
illustrating these ideas, the author examines in detail the 
sacrificesof the Mexicans,‘ which he considers as illustrating 
in special completeness the doctrine of deicide as a process 
of maintaining the life of the world, and finds in it the 
theory that death is a portal through which gods and 
men alike must pass to escape decrepitude and to attain 
the vigour of eternal youth. “The conception,” he 
eoncludes,* “may be said to culminate in the Brahmanical 
doctrine that in the daily sacrifice the body of the Creator 
is broken anew for the salvation of the world.’ This 
conception is more precisely developed* by reference to 
the Revedic* theory of the origin of the world from 
the dismemberment of Purusa by the gods, and to the 
Brahminical theory * of the repetition in the ritual of the 
mystic sacrifice of Prajapati by which the world is 
continually anew created. The world is renewed by the 
sacrifice, and the priest who performs the sacrifice identities 
himself in the act with the creator and by his act of sacrifice 
keeps up uninterrupted the revolution of time and matter, 

The use made of the Brahminiecal theory of sacrifice is 
extremely ingenious and effective, but it remains to 
inquire whether it is legitimate, It must be remembered 
that in this theory we have no simple and naive statement 
of facts of ritual, but a very elaborate and artificial 
figment. The Purusa hymn of the Roveda is one of the 
lntest of that collection, as inter alia is shown by its 
mention of the four castes* as such, while the y are unknown 

' pp. 275-205, 7 p. vi pp. 410-11. ‘~ OO, 

* See Egyeling, SBE. xliii, Pp. xiv-xxiv, The Sutopasthe ArdAmana 
goes further in speculation than the fatttriya Samhitd: see my trans. 
lation of the Intter text, pp, exxvi ony Cy. 

* See Macdonell & Keith, Vectic fnalex, ii, 247-8, 
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to the collection as a whole, It is essentially one of the 
philosophic or speculative, not religious hymns of the 
Samia, and the speculation which it contains is not 
elsewhere found in the Savilita, a fact which renders 
it extremely probable that it cannot claim to have been 
one of the generally current views of the process of 
creation. But the speculation whieh it embodies un- 
doubtedly reappears in a much developed and improved 
form in the doctrine of the Brahmin schools, and in 
special of the Satapathe Brahmana, summarized above, 
This doctrine, however, cannot be treated as representing 
primitive belief. The Brahmins devoted the whole of 
their energies to the examination of the nature of the 
sacrifice, and their speculative activity took a wide range 
and resulted in many theories! They thus developed the 
doctrine of the substitution® of the animal or cereal 
offering for the human, which, they argued, was the more 
primitive, and, again, they enunciated the doctrine of the 
efficacy of the sacrifice in the maintenance of the world, 
Their views on these topics are purely speculative, just as 
are those of Sir James Frazer, and they must not be 
treated as anything but conjectural explanations of what 
the priests found prescribed in a traditional ritual, much 
of which they themselves did not, it is certain,® understand, 
Now if the ritual itself, which the Brilhmanas explain, 
provided for the slaughter of a man and treated lis 
dismemberment in the rite os the central fact of the 
sacrifice, then we would be tempted to see in the Brihmana 
explanations & ¢lear exposition of the meaning of the 
anerifice as if presented itself to the performers of 
the rite, It would even then not be possible to exclude 
the possibility that priestly theory might engender ritual, 


' See Livi, La doctrine du sacrifice (Paris, 1808), 
? See e.g. Safapatha Briana, i, 2 3.0. seqq.; Aifareye Aoddniana, 
vi, &. 
2 og. the case of Makha, Vedic Jnder, ii, 116. 
amas. 1015, u 
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and that a sacrifice may not be really primitive, but at 
any rate the coincidence of ritual and theory would deserve 
careful examination. But in this ritual the speculation 
is based not on the slaying of a man, but on the building 
of a fire altar, the Agnicayana, which is formed so as 
to represent a bird or human shape, Prajipati. It is 
essentially the formation of the altar that constitutes the 
ereation of Prajipati and the universe, of which the altar 
is the microcosm. ‘This point is the more important in 
that the ritual does include the use of the heads of a man 
and four other victims,’ which are required to make firm 
the foundation of the altar. It 1s, indeed, natural to 
suggest that the use of a human head is ao relie of 
a formal human sacrifice, even although in the ritual as 
it is handed down the actual slaying of a man for the 
purpose is not normally contemplated. But admitting 
that a human life was used, it was not used for the 
purpose of slaying a decaying deity. The explanation of 
its use is the much more simple practice of burying 
& human being in the foundations of a building to secure 
& guardian of it That practice is of immemorial antiquity 
and of regular occurrence in India, and its rationale is 
intelligible enough. But in the slaughter of the victim in 
these cases there is no element to show that any divine 
character was assigned to the victim, still less that he was 
regarded as a prototype of Prajipati. The head was that 
of some enemy slain in battle, or of some person killed by 
lightning or destroyed in some other manner indicating 
his slight value, and the real parallel to Prajipati, the 
sacrificer, 80 far from offering himself up secures as the 
result of the sacrifice life lasting a full hundred years, 
There is no trace here of the conception of dying to live, 
or of a dying god. It cannot be too clearly realized that 
the dismemberment of Prajapati is not his destruction, 


' See Egpeling, SBE. xliv, pp. xxxvili-ix. 
* See Keith, JRAS, 1007, pp, 43-4; Jackson, 1008, p, 533. 
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Prajapati is a permanent prius, and the dismemberment is 
merely achange of form of what is inexhaustible. Thus 
the seeming parallelism of the rite to the cases of the 
dying god who again comes to life is purely imaginary. 
To the sacrificer death is not the portal to life, but the 
sucrifice is a means of prolonging his life indetinitely 
until its full term of 100 years. The human offering as 
a method of attaining immortality is not even suggested. 
The attainment of that end is due to the fire piling in the 
form of Prajapati, and that consists in the arrangement of 
diverse bricks in various shapes and orders, and the 
depositing of a golden man as a symbol of Prajapati. 
There is no evidence of this image being a substitute for 
a real victim. 

In point of fact the conception of the dying god and his 
resurrection is not Vedic; for whatever cause that religion 
offers no real parallel to the Adonis—Attis—Osiris or even 
the Demeter—Persephone religiousconception! Thata god 
should be actually sacrificed by men is clearly foreign to 
Vedic religious conceptions, and it is most improbable that 
the theosophic speculation of the origin of the universe 
from the sacrifice of Purusa is due in any way to the 
existence of a practice of slaying an embodiment of the 
god. On the contrary, it was surely one of the easiest 
conceptions for a body of sacrificing priests to arrive at, 
that the origin of the world, which their philosophy sought 
to trace to one source, was to be found in an action by the 
creator analogous to the action of sacrifice, and that the 
sacrifice should be performed on himself followed essentially 
from his solitude before creation took effect. So natural an 
explanation must surely have preference over one which 
assumes the existence of a state of religious belief of which 
there is no other evidence in Vedie religion. 

The second point in which Sir J. Frazer appeals to 
Vedic authority is on the question of the 12 nights 

' Ci. Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 929-49, 
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occurring about Christmas on which in Europe licence 
has often been permitted. He sees’ in them the period 
intended to equate a year of lunar months (six of 29, six 
of 30 days = 354) to an ordinary year (365 or 366 days), 
and he finds that their untixed condition as intercalary 
days tended to the reversal of all established morality. 


The days did not fit into the ordinary year, and though 


necessary were yet unaccountable, a theory which is a 
little difficult to follow, sinee if days were deliberately 
interpolated as is assumed, those who interpolated them 
ean hardly have been ignorant of their nature. In them 
he finds a period of relaxation of moral rules after the 
winter solstice, when mock kings were allowed to reign, 
and this hypothesis he earries to « further point by 
arguing that the practice of interpolating a month every 


five years, which with Zimmer® he finds in the Rqveda,* 


was in large measure‘ due to the desire to eliminate the 
12 days of misrule, although the 12 day reckoning would — 
admittedly have been far more simple, convenient, and 
appropriate, instead of allowing 5 years to elapse before 
the year could be brought into order by the addition of 
& month, | 

As far as India goes this ingenuity is thrown away. 
The 12 days found in the Aqveda® are the period when 
the Rbhus rested in the home of the sun-god, and the 
Rbhus, it is argued, are the 3 seasons, and therefore the 
12 days fall at the end of the seasons, at the winter 
solstice, This is all pure and most improbable guess- 
work,and receives no countenance from sober scholarship ® 
or common-sense. Further, the year of 354 days is totally 


1 ‘The Scapegoat, pp. 324-5. 
* Altindischea Leben, pp. 365-70, 


2 i, 164, 45; iii, 55, 18. ‘ Op. cit. p, 343. 

* iv, 33. See Zimmor, op, cit, pp. 365-7: Hlillebrandt, Ritwallitterater, 
pp. 5 seqq. 

* See Oldenberg, Reliyion dea Veta, p. 237 ; Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 


fogy, p. 183; Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p, gies 
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unknown to the Aigveda, and only appears in the Sitras. 
Therefore, to suppose that the period of 12 days was used 
as an intercalation is absolutely unjustified. Finally, the 
use of an interealary month every five years is also 
unknown to the Aqveda* or to any early text. In all 
probability when intereslation was begun it took the 
form of rough attempts to secure coincidence of the lunar 
and solar years by the intercalation of a month here and 
there, and not by adding 12 days, which implies a certain 
accuracy of approximation to a knowledge of the lunar 
and solar yearsof 354 and 366 days respectively, of which 
neither is known to early India, 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE SATUENALIA AND THE MAHAVRATA 

Sir J. Frazer, in an interesting discussion in The 
Seapegoal,” has argued that the Roman Saturnalia was 
originally a festival held in February or March, at which 
In primitive times in ancient Italy it was the universal 
practice, wherever the worship of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditional privileges of Saturn for a season and then 
died, whether by his pwn or another's hand, in the 
character of the good god who gave his life for the world. 
The hypothesis is interesting; if accepted it establishes 
an historical connexion between the Saturnalia and the 
modern Carnival, and links the Saturnalia with the 
festivals of Kronos in Greece which show some faint 
traces of human sacrifice. 

The evidence, however, when carefully sifted, indicates 
that the attempt to explain the Saturnalia on the theory 
of the dying god is not one which can be accepted. The 
date is a most serious difficulty which Sir-J. Frazer's 

' Vedic Index, ii, 413. * Vedic Index, ti, 412. 
7 op. 300-12, 
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ingenuity cannot remove. As he himself points out, 
Livy* treats the date as being December as far back 
as 217 nc., Macrobius* also does not hint that the date 
had ever been changed, and there is not the slightest 
Justification for the conjecture of a change of time, an 
expedient to which the author has resorted on other 
matters with equal lack of justification. He argues that 
it is strange that the festival of the god who presides over 
sowing should have his feast in December instead of 
February or March, when agricultural operations begin in” 
Italy, and he points out that the last day of the modern 
Carnival, Shrove Tuesday, was up to recent times the 
customary season in Central Europe for promoting the 
growth of the crops by means of leaps and dances, But 
against all these theoretic considerations must be set the 
simple facts of the Mahavrata of the Vedic Calendar, That 
rite* was held at the winter solstice. ie, in December ; it 
was not # festival of sowing, but one intended to quicken 
the fertility of the earth, and one of its chief features 
was the dance of the maidens bearing pitchers of water. 
No one would expect that a Vedie rite, duly ordered 
by the Brahmins, would present us with the licence of 
the Roman Saturnalia as recorded in the texts of the 
Augustan and later periods. But even in the completely 
formalized version of the Vedic texts there are traces of an 
unexpected prominence of Sidras, The maidens are ddasis, 
female slaves, and an Aryan strives with a Sadra over 
askin which is shaped to bea symbol of the sun. The 
Aryan is, of course, victor, but the mere fact of the strugele 
shows the popular character of the rite, and its open and 
avowed fertility magie deepens the impression, That 
magic includes a dialogue between a Brahmacarin and 

op. B45, no. 1. * xxii, 1. 10 seqa. * Saturnalia, i, 10, 

* See Prof. C. F. Lebmann-Haupt's criticiam (cited at p 415, m. 1) of 


tuts theory of tha change in the date of the Crucifixion. 
"See Hillebrandt, Rom. Forsch. v, 3090 seqg.; Keith, Sebel AT yet os 


Arapyaka, pp. 72 aeqq. 
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a hetaira, pale parallel of the licence of Augustan Rome. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Saturnalia was, 
like the Mahivrata, in its origin a fertility ritual, held 
at the winter solstice. The Carnival, on the other hand, 
while also intended to promote fertility, belongs to 
a different period, namely the rites of spring, and these 
rites have other characteristics than those of the winter 
solstice. 

There is, however, one argument against this view of 
the equation of the Mahivrata and the Saturnalia. The 
Mahavrate contains no hint of the slaying of a god in the 
person of a human representative, a view which is very 
probably unknown to Vedie religion." Nor does the 
Saturnalia in its classic form show any such rite, despite 
the full accounts preserved in various early authors. But 
in the accounts of the martyrdom of St. Dasius, on 
November 24, 303 a.p., made known by Professor Cumont, 
it is stated that it was the custom of the Roman soldiers 
at Durostorum in Lower Mcesia to celebrate the Saturnalia 
by choosing thirty days before the festival a young and 
handsome man who was clothed in royal attire, and who 
for the period of the feast was allowed to taste of every 
pleasure, but who was required to commit suicide on 
the altar of the god at the end of the period, From this 
it is deduced that the actual slaying of a representative 
of the god was normal in Italy and was only abolished by 
the advanee of civilization, which left only the harmless 
practice alluded to in post-Augustan authors of choosing 
from the freemen oa temporary king who could issue 
commands to the revellers. 

Now this feature of the Saturnalia is precisely one 
which is not paralleled in the Mahivrata and which is 
in all probability not ancient. The Saturnalia as we learn 
of it was a festival which had long undergone modification 

1 Reith, JRAS, 1007, pp. $20 seqq. : Taittiriya SawAdd, pp. cxxxviii 
neqq. 
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in the development of the Roman religion, and had been 
strongly affected by its assumed reproduction of the golden 
age of Saturn. In the mimie kingship and in the reversal 
of the roles of slave and master we have a case of myth 
reacting on religion and ritual: the Mahivrata reveals, 
beneath its elnborate form, traces of a .very old and 
primitive fertility ritual in which the slaves naturally 
participate; the Saturnalia shows a development of this 
primitive form into a reproduction of the mythical 
Saturnian days, and we need not seek to hold that the 
king of the Saturnalia was ever a representative of 
the god or died in that character. It is not, of course, 
necessary to deny this character of the rite as practised in 
the year 303 4.D. when St, Dasius earned martyrdom by 
declining to play the part of the chosen victim; that this 
ease is one of the instances of the relies of the slaying 
of a human embodiment of the god is at least possible, 
though we cannot say it is certain, and though it is clear 
that the soldiers did not perform the rite as the killing of 
a god, and cannot have known its real significance. But 
it is idle to argue from Lower Meesia and legionaries 
of 303 a.p. to the practices of Italy and Romans proper, 
In all probability the Saturnalia has in this case been 
contaminated with another ritual, and the facts shed no 
light on the original nature of the rite. It is contrary to 
all reasonable probability that no trace of human sacrifice 
should appear in any Augustan or post-Augustan author, 
had the Italians ever practised it in connexion with the 
Saturnalia, and it is clear that such a rite would have: 
been wholly out of place with that merry festival with 
its representation of the golden age, Had such ao 
sacrifice been known it would not have escaped the 
condemnation of the Christian Fathers, who record 
other human sacrifices os practised at Rome. They 


' Minucius Felix, Oe. 22, 20; Lactantius, Dir, fnat, i, 21; ‘Tertallian, 
Apol. 0; Gnost. 7, cited by Frazer, p. 319, n. 1. 
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record, indeed, an offering to the Latian Jupiter, and 
Sir J. Frazer suggests that at first this sacrifice took place 
on the top of the Alban Mount, and was offered to 
Saturn, to whom high places were sacred. But this is 
the wildest conjecture, and by means of such arguments 
anvthing could be equally well proved. 

It must further be observed that unless the Carnival 
and the Saturnalia can be connected and the St. Dasius’ 
version of the Saturnalia be accepted, it is impossible to 
find in the Carnival the slaying of a god in his human 
representative. The Carnival is marked by the burning 
of an efigy and by much fun and licence, and its time 
suggests irresistibly a popular festival in order to 
encourage the growth of the crops which are being 
sown. But the burning in effigy of the outworn corn 
spirit is no cogent proof of the burning of any human 
being in prior times in Italian lands, and the ritual of 
the Carnival does not therefore strengthen the argument 
as to the nature of the Saturnalia, even if the difference 
of dates was not fatal to the theory of the identity of the 
two rites. To burn an image is a perfectly simple magic 
rite, and to argue that the image is a substitute is to fall 
into the same fallacy as the Brahmins who argued that all 
eacrificial victims were substitutes for man. 

Nor does the Greek evidence point to any real human 
sacrifice at the Kronia of a representative of the god. The 
Olympian Kronia held at the Equinox is unstamed by any 
hint of such a sneritice, and a bare mention in Porphyry! 
of a human sacrifice to Kronos at Rhodes in the month 
Metageitnion contains no hint of the divine character of the 
victim. And when we pass to the Sacwa of Babylon and 
the Jewish Purim, the wilderness of conjecture becomes 
yet more impenetrable, and still less light can be thrown 
on the origin of the Saturnalia, The Sacma was held in 

1 De Abstinentia, ti, D4. It must be remembered that Porphyrr's 
statements in this chapter cannot be secepted without great caution, 
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July not even in Mareh like the Babylonian Zakmuk, 
with which Sir J. Frazer identities it, or like the Jewish 
Purim, apparently, though not certainly, a borrowing from 
Zakmuk. Jt follows, therefore, that the elaborate argu- 
ment? which finds in Mordecai and Esther as opposed to 
Haman and Vashti a relic of a ritual of slaying the human 
personification of the god and his revival rests on the 
weakest and least plausible grounds. But in any case to 
argue from an Eastern rite of spring to the Italian rite of 
the winter solstice is wholly inconclusive. We have the 
‘sure evidence of diversity of date, and agninst that 
difference can be adduced only vague and unsubstantial 
conjectures of identity of substance. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 


Dr. Thomas has said (JRAS, 1914, p. 1010) that 
I adhere to my original interpretation of the expression 
Malava-gana-sthitt, That is not at all the case. My 
original rendering (quoted ibid., p. 746, in my note on 
which he has commented) was “ the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas,” in the sense of the event of some formal 
establishment of the Mailavas as a tribe® My amended 
translation (p. 747) is “the usage of the Malava tribe.” 

That the term sfhifi in the dates of a.p. 473 and 532 
has the sense of ‘usage, custom, practice’, is shown plainly 
by the use of dmndata, ' handed down traditionally ', instead 
of it, in the recently discovered date of a.p, 405, 

See Frazer, p. 359. ® Frazer, pp. 365 segq., 405-7. 

7 In JRAS, 1014, p. 414, Dr. Thomas gave “the continuance [athats] 
of the tribal constitution [gava] of the Milavas” as being the 
‘‘wubstance of my original rendering. That does not represent my 
rendering at all properly: it was to pona-sthiti, not to gona, that I pave 


the meaning of ‘ tribal constitution’: and I did not introduce the iden 
of * continuance *. 
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As regards the term gana in this expression, Dr. Thomas, 
without making any clear statement as to how he himself 
would translate it, disputes the rendering of it by ‘tribe’, 
which, by the way, has been given by others as well as by 
me, and says that Ihave not quoted anything to bear out 
this translation : to that he adds that the meaning ‘tribe’ 
is not, to his knowledge, given to it by any of the 
dictionaries, Sanskrit or European. I reply as follows. 
The word gana is given in Indian lexicons, with many 
other terms, as, primarily, a synonym of aamiha and 
aamghata, of which the radical and leading idea is that of 
‘a gathering together, a collection ‘) Some familur 
‘nstances of its use and precise meanings are, ahar-gana, 
‘a4 sum or total of days’; ari-gana, ‘a host of enemies; 
guna-gana, ‘a number of good qualities’. In the case of 
Jain writings and inscriptions it has been rendered by 
‘school’ and ‘section’;* and. in the ease of Buddhist 
writings by ‘chapter, meeting, company, quorum in 
Obviously, it has to be translated exactly in each particular 
ease according to the context. If I and others have erred 
in translating it by ‘tribe’, we have done so in good 
company: the first meanings given to it im Monier- 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary are “ flock, troop, multitude, 
number, TRIBE, series, class". But I maintain that there 
has been no error, and that, when the word is found in 
eonnection with names of peoples such as Malava and 
Yaudheya, the best rendering of it is ‘tribe’; the word 
tribe being used, of course, in its ordinary general sense, 

1 Amarakida (Bombay, 1806), p. 129, verses 29, 40 (twenty-two 
synonymous terms) : Abhidhinachintimani, verse 1411 (thirty-five 
terms), under which the editors, Boethlingck and Rieu, have explained 
all these terms by the German menge, which seems to mean a * multitude, 
crowd, quantity '. 

2 School”, Jacobi, SBE, vol. 22, p. 288, note 2 (quoted by 
De. Thomas): “section”, Liiders, List of the Brahmi inscriptions, 
index, p. 215, 

? Oldenberg, SBE, vol. 15, pp. 175, 100; vol. 17, pp. 34, 38; vol. 20, 
p. 210, 
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not in any technical meaning which a pedant may 
assign to it as coming from the Latin frifus or on 
other theoretical grounds. 

Questions raised by Dr. Thomas on p- 1012, as to my 
views about the nature of the connection of the Malavas 
with the era of me. 58, are answered sufficiently by 
referring him to what I have written from time to time in 
this Journal. Ihave only to add that to state a date as 
“the year so-and-so according to the usage or the tradition 
of the Malava tribe,” that is, “in accordance with the 
reckoning followed by the Malavas,” js a quite sensible 
and appropriate method of dating. 

As regards the Suigas, their. approximate period, 
BC. 183 to 72 (Barnett, Antiquities af India, pp. 41, 42), 
follows from the statements in the Purfinas, that the 
Mauryas ruled for 157 years and then the Sungas for 112 
(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 70), applied to 
uC. 321 as the initial date of Chandragupta, But there is 
no evidence that they possessed Malwa and those parts : 
on the contrary, the indications are that, after the time of 
Aséka, the western parts of Northern India were split up 
into small kingdoms and tribal governments, and that 
the Sufigas were only a dynasty of Behar and that 
neighbourhood, whose territory did not extend on the 
west beyond Baghélkhand.? This, however, is a separate 
question, not bearing on the translation of the expression 
Mdlava-qana-athiti, 

J. F. Fieer. 


' Witness, in addition to numismatic evidence, (1) the Pabhoaa 
inseriptions, which mention Rajas of Adhichhatri.; Laders, List, 
Nos. (1H, 005, and see this Journal, 1914, p. 80: and (2) the Besnagar 
inscription, which mentiona the Réja Bhigabhadra : Liiders, No, 600, 
and seo this Journal, 1909, Pp. 1055, ond subsequent Papers: there ia no 
geod reason for identifying Bhigabhadra with either the Bhigavata or 
the Bhadra or Bhaciroke (with ¥arinnts including Antaka and Andhraka) 
whom the Purinas name among the Suiga kingre, | 
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IRREGULARITIES IN THE PURANIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

In a note entitled “'The Age of the Puranas”?! Professor 
Keith has first referred to a piece of evidence that I cited* 
from Mr. V. Smith's Karly History of India, and criticized 
certain views which I put forward regarding the Puranas 
in my Dynasties of the Kali Age. This part of his note 
really deals with the age of the Puranas. He has further 
taken the opportunity to criticize certain features of the 
dynastic account and also to refer to some points that 
were discussed in last year's Journal. This part of his 
note is really a distinct matter and has only an indirect 
bearing on the question of the age of the Puranas. It is 
impossible in a note to deal properly with the former 
subject, and I hope to do so as well as I can on a future 
oceasion. Hence I leave that at present and consider only 
the second subject here; and where it is necessary to refer 
to last year’s Journal the pages are cited within brackets. 

As regards Professor Keith's criticiam of my views in 
my book, I must ask those who think my views worthy 
of consideration to see exactly what I said there, because 
it is impossible in this note to deal fully with all his 
remarks and to restate my arguments. Henee only the 
more important points can be discussed here. 

Three lines oceur containing the word bhavisye with 
reference to the kings of the Kali age, and I pointed out 
that it could not from the coutext mean “in the future”, 
hut only “in the Bhavisya Purana”. He disputes this, and 
asserts that it means “in the future” (pp. 1023-4). The 
simplest proof would have been to give a translation of the 
lines, and this he has not done. The lines, freed from the 
comments in which he has enveloped them, are these :— 

1. In the Matsya and Vayw respectively — 

tin sarvin kirtayisyimi bhavisye kathitan nrpan. 

tin sarvin kirtayisyiimi bhavisye pathitiin nrpan. 
' JRAS., 114, p. 1021. ® Id., p. 745. 
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2. In the Mateya— 
tasyinvavaye vaksyimi bhavisye kathitan mrpdn. 

3. In the Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmanda generally— 

bhavisye te prasaikhbyatah purina-jfiail érutarsibhih. 

I invite him to give a plain and straightforward 
translation of these lines according to his assertion that 
bhavigye means “in the future”; and also to explain 
where these Purinas found those kings fathita or 
pathita’; whether their general agreement in the account 
implies that they had a common source; if it does not, 
why the agreement exists; and if it does, what common 
souree they could have had. 

With regard to the phrase bhavisya-jiair (or bhavisyaj- 
jiair) udafrtah, found in the Vayu and Brahmanda, he 
says the Matsya answers all my reasoning (pp. 1025-4), 
but that is just what it does not do, because it avoids all 
comparison by using a wholly different expression viprair 
gttah purdtanack, and therefore leaves my arguments 
untouched. 

As regards dates, his statement of the facts and 
arguments that I put forward does not correctly summarize 
what I said; for example, about the date ap, 458 in 
particular.* My own statement must be referred to, He 
seeks to explain the line nave-versani Vajiagrih kurute 
Satakarnikak, found in five MSS, of the Matsya by 
comparing it with the line about Sendjit (p. 1025); but 
a comparison will show that they are not similar, and he 
wholly ignores the fact that most copies of the Matsya 
say Yajiinéri reigned twenty-nine years, and that the Vayu 
and Brohtmdanda say nineteen years. That line obviously 
purports to have been written when Yajiiagri was reigning 
only nine years, Upon the question how certain numerical 

' Path in the Puriinas always implies writing, as far as I am aware. 


* So also compare Professor Macdonell's statement with Professor 
Keith's version of it (pp. 742-9). 
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expressions should be read, his remark (p. 1025, n. 3) 
is pointless, I never asserted that the numerals are 
accurate, and Mr. V. Smith regards the statement as 
inaccurate, rejecting 360 even more emphatically than 
163, Again, in his remarks about the Tusiras (p. 1026) 
he suppresses the fact that I said the line is corrupt and 
merely suggested 105 or 107 years as a probable figure. 

Professor Keith says (p. 1026), “ Mr. Pargiter lays great 
streas on the fact that it is incredible that the Guptas 
should not have been mentioned if the Matsya account 
was compiled in their epoch, But here we are without 
cogent arguments.” I pointed out in my book why the 
arcument ex silentio regarding the Guptas is incontestable. 
In his opinion, then, silence in an account that professes 
to be historical regarding one of the greatest dynasties 
that reigned in India has no cogency, but silence in the 
Rigveda, where it has no significance, supplies conclusive 
historical arguments!' If the silence is not cogent as 
regards the Guptas, is it cogent as regards Harsa? or the 
Mohammedan invasion? He politely calls my suggestions 
a wild conjecture (p. 1025), and then offers as sane 
a conjecture of his own which wholly disregards the 
cardinal fact that the Motsya knows nothing of the 

1 JRAS., 1914, pp. 730, 730, 742. Here his remark, that 1 completely 
misunderstand his ‘statement that the Vedic texts are not books of 
historic purpose” (p. 1031, note), calls for notice. In the argument 
about Trifaike he shifted his ground, sturted a new argument, anid 
charged me with misunderstanding (pp. 739, 741-2). Similarly here. 
I quoted his own words to speak for themselves. Now he says that 
plirase merely menns “' that they do not deal with history”; but this is 
ant the same thing as that phrase, There was no misunderstanding: ; 
ho is shifting his ground, ‘This new rendering, however, does not help 
him, because it docs not affect Profexsor Macdonell'’s plain statement 
(pp. 742-3), and because it is obviously absurd to base historical 
arguments on the silence of texts that ‘‘do not deal with history” 
(p. 742). He adds, * their historic context is incidental” [am not 
sure what these words mean, If he means that historical facts are 
mentioned incidentally, I assent, so far as the facts are contemporaneous ; 
but, where those texte speak of bygone matters, obviously they merely 
draw them from tradition with no guarantee of infallibility. 
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Guptas, He improves thereon by another conjecture, 
hardly consistent therewith, that the Matsya was redacted 
later still, in the fifth century (p. 1026). 

=x kinds of evidence were adduced to show that the 
dynastic account of the Kali age was composed in Prakrit 
originally, He criticizes several of them partially, but it 


is impossible for me to discuss all the details fully here: 


hence, while referring to my original statement for the 
full presentation, I will notice those main points on which 
his remarks have a general bearing. 

Four instances of metrical irregularities in the second 
pida of éloka lines were pointed ont. They are of two 
kinds. In the first three, Vinimitrat tu Keemakead, sama 
bhoksyanti trivigatim, and astavimaéatir aihaydh, the 
fifth syllable is long by position though it should be short; 
and in the fourth, Bhagavan avatarisyatt, there is an 
excess syllable. He disposes of them all together with 
the remark, “they [the metrical criteria] do not weigh if 
we admit, as we must, that the strict rules of metre are 
not applicable in these eases” (p. 1027), It ia quite true 
that similar metrical irregularities are found elsewhere; 
but the two kinds are distinct and must be considered 


separately, and as regards the fourth instance he does not — 


meet my argument. 

The first three instances violate the diiambie close of 
the éloka line. Professor Hopkins points ont “that the 
diiambus was regarded in general as obligatory". Also, 
referring to the many “cases in which Sanskrit grammar 
is violated”, he says, “the most frequent cause of such 
violation is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close 
of a verse"; and he gives examples to show that Sanskrit 
grammar was violated rather than that the rule about the 
fifth syllable should be disregarded Metre therefore was 
iar more imperative than grammar. Here also such 


' Great Epic of India, pp. 244-5, 
*1d., pp. 245-7, 
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violations of metre are but few. Professor Keith's 
explanation is therefore merely his own assertion; there 
is no“ must” in the matter at all. Moreover, it is no real 
explanation ; it merely shirks explanation, for the questions 
to be answered are these. Why in these and similar cases 
do words occur which infringe the well-nigh obligatory 
rule? And how is it that they infringe the role in their 
Sanskrit forms only and that their Prakrit forms would 
sutisiy the rule ? 

Next come grammatical irregularities. Professor Keith 
refers to the line in the Bhigavata, atha Magadha-rajano 
bhavitdro vaddme te (p. 1028). This is good Pali, That 
the verb veddimi governs the preceding words and the line 
is not Sanskrit is clearly proved by the fact that 1t was 
considered necessary to emend |havifiire to bhavine ye in 
various copies. He speaks of a blunder: it is not mine, 
For the two other instances that he deals with (p. 1025) 
and the cases of grammatical discord (p. 1020) it ts 
sufficient to refer to my original remarks; and here 
I need only notice the general comments with which he 
disposes of those and other irregularities: “ We have to 
do with accounts composed in the careless Sanskrit which 
is characteristic of the pre-classical Sitra texts and which 
persists in the epie” (p. 1028), and “bad Sanskrit 1s 
a sufficient explanation of these vagaries” (p. LOZ). 
These are no explanations; they merely shirk explanation, 
for it is no explanation of an irregularity to say that 
irregularities occur elsewhere, and that is all that his — 
statements amount to, The question to be faced is this, 
Why do such irregularities occur in compositions which 


show that their authors could write good Sanskrit? 


Professor Hopkins has suggested patois as the ex- 
planation of such and other irregularities, metrical and 
grammatical’: and that points in the right direction ; but 
it involves a further question, why should patois appear 


' (reat Ege of India, pp. O47, S52, 260-6. 
ras. 115, 10 
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amid good Sanskrit? Patois means vernacular, and 
vernacular in ancient India means Prakrit. His sug- 
gestion therefore means that such irregularities are due 
to Prakrit; and the question becomes this, why do 
Prakrit influences appear in Sanskrit compositions? My 
explanation (confining myself here to this dynastic 
account) is that the verses were originally popular and in 
Prakrit, and when they assumed a Sanskrit garb, Prakrit 
forms sometimes survived, especially when metre had to 
be safeguarded and Sanskrit forms would have violated 
it; sometimes the redactor preferred ungrammatical 
Sanskrit forms rather than violate the metre; and 
sometimes correct Sanskrit forms were used with over- 
sight of the metre. Can Professor Keith give a better 
explanation ? 

The reading eka-kgatra instead of eka-echatra in the 
Bhigavata is due to the influence of some copyists, 
because it is found in two or three only of the many 
. copies consulted ; but: his attempt to explain thereby the 
form Sisunaku for Sigundga in the Matsya and Vayu 
(p. 1029) overlooks the patent fact that 4 instead of q is 
the almost universal reading im those books, so that by 
parity of reasoning g is due to the influence of copyists 
and not &, and his reasoning refutes itself. 

As regards his remarks on the use of expletives, it is 
sufficient to point out that he has earefully chosen the 
least striking of the lines quoted and ignored the more 
striking. How does his argument look, in the face of 
these two lines 7— 


Svatis ca bhavité rijé samas tv astidadsaiva tu. 
éatini triny asitim ca Saka hy astidagaiva tu. 


His concluding remarks about the script overlook these 
elementary facts ; this dynastic account had been written 
down, see ante; two scripts were in use then, Kharosthi 
and Brahmi; and it must have been written in one or 
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other of these two. If, then, errors are found which can 
only be explained by confusion of letters in the Kharosthi 
seript and not in any other seript, what is the natural 
inference ? 

The chief feature of the dynastic account is the great 
quantity of grammatical irregularities, while violations of 
metre are very few. Those irregularities are far more 
numerous here than ean, 1 believe, be matched anywhere 
else within an equal quantity of verses. They have all 
been discussed in my book, and Professor Keith has dealt 
with some of them. The question, why they oceur, is not 
to be decided by such comments as he has offered, which 
are no real explanations, The evidence is cumulative, and 
the whole has to be considered fairly. He contests my 
explanation. I invite him to answer these elementary 
questions, When was the dynastic account (not the 
Puranas generally) compiled ? Where did the author get 
his material for it from? In what shape did that 
material exist ? What did the author do with it when he 
composed this prophetic account ? 

F. E. Parcirer, 


RAMANUJA AND MELUKOTE 

It is well known that the great reformer Riminuja 
lived for several years, owing to persecution by the Chola 
king, at Mélukote, which is Yadugiri, Yadavagiri, or Tiru- 
Nariyanapuram, near French Rocks, Mysore District, 
and that he reconstructed and consecrated the temple of 
Narayana there through the aid of his disciple the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana. A very brief but ancient record, 
under the tithe of Jirndddidra-ltrama, has been recently 
discovered by me; and it contains valuable information 
about the exact dates of some leading events, and about 
the actual amounts contributed by Vishnuvardhana 
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towards the several items of- reconstruction and con- 
secration of the temple. The record was found by me 
among the valuable manuscripts belonging to the Sri- 
Yatirija-Matha, the abode of Rimanuja at Mélukote; and 
the late Swami of the Matha was kind enough to lend it 
to me. lis authenticity seems to me unquestionable, 
inasmuch as it gives a brief account of the period from 
A.D. 1099 to 1242, and stops there abruptly, showing that 
the author must have lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century A.D., and that he must have intended 
the reeord to be continued by his followers. 

I give below a list of events and dates as found in this 
record ; and I hope to publish an exact rendering of the 
whole record at an early date. 

Cyclic year, 


date, ete. Maine 
1, Hiimiinuja’s discovery of the Bahudhinya, 1009 
ool Nirivana at Mélukite. Macha én 6, 
Saturday, (Révatt). 
2 Vishnuvardhanan pays his Same year, Micha _,, 
respects to the god. éu 18 (Sunday). 


8. Vishyuvardhana’s return to Same year, Migha ,, 
Toynir after sanctioning ba 7 (Tuesday). 
5000 ygadydnas for the re- 
construction of the temple. 

4. Construction commenced. Same year, Phal- 

funn én 13(Friday), 
Vrishabha-lagna, 
(Hasta-nokshatra). 
5. Construction finished. Svabhiinn, 1104 
Vuisikha ba 5. 
G. Sri-Yatiraja-Matha built for Same year. 
Riiminuja. 
. Riminuja left Mélukije for Vyayn,Chaitraga3 1107 
Delhi to bring the pro- 
cessional image Salvappille 
or Cheluvariiya-svimi. 

8. Return to Mélukéje with the Vikriti, A¢vaynja 1111 

lmage, su 7. 


Bi 


=I 
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Gyclic year, 
late, etn. 


9, Raminuja’s return to Sri- Subhokrit,Pushya 1128 
raigam, after consecrating 4 15, 
the temple of Tirupati on 
his way. 
The total period of his stay at Mélukéte 
or of absence from Srirafigam is here 
calculated as 23 years, 11 months. 


10. Riminuja'’s successor ap- Up to Pramithin, 1123-59 
pointed by him at the Chaitra ba 6. 
Yatiraja-Matha, Mélukote. 

11. (Next Sviimi) Niriyayadiyar. Up to Prabhava, 1159 to 

Pushya éu 1. 1207 

12, (Next ,, ) Yatirija Jiyar. 1207-42 

18. (Next ., ) Yadugiri Nard- 

ynua Jiyar. 


AT. 


There is nothing very improbable in the above list 
being correct. I leave it to experts to judge of the 
accuracy of the dates; but I believe that full credit is, all 
the same, due to the author who has so carefully preserved 
the traditional account. Some great calamity, owing to 
Muhammadan invasions, seems to have occurred at 
Mélukote about the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century; and the line of succession of 
the Gurus of the Sri-Vatirija-Matha must have been 
interrupted for some decades. It must have been resumed 
in the fifteenth century, when the town was rebuilt (vide 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. xvii, 1908, p, 290). 

M, 'T, NARASIMHIENGAR, 


The value of the record mentioned by Mr. Narasimhiengar 
can be judged when we have its text and translation before 
us, Meanwhile, something must be said about some of his 
notes on it. 

When the writer of a paper such as that given above 
leaves the accuracy of his dates to be considered by 
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“experts, he certainly makes matters easy for himself. 
But a nore satisfactory course —in fact, the only really 
correct one— would be that, 1f he himself cannot do what 
is necessary, he should enlist the sympathetic help of some 
properly qualified friend, who will fix all his dates for him 
before he begins to write, and will lend his own name in 
support of results to that extent. If that cannot be done, 
he should find from some standard table —/(e.¢., Sewell 
and Dikshit's Indian Calendar, table 1}— the year A.p. 
in which a given eyclic year or a given Saka year 
(current or expired, as the case may be) begins; and, for 
such a period as that with which we are concerned here, 
he should take that year a.D. as the equivalent for the 
first ten months of the Hindi year, placing the last 
two months in the next year a.D.: this is not a scientific 
course ; but it is admissible if nothing better can really be 
done. It is of no real use to embark on chronological 
discussions without first having the essential bases definitely 
settled on some uniform and recognizable lines. 

The dates in this case, and Mr. Narasimhiengar’s treat- 
ment of them, are open to remarks as follows :— 

No. l. This date may possibly have some special 
calendrical interest. We understand that the record 
gives the eyelic year Bahudhinys, Maghn gukla 5, 
Saturday, with the moon in the Révati nakshatra, The 
general facts of the case show that this Bahudhinya 
is the one which coincided with the Chnitridi Saka 
year 1020 expired, and began on 6 March, a.p. 1098. 
If we follow the system of true intercalation, according to 
which there was no intercalated month in this year, these 
details do not work out satisfactorily: Migha sukla5 was 
not a Saturday (and was not in a.p. 1099); it was 
Thursday, 30 December, A.b, 1098, on which day it ended 
at about 18 hrs, 29 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain); 
and the moon did not enter Révati until about 13 hrs. 


15 min. after mean sunrise on the Friday, But by the 
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system of mean intercalation the month Magha itself was 
intercalary in this year. For the first Magha the result © 
stands as above. But in the second Magha the given titha 
was a Saturday, as required: it ended at about 13 hrs. 
92 min. after mean sunrise on Saturday, 29 January, 
a.p. 1099: and on this day the moon was in Révati at 
sunrise and up to about 1 hr, 30 min. aiter mean sunrise. 
However, whether this result really justifies a conclusion 
that the system of mean intercalation prevailed at 
Malukote at the end of the eleventh century, we must 
hesitate to decide. 

Nos. 2, 8, 4. Ido not spend any time over these three 
dates, because, the weekdays being shown in brackets, 
it is not clear whether they are really given in the record, 
or whether they have been added by Mr. Narasimhiengar 
by inference from No. 1; it is enough to say that not 
from either point of view mentioned under that date does 
Phaleuna éukla 13 work out to a Friday. For the rest, 
these three dates certainly fell in the opening months 
of a.p. 1099, though there are reasons for thinking that 
thatis not the understanding on which Mr. Narasimhiengar 
has referred them to that year.’ 

The remaining dates might of course be calculated 
(except No. 6, in which there are no details beyond the 
eyelic year): but they cannot be tested like No. 1. They 
are open, however, to the following remarks :— 

No. 10, Pramathin, Chaitra bahula 6, certainly fell in 
acp. 1159: and No, 11, Prabhava, Pausha sukla 1, certainly 
fell in A.D. 1207. But the other a.p. dates are wrong: 
thus :— 

No.5. The given day in the year Svabhanu fell in 
A.D. 1103; not 1104. 


) He seema to have taken a.p, 1090 a5 the general equivalent of 
Rahudhinya, os a resalt of which these three dates and also No. 1 would 
belong to the carly part of a.p. 1100: see what be has said about 
Bahudhinya on p, 153 below, and my comment on p. 14-5. 
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No, 6. For Svabhinn without any specified day in it 
the proper equivalent is ap. 1103, or more strictly 
1103—4; not 1104, 

No.7. The given day in the year Vyaya fell in 
A.D. 1106; not 1107. 

No. 8. The given day in the year Vikriti fell in 
A.D. 1110; not 1111. 

No, 9, The given day in the year Subhakrit fell in 
A.D. 1122; not 1123. 

J. FF. 


THE INITIAL AND CLOSING DATES OF THE REIGN 
OF THE HOYSALA KING VISHNUVARDHANA 


In the volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica and 
in the Mysore Gazetteer Mr. Rice invariably gives 
4.D, 1104-41 as the period of the reign of the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana, also known as Bittidéva and 
Bittiga; but in his Mysore and Coorg from the In- 
seruptions he says (p. 99):—“In what year his reign 
began has not been discovered. DB 11 might have 
decided the question, being of his 12th year, but un- 
fortunately no year is named, The earliest actual date 
that can be cited for him is 1111 in Sh. 89, but Kd. 164 
represents him as ruling in 1100: this must have been in 
association with Ballala, his elder brother.” Accordingly, 
he gives a.p, 1111-41 as the dates of Vishnuvardhana in 
the dynastic list on p. 97 of the same book, 


Initial date of the reign 


I have just discovered the initial date of Vishnu- 
vardhana’s reign from a close study of the Hoysala 
inseriptions. The inscription Ak. 110, which mentions 
him as ruling at Dorasamudra during the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla, ic. Vikrama- 
ditya VI, does not give the Saka year, but gives the year 
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of the grant as joneya Dundubhi-sarivatsara, This 
year Dundubhi corresponds to a.p. 1142; and the 
expression ,Jneya cannot mean anything else than the 
45th year of Vishnuvardhana’s reign, for it cannot refer 
to the Chalukyan era that began in a.p. LOTG; in that 
reckoning Dundubhi was the 67th year. So we come 
to the conclusion that Vishnuvardhana’s reign actually 
began in 1142 — 45 = a.p. 1097. This date is confirmed 
by various traditional and historical records which 
unanimously state that Raménuja, the great Vaishnava 
reformer, converted (in a.p. 1098) king Bittidéva, who 
was ruling the Hoysala kingdom, having his residence 
at Tonntir (Tondanir), and that, with the king's aid, 
Ramanuja discovered and consecrated the image of the 
gol Narayana at Mélukote in the year Saka 1021 
(A.D. 1099), corresponding to Bahudhanya, 

Vishnuvardhana must have been Yuverdja for some 
years before a,b. 1097, for we find references to him 
in the earlier inscriptions also. He must have ruled 
simultaneously with his elder brother Ballala I for some 
years, as we may judge from the inscriptions. 


Closing date of the reign 


Although we cannot exactly find, at present, the closing 
date of Vishnuvardhana’s reign, we can safely assert that 
he must have reigned for several years after ap. 1141. 
Mr. Rice has confounded one Bittidéva, a general of king 
Vishnuvardhana, with Vishpuvardhana himself, being 
misled by the similarity of names, and infers (p. 101) 
from Cm. 96 that Vishnuvardhana died in a.p. 1141, but 
the inscription really records the death of the general 
Bittidéva. 

The following inseriptions, all referring themselves to 
the reign of Vishnuvardhana, clearly prove that he must 
have ruled up to a.p, 1156, though his son Narasitiha I 
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is said in some of the inscriptions to be ruling along with 
him (as Ywverija) during this period -— 


1. Ep. Carn., vol. 6, Ak. 110 of a.p. 1142 
2. vol, 4,Ng. 04 ., 1149 
a. - vol. 6, Kd. 99 ., 1148 
4. ss vol. 6, Mg. 8 ,, 1148 
i. = vol. 4,Nz.100 ., 1146 
i. 4 vol. 6, Kd. $4 , 1148 
7. : vol, 5,Hn. 66 ., 1149 
4. vol.12,Ck. 40 , 1149 
p. ss wol.12,Ck, 28 ., 1156 


For an account of the general Bittidéva above referred 
to, see Emgraphia Carnatica, vol. 5, introd., pp. 16, 17. 
A detailed diseussion of these points will be found in 
& paper on the chronology of the Hoysalas which I hope 
to publish shortly. 
M. T. NaRAsimMutencan. 


Mr. Narasimhiengar seems to take his A.p, dates from 
the headings of the translations in the Epigraphia 
Carnatica volumes, That is not a safe course: the dates 
must be read in the texts; and then the year A.D. must 
be fixed by ascertaining whether a siven Saka year is 
to be taken as current or as expired, and by paying 
attention to the further details of the month, ete. For 
instance :— Vol. 4, trans. p. 139, does place his No. 5, 
Ng. 100, in “1145 ap.” But the text shows (p. 245) 
that the reeord is dated on the day of the winter solstice 
of the Raktikshin saritvatsara, Saka 1067. A reference 
to any standard table —(e.¢., Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian 
Calendar, table 1)—will show that the record means 
Saka 1067 cwrrent. And so the given day places the 
record in ap. 1144 (not 1145). 

Dates taken from other sources must he treated with 
equal care, On p, 153 above Mr. Narasimhiengar has said 
“Baka 1021 (a.p, 1099), corresponding to Bahudhanya,” 
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A very short inquiry would have shown that this remark 
eould not stand. Saka 1021 expired (as most usually 
cited) was certainly A.D. 1099 (in the sense that the 
first ten months of that Saka year fell in a.p. 1099), 
but the cyclic year was Pramathin: Bahudhinya was 
Saka 1021 currenf, corresponding, in the sense stated 
above, to A.b, 1098 (not 1099). 

‘These discrepancies do not affect Mr. Narasimhiengar § 
present results. But attention is drawn to them to 
‘Illustrate further the point (compare p. 149 above) that 
anyone who sims at dealing with chronological matters, 
and wishes to inspire confidence in his results, must first 
get all his dates properly settled, so that they will stand 
being checked by his readers. 

A remark may be added about the final date, No. 9. 
The record, vol. 12, Ck. 28, is dated in the Dhatu 
sarivvatsara, Saka 1079. This, again, is » current Saka 
year: and in this case the equivalent is given rightly as 
#1156 an.” at trans. p. 80. The text shows (p. 136) that 
the record seems to have been dated on the day of the 
winter ‘solstice. If so, it takes Vishnuvardhana on to 
quite the end of a-p. 1156. 

J. F. ¥. 


MR. MARSHALL'S TAXILA INSCRIPTION 

Having now, by the courtesy of Mr. Marshall, been 
favoured with a copy of the new inscription, I may be 
allowed to add the following observations, which are 
partly of an apologetic character :— 

1. First, I may venture to express a high appreciation 
of the great exactness of the reading, which leaves 
practically nothing to reward the scrutiny of other 
gcholars. ‘The photograph itself is 4 remarkable technical 
achievement, being pieced together out of as many as 
sixteen fragments, 
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2. The reading pradistavita, for which I had proposed 
pratithavita, is in both instances quite certain. The 
form, being undoubtedly an equivalent of pretithavita = 
prittisthtpita, must: be regarded as a characteristic of the 
local dialect, 

3. Inspection seems to confirm the readings U(rasi)kena 
(Il. 1-2), Imtaphria (\. 2), proposed by me; in the case of 
(7i)rva(nae) also, for (m)a(nae), the curve in the a is 
favourable (Mr. Marshall, I learn, does not assent), 

4. (Sajdhiham(na) and a. de (in 1.5) are still obscure. 
We expect the inscription to end aycm deya-dharma- 
pariedgo, which may have been wrongly copied by the 
(rather careless) workman, 

5. In pracega (|. 4) the vowel « seems to be indicated, 

6. The important ayaee (in |, 1) appears to stand good. 
Whether the viyasa, which has been proposed by Dr. Fleet 
(October, 1914, pp. 998-9) and avainst which | have no 
prejudice (except, perhaps, on grounds of date and 
dialect), may possibly be read, I am unable to decide 
(Mr. Marshall is certain of CLYcesee ). 

F. W. Tuomas. 


LA FONDATION DE GORIE 

1. Le conseil de Ja fondation nayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 1913, est 
compose comme suit: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(président), H. T. Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, 
et C. van Vollenhoven (secrétaire-trésorier), 

2. Vers la fin de ]’an dernier, le consei] a pris hk In 
charge de la fondation I’édition critique du Kitab al-Fikhir 
dal-Mufaddal par M.C.S, Storey; elle parnitra avant peu 
chez l'éditeur Brill A Leiden. 

4. Au printemps le conseil a accordé une subvention 
iu docteur G. Bergstriisser, de Leipzig, en vue d'une 
enquéte sor Ja lnngne arabe Pirlée en Syrie et en 
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Palestine. Un rapport succinct de ce voyage se trouve 
dans la ZDMG. Ixviii, pp. 600-2, 1914. 

4. Le capital de la fondation étant resté le méme, le 
montant nominal est de 21,500 florins (43,000  franes). 
En outre, au mois de novembre, 1914, les rentes dis- 
ponibles montaient & plus de 2,600 florins (5,200 frances). 

5. On se permet d'attirer l'attention sur ce qu'il est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamiisah d'al-Buhturi. En 1909, 
la fondation a fait paraitre chez |'éditeur Brill a Leiden 
cette reproduction photographique du manuserit de Leiden 
réputé unique. C'est au profit de ia fondation que les 
exemplaires sont vendus; le prix en est de deuxcents 
frances. Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront 4 atteindre le 
but que se propose la fondation: de favoriser l'étude 
‘les langues orientales et de leur littérature. 


Novembre, 1974. 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS BELONGING TO THE 
Kovuyunsik CoLLecrios or THE Brrrish MUSEUM. 
By Ropert Fraxcis Harrer, Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature at the University 
of Chicago. Parts XIT and XIII. The University 
of Chicago Press; the Cambridge University Press, 
London and Edinburgh. 

Each volume contains 116 octavo plates, with xviii and 
xix pages of titles, dedication (to the Rev. C. H. W. Johns 
“and the Rev, A. H. Sayee, D.D.), preface, and indices, 
The texts in vol. xii number 100, and those in vol. xiii 97. 
Many of them are mere fragments, and only twenty-five or 
thirty have, wholly or in part, the names of the writers. 
Among the most interesting names may be mentioned 
Sin-tabni-usar (two documents), Sama’ -gunn (probably two 
likewise), Bél-ibni, Merodach-baladan, and there are also 
documents from the Urites and the people of ASur, The 
following notes will give an idea of the contents of these 
Interesting; communications :— 

1216, which bears forty-seven longish lines, is in the 
Babylonian character, and occupies three plates, It 
mentions # certain Bél-usézib, a servant of the king, who 
honoured his master. As he+refers to “Esarhaddon, the 
son of the king my lord”, it would seem that this com- 
munication was addressed to Sennacherib. He apparently 
speaks of a plot to kill him and also the king's servants. 
As he refers to someone (? Esarhaddon) who would 
(re)build Babylon and complete E-sagila (the Temple of 
Belus there), this letter may belong to the period after 
Sennacherib’s destruction of that city. The text may be 
i communication from a Babylonian who remained 
faithful to Sennacherib notwithstanding all his atrocities, 
but the imperfection of the record leaves this uncertain. 
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Another important communication is No. 1238, which is 
from the governors (hazandti), the mayor (?} (aia), the 
heads of the city Assur, and the ASSurites, small and great. 
It speaks of governor Iatar-na'id, and apparently of the 
destruction which he had wrought, After a reference to 
talents and manas of gold and silver, there is a mutilated 
and therefore untranslatable passage. It was with the 
following petition :— 

“To the king our lord we say: If he deliver us to the 
governors, thy servants will die, We have sent ? letters 
to the king our lord, but we have not seen an answer. 
We give our persons to death, Let the king not forsake 
his servants.” 

It would be interesting to know upon what occasion 
this was written. 

Another interesting specimen of tablets of this class is 
$3-l—18, 53, one of the tablets unearthed by Hormuzd 
Rassam in 1882, Harper's No, 1241— 

.- Which in the midst of... [Pek}od (7) upon ws 
. + + [to the king] onr lord we send, and [let him ?] send 
a force to help us. And the Gurasimmu tribe is set 
[against] us. An enemy has gone or has prepared (7) (to 
#0) against them. The authority of Assyria is remote 
from them. And none among the governors has gone to 
their aid—they have given (their) hand to the enemy. 
Kridu and Kullab, which are left, if they can, will stand 
against the enemy. All the Gurasimmu tribe has now 
revolted, no city there supports Assyria except Ur and 
Kisik, and the city of Abu-iddina. And the king our lord 
knows that Ur in the midst of Akkad is [faithful 7}. To 
that end we were at first perfect with our help. Pekod 
snd Tamtim hate us, and devising evil against the house 
of thy gods, by killing and plundering they will put an 
end to us ; everything falling, we shall pass into their 
lands. Now Tamtim, Pekod, and Gurasimmu have 
guthered troops against us. [Let] the king our lord send 
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a force to the help of the house of his gods. Thou hast 
given the property of the kings thy fathers. to the god 
Sin. The hands of thine enemy thou shalt take, and the 
land shall [not] depart from the hands of the king, and 
Assyria [shall be... ] before them. The great men of 
the king [shall go] or shall prepare (to go) to keep the 
watch... ... 

Though there is neither name of writer nor of any 
other personage in this inscription to help to determine 
the date, other texts seem to furnish the needful 
indications. Thus No. 1206 deseribes the Gurasim 
(= Gurasimmu) as being ruled over by a certain Balat-su, 
and this name implies that they were of Babylonian race. 
No. 1342, whith also refers to them, mentions a certain 
Bél-ibni, whom Assur-bani-ipli seems to have sent as his 
representative in Babylonia, To all appearance the period 
was that of this Assyrian king's expedition against his 
brother Sawas-duw-ukin (Saosduchinos). 

The variant writings of the name Gurasimmu are 
interesting: Ee yee 7] SF 4, Gurasimmu, Se ye 
EY) HE $$, Guraimmy, = f+ Bl LT Alt, 
frorausim. No, 1244 has the combination Eat maa’? < ¥ 
2 =<é, Ur and Gursimmu, without any prefix or 
suffix, 

All will learn of the author's death with great regret, 
but the remaining volumes of the series will duly appear, 
and form a monument to his memory. 

T. G. Pincues. 


VORDERASIATISCHE EGinuiorHeRK. Urkunden des alt- 
babylonisehen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, bearbeitet 
von M. ScHorr. Svo. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 

This, a thick book of 618 pages, is the first part of the 
eighth section into which the series is divided, The 
BAS, 1015, Il 
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documents translated number 317, and are preceded by 
an introduction of lvi pages, treating of the literature of 
Babylonian law, and the various branches of the same, 
with bibliographies of the works bearing upon the texts 
dealt with. At the end of the work we find lists of names 
of persons, gods, temples, animals, countries. people, places, 
gutes, streets, rivers, and canals. The renderings them- 
selves are supported by lists of Semitic and Sumerian 
words, and an appendix gives list of dates of con temporary 
rilers, in which we find, first in order, the well-known 
name Narim-Sin, who appears as a contemporary of 
Sumu-ibu"™, the founder of Hammurabi's dynasty. It is 
needless to say that this is not regarded as the renowned 
son of Sargon of Agade, who reigned about 2800 pc. 

The documents translated, which belong exelusively to 
the period of Hammurabi's dynasty, are classed in sections 
under letters, and subsections under Roman numerals, in 
accordance with the very practical system adopted, Each 
section has a good description of the texts translated 
therein, so that the reader easily obtains an idea of their 
most interesting points. The scope of the work, however, 
precludes any extended examination of these in the 
present notice, 

The transcriptions and translations ire in parallel 
columns, but space is economized by giving the names of 
the witnesses in sinaller type and in single column without 
translation, The body of the work is set in the type 
known as “English” old style of a Very satisfactory 
clearness, In the transliterations the author shows his 
caution by transeribing the Sumerian phrases found in 
these texts from time to time syllahically, and not as 
connected words: their Semitic equivalents, however, are 
given in notes, There is no cuneiform, 

The following specimen-text will show the system 
adopted —— 

195; Sippar, 30. Nisannum, 16. Ammi-saduga, 
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Text: 


M 107 (88-5-12, 57). 


163 


Trans: KU iii 75. 


Contents: W., T., and P. each receive 1 male or female 


slave 


has sworn concerning the amount of the inheritance. 


as their share of inheritance, after the eldest brother 


In 


addition W. kindly makes over (7) to his two brothers 
the property which he had obtained by his own efforts. 
+ judges, 5 witnesses, and the archivist. 


jr amtum anum-Ba- 
No ga-du mabye me gee * oitty 
warad-lt marnduk déketme 
8 frtie wardwum sillili-iiu jp. 
re ‘sith. ih-ni-e marduk 
4‘ fré amtum fla-la-bi-twm 
Tzitli pa-az-sa-lum ‘mi-im- 
Ma an-ni-t-im *stftdtieun 
mayéee qoerud-le glad. 
wi-fi 

"ke qwarad-“« mandul: 
déleiim (7)* a-hu-fe-nw ™ i 
nme e-Tte-wk re-niee-mi-sut 
DV air-dtu-at-ma "! a-na ab. 
nile qnerdiak "i, ja-us- 
ca-lum ah-hi-tu “ima tu- 
fa-ti-se i-cu-2u 

“-lu wariuad-u mardul: 
dekitin (?) o-hee-Fut-nu “ q- 
iat mer--il "7 wardd-We 
ul-~mes-Fi-tiam © a-li-dte-rae 
Bi-na mni-if Ghim ay. 
h-ni-!™ marduk ib pa-as- 
elwane cb-hi-s @ aheuwh-bi- 
be Fateul ¢-fu-ur-qu-ma 
S foul" marduk t pa- 
az -ca- tum  ™ gadyii mel 
worad-“«* af - mas-H-tem 


The 


‘1 slave-woman Anum- 
gamil(?) with her children, 
is the share of Warad- 
Marduk, the  caravan- 
leader (?); 1 slave Silli-Irra 
is the share of [bni-Marduk ; 
*1 slave-woman Lalabitum 
is the share of Pazzalum. All 
this are the shares of Warad- 
Ulmassitum’s children, 

What Warad-Marduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
brother, has acquired by his 
own exertion, he has shared 
to [bni-Marduk and Pazza- 


lum, his brothers, in his 
kindness, 
As Warad-Marduk, the 


carmvan - leader (7), their 
brother, with regard to the 
property of Warad-Ulmas- 
situm, their father, lias 
justitied himself with his 
brothers, [bni-Marduk and 


Pazzalum, by the oath of 
God, Ibni- Marduk and 


Pazzalum, sons of Warad- 
Ulmassitum, will not proceed 


a Pa, Pa. 


—— 


I 


] 
=—s = 
, 
i 
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Sa-na woerad-Tu quardul: 
déletan (?) a-hi-fu-me ™ i-ul 
t-1el-cgy yen. 

— Hig ilu Samad ilu marduk 


against Warad-Marduk, the 
enravan - leader (7), their 
brother, 

They have sworn by 
i @m-mi-sa-d ype Lnugal-E Samad, Marduk, and Ammi- 
3 In. Pu(d), Demet : saduga, the king. 

Here come the names of the four judges: Nannar- 
mansum, Sin-ismeani, [bqu-Annunitu™, and Tbqu-ili-au. 
Among the other witnesses may be mentioned Mar-fimi- 
ésré (“the son of the 20th day”), an Amorite, and 
Tamlatum, son of Tbqu-"ir Idigna (“the river Tigris has 
carried away,” “cleansed,” or the like)! 

The impressions of the cylinder-seals (which are not 
mentioned in the work) give an indication of the 
parentage of the judges, and from them we learn that 
Nannar-mangum was a worshipper of the deified king 
Ammi-titana, whilst [bku-Annunitu™ adored the reigning 
king, Ammizaduga, as did also Warad-Maruduk, the eldest 
brother, and Mar-fimi-@ré. Other eylinder-impressions 
are from the seals of Ibni-Maruduk, the second brother ; 
Warad- .. . (probably the name of a witness read by 
Schorr as Warad-(til-anna) son of Ib[gatum|]—he was 
devotee of two gods; a certain Tagir-..., son of 
Na‘id-ila. . .; a witness whose cylinder-seal bears no 
name, but a dedication to a god; Tamlatu™, the second 
witness, whose device was apparently not accompanied by 
his name; and another, possibly a woman, The document 
was evidently regarded as an important one. 

The names of the witnesses are followed by the date, 
which Dr. Schorr gives as follows :— 

*warnh nisannim vim On the 80th of Nisan- 
ot) bam ae Til am-nii-sit-dit- nom,” in the Vear i which 


ga lugal-e “imin-bi mah 
dingir habhav lugal-a-ni-ta 
“id am-mi-ca-du-ya at- 
hu~us wi-#i. 


king Ammisaduga, by the 
powerful command of 
Samas, his lord, the canal 
Aimmi-saduga-nuhwé-nisi, 


1 These names are read otherwise by the author, 


= 


+ 
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The verb is wanting, but is easily supplied; the year 
was that named after the digging of the canal in 
question—a canal whose name conferred upon the king 
a glory exceeding that of the greatest conqueror ever 
known: “ Ainmi-zaduga (-saduqa) is the people's abund- 
ance” (ef. Poebel, The Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, pt. ii, p. 104), 

This specimen of the texts is one of the inseriptions 
preserved in the British Museum, and was first published 
by the German Assyriologist Bruno Meissner (M) in 1893, 
with several others belonging to our national collection 
and that of the Royal Museums of Berlin. The number 
of British Museum inseriptions included in the present work 
isabout 124. Improved readings are in many cases given. 


T. G,; PiIncueEs. 


THE Lire or MunamMeEp. By the Rev. Canon Set, D.D, 
The Christian Literature Society for India. pp. xiv 
and 232, London, Madras, and Colombo, 1913. 


To treat on so intricate a subject as the life of 
Mohammed and the early history of Islam in so small 
a compass means to give little more than the bare results 
of original research into the sources. As the numerous 
quotations from modern works show, such research seems 
not to have been the foremost idea in the mind of the 
author, He was therefore free to produce a popular book 
which makes no pretensions to add much to our present 
knowledge on the subject. As far as is possible in a book 
with a religious tendency, the author has striven to judge 
men and matters impartially and with diseretion. His 
relying in the main on secondary sources, however, has 
left little room for historical criticism. He appears to 
take many of the legends bearing on Mohammed's early 
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life and prophetship as historical, although their fanciful 
character has been shown again and again. In the list 
of works mentioned as his authorities we miss Prince 
Teano's gigantic Annals with their compilation of every 
detail that counts. ‘The author reproduces the story of 
the meeting of the young Mohammed with the monk 
Bahira, and the aneedote connected with his name 
al-Amin, without offering any criticism, The discussion 
of the views of modern writers on Mohammed's “ fits.” is 
likewise without result. We should rather agree with the 
Moslim writers who “do not admit this theory of fits” 
(p. 31). At most they might be reduced to the effects of 
nervous excitement, caused by suspense, which is quite 
explicable. The author also upholds the story of the Jatra, 
or the supposed interval of several years between the 
first and subsequent revelations, but no evidence to 
support it exists, It has even been disproved on reliable 
grounds, Hijra the author still translates by “ flight", 
which is now obsolete, because it does not agree with the 
real meaning of the word. 

In spite of the numerous works extant on the life of 
~ Mohammed there still remains an enormous mass of detail 
to be elucidated. Even the broad historical facts are so 
mixed up with what is doubtful and entirely fictitious 
that the work of digging out the kernel of truth is one of 
great delicacy and which requires an almost unfailing 
discrimination, The author of our book, with his profound 
knowledge of the Arabic language and the literature 
concerned, combined with his undoubted gift as a popular 
writer, could be of great assistance to students by giving 
the greater part of his attention to the original sourees. 
The few debatable points mentioned do not in any way 
detract from the merit of the book. 

AH. Hirseurepp. 
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EricgkapHia Zeyianica, Vol. II, Pts. J, IT. By Don 
MARTINO DE ZILVA WICKREMASINGHE. 


The two first parts of the second volume of Wickrema- 
singhe’s interesting publication contain principal ly pillar 
inscriptions belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The Kirigalliwa pillar (No. 1), discovered by Mr. H. CG. P. 
Bell in 1892 about 20 miles north-north-east of Anuradha- 
pura, was set up by King Udayal in the year 953 a.p, 
Wickremasinghe has found out in this occasion (p. o) 
that the kings of the tenth century use the titles 
Salamevan and Siri Sang-bo alternatively. If one was 
known as Sulamevan his successor was called Siri Sang-bo 
and Vice Versa. 

Nos. 2-5 are pillar inscriptions of about the same date 
and the same contents. Their subject is the granting of 
the usual immunities to villages in the neighbourhood 
of Anuridhapura. The form of the letters and the sty le 
of the language in the Timbiriviiva inseription (No. a) 
are inagreement with the Moragoda pillar of Kassapa IVY 
(vol. i, No, 17), the first twelve lines in both being almost 
the same word for word, 

No. 6 is a pillar inscription of Kassapa V discovered 
by Mr. Bell in the ruins of Miidirigiriya, 46 miles south- 
east of Anuridhapura, The nature of the privileges 
agrees in the main with other similar records of the 
period, but in addition to these the inseription contains 
rules for the management of the hospital attached to the 
monastery. The expression used for “ hospital” is ved- 
hel = vaidyacdld, and the inmates of the hospital aire 
called ved-hal-wissan (C10). The other terms mentioned 
by Wickremasinghe on p. 26, viz. ved-hal-bimiyan, ved- 
hat-dasun, ved-samdaruwan, ved-hal-badgam bim, ved- 
hal-bad-keedin, do not oceur in the inseription. 

The order that “dead goats and fowls should be given 
to the hospital" (C 16) would show that animal food was 
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- ae 
allowed in these Buddhist institutions, but the translation | Ne 
of this passage is doubtful. ; y 


Veld-yut pasdend (B 24) is translated “the five 
superintendents of fields" and velti-yut samdarucan 
(C 12, 18) “agricultural officials", Clough’s Dictionary | 
has a word vela = land sown with grain, field or farm, 
Tt must be identical with Sanskrit elu, « garden, park " 
(Hemacandra, Abhidhanacintamani, 1111). A different 
word is vel = Skt. veld, “coast” (Geiger, No. 1390). 

No. 7 contains a grant of the usual immunities to 

a certain plot of ground belonging to Tisaram nunnery, 
In C 11, 12 we ought to read kolpattin instead of 
tolpdttin and compare this with kolpatri in the Maha« 
kulattaewa inseription (A.LC., No. 110) A and C. I have 
translated this passage “in agreement with the Kolpattra 
community of priests", and stick to this translation until 
further notice. 

The Aetaviragollaeva pillar (No. 9) is the only Inscription 
contained in this volume which has been published before 
by Dr, Goldschmidt in 1876 and by me in 1888 (A.LC., 

No. 117) with an incomplete translation. The contents 
are the usual immunities granted to the village Velangama, 
but in the introduction King Dappula V tells us that he 
ransacked the Pandya country and obtained a victory in 
the ninth year of his reign (1000 a.p.), , 

With regard to the translation I have the following 
remarks tomake: For the term wuvadu (C3) Wickrema- 
singhe refers us to vol. i, p. 199,n. 12. There we find the 
translation “basket-makers”, which has no etymological 
foundation. But the same word oceura also in vol. i, 

p: 112, n. 3, and there we have the correct translation 
“brick-layers", Uluvadiu = Pali 7 tthikivaddhali (Mahay, 
222). The translation of daligatian by “ bird-eatchers ” 
seems correct. In Abhidhanappadipika, 514. the Pali 
jalike is rendered by varaddluiddy. Lundise (C22) ig 


a ditheult word. Wickremasinghe refers us again to 


a \ -) 
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vol, i, p. 199, but there also he gives no translation. In 
_ Jataka, v, p. 102, we read— 


Rattimki corti khaddanti, diva khidante tuaginel 
ratihasmim klavddardjassa bohw adhammike jane, 


By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 
Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings 


bear swa ¥. 


Most probably our fradisa is the same as this bundy 
in the Jataka, “The meaning “publicans” would suit 
very well. 

Another translation is possible if we lay stress upon 
the s in fundise. Burnell in his Elements of South 
Indian Paleography (London, 1878) on p. 126 mentions 
the kingdoms of Pandion and of Tundis. The first occurs 
in Periplus Maris Eryth., § 58, and in Ptolemy, vu, 1, 
§§ 11, 79; Pliny, vi, 105; the second in Periplus, § 54; 
Ptolemy, vii, 1, § 8. Now the name Pandit is frequent 
enough in the inscriptions of the tenth century. It 
generally stands together with Soli (the kingdom of the 
Colas in Southern India), as for instance in the Timbiri- 
wiwa inscription (vol. ti, No. 3), B 22, Under the 
circumstances it would be quite natural to find also the 
kingdom of Twndis, Then the translation would run 
thus: “The inhabitants of Tundis shall not enter” 
Cf. also the Rajamaligiwa pillar inscription at Polonna- 
ruva (vol. ii, No. 10), B 24,25. I give both renderings 
of this important expression, but I confess that I prefer 
the first one. 

The second part of vol. ii begins with the RAjamaligava 
and Mayilagastota pillar inscriptions of Mahinda IY, 
The latter of the two has been published before by 
Dr, Goldschmidt and by myself (A.LC,, No. 120). Wiek- 
remasinghe accepts our statement that Mahinda IV of the 
Mahavamss is identical with the Siri Sang-boy Abahay 
of the Mihintale tablets and with the Mihindu of the 


—_ 
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Mayilagastota inscription, and traces out a genealogical 
table which enables us to form an idea as to how the 
Ceylon kings of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
were related to one another, With regard to the transla- 
tion, he deviates jn several points from the one given by 
me in 1883. In this respect I have the following remarks 
to make :— 

Line A 26 we ought to read wivastha kapa and 
translate in the manner adopted by Wickremasinghe in 
his note 5. Viivastha means « regulation” and oceurs 
in the Vessaciri inscription of Mahinda TV (Epigr, Zeyl,, 
vol. i, No. 2), line 30, and in the Paepilivina inscription 
of Parikramabahn VI (ATC, No. 160)1  Wickrema- 
singhe's rendering of B 3-10 is preferable to mine. 
With regard to B 13-21, Lean neither accept his trinalna- 
tion nor do I stick to my own. The passage remains 
obseure. 

No. 13 is a slab inscription of King Kirti Niceanka 
Malla at the Ruvanvailj Digoba in Anurad hapura, published 
before by Rhys Davids in JRAS. VIL, p. 353 £. and by- 
mein AT.C.,No.145. In his introductory remarks (p. 74) 
Wickremasinghe calls attention to # class of fowlers 
called Kambodi and mentioned in line 27, He believes 
that “ the Admbojas have come to Ceylon as horse-dealors 
and that a colony of them may have settled permanently 
in Anuridhapura in company with the Yavanas when 
that city was in the zenith of its glory”. That the 
Kambojas were known Principally as horse-dealery jp 
Ancient India is proved by several] passares in the Jiitake, 
the Mahivastu, and the Indian lexicographers, to which 
Mr. G. K. Nariman in his interesting article in this 
Journal for 1912, PP. 255-7, has called attention. From 
line 27 of our inscription we learn that in Ceylon they 
Were known as bird-eatehers. and that Nieranka Malla, 


i Jolly, Zeitach, deutsch, Torin |, es., xliv, i, a44, translates it hi 
* Rechtsgutachten ”, it by 


a® 
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“by bestowing on them gold and cloth and whatever 
kind of wealth they wished,” gave security to birds. 

Weber, in his reviews of James d'Alwis’ introduction 
to Kacefiyana’s grammar of the Pali language (/nedisehe 
Streifen, ii, 316 f.) and of Burnell’s Elements of South 
Indian Palwography (Indische Streifen, tii, 348 f£.), has 
shown that Admboja has quite a different signification 
in the inscriptions of Acoka from that which it has in 
later Pali lexicography, as for instance Abhidhanappa- 
dipika, 185, from where Childers takes his quotation, 
In Vedic liternture Kamboja is the name of a nation on 
the north-west frontier of India, supposed to have dwelt 
in close proximity to the Yavanas. Later on the name 
was transferred to Further India in the same way as 
Campa, the eapital of the Angas (the modern Bhagulpore), 
was later on a city near the mouth of the River Mekong 
(Barth, /nscriptions sanscrites dit Camboge, p. 69). The 
descendants of the first-nentioned Kambojas had adopted 
the Mussulman creed and used to trade all along the west 
coast of India from the Persian Gulf down to Ceylon and 
probably further east, while the Kambojas of Further 
India were devout Buddhists. I think Wickremasinghe 
is correct in stating that the Kambojas mentioned in 
Nicganka Malla’s inscription belonged to the former 
class (p. 76). 

The remaining portion of pt. 11 contains some more 
inseriptions of the same king, viz. the slab inscription 
of the Hata-Dai-ge portico at Pollonaruva (No. 14), the 
Hiita-Dii-ge vestibule wall inseription (No. 15), the Hiita- 
Di-ge imside wall inscription (No. 16) They offer no 
particular interest, 

Before concluding this review I must make up for an 
omission which I committed some years ago in reviewing 
the fifth part of the first volume of the Epigraphia 
Zeylaniea. It concerns the expression pdrididr in the 
Kiribat-vehera inseription (p, 161) and in the Inpinniyiiva 
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pillar inscription (p. 170), Wiekremasinghe is perfectly 
correct in identifying this with perthéra, “ immunity.” 
He or I might have added that this word with the same 
Signification occurs several times in Manu, Vili, 237—9, 
See Biihler's translation, SBE, xxv, 248. 


E. MULLER, 
Brnxe, Norember, 797 4. 


Tami STUDIES, on, Essays on THE History or THE Tait. 
PEopLE, LANGUAGE, ReLiciox, ann Lireratcre. EB 
M. SEiNIvasa AIYANGAR, M.A. Madras, 1914. 


The author, in his preface to this work, states that he 
has essayed “ for the first time to put together the result 
of past researches, so as to present before the reader a 
complete bird's-eye view of Tamil culture and civilization". 
For this purpose he has not only utilized his own wide 
and scholarly knowledge of Dravidian languages and 
literature, but has based his facts on the reliable evidence 
of epigraphic remains and inseriptions. Up to the present 
time fiction and fable have, to a great extent, sutticed as 
4% groundwork on whieh to found an account of early 
Dravidian history and literature. Translations of early 
texts are often useless as being merely essays in so-called 
poetry ; they seldom give the true heaning of the original, 
and are génerally unreliable for any critical or historien|) 
purposes. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar points out that « coni- 
munication of knowledge in these days ‘is best done: in 
prose, not poetry .... The prose should he simple and 
idiomatic, free alike from pedantry and baldness". ‘The 
author, therefore, while fully recognizing the work of 
previous scholars, such, for instance, as that of P. Sundaram 
Pillai in his Milestones of Tamil Literature, and that of 
Dr. Barnett in his Catalogue of Tamil Books.in the British 


Museum, with its valuable introduction, may well claim 
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to have satisfied the crying want for a textbook of 
accurate information, given in clear and idiomatic 
English, respecting early Dravidian history and literature. 

Essays on Dravidian Ethnology lead up to the fatal 
division of the people into the right- and left-hand 
eastes which is traced by the author to the time of Raja- 
raja Chola, after his conquests in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century. The division arose after a.p. 1010, 
when the Chola monarch “marshalled his extensive 
armies . . . into two great divisions, the one consisting 
of those men who had won for him victories in all his 
foreign campaigns, and the other composed of new 
soldiers from the Pandya, the Telugu, and Canarese 
eountries, who had formerly fought against him from his 
enemies’ camp. The former, recruited chiefly from the 
Vedan, Nattaman, Malayaman, and Paraiya castes, he 
ealled the right-hand army (valankai vélaikkaran), while 
the latter, made up of the Pallans, Pallis, Madegas, and 
Bedars (Canarese hunters), was called the left-hand army. 
This argument for a military and politieal origin of the 
ever-perplexing division of the agricultural and artisan 
classes is supported by evidence from the inseription of 
Rajendra Chola where the “old troops of the right hand” 
(valankeipparam padaigal) are referred to in contra- 
distinction to the new ones of the left hand; further. 
from the fact that Adirajendra Chola (Ap. 1065) imposed 
a poll-tax (SL. Fus., vol. iii, p. 165) on all male members 
of both factions. 

Some suggestive facts are advanced to support the 
author's view that the Vatteluttu alphabet was introduced 
from Western Asia by Tamil merchants about the seventh 
or eighth century nc. and that, although it was sup- 
planted by the Grantha characters in or about the tenth 
century, it was not borrowed or adapted from the 
Brahmi or Asoka alphabet. His account of Dravidian 
philology ably supplements the work of Caldwells 
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Comparative Grammar. The Academy period of 
literature is held to have extended from 500 nc. to 
4.D. 500, and included the eight antholovies, the ten 
major and eighteen minor poems, as previously set forth 
by Seshagiri Sastri in his Essay on Tamil Literature. 
The Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmaniec periods of early 
literature are extended down to 4.0, 950, while from 
that date down to a.p. 1200 the sacred hymns and poems 
of Saivas and Vaishnavas, which had till then remained 
scattered, were collected and arranged. A detailed and 
lncid account of this period of literature expands the 
recent exposition set forth in Farquhar's Primer of 
Hinduism, 

A chapter is specially devoted to the Azhvirs or 
Vaishnava saints, of whom it is pointed out that “ religious 
fanatics have gathered together a mass of legendary and 
superstitious accounts often of a conflicting and sometimes 
of an incredible nature”. 

The Tira Vachakam of Tiru Manikka Vachakar is held 
to have been composed about a.p, 870, while its compilation, 
together with the earlier Devaram hymns of Appar, 
Sambandhar, and Sundarar, and other poems, into the 
eleven Tira Murai by Nambi Andar Nambi, is dated 
about ap. 1095. To this date also is ascribed the 
compilation, with the assistance of Sri Natha Muni, of 
the Vaishnava hymns into the Naliyira Prabandham, It 
is a relief to find that translations of extracts from early 
Tamil poems are given in prose and not in poetry, 
Unfortunately, many of these extracts remain untranslated 
into English. As the work 1s eminently stuted ta be 
a reliable textbook for English and Indian students, 
4 hope may be expressed that in 4 Tuture edition these 
extracts may receive translation. 


R. W. Frazer. 
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KASHMIR SHAIVISM: being a brief introduction to the 
history, literature, and doctrines of the Advaita 
Shaiva philosophy of Kashmir, specifically called the 
Trika System. By J.C. Cuatrerg, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Vidyiviridhi, Fasciculus I, (The Kashmir Series 
of Texts and Studies, vol. ii.) Svo. The Research 
Department, Kashmir State: Srinagar (Bombay 
printed), 1914. 

Mr. Chatterji is fortunate: he has a wide general 
knowledge, a thorough grasp of Kashmiri Saiva literature, 
a happy gift of expression which enables him to convey 
the peculiar philosophical conceptions of Hindu thinkers 
in terms intelligible to the Western mind, and lastly the 
office of Director of the Research Department in the State 
of Kashmir, which puts at his disposal the best books and 
the ablest native intellects in that country. The present 
book shows that he has made good use of all these 
advantages. 

This first volume falls into two parts, part 1 treating of 
the history and literature of the subject, part i of its 
doctrines. The origins of the Saivism of Kashmir are 
rather obscure. Its literature, as it exists in its present 
form, may be classified, as Mr. Chatterp shows, under three 
heads—Agama-sistra, Spanda-éastra, and Pratyabhijia- 
4istra. The Agamic books, which tend towards Tantrism, 
seem to have preached a dualistic system of theology, 
which, taken together with the analysis of nature 
developed in detail in other parts of Sniva literature, shows 
a striking parallel to the system of the Sé@ivara-Sankhya. 
To eliminate this dualistic heresy a new school arose, of 
which the earliest extant product is the Siva-satra ascribed 
to the god Siva, which with its commentaries—notably the 
ancient ertti, Bhiiskara’s varttife, and Keétma-raija’s 
Vimaréini—teach a thoroughgoing monistic idealism, and 
endeavour to interpret the older Agamas in that sense. 
The Spanda school, based on the Spanda-kirikis ascribed 
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to Vasu-gupta (flourished early in the ninth century), with 
the wrifi of the latter’s disciple Kallata and some later 
commentaries, follows the general principles of the Siva- 
siitra, enunciating its doctrines in dogmatic form. Lastly, 
the Pratyabhijfid-‘dstra,’ aecepting the same idealistic 
doctrines, and supporting them with logieal argument and 
active polemie, was founded by Sémainanda (probably 
a disciple of Vasu-gupta) in his Siva-drsti, which was 
followed by Utpala’s [svara-pratyabhijia-sitra, with the 
vriti of the latter author and Abhinava-gupta’s com- 
mentaries Vimarsini and Vivrti-vimarsini, ete. These three 
idealistic schools are often collectively designated by the 
term Trika* 

One is tempted to speculate on the historical relation 
between this Trika of Kashmir and the Saiva-siddhinta 
of Sonthern India. The two systems have obviously so 
much in common that they may well have originated from 
“common source. Ine.g. their classification of the Saktis 
and the modes of the phenomenal universe they are 
practically at one. Their chief difference seems to lie in 
the conception of the relation between the Absolute Siva, 
the individual soul, and the Maya, the material principle. 
Here the Trika is throughout a monistic idealism. The 
Southern Siddhianta is less clear: sometimes it seems to 
preach dualism, as when it opposes the Absolute Siva 
to Maya and the individual souls, and sometimes again it 
asserts their fundamental unity, e.g. when it declares that 


' The Sarva-dariana-saigraha applies this term not only to the 
doctrines here mentioned, but also to the schools based on the Siva-sdtra 
and Spanda-kirikiis. 

* Ttnke this opportunity toacknowlodge with rratitude Mr. Chatterji's 
correction on p. Ll of my mistake in JRAS, 1010, p. 719. But I regret 
to may that Tom still not convinced that Abhinava-gupta’s Parumiarthe- 
Sita is based upon the Vaishnava tract of that name, and that the latter 
is really the ancient Adhira-kirikéa. The whole is greater than its 
part: if, os Abhinava-gupte asserts, his P. is an epitome of the Adharn- 
kirikis, it must have been shorter than the latter: but it is actually 
longer than the Vaishnava P. 
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the worlds are the body of Siva, souls His senses, the 
Saktis His organ of thought (Siva-fiana-siddhiyar, in, v. 7), 
and expresses their relation as “neither one, nor two, nor 
neither one nor two"—in fact, a relation which can only 
be conceived in mystic exaltation above the realm of 
reason, by the spirit of grace. These and other 
circurnstances lead one to suspect that the basis of the 
Southern Siddhanta may be found in the older Agamic 
teachings of Kashmir, and Mr, Chatterji would greatly 
increase our already deep obligation to him if he would 
collect and publish some selections from those works. 


L. D. Barnett. 


Inox 1x Ancient Inpia. By Professor PaNcHANan 
Neos, M.A. F.C.S., Government College, Rajshahn, 
Bengal. Bulletin No. 12 of the Indian. Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Caleutta, 1914. 

The activity of the Indian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a welcome feature in the rapidly 
changing scene of modern life in India, Professor Neogi 
has chosen a good subject for his contribution, and is, 
no doubt, well qualified to deal with it from the technical 
point of view. He has not, however, confined himself 
to that, and has ventured into discussions of Vedic 
philology and archmological matters where he is not #0 
much at home. 

Many Hindu authors have been engaged recently in 
trying to prove that their forefathers knew everything 
rather better than their contemporaries elsewhere. 
Professor Neogi seeks to show that Ancient India knew 
more about steel and the forging of iron than other 
nations, and makes out a good ease, It would have been 
better if the author had deferred publication until he 
could have made full use of Sir Robert Hadtield’s treatise 


gras. 1015, 12 
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on "Simhalese Iron and Steel of Ancient Origin” in the 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1912, and had 
studied more thoroughly the history of the ancient use 
of metals in Egypt, Babylonia, and other countries, He 
has merely ineorporated Hadfield's analysis of Ceylon 
iron, and obviously is not deeply read about the archmo- 
logical subjects on which he touches. 

In his interpretation of Vedie passages Professor Neogi 
relies much on the commentary of Siyana. But that 
author lived in the fourteenth century, and there is little 
reason to trust his opinions about the exact designations 
of metals in Vedie times, It is unlikely that the 
Erahmans should have preserved any real tradition on 
such a subject, which concerned the technical knowledge 
of the artisan castes; and in all probability the guesses 
of Siyana are of no more value than those of his 
European successors. The fact that Siyona assumed 
ayas in various passages of the Rig Veda to mean “iron” 
does not prove that to be the real meaning. Iam not 
convinced that the Rigvedie ayas must necessarily be 
interpreted as “iron”. Although some commentators 
aml the dictionaries give “silver" as a meaning of 
hivanya, 1 doubt if that word can really have meant 
either “gold” or“ silver" at pleasure. Such an am bipnity 
seems to be intolerable. Perhaps Airanya may have been 
an alloy of silver and gold. It is somewhat rash to 
affirm that “the use of iron was common in India from 
2000 B.0,” 

It may be that in some countries the use of iron 
preceded that of bronze (p. 3), but it is hnpossible to 
beliewe that people who knew iron would fo on using 
pure copper for ordinary tools, I showed some years nero 
(Ind; Ant, 1905, 1907) that tools of practically pure 
copper were once largely used in India. The Gungeria 
hoard from the Central Provinces comprised 424 hanmered 
copper- implements associated with 102. silyer plates, 
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evidently all buried together in a box, and many other 
specimens of copper tools have been found in various 
parts of India, especially im old beds of the Ganges near 
Cawnpore, The use of those objects must have preceded 
that of iron. Professor Sayce tells me that he believes 
that the ancients knew some method for hardening 
copper. It should be remembered, too, that by employing 
corundum powder the action of tools of comparatively 
soft metal could be much improved. 

To return to the iron and steel. Professor Neogi clearly 
proves that the ancient Indians knew how to make steel 
by the direct process from wrought iron, and that they 
possessed exceptional skill in welding“ blooms” of wrought 
iron into huge masses, The iron pillar of Mihrauli near 
Delhi is 23 ft. 8in. long, with a diameter varying from 
12°05 to 164 inches, and certainly was made in that way, 
I have now given up my theory that the inscription on 
that pillar refers to Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya 
(crea A.D. 380-415), and am disposed to agree with 
M. M. Haraprasad Sastri that it refers to Chandravarman 
of Pushkarana, Kajputina, who lived about half a century 
earlier (Karly History of India, 3rd ed., p. 290n.). The 
Dhar pillar, originally more than 42 feet long, of 
uncertain but apparently later date, is still more massive, 
Those cases prove the skill of the ancient Hindus in 
perfectly forging extraordinary masses of iron. The 
beams of the Konfirak temple are of very inferior 
manufacture, 

The opportunity may be taken of mentioning the success 
attained by the old Hindu craftsmen in casting copper on 
a very large seale by the cire perdue process. The colossal 
Buddha from Sultanganj, now in the Museum and’ Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, stands 74 feet high and dates from 
about A.D. 400 (History of Fine Artin T ndia and Ceylon, 
fig. 115). The Chinese pilgrim tells us that at Nalanda 
in South Bihar there was a still more remarkable work, 
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a copper image of Buddha, 80 feet in height, which 
required a six-story pavilion to accommodate it, and was 
erected about a.p. 600 by Pairnavarman, Raji of Magadha 
(Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 119; Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, ii, 174). 

These facts suggest that Professor Neogi might do well 
to expand his treatise and produce a thoroughly worked 
out History of Metallurgy in Ancient India. His essay, 
as it stands, gives an impression of rather hasty production. 
lt is not permissible to assume that the so-called “Somnath 
gates” stored in the Fort at Agra may be “authentic” 
(p. 32). They are purely Muhammedan work, and bear 
an Arabic inscription in the Kutie character relating to 
the family of Sabuktigin, for whom prayers are offered by 
the writer (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 1903-4, p. J7 ; 
Horovitz, Epigraphia Inde-Moslemica, No. 3, p. 38, 
Calcutta, 1912). <A truthful label is now affixed to the 
gates, but errors die hard, and people, no doubt, will insist 
for a long time yet in believing them to be “ authentic”. 

It may be noted that Professor Neogi, in opposition to 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, believes the Sukranili to 
be “a compilation evidently of the sixteenth century ”. 


V. ALS. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(October-December, 1014) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Roya. Asiatic SOCIETY 


October 13, 1914—The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Thirty-two nominations were approved for election at 
the next general meeting, 

Dr. D, B. Spooner read a paper on “Mr. Tata's 
Excavations at Pataliputra”. — | 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vincent Smith, 
Professor Macdonell, Dr. Thomas, Colonel Waddell, and 
Dr, Hagopian took part. 


November 10, 1914.—Mr. F. E. Pargiter in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 

Lady Boyle. 

Miss M. Lowes Dickinson. 

Mr. 5. M. Ameen. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Bhandari. 

Dewan Bahadur Govindass Chathoorbhoojadass. 

Babu Devakumar Ray Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Sailendranath Comar. 

Mr. Dunean Dunbar Dickson. 

Sheikh Abdur Rahmi Baksh Kllahi. 

Moulvi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Rai Bahadur Mati Lal Ganguli. 

Mr. Suprakash Ganguli. 

The Rev. Jnanaratnn Kavidhwaja Gunalankar, 

Mr, Sigmar Hillelson. 

Mr. K. 8. Sankarn Rama Iyer. 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 

Mr, A.‘5. Kent. 
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Mr. Ghulam Hyder Khan. 
Shafaul Mulk Hakum Abdur Rashid Khan. 
Mr. Mg. Ba Ko. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Kumar. 
Babu Gimala Charan Law. 
Mr. Anant Ram Madan. 
The Rey. E. Osborn Martin. 
Babu Surendranath Mitra. 
Mr. Morgan Philips Price. 
Moulvi Hafiz Abdur Razzak. 
Mr. H, L. Shuttleworth. 
Dr. H. Suhrawardy. | 
Mr. Vatasseri Sri Velayndhan Tampi. 
Moulvi Syed Abdul "Wahid, 
Major P, L. E. Warming. 
Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 
Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper entitled “ The Oriental 
Origin of the Conception of Law ”. 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches and the 
Chairman took part, 


December 8, 1914.—The Right Hon, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
M™* Marielle. 
Kev. A. W. Davies, 
Mr. M. P. Hajee Abdul Azeex Maricar. 
Mr. H. E. C. Campbell Wintle. 
Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 
Professor L. de la Vallée Poussin read a paper entitled 
“ Ma définition de la grande Véhicule”. 
A disenssion followed, in which My. Mead, Dr. 
Dr. Denison Ross, Professor Barnett, M. Pp 
Mrs. Bode took part. 


Thomas, 
etrucel, and 
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THE DATE OF EKANISHEA 
By Sm J. H. MARSHALL, C.LE, 


Uy 

A\INCE publishing my remarks on the date of Kanishka 
I in this Journal, 1914, pp. 973-86, I have succeeded, 
by the employment of another chemical process, in 
cleaning still more effectively the silver scroll bearimg 
the T'axila record of the year 136, and I am now able to 
present a photographie reproduction of nearly the whole 
of the inseription (Fig. 1)! Some fragments, it will be 
observed, are missing in this reproduction from the 
upper and lower edges o£ the seroll. These fragments 
were too small and friable to be treated further or to 
be photographed, Another fault of the illustration ts 
the unevenness of the light and shadow on the surface of 
the metal. This is due to the curved or twisted condition 
of the several sections and is unavoidable. In order to 
obtain this illustration, some of the sections of the scroll 
had to be photographed from three or four different 
points of view, and the negatives—to the number of 
nineteen in all—were then composed together into a single 

1 As the half-tone block is bound to lose some of the clearness of the 
original photograph, I am sending two prints of the original to the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, which anyone interested in 
the record may consult, 
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plate, Even so, however, it was not practicable to 
photograph clearly the lettering at the edges of some of 
the sections, where the latter were bent sharply inwards, 
and it is for this reason that I have made another hand 
copy of the record (Fig. 2), so as to show the form of 
those aksaras which are not discernible in the Plate. 

Notwithstanding that the writing is now much clearer 
than it was when I made my former transcription, I find 
that the emendations to be made are very few and of , 
minor consequence, 

1.1. For Dhwrasakena read Urasakena, as Dr. Thomas 
correctly surmised, 

I. 2. For Dhitaphriaputrana read Lotaphria®. The 
uksara lo was much bent, but the reading is made 
practically certain by the first akeara of the fifth line. 

3. For Tenuae read Tunuvae. 

ll. 4-5. For sadhikona read silohi(dajna = “ blood 
relations”. The da is omitted, but the correctness of 
the reading is established by another inseription from 
the Chir Tope, which reads— 

- 6 puyde almanasa hati-mitra-salohidana aroga- 
dachinae hodreana . . - 

In one other particular also the translation given by 
me on p. 76 requires alteration, | there took the word 
dhamearaie to be an epithet of Tachaéila, but it is now 
evident from another record, also found at the Chir atiipun, 
that the ancient name of this monument, like that of 
other st@pas in India and Burma! was " Dharmarajika ”, 
The record referred to was inscribed on a stone lamp of 
Gandharan manufacture and reads 

11. Tachaitle agadhamarcife] . . , dhra . 

aw. 5 O C08... putrasa 

12. danamukhe. 


0-84 the Dhamvekh atipa at Sarnath and the Dharmanijika Pagoda 
at Pagan. 
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As to the reading Ayasa, there is no room for doubt, 
Although in the photograph, owing to the curvature of 
the metal, the three aksaras which cempose the word 
ure not quite as distinct as could be wished, in the 
original they are as clear as any letters in the record, the 
first aksara being 7, not 2 nor } nor $, nor any other 
letter which ingenuity can suggest. It may, of course, 
be urged that the scribe wrote what he never intended 
to write, but of the word, as it stands, there is at least 
no doubt, and at present there seems no sufficient, reason 
for supposing that it is anything but the genitive case 
of the proper name “ Aya”. 

In commenting on my interpretation of this record 
Dr. Fleet has urged against it two objections." The first 
is that it involves the overlapping of the two eras of 
Maues and Azes. This objection is one which necessarily 
had not escaped my own notice, but it appeared to me 
that the employment of the two eras in these two records 
was as reasonable as the simultaneous employment, of 
which Dr. Fleet is himself well aware, of two eras by the 
Parthians, namely the era of Seleucus (312 8c.) and the 
era of Arsakes (248 n.c.). Of the relationship of Azes to 
Maues we know little or nothing beyond the fact that 
the former succeeded the latter as ruler over part of his 
eastern dominions, It is a plausible view, adopted by the 
most eminent authorities on this period of Indian history,° 
that Azes I of Taxila was identical with Azes, the colleague 
of Spalirida, brother of Vonones, in Arachosia, and that 
after his transfer from Arachosia to Taxila he founded 
a new dynasty at the latter place. If this view is correct, 
there is reason to suppose that Azes was more closely 
connected with the Parthian Vonones than with the 


| JRAS, 1914, pp. 2-0. | | | 
2 Cf. Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Miveewm, Calcutta, 
jy) 36, ond Rapson, Ancient Jadia, p. 144. 
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Saka Maues, and it explains at once wliy a new era was 
instituted by Azes. In any case, however, it is obvious 
that in the present state of our knowledge of these two 
kings there is no justification whatever for assuming that 
the era of Maues was officially adopted by Azes or his 
successors. On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
that the Saka family of Liaka-Kusulaka may have had 
close ties with the earlier king Maues, which prompted 
them to perpetuate his era in their private records.) It is 
also a reasonable supposition, which it would be easy to 
defend by reference to analogous cases, that the era of 
Azes did not come into use until some years after his 
accession—possibly not until some years after his death, 
in which case, of course, there is no need to assume that 
the eras of these two kings did actoally overlap. 

The second objection put forward by Dr. Fleet, as well 
as by Dr, Thomas,* is that, if Ayasa is the genitive of the 
proper name Aya, the opening words of the new record 
mean “In the year 136 of some unspecified era and in the 
reign of Aya", who thus becomes identitied with the 
Kushan king referred to in line 3. Dr. Fleet docs not, 
[ imagine, maintain that the use of the genitive, in the 
sense in which I have interpreted it, is grammatically 
incorrect, but he holds that it is contrary to common 
usage, and in support of this contention he cites as 
examples four inscriptions belonging respectively to the 
reigns of Huvishka, Vasudeva, Rudravarman, and Kuinara- 
gupta, These inscriptions open in the ysnal way with 
the titles and name of the ruler, expressed in the genitive 
case, followed by the date, and it is. of course, well known 
that in their ease, as in that of Kany other records 


' Vincent Smith, Fariy ffistory of Tncdia, Ond eel, 
Azes a5 a nephew of Vonones. BE. BR. 
inthe Punjoh Museum, Lahore, p62 
af Vonones. 

7 JRAS, 1914, pp, 987-92, 


» Pp. S16, spenks of 
Whitehead, Carafosne af the Coins 
> presumes that Aves was a relative 
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phrased in a similar way, the era in which they are 
dated is unspecified. In the two Taxila records, on the 
eontrary, the opening formula presents a significant 
difference. Here, the year of the era in which they are 
dated comes first, then the name of the king, and, lastly, 
the month and the day. If, then, any deduction is to be 
drawn from the phrasing of the inscriptions cited by 
Dr. Fleet, it is assuredly that their meaning is not the 
same as that of the two Taxila records, and that the 
writers of the latter had a specinl purpose in not putting 
the name of the sovereign first, namely the purpose of 
indicating the name of the king in whose era these 
records were dated. For my own part, however, I am not 
disposed to attach unduly great importance to any argu- 
ments based on the Brahmi records of Mathura or other 
remote places of Hindustan, the culture and arts of which 
at this time differed widely from those of Taxila, and 
where writers may have employed different modes of 
expression, just as they employed a different seript, in 
their documents. If Dr. Fleet can point to a single 
Kharoshthi inscription of this age phrased in the same 
way as the Taxila inseriptions and dated in an unspecified 
era, his argument will be materially strengthened. 
Turning to the more important question of Kanishkas 
date, 1 confess to having read with some surprise 
Dr. Fleet's remarks on what I] wrote anent the Chir 
stipe finds. On p, 992 Dr. Fleet says that my argument 
based on discoveries at this site depends on views about 
art, with regard to which there is a great divergence of 
opinion among authorities. The evidence, however, to 
which I drew attention is not based on views about art at 
all, but on the stratification of buildings, which admits of 
no dispute. If my meaning was not clear before, let me 
try to make it so now. The buildings at the Chir siapa 
occur in four strata, one above the other; in each stratum 
a different type of masonry is used in their construction, 
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and with each stratum are associated coins of the kings 
or dynasties indicated in the following table :-— 


Sire! sera. Masoury Construction, Cains, 
l. Uppermost. Semi-nshlar, semi-diaper,  Viisudeva and later 
Rushan, 
= Second, Large diaper, Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and ? Visudeva, 
j. Third, Small diaper. Kadphises [ and IT. 
4. Fourth, Rabble and bawjne. Soka and Pahlava. 


In the city of Sir Kap also precisely the same strati- 
fication is found so far as the third, fourth, and earlier 
strata are concerned, but the city was deserted before any 
buildings of the 2nd and Ist classes came to be erected, 
and consequently there are no coins here of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or Vasudeva, but thousands, on the other 
hand, of those of Kadphises I and Il, of the Saka and 
Pahlava kings and of the Greeks. Dr. Fleet calls my 
argument based on this evidence from Sir Kap an argu- 
mentum ex silentio, and quotes the case of Vasishka as 
& warning against accepting the absence of eoing ns 
evidence. The analogy between the two eases is not 
apparent. In the case of Vasishka we do not know that 
he struck any coins at all. In the case of Kanishia, | 
Huvishka, and Visudeva, multitudes of their coins are 
found on the sites at “‘Taxila where buildings of the 
later type occur, and if, as Dr. Fleet maintains, these: 
rulers preceded the two Kadphises and the Pahlava kings, 
it is incredible that none of their coins should be found 
in a city which was in continuous occupation, not only 
during the period which Dr. Fleet assigns to their reigns, 
but for several decades afterwards. 

My excavations at Taxila have now been resumed, and 
fresh evidence on this question is accumulating every day, 
There seems nothing to be gained, however, hy dwelling 
further upon it, Further inscriptions are sure to eame 
to light ere long, and it can only be hoped that one of 
them will put the date of Kanishka and his successors 
beyond all possibility of dispute, 


x 
THE DEITY OF THE CRESCENT VENUS IN ANCIENT 
WESTERN ASIA 
By JOSEPH OFFORD 
A CUNEIBORS tablet in the British Museum referring 
+% to the celebrated deity of the Babylonians, Merodach 
(who is identified with the planet Jupiter), states that he 
possessed four attendant dogs, and gives their names. 
It is possible that these represent the four largest of the 
planet's moons, because instances have been known of 
these having been discerned with the naked eye. 

If some of the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia could 
detect the satellites of Jupiter, it may be considered as 
certain that the crescent phases of Venus were alst 
familiar to them. The proof from cuneiform literature 
that they were so is decisive; for instance, Herr Ernst 
Weidner,reviewing Dr.Carl Bezold's Astronomia Himmels- 
echau und Astrallelre bei den Babyloniern, quotes an 
omen text of Assurbanipal's era as follows :— 

“Tf on the right horn of Venus a star is visible you 

will have good crops in the land. 
When upon the right horn of Venus a star is not 
visible the land will bear many misfortunes,” * 

Another tablet reads: “If Ishtar takes away upon her 
right horn a star, and if Ishtar is large but the star small, 
the King of Elam will be strong and mighty.” 

For the Babylonians to derive omens connected with 
the planet's horns makes it certain that they were 
familiar with its crescent phases. This leads up to some 

1 Dr. Heinrich Gretschel, Lexikon der Aatronomic, says the crescent 
form af the illuminated part shows up beautifully ot the time of greatest 
brilliance, ant in the clear atmosphere of Persia and Pera it is said be 
he seen with the naked eye. 


© Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1912, columns 318, 319: * Enuma 
Ishtar ina Karni imitti sa Kakkabo la innamir nuheu mati (ibasthahi).” 
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important explanations of ancient Semitie mythology and 
astronomy. 

Assyrian and Babylonian texts frequently tell us that 
Ishtar, or Venus, was daughter of Sin, the Moon-god. 
The probable reason for this paternity is now apparent; 
it was because her father, like herself, appeared in 
erescent form, and so both were horned divinities.! 

The ancient Arabians, or Mineans, appear to have 
connected Venus more closely with the Moon, by making 
it o male deity ; but they called Venus Athtar (Ishtar), 
apparently to secure the favours of both sexual versions 
of the deity,as worshipped by them, and also their Semitic 
kinsmen in Assyria, by giving the star deity the sex of 
one form and the feminine name of the other. 

Though the male Venus, with his feminine name of 
Athtar, was the form under which the southern Arabs 
worshipped the planet,their brothers in the north,especially 
in the case of their later descendants the Safaites, adored 
the star as Allat, a female deity. That this was their 
name for Venus, Herodotus explains when he says (1, 131) 
that the Arabs venerated Aphrodite—Ourania under the 
Alilat. Some scholars, such as Wellhausen, have confused 
Allat—Venus with the Arab female solar goddess, because 
the Arabs sometimes, when speaking of the sun as 
a supreme deity, called her al-[lahat, “the goddess,” 
Herodotus does not. refer to al-[lahat, but to Alilat, later 
shortened to Allat. The Sabeans, cognisant of Venus = 
Athtar, being a male deity among their kinsmen, some- 
times united the two titles of the planet, and speak of 
Allat-Athtar, SNP ros. Allat is mentioned in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, but almost always called Athene. Thus 
Zenobia's son Wahballat (“gift of Allat") is called 

! See 5. Langdon, The Lament of the Danghter of Sin": Heitechryfi 


Jtir Aseyriofogie, xxii, 203. The light of both is reflected, and this min y 
have been detected. 
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Athenodoros, A relief from Emesa, now at Brussels, 
shows Athene as Allat. Her robe, nimbus, and sceptre 
connect her with Astarte and Atargatis, and so we find 
Allat, as poredra of Melek-bel, sometimes called Astarte 
and sometimes Atargatis, the last probably derived from 
Athtar‘ate, MY “INMY. 

It is to the duplication of Venus as morning and 
evening star that much confusion as to the real name of 
the goddess is due, She was, in fact, reasonably entitled 
to two names, hence may be correctly called Aphrodite— 
Astarte and Atargatis, from Ishtar—Athtar and <Até! 
The southern Arabs had the same duplication of their 
male morning and evening stars, in the names Azizu 
and Arsu of very early texts, Inter Aziza and Monimus. 
The Classics knew Axiza was the morning star because 
a text in Corpus Dns. Lat, iti, i, p. 173, reads “ Deo Azizo 
bono puero conservatori ", Le. Phosphorus. 

M. René Dussaud has pointed out that Aziz, or Azizu, 
is an epithet for a deity who was P71 “INny, “ Athtar 
Orientalis”; so Pe - a is the rising sun, “ Oriens,” 
arid Pe “nPy was morning star, Julian at Edessa 
worshipped Azizo and Monimus, A text from Palmyra 
calls Arsu and Azizu the “ benign gods” (see name Aziza 
in Ezra x, 27, and Arza* in 1 Kings xvi, 9, and the name 
Azizus of an Arab chief who fought for Philippus in. his 
revolt against Antiochus), The North Arabian Allat, as 
morning and evening stars, had by Mahomet's time 

i A Greek inseription from Delos, published by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
CLR. Académie dea Inscriptions, 1900, 308, shows that the author, who 
lauds his deities because of an escape from pirates, identifies the Syrian 
Astarte with Aphrodite-Ourania— 

Ail Obplen xal ‘Aordpry: Maadmorieg ‘Appodirqm: Otpariar, Geols drqeale. 
‘To Zeus Ourios, to Asxtarte Palestina, to Aphrodite Urania, divinities 

attentive.” 

The dedieator was an Asenlonite from the Palestine coast, and 
AstartesAphrodite-Ourania was goddess of that town, See also 
A. Boissier, ‘‘Hathor et Ninharsag”; it Orenfaliatieche Literaturzesleny, 
xi, columns 234-6, 551. 

? See Arsamus, one of the seventy translators according to Aristeas. 
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become the two Uzza, distinguished sometimes by the 
Arabs as Ruda or Raada, ond Manat. Ruda, the Safaite 
Redu, was identical with Arsu, 

The Akkadian Babylonians seem themselves to have 
heen uncertain as to the sex of Ishtar (Venus), for 
a text when speaking of her under the name of Dilbat or 
Delephat, states that the planet was female at sunset and 
male at sunrise, and so androgynous. The same text tells 
us that at sunrise the star was Ishtar of Akkad, whilst 
at sunset she was Ishtar of Erech, 

As to the hermaphrodite sexuality of Ishtar, we have 
the Moabite Stone speaking of Ishtar-Kemosh, thus 
uniting the sexes? It is curious, too, that a Phoenician 
inscription of Tyre unites the horned Baal and Astarte 
into a kind of hermaphrodite, binary deity, for the text 
reads “Buaalition, son of Abdhor, priest of Melek—Astarte” 4 

Melek—Astarte may, however, be parallel with the 

' See H. Derenboury, Le Culte de la Delesse al-Oucea en Arahie aw 
IV Siecle de mofre ére, 

* See Cuneiform Inscriptions of Weatern Asia, iii, 63, 30-1: 

 Kakkabu sinniiat Dilbat ina ereb Saméi ifeenz', 
“Kakkobu zikarat Dilbat ina sit dam4i irgnz.” 

The statement Jastrow points out is that the atar is male and female. 
The scribe uses the form siteraf, ‘she is male,” not cikerw, “is male.” 
(CL. Sayee in the Trans, Soc. Ail, Arch,, iii, pp. 106-7, 1872.) 

* The “ Tanit pene Baal” of Phoenicia is perhaps connected with the 
same concept, #0 the Chinese call the evening Venus, Tai-po; it was 
male and husband of Nu Chien, the morning star, 

* See Comptes Renelusa, Académie dea Tnecriptions, 1902, 468, It is 
interesting that Virgil, A&neid, ii, 632, usea the masculine for Venus, 
*Dacente Deo.” Servius, commenting on this, aaySs some say the 
prodidess was double-sexed, quoting Calvus, who wrote at the commence. 
ment of our ern, saying ** pollentemgue deum Venerum”, Morris 
Jastrow, Merwe Archéologique, xvii, 283, adds « commont of Macrobius 
on Virgil. **Of Venus thore is o bearded status at Cyprnus, whose brody 
and garb are those of a woman with sceptre and male character (natura), 
and they believe that she is both masculine and feminine.” Aristophanes 
calls her Aphroditos. The Phoenician duplexity of the Astarte goddess 
had been introduced to the knowledge of the ancients by-way of Cyprus. 
Catullus calls the Cyprian Venus of Amathus *Duplez Amathusia ", 
His meaning is clearly set forth by Paon in his work on Amathus, Le, that 
she was depicted as male: «is GvSpa ri Gebr drynuaras€ei dy wispy Adve. 
Jaatrow, ibid,, with some of whose conclusions Ido not a 
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priestess of Carthage, whose inseription was given in 1907 
by Clermont Ganneau. The text calls her“ Rab Cohanim” 
for Mater Sacrorum. Putting o priestess in the masculine 
is like the Egyptians, who had priestly colleges with 
female heads or directors; and Queen Hatasu in her 
coronation texts takes male titles, as king, and is ‘shown 
on the relief pictures beside them with a beard. 

Vents was the stellar symbol of the great Babylonian, 
Pheenician, and Syrian goddess Ishtar—Ashtoreth—Astarte, 
and their intimate connexion is confirmed by Dr, Th, G. 
Pinches finding Ishtar written Ashtara in cuneiform 
inscriptions of 2000 Buc. Further, that Ashtoreth—Astarte 
was nothing else than the Aramean, Phoenician, and 
Syrian form of the name Ishtar, is further proved by 
the discovery of an inscription at Memphis to the Syrian 
Astarte, wherein the goddess’ name is written Ashtare. 
This text doubtless belonged to the Memphis temple of 
Astarte mentioned by Herodotus, and referred to in an 
Eeyptian inscription in Lepsius Denkmiler, i, 16. 

One of the commonest attributes of Ashtoreth—Astarte 
was o horned head-dress, and indeed she was named, as 
we tind in the Old Testament and in Phonician and 
Carthaginian inscriptions, Ashteroth Karnaim, “ the 
double-horned.” The site called Ashteroth Karnaim of 
Genesis xiv, 5 was probably a double-peaked mountain 
with a temple in the hollow between the horns, like the 
Baal Karnaim temple near Carthage discovered by 
M. Toutain. Also the “Karnaim of Atargatis " of 
9 Maccabees xii, 26 was a Karnaim, 'Agraptefoy, or 
‘Aprenicwv, in some similar geographical position in 
Palestine. 

Because of the horned attributes of Ashtoreth—Astarte, 
and led astray by the misstatements of classic authors, 
such as Lucian and Herodian, many writers have called 
her a lunar deity; but this is an error, for she was 
certainly considered by the Greeks as identical with 
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Venus. At the shrine of Afea she was worshipped as 
a star. The Assyrian Ishtar was undoubtedly not 
a lunar goddess, but the morning star, for the name 
given her of Dilbat? the “ Announcer”, clearly points 
to the morning star. 

Another proof of Ishtar being the Chaldean Venus is 
in the account of the “Attack of the seven evil spirits 
upon the Moon”, wherein when the moon was temporarily 
worsted, that is to say eclipsed, Ishtar set up a glittering 
throne beside Anu, the sky-god, because the moon's light 
having vanished Venus no longer had a stellar rival in 
brillianey. 

Moreover, Ishtar, as attendant upon the Sun-vod, went 
to Hades to seek her lord as Tammuz, being the nearest 
solar planet. Dr. Pinches, in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology for 1909, p-. 23, proves 
this from the cuneiform texts giving titles of Ishtar 
some of these, especiaily Simua from Simu, which 
is rendered in Dr, Reissner's Sumerisch-Balyloniache 
Hymnen by qarnd, “horned,” and other names such as 
Timua, meaning probably “ribbed”, or “curved”? Also 
Submua, “ bowed,” or “bent”, ie. the form assumed 
by a bow drawn for discharge. Yet that she was 
4 horned deity is certain, because Pére Scheil has 
published a Babylonian eylinder depicting her as a cow. 

This fact of the cow-goddess is closely connected with 
the two-horned altars, or shrines, found by Mr. Evans 
in Crete, which he calls “horns of consecration”: and 
with the form of the votive offerings at Astarte-temples 
on Phoenician sites, such as the Balearic Islands, which 
have images in the form of cow heads with long horns, 
So the Greeks, when making Astarte a wanderer, represent 
her as Europa riding upon a bull. The latter animal 

' Dr. C. J. Ball says Tai-po, the evening Venus of China, is identicn! 
with Dilbat, 


* See the word berm for “* horn” at p. 197, 0, 2, of thie article, 
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is undoubtedly the same creature as that which, in the 
Babylonian legend, Anu, the most common putative father 
of Ishtar, created and gave to her in the Gilgamish story. 

Finally, the Moon-god Sin was masculine; whilst the 
connexion between the cults of Ishtar—Astarte—Aphrodite, 
as a voluptuous female deity, is well known. It is 
probable that the divergent concepts associated with 
Astarte-Aphrodite of gentleness, or femininity and heat, 
are connected with Venus as a morning star; goddess of 
dew, of moisture and fertility, and of the augmenting 
warmth of the sun’s rays; she, as his attendant star, 
appearing when the rays of the setting sun have shot 
their last shafts of heat. 

The cumulative evidence that the goddess was Venus 
the star, yet a crescent-symboled deity, and not the moon, 
is decisive. Her crescent symbol, therefore, can only be 
accounted for as having arisen from the crescent form 
of the planet having been observed, and so properly 
associated with the deity. So much, indeed, did the 
crescent symbol coincide with that of the lunar deities, 
that when the real origin of the connexion was forgotten 
it caused the confusion as to the true astronomical 
attribution of Astarte—Ishtar, that has been alluded to 
in two of the late classic writers who have called her 
a lunar goddess, 

In the clear air of Mesopotamia doubtless it was 
possible to detect the phases of Venus; and so Ishtar— 
Venus, the later Ashtoreth—Karnaim, 1s, like so many other 
primitive concepts, a reasonable expression of astronomical 
symbolism, the horned emblem upon the figure of the 
deity indicating the star associated with her name. 

! For identity of Aphrodite-Astarte, and so of Ishtar, see Philo of 
Byblos; rhe 'Acrdoryr dolrices thy Agpodirge elrai Adyours, An inscription 
found at Tyre in 1611 confirms both this identity and the stellar 
connexion of Astarte, for it gives the title to the paredra of Heracles, 
of Astronoe, the Pheenician goddess whose name appears in Damascius 
(Vita Jud., ap. Photius, Bibliotheca, 242, ed. Bekker), The inscription 
is Qeay “HpawAdovr wal "Agrpardnt. 
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YASNA XXXII, 1-8, IN ITS INDIAN EQUIVALENT 
By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 


1. asyaca** (asmikam rtupateh(-s)) svaitul(-ur) 
visat((-d),' abhi-(-y-)-& yacchat, kila, (-a-) ssurat 
prirthayin ime ye (’sya) asya vrjane nivasanti(-Antai)) 
stad aryam(ajni; (5) -asya*(?), (haye) devih, (kila, haye 
yivam, deva-pijakah (-i)); madiye,* mama, mane, 
inanasi (-y evam) «surasya maitryam* (abhi-vrtam, 
abhi vriyate, hrdayabhakti maitryam) sumedhasah(-o) 
(inahidhal(-s) ) ;— 

(c) tava (asura, tvadiyah ® (-A)) diitisal(-o'sa-) asima ; 
tin (dire-) dhirayal(-o) ye vah(-o) dvisanti(-aintai), 

2, Ebhyal, (-o'sy-) asya pajakebhyah, (-s) sumed bail 


' Recall the quite frequent occurrence of yd in the sense of 
“approaching with request or prayers”. 

* Read for Avesta ahydt some form of interjection corresponding to he, 
ieryé ¢ wee strophe 3, with the voc. djajird. We are well-nigh forced ta 
take dlajrd as voc. inorder to avoid attributing the “Aenétnd, aergdiend, 
and rerectuen * to the * enemy”, a8 these terms are 50 closely associated 
with the Holy Cause, Otherwise asya derapiijyabdA (-c-) ydsmn(-scn) ; 
see atrophe 1, XXXI, where the heretic is spoken of as having perverted 
rrafas, ‘The flow of the language would be decisive. -** Let his Aragiu 
(prince of the blood) pray; his V. and his A.; his ‘are the Devas” ; 
so in BLE. xxxi, but on the whole I now prefer as above; see the 
vor, in strophe 3. 

4 Could we forma “*maami(n) after faemin, ete., to meet Av. madmi(n), 
where nasalization is, as elsewhere (see the Inscriptions), left un- 
expressed ? 

4urcdemd =a “*erdjmd (i). ures is doubtless closely related to 
arnizd, which might encourage us to form a erdjman (-md); see 
errafha = oratia. One writer has compared brahmon. 

‘Might we write **frasydA (or tedydh(!)), recalling twdbAthi-a) 
again ? 


= 


r 
fe ha 


4 
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(-dha mahadhih) (-a) asurah((-o)*rijavat(-cch-)) éraya- 
minah, kila, ksayan, rijan,! vasuni manasa, 

(c) keatrat(-c) sack (keatrena sahd) prati{-y) “abravat 
(-it(-d) ) rtiéna sva-susakhiné (7)? svarvata ; évintiim val 
(vora-) aramatim vasvim varamahe? ( vroimahe (-a iti)): 
si nah (no ‘sat) asat ((-d) asmacdiva®) (**abruvat). 

8. fit(-d) yityam, devah (deva-piijakah*(-a) viéve (stha 
(-i-)) aghat(-1) manasalh (-s) satra*)**citram (itr 7), 
(bijam) ;— 

(4) yah(-8) ea vali (vo) mah* (*mo (?), bhiiyistham) 
yajate ; (iti(-y) ath va, yah (yo-) Inartyah(-o}* vah(-o) 
yajate) druhah(-¢) ea ((-d-) asti sevakah. kila tasyah(-a) 
(dus-)-paksi)** parimateh(-¢) ea, ((-e-) 111 (7), kila dhrsan- 
manasah (-o'sti) asti (asat(-e)))— 

(¢) cyautnam abhi, (kila (-au-) ojmani(-y) agrayayini 
santi, (-y)*udarpyante yusmakam jaya-(-0-)-uttarani 
pragrahandni, yusmikam) dambhini® (damblia-eyautniini, 
drohinah (-a) upayaih(-) agrayiiyinal(-s) santi), yaih(-r) 
asrivyadhvam © (*jagat-prakigah (-a) ibhavadh vam) 
bhiimyaim saptadhitau(-vim). 

4. yat((-d) ytyam tani pra-mimitha? nih(-r)-namidhve 
va) yena, yebhih, (-r) martyah (-&) aghatamani dadhatah, 
(krnvantal) (-0)) 


’ Pahl. sorddrih. Has Av. soremnd anything to do with Indian sins} 
The Pahl. ser may be Semitic, 

* Notice this interesting personification of ashe, while vet used as an 
adverb, Is this the sole similur occurrence? 

? For veremaidé see raredi (nor. *), 

‘Av. mat; see Pahl. baled. Or, with aome, yeh (-vo) mortyek, bat 
sce menslijoin ¥. AAXMI, 17, if that, may haveany effect, Ree meen in 4, 

* Dabhin- would resemble dushitdnd more cloaely, but it is personal, 


* A closer imitation would be *adeudAcam [sie], but the middie of this 
act. Seldom or never oocurs in the Ind, . . . » lc) “advanced, in active 


Progress, VOur Stratapemsa aro..." (“porimati is formed), 

? Av. jrd-mimatha: see mimetha, Ind ME-» to mith (Whi): or ds it 
mamatha, methidhes, to math-, so figuratively (tj, * yo have agitated " 
Be net hire ; reall ales Ere to pe- (Wh), “ve have managed 
that... For ye have guilefully devised, (with Ayitation managed), 
that whereby men, doing the worst deeds , eet 


- 


Oe - acealtet ei al _ 
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(6) vaksyanti (-e-(?7) )! deva-justah(-a), vasoh(-é) sisya- 
minal * (*sidhyimandh, (-5 distil (-i)) manasal(-s), 

(c) sumedhasal(-o'su-) asurasya kratoh(-r) nasyantal, 
(-) rtat(-e) ca? 

(6)... will speak as (or, “were called"(7)) loved of the 
Demon-gods, (beloved of their worshippers), forsaken by 
the Good Mind(-ed One (#0, as a person, wherever 
possible) ), 

(c) (far) astray from the understanding of Ahura 
Mazda, the Life-Spirit-Lord, and (far astray) from Asha, 

sa (Archangel of His Law), 

5, tena (-i-) adabhnuta, dabhnavatha*, martyam snji- 
vitasya (-i-) amrtatvasyaca,’ 

(6) yat (-d) vah (vo'gh-) aghena® manasé yin (ye) 
devin ® (-vali (-i) deva-piijakah (-&) asan, (-n)) aghah(-4) 
ea manyuh(-r) (adabnot(-d(?)); (iti, kila, yat(-d) vah 
(vo'gh-) aghah(-s) ca manyul(-r) fatmé, (-a-) adabhnot? 
(praicinot(-d) va), yusman ye deva-pijakah (-&) asan (-n)), 


1 So to wor for Av. eakhgyentZ(*). Is it vabppyrnti=“ will grow in 
strength ", to wky-? Hardly, One is not s fond of o future here either 
to rac. or to wks, but not only do three MSS. report a fut., but others 
show a--¥ without a following vowel, reminding us of the Pahlavi 
usige of leaving on inherent vowel unexpressed. Hending rakhsesise, 
we should see an sorist without angment, which might have the force of 
a conj.-future, Wh. reports nosigmaticaor.to me, Perhaps we might 
form one oo the motel of crrafyat(-d) to why. The Pahl., Pers., ani 
Skt. hint toward pac: = ‘* to speak"; “are called” seems not to be so 
effective a rendering: see “proclamation”, “renown”, “ propagation” 
throughout; mere prevalent “hearsay aml opinion “ are not so naturally 
indioated in this cramped Gathie diction, with its strong pragmatic bins. 

2 For sizidyamed recall also a seth = “repel”, extended |"), as so 
often, with <f (whether, however, with a -<f, A before it, seems to me 
to be doubtful); two (sonant) dentala in Indian would be somewhat 
accordant with Av. -chel, 

2 Notice the other oblatives after verbs moaning ‘estranged, 
“Jost”, ete. | 

4 “Therefore yo would begaile mankind of happiness and long life.” 

* No etym. connexion with afd, 

® Idiomatic. 

7, ,. Since the Evil Spirit has ordered or beguiled you . . . Ib is 
Hecissary ta supply a form to correspond with either debul(ajotd of line a 
or fracinaa(-t) of line ¢. 

ganas, 1915, I4 


=, 
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(¢) aghena cyautnam (prati) yena vacasi pracinot 


. ({-navat) svapaksinah, paksavatah (-a) iva), yena (samena* 


vacasi, (-f-) iijiayi, sva-kseti) pricinot(-navat*), punah 
prodasthayat (-protsihayft(-d), vyaracayat(-d), viraea- 
yit(-d)) dhvarantam® (nistikam papam tasya) keayan, 
(-t-), (sva-kseta),! 

[(Altern. for ¢ ..., yena (tesim kseté sva-paksibhyah) 
pricinot (pracinavat, pra-racayat) keayam, ksitim.)] 

6. puru-(-rv-)-enaih(-i) inaksata (?), (enaksata (7)" sva- 
kamirthin(-t-)samaipsata, tan atmiyan**, janyan(--)ea), 
yail(-s)*° srivyate (-yate, prakagah(-o) bhavate), -yadi 
taih(-r anyatah), (-o'tha) atha, 

(5) (haye tvam) “santi-smarana, (-A-) arthani-satyena- 
(-ar-)}-rju-santi-smirana* (-fi-) anyatali(-o'sn-) asura ( (-e-) 
imani), vasigthena vettha (prati-jajiatha(-itha)), manasa 
(tena) 


* Shall we take bAshayd ns nom. «ey. mnse, with no exact Indian 
correspondent in that precixe sense and form! Sometimes -d ia the 
transmitted form of jthe present participle nom, sy. mase, : recalling 
“poe for -yise- = -yonts, The Pahl., Pers., and Skt. hint toward 
fhahki- = "to rule"; recall khshayd-cd in ¥. XXVIUL, 7, which I formerly 
took asa vou. ; #0 now another, I now, however, preferring = 2nd ag. 
impr. act. in that place, I render 4 “sinees even the Evil Spirit. also 
(oa ruler (FAshayd), hos (deceived) you {or altern, “has rallied you” 
(fractnaa(t)). Tf we take bAshoyd a5 an ace. Hg. neut.—so nome, with no 
exact Ind, equivalent in -yoA|-s) neut, (it is hardly o gen. infin,}—we 
should then have ** who assions ‘destruction ' to his d(ajiva-worshipping 
adherent”, the subject of the verb being again Abad Marnyus, 
Otherwise we have ‘“‘by which word their ruler (Ehuhayd (to -ye-, oF 
to -yint-)) rallies his evil servant, the chief drequent ", 

* Av. éndkidtd = ** He has striven to attain his ends", Whether to 
noo “to destroy”, “asinadimta (") = “ He endearours to destroy rr 

* Yaih = ydit in a later Ind. may well = “tax, bat see the related 
(iit here; better avoid such renderings in the Gatha. I freely equals 
“whereby ". 

‘Av. id . . . maniad is voo. sr. ton manini, Santj [sic] na ace, pl. 
neut.; seo hdfa-marenif, probably cited from this place in Yt. i, 8, as 
aname of God; see Githas, Comm. p. 475 (1802-4). Perhaps the idea 
of “reciting them from memory ™ through His prophets, should bo made 
mare pointed ‘ “0 Thou BVEr rere bering the recited ritual anu lore, 
afi already revealed." Minar must mean ** recornined al 


| 
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(c) tvadiye (tava) vi-"*) sumedhah, kesatre, (tava 
tvadiye (-0)) rte ca (vidathe punye (-0) imiinis tava), 
4isit(-§), Sasanini, vi-dhim ;*—(kila-tava dharmani 
mitlikini sada. (-i-) *aksiyaménini tvadiye (-ti-) atipunye 
keatre, tava rijya-dhimasu ((-v) antar vi-dhim, uttha- 
payin ).* 

(#) Full of erime (your leader) has striven to attain 
lis ends* (destroying ,ours), whereby he is famed, (and 
his doctrine is declared); but if this be so of these, then 
(on the other hand), 

(b) O Ahura, thou knowest (hast recognized our) 
exsential truths (as) holding them (to be revealed) within 
Thy memory ; 

(¢) and in Thine Authority, and in the Holy Order 
of Thy Law, I will establish these doctrines (in Thy 
Hamme)" 

7. esim enasim (enasvatim)* nakim® vidvan (asti(-y)) 
(abhi(-y-januvaktave yath (so, reading aojdi), yatha 


 og**(7) (2) [preferred of = veh in the Githas, 60 others, as = pro 
vobis, but it seems to be redundant. 

2 The Pohl, Pers., and Skt, writers seo nd here; see Githas; notice 
the long @ (to rind-(%)); others have seen midi. (7) ; bat recall ccf st 
¥. XLIX, 10, ete. Notice the state of origination ; the * cause” was 
steadily, but slowly, gaining ground. See Gathas, Comm. p. 414, and 
5. HB. E. xxxi, at the place. 

? Note the constant straggle to found and maintain the grand, though 
simple, doctrinal system. 

4 Another... “of the crimes; better the personal os more 
objective, Among thesn wretched beings (their lender) knows nothing, 
i.e. knows not atall... 

’ Altern, Some might prefer: ‘‘ Not (even) nfaMeit(!), a clever person 
_(but see the antithetical o(a)éitts)—is able to say (aojdt, to wae, 
euiave) how many living he cuta with his bright steel... ," ete. ; 
hut seo wid eniei and o(abdise as arguing a relation to being “heard” 
and “declared”, aa against being “cut; see also ydel ardimyentd 
in the previous strophe, ‘Being Acard of as renowned” is quite 
a Gathid iden. Ido not think that the force of the following expression 
id ended is confined to “‘ as is sald; all these forms of aru-=séru-= ** to 
hear” have uw closer meaning in the Githa; see Y. MAVILD, 7; MMIX, 
&; XXX,3; XXMU, 6; XLIX, 6. In most places the subordinate 
sense “naa one hears” is impossible, and a waste of sounds in the sparse 
(athie diction. 


aed 
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(-i-) ihantave vi (so, reading 46i),! sadhryafiei (sadhrici- 
niini)* santi (-y, asan(-s-)tini, kila, . . . yatha (-8-) i- 
hantave niyuktini, nirfipitani, tani(-y) asan) 

(b) yini “jayiini*(-i-)-iva) éansate (daisyante, disyintai) 
yaih(-4) $rivi svarvat& (-4-) ayasi, 

(c) yesiim tvam, asura riktam,* (kila ksitim, ksayam) 
sumedhal(-dho), vedisthal(-tho'si) asi. 

8. esiim enasim (enssvatam)* vivasvin, (**vaivas- 
vatah (-s-)°) éravi® yamah(-s) eid, 

(5) yah(-o) martyin(-é-) cuksnisan ((-nos-)?)? (*sam- 
tntosayisan,* (-nt-) samtostum (-tave) icchan(-n-), uéan, (-n 
iti(-y)) asmikin martyan, goh(-or)’ bhagini adan ((-n-) 
isit, kila, asmikam go-mah(-a-)"™ adat(-d)); 


1 d@joi—so the Pahl,, Pera., and Skt. hint—to Av. jan = Aan: see, for 
form only, jd(**je) to ind. yan = “‘to be born". Another to ah = "to 
move", “bring forth " (crime); rather far-fetched, 

* Perhaps it would be better to take Agdréyd more personally, ns 
referring to the “men” {-ca) af the onemy ; but then we should have te 
read yai for yiin 4 Another to adhra with the sense “desirous “— 
“cooing straleht to the goal.” 

* AN. joyd =jayd=*inclining to victory”, or, if the sense “ living 
he preferred, then we should emend the jog to fied; the @ rather 
points to its kindred r; © and o in the orig. Av.-Pahl, alphabet are 
represented by the same stroke; J\ = y is constantly miswritten 
for J = vin MSS.; vowels became disarranged in the early Avesta— 
Pahlavi, most of the short vowels being inherent in the consonants, 
while in the Ind. we have only (?) short @ inherent, (6) **, . . that those 
things which are heard of as victory-bringing are compacted for sui tinge 
- +» Of whose destruction Thou art most cognizant,” 

* So, preferring, a5 ever, the objective personality to the alstract. 
Some others take (a)énavifidim here again in the abstract as = “sin H 
“guilty of these sins’; but see the previous strophe where “wretches” 
seem to be more in keeping ; see pla jowrn-(a and in strophe 6, 

* (Of these wretches Y. was famed to be. . , 

* view = “descendant of Vivdavant", the same word with 
changed accent, Or eateterafa of Yama and Manu, powsibly consider 
also a °" Foinnanteyah(-a) ; recall puitrpraseyeh, 

* Again, I prefer “was Acard of”, in the sense of “famed”... to 

wes mnie tc Mas 

" Should we write culspopan ?; but see cucydpa-, jnjusien-, dudipa:, 

* For a desid. from o caus. see the cited forms in Wh. | 

™ Notice the sacredness of the cow, fur off fram India, and at the 
remote Gilthie date. 
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(ec) esim(-fi-)-cid & (antar ebhyah, (-o'p-) apaf-al) 
ebhyah(-o) vibhaktah (-o'smi)) asmi, ((-y) asmin (-n) arthe 
vi), tvadiyiyaim, tava, sumedhah(-o), vieiti-buddhyam 
apy (7). 

(a) OF these wretehed beings* even Yima Vivatghusha 
was famed* to be; 

(b) he who, desiring to content our men, was eating 
kine's flesh*® in its pieces; 

(ec) from (such as) these in every way, O Ahura Mazda, 
in Thy discerning discrimination, am I (to be seen as 
distinct), 

For similar treatment see Roth's Fesfyruss, 18993; 
ZDMG, 1911, 1912, 1914; Muséon, 1912, 1914, ete. 

(The subject must be exhaustively examined, as the 
Jewish-Christian doctrinal system cannot be approached 
without it, the Jews having been Persian for two 
centuries.) 





xIT 
THE ANCIENT INDIAN WATER-CLOCE 
Ry J. F. FLEET, LC.S. (Rerp.}, Pa. D., CLE. 


1HE Indian water-clock was an arrangement for 

measuring by means of water and a jar or bow! 

the duration of a nadi, nddika, naliki, or ghatt, ghatika, 

the period of twenty-four minutes, one-sixtieth of a 

mean civil day of exactly twenty-four hours from mean 

sunrise to mean sunrise, 6.0 am! It has existed in two 
forms. 

In one form use was made of a bowl, with a hole in the 
bottom of it, which was placed, empty, floating on water 
in a larger receptacle, and which drew in water and sank 
“1 the time stated above. As described by the astronomer 
Lalla early in the seventh century, this was 4 vessel 
shaped like the lower half of a water-pot (kalasa), made 
of ten palas in weight of copper, with a diameter of half 
a cubit (9 inches) at the top and a height of half of that, 
and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 


1 Luse the term water-clock with some hesitation, Lecce ib meer bo 
give the ides of a dial with hands moved by wheels and cords or chains 
worked by water, wherens there was nothing of that kind in the Indian 
appliance: but it is difficult to find any other suitable term. The Greek 
term clepsydra is pechaps intrinsically nearer the mark, since it seems 
te mean Literally ‘something from which water slips away in a thievish 
or elusive manner’, and to have denoted originally an eppliance from 
which water trickled out: but it, too, in the later developments connotes 
a machine worked by water; also, when translated, it is rendered by 
water-clock”; and so it is not really any better than the plain 
English term. 

A general Indian term for the appliance was jala-yanira, © the water- 
instrument’, with any synonym of it; thus, Varihamihira mentions it 
incidentally as as/a-yontra in his Bribat-Sarmbhita, 2.3; and similarly the 
Sarya-Siddhinta, chapter 1s, speaks of it as féya-yanéra in verse 21, but 
in verse 23 calls it kapdlaka, ‘the cup or bowl’. Other names of it were 
ghafi anc phasika, ‘the water-jar', and ghafi-yantra, It ssoma to be 
known now as kafdrd, baféri, ‘the cup, bowl, or clish *. 
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34 mdshakas of gold drawn out to a length of 4 wigulas 
(3 inches). In this variety, but in other sizes and 
inaterials, the appliance has survived to the present day, 
and seems to be fairly well known to people who have 
lived in Northern India, where it appears to be still used 
sometimes by police guards in out-of-the-way villages. 
But Ido not trace any paper devoted specially to it, or any 
account of it which gives what is really wanted! I hope 
to bring together in another paper all the most instructive 
passages that I can find in the Indian books, dating from 
about A.D, 550, relating to this later form of the appliance 
and to some other methods, mentioned in those passages, 
for achieving the same end. 

My object in this paper is to bring out the point 
that the more ancient form of the Indian water-clock 
Wis 4 more simple arrangement, and one which worked 
in the opposite way, namely, by emptying itself in the 
conrse of a midikd* As may be seen hereafter, some of 
the passages of the later period mention this form also, 
along with the other. But it is not necessary to quote 
them here. It is enough to use works which themselves 
belong to the earlier period. 


The earliest statements about the Indian water-clock 
are found in the Jydtisha-Védaiga and the Kautiliya- 
Arthasistra, both of which works, I believe, may be dated 


‘ A notice, with details of size, ete., of a xmaller copper bowl of this 
elias from Ceylon has heen given by Mr. Reginald Smith in an interesting 
paper, published in 1907 in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, 2nd series, vol, 21, pp. 310-33, which is directed to showing 
that the British Druids had appliance of the sume kind from at 
least the first century me, Beyond that, I ean only find am short 
referenis fo mn Indian bowl by Gilehrist, in a Piper on Hindustanee 
Horology”, in Aa. Rea,, vol, 5 (1798), p. Sa. 

* As far as I can find, this has been recoynized only by 8. Dvivedi (see 
p. 215 below) and R. Shamakastri (see p. 219). T must correct a mistake 
which I made in JRAS, 1914, p. 174: in Hine 14 cancel “* floating", and 
in line 16 for “into” read * out of ". 
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from about nc, 300, though the Jydtisha is based on some 
earlier astronomical writing which was perhaps very 
appreciably more ancient. For the full explanation of 
the statements in the Jydtisha we are indebted primarily 
to the late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit.' He was 
followed by the late Sudhakara Dvivedi* and by 
Barhaspatya (Lala Chhote Lal)* The last-mentioned 
brought out some points in the details (not quite those 
given by me) in the way of comparison with our British 
measures, which did not occur to the others, But only 
Dvivedi recognized the exact nature of the appliance: 
namely, that it measured the nadika by emptying instead 
of filling itself. The statements in the Jydtisha are as 
follows :-— 

Jydtisha-Védiiga, Rig recension, verse 17 :*— 

Nadike dvé muhfrtasstu  pafichisat-palam= 
fidhakam | 

Aidhakait=kumbhak6 drénal: kutapair=vardhate 
tribhih 

Two nadikiis are a muhirta: an idhaka consists 

of fifty palas: from the aidhaka there should be 

filled » water-jar to the extent of a drona;* it 1s 

too much by three kutapas.” 

t See his Bhdratiya-Jyitihdiates or “ History of Indian Astronomy,” 
Poona, 1806, p. 75. 

2 See his Jynfisham, Benares, 1908, pp. 10, 39: this book embodies 
the substance of lectures delivered in previous years. 

2 Sas hia Jyitisha-Veddiya, Allahabad, 1907, p. 11. 

4 The text is the current one, which may be found in any printed 
copy, with only the obviously proper corrections of parichdsat-palam = 
dthakam for “prlamdshakam, and ddhabil for mdshakdt. About the 
third xxida seo the next note. 


£ Perhaps we might emend kambhako into krnfioaké, and eo have :— 
“« .. from the ddhokn there should be measured owt a drina in 
a-water-jar." But it seems desirable to take the standing text with os 
little alteration as is unavoidable. 

Varihamihira used the expression posichdsal-palam = if habom in bis 
Brihat-Samhita, 23.2. The chapter deals with the prognosties for the 
rainfall, which were to be based on the quantity falling under the 
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Jydtisha-Védinga, Yajur recension, verse 24-1 
Palani pafichisad-apirh dhritani 
tad=Adhakarh drénam-atah praméyam | 
tribhir=vihinarh kudavais-tu karyarh 
tan=nadikayis=tu bhavét=pramanam 0 
“That in which tifty palas of water are held is 
an idhaka: from this a drana should be measured 
out; but it should be made less by three kudavas: 
that is to be the mensure of a nadika,” 


With these statements of the Jyétisha-V éditiga we may 
compare another passage in the same work, verse 7 of the 
Rig recension and verse 8 of the Yajur, which alludes to 
the water-clock though it does not five any details 
of it :*— 


Gharma-vriddhir=apam prasthah kshapa-hrasa udag— 


gatau | 
dakshinétau viparyisal shan-muhirty =ayanéna tu 


“During the time when the sun is going to the 
north, the inerease of warmth (i.e. sunshine, day- 
light] and decrease of night i# a prastha of water 
each day: during the time when the sun is going to 


quccessive nakehalrae coming just after the full-moon of Jyaishtha ; and 
he tells us that the fall was to be caught ins basin a cubit in dinmeter, 
and was to be measured out, by “the ddhaka of lity palaa”, and ae 
in drones the quantity which should Hormally fall under each nukshatra, 
Tn commenting on that, Bhattotpala has quoted from, SOT onspeci fied 
source :— pufiohisat-palam => aidhakat chaturbhir - iujhakair=dronah, 
Dikshit conjectured (loc, cit,, p, 215 above) that Bhattotpala quoted the 
second and third pddae of this verse of the JyOtisha-Védifiga, and so 
has given what must be taken as the real original text of the third putida, 
That is quite possible: but it involves a rather violent correction of the 
current text; and it does not follow of necessity, because Bhattétpala 
may hare quoted from S0me metrical work dealing With the moasures 
of rapacity {compare samples gi Tin farther On}. 

| The text is the current one, which ix cor rect: Just aa it stands. 

* Tho text is the current one, which needs no correction; it ts only to 
be noted that the Rig verse has riparyastax in the place of the earn 
of the other. | 


=— =. . 
n ; 
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the south, the opposite is the case: a period of six 
inuhdrtas is made out by each such course.” 

This teaches that the daily lengthening of daytime and 
shortening of night from the winter to the summer 
solstice, and vice versa from the summer to the winter 
solstice, was measured by a prastha of water, and that the 
total lengthening and shortening during each such period 
came to six mufirtas? As cach solstitial period con- 
sisted of 183 days according to this work, this gives 
183 prasthas of water = 6 muhdrtas = 12 nddibas, 
From this we have 1 nadika = 15} prosthas. As may 
be seen from the table on p. 222 below, 151 prasthas 
=] droaa less by 3 iitapas, kudavas, or ud umbas, 
= #1 drone. 

Thus, in two ways the Jydtisha gives— 

1 nadika = 21 drdna of water. 





The statements in the Jydtisha-Védinga are not 
complete, in failing to show how the water was to be 
used for measuring the duration of the nadikd; the fact 
being that the writers of them assumed a knowledge of 
details which they looked upon as too familiar to need 
to be mentioned, But a clear light is thrown on them 
by the Buddhist work, the Divyivadana, in a chapter of 
it, the Sardilakarndyadina, chap. 33, which in some forin 
or another dates from at least the third century A-D., since 


‘The effect of this is that the length of the daytime ranged from 
12 muAdrtaa, = Ohre. db min., at the winter solutice to 18 mruAiirias, 
— 14 hee. 24 min, at the summer solstice. Compare Divyivadina, 
p. @42, lines 18-21; and Vishou-Purina, 2, 8. 31-7. The statement 
gives, according to the mean or uniform time to which it was adapted, 
very nearly 47 seconds a8 the time by which the sun rose earlier or later 
day by day, and 4.45 a.m. and 7.12 a.m, as the earliest and lotest times 
of sunrise, As has been pointed out by previous inquirers, the result 
marks approximately the locality in which the rule was framed. 
Dikshit (op. cit., Pp. 9) arrived at the close limite of Int. d4° 46° to BS. 
Barhaspatya (op. eit., p. 32) has proposed more judiciously the rough 
wider limits of 32° 30" to 42° 30’. 
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a text of it was translated into Chinese in that period,! 
The statement here runs as follows -— 

Divyivadina, edited by Cowell and Neil, p. G44, 
line 21 ff -— 

Kaliinam = éka-tritngad= ka nalika | tatra dva 
niliké ékG muhiirtah | nilikiyah punah kith prama- 
nam tad = uchyatél dronah salilasya ékath tad- 
Varanaté dvé pala-éaté bhavatah | nilika-chehhidra- 
sya kit pramanam | SUVAIIA-taitram= uparl chatur- 
angula suvarna-dalaka kartav ya vritta-parimandala 
samantich-chatur-asraé ayata | yatag=ch=aiva siryéta 
tatas= toya-ghatasya chhidrarh kartav ‘aml é@téna 
néiliki-praminéna vibhakta dye nailiké ko muhirial; | 
éténa bhé brihmana trithsan=muhartal; | ¥ai ratri- 
divasi anumiyanté | 


“Thirty-one kalis are one nalika. In that matter, 
two nilkas @re one mulirta. Again, what is the 
measure of a naliki? That is told, A drona of 
Water as one item:* as to its contents, they are two 
hundred palas. What is the measure of the hole for 
the nalikii? There should be made a gold pin, of 
the quantity of a Suvarna,” four atigulas in length, 
drawn out quite round er square ; and with it there 
should be made a hole in the bottom of a water-jar, 
through which, indeed, the avater may fall ont. Two 
nalikas determined by this measure of a nalika are 
one muhitrta. In this way, O Brahman! there ave 
the thirty muhirtas by which the nights-and-days 
are measured.” 


' See the editors’ remark on p. 055, 

* Or correct drive’ into rime, or éhani into fhad, and any 
dripea of water.” 

* There is perhaps something corrupt in the reading surarna-mdtran= 
“pari, But we cannot doubt that the meaning is that the weight of the 
Hold was to be a erarnce, 

"Tt may be noted, in passing, that the term nifri-dirasd, # night-and- 
day’, reminding us of the Greck nycthemeron, is a rather peculiar one 


Oe 


Thus, the Divyivadina gives— 
1 nddika = 1 drove of water, 


We turn now to the second ancient work mentioned on 
p. 214 above, which gives an appliance of the same kind 
‘but of smaller size. 3 

Kautiliya-Arthasistra, edited by R, Shamasastri, Mysore 
(1909), p. 107, line 18 ff :— 

 Chatvarithéat=kalih nidikai| suvarya-mashakaés= 
chatvavaé= chatur-angul-ayamah kumbha-chehhi- 
dramzdidhakam=zambhaso wa nalikat dvi-naliko 
mubtrtah ! paiichadesa-muhoartd divasd ratris=cha | 

“Forty kalis are a nadika:? or a nalika is 
determined by four suvarna-mishakas four angulas 
in length, a hole in a water-jar, and on adhake 
of water: a muhirta consists of two nfijikas: « day 
consists of fifteen muhtrtas; also a night.” 

The essential part of this passage has been rendered 
by Mr. Shamasastri thus: *— 

“1 nalika, or the time during which one adhaka of 
water passes out of a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as that of a wire of 4 angulas in length 
and made of 4 milshas of gold.” 


for India, where the day has always run from snrise, not from sunset. 
Except in the indeclinables nubtadsdiraem and ritrinedivam, * by night 
and day’, which are taught by Panini, 6, 4. Ti, an may bo due to 
euphonic considerations, nothing matching it seems to be found in the 
Brihmanical books: their terms are ahd-nitra, dine-ritri, dyu-nisa, ole, 
‘day-and-night’, with very rarely aban, lit, *the two days’, which 
seems to bo chielly Vedic, but is found in the Bhagavata-Purina, 3. LL. 
10,12, ‘The Divyivadine has nitri-dicam again on p. 42, line 2h, anc 
rdfrimcdirace on p. 42, line 17, and p, 643, line 4: but it presents the 

ustomary ahd-rdtra on p. (44, lines 5, 12, 15, and p. G44, line 6, 

1 ‘The Kautillya uses two forms, nddild and ndfitd, with preference 

for the latter. | | 

2 See p. 193: of his translation of the whole work, which will be 
published shortly brought together in one volume. 
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Thus, one ddhaka being a quarter of a dréna (see the 
table on p. 222 below), the Kautiliya gives— 
L nadikht = 1 adhiaka = } droéna of water. 





Along with the statement of the Kautiliya-Arthadistra 
we have to take that of the Puranas. It is found in the 
Vayu, Vishnu, Brahma, and Bhigavata, in each case in 
more or less incorrect terms as given in the printed 
versions." The text could perhaps be restored, without 
any substantial doubt, by a collation of those versions, 
Fortunately, however, the essential part of it has been 
given in absolutely correct terms by Vishnuchitta as 
& quotation from the Vayu, in which, indeed, it is found 
with the nearest approach to accuracy in the printed texts. 

The Puranas, represented by the Vayu as quoted by 
Vishnuchitta in his commentary on the Vishnu, 6. 3. 
7 to Ba: *— 


' My references are :=—(1) The Viyu, 100. 2104 to la: text edited 
and printed in 1905 in the Anandidrama Sanskrit: Series, Poona. 

(2) The Vishnu, 6. 3. 7 to Ou; text, with the commentary of Ratna. 
garbha, printed in 1866 at the Vrittadipa Press, Bomimy: and text, 
with the commentaries of Vishnuchitta and Sridhara, printed in 1910 at 
the Sri-Veikateivar Press, Bombay. 

_ (3) The Brahma, 231. 7 to 94; text edited and printed in 1895 in the 
Ananditrama Eanskrit Series, Poona. 

(4) The Bhigavata, 3, 11.0; text printed in 1905 at tho Nirpayasigar 
Press, Eombay. This statement is particularly imperfect, and also 
mixed : the first three pxddus of the verse belong to the ancient form of 
the water-clock, but the fourth pada to the later form. It is the more 
surprising because this Purina is very archaic in some of its astronomical 
passages. | | 

[am indebted to Mr. Pargiter for the references to the Viiyu and 
Brahina, and to Dr. Barnett for drawing my attention to Vishnuchitta's 
very useful commentary on the Vishnu: Sridhara and Ratnagarbha are 
quite misleading in this matter. 

* We infer from the Vishnu and Brahma. that in the Viyu, also, at 
some time or another, the two verses quoted by Vishuuchitte must have 
had before them the line Wddikd tn Pramdnéna, ete., and after them the 
line Veqibibhyim-atha daibhgdim, ete. These two lines, which I give 
in brackets, are not in the printed text of the Vayo, and did not come 
within the scope of Vishnuchitta's quotation. I take it that, along with 
them, the two verses give what was once the standard text of the 
Puriinas in this matter. 
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[Nadika tu pramanéna kala daga cha paficha cha 8] 
Unmanén=-imbhasa=ch=api palany=ardha-trayodaéa | 
Magadhéna tu manéna jala-prasthd vidhiyaté i 

Ete ch zAipy -udaka-prasthas=chatvard naidika-ghatah | 

héma-mashaih krita - chchhidras = chaturbhis=chatur- 

angulatlh i 
(Nadikabhyimeatha dvabhyar muharto dvija-sattama!) 
“(A nidika is by measure fifteen kalis]: more- 
over, by the measure of water it is delermined thus : 
twelve and a half palas;! this is laid down to be 
a prastha of water by the Magadha measure: four of 
these prasthas of water make wp the water-jar for 
the nadika; it has a hole made by four mishas of 
gold drawn out to the length of four angulas: [by 
two nadikis there is made a muhirta, O best of the 
twice-born [].” 

From what date exactly this statement comes, it 15 
difficult to say ; but it is to be noted that the Puranas in 
their account of the subdivisions of time, in which this 
passage stands, do not seem to know the division of the 
nadika into 60 vinddikds, and still less that of the ghafi, 
qhatika, into 60 palas each of 60 vipalas; these are 
features of the later Indian astronomy. In any case, 
since 4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka (see the table on p. 222 
below), this description gives a water-clock of the same 
kind and size with that of the Kautiliya. 

Thus, from the Purinas, also, we have— 

1 nadika = 1 didhaka = 4 droéna of water. 


‘io complete the case, we have to note next what we 
learn from the Kautiliya in the course of another chapter, 
dealing with weights and measures. 

‘The commentatora carefully explain ardha-trayidasa by «indha- 


dividadea and Vishnuchitta and Sridhara give grammatical explanations 
af the term. 


We learn there, in the first place (text, p. 103, lines 3, 
4), in respect of weights, that 1 suvarna = 16 suvarna- 
wiishakas, So, also, the Divyivadina tells us (p. G45, 
line 20) that 1 suvarna = 16 mésakas1 From this we 
see that the amount of gold preseribed by the Divyii- 
vadina and apparently used also for the purposes of the 
Jydtisha-Védanga, namely 1 swearna, for making the tool 


with which the water-jar was to be perforated, was four 


times as much as that required, namely 4 suvarna- 
midshakas, in the case of the Kautiliya and the Puranas. 
This is in proportion to the different quantities of water 
preseribed in the two cases. 

We learn further (text, p. 104, line 16 ff.) that in 
the measures of capacity there were four drduasa, of 
respectively 200, 1874, 175, and 1624 putas as determined 
by méashas of grain; and that each variety of drgna was 
divided into 4 ddhakas, each ddhaka into 4 prasthas, and 
each prastha into 4 kudumbus - also, that 16 drinas were 
one khidri* 

Taking the drona of 200 palas as is required, we have 
the following table, which is of general application, éxcept 
for the line of palis:-— 

pala... .., 3h... 124....50 ... 200 .- 9900 
kudoumba- Jo... 4a0-16 . G4 «+» 1024 
] 


prastha ein -- $... 16 .... S58 
fidhaka ... ia eas Rose MH ee: 
drama ce or ae atta By ces 16 
khitri ies “ry ty rs be . l 


With this we may compare Bhiskarichirya's Lilivati 
(uboub a.p. 1150), chapter 1, verses, 7, 82 This passage 
does not include the pate: but it adds something that we 
* The Divyivadinn has mdonke as ite form of wordsheeker, 


* The text and translation have miri+ but the real word is certainly 
Ehetri, 

* Golebrooke's translation, edited, with text and notes, by H. Ch, 
Banerji, Caleutta, 180%, | 
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need for comparative purposes farther on, and a ire: 
(1) that a Magadha ‘hart, used in measuring “ grain, ete.”, 


cwas of the measure of a cubic fasta or cubit; and (2) 


that 1 dréxna=, khdri, 1 addhaka=4tdréna, 1 prastha = 
} ddhalka, ond 1 fudava =} prastha" 


‘Combining all the information given above, we find that: 
the requisites for thus measuring the duration of a nddiht Meet 
were :— i 

1. According to the Divyivadina, a drdya of water: — 
aceording to the Jydtisha-Véditiga, a pba less by 
3 kufapas, kudavas, or kudumbas, i.e. 41 dréna: and 
according to the Kautiliya and the ogi bal an ddhaka, 
ie. 4 drona, 

2, A water-jar, with a hole, evidently in the bottom of 
it, which was made by a pin, needle, wire, or rod,* 
4 aigulas or finger-breadths (3 inches) in length, which 
was drawn out from a piece of gold which weighed 
according to the Divyfivadana 1 suvarna, and according 


1 We may also compare, from Western India, Mabivira’s Ganitasira- 
sarigraha (of the period a.p. 815-77), text and translation, with notes, 
by M. Rangacharya, Madras, 1012, chapter 1, verses 36-8. This tela 
us that 4 ahddeadikds = 1 kudaha (v.1. budava), 4 budohos (v.L as before) 
=1 prastha, 4 proshaa = 1 ddhaka, 4 difhakes = 1 dréna, 4 drivasa = 
l mdni, and 4 mantis = 1 Badri, Except for introducing the mdnl, this 
statement matches those of the Kautiliya and the Lilavatt from the 
kudumba, Endave, to the bAdri, The reading £udava seems better than 
duofahar. 

* The term for the piercing-tool in the Divyavadiina (p, 215 above} is: 
Jaldisi, ‘a rod, pin, needle’, Elsewhere, in some of the Inter passages, 
ase ts made of sicls, eteAl, ‘uw needle, and sala: this last word seems to 


“be used mostly in the sense of ‘n hollow reed or stalk, a tube’; but there 


was obviously nothing hollow about the instrument that was used for 
piercing the water-jar. 
According to the same work, the instrument might be either round or 


| we > ot least, Ido not. een whit other meaning. than ‘square’ may 


be given to chafurud. One would think, however, that it would 


| ordinarily be round. 


das. LOTS, lo 
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to the Kantiliya and the Porinas 4 suvarna-mashakas, 
Le, 4 suverna. 

This was a much more simple appliance than the later 
one (p. 213 above), in not needing to be made of any 
particular substance, weight, shape, and size: the ordinary 
earthen water-jar (kumbha, ghata) served the purpose. 
That it worked by discharging water, not by drawing it 
in as did the later Indian water-clock, is made clear, apart 
from what a little reflection indicates, by the words of the 
Divyavadina. It is also shown, as may be seen hereafter, 
by some of the later passages, which, mentioning this 
original form of the appliance, use the verb nih-eri, 
“to go, issne, flow out’, instead of the gi, ‘to fall out 
or off’, of the Divyivadina. 

This water-clock was supposed to give exactly the 
duration of a nadiha, that is, 24 minutes: and it did so, 
no doubt, closely enough for all general purposes, ineluding 
those of the primitive astronomy and astrology of that 
period. But we can hardly avoid noting that, if the 
$+ dréna prescribed by the J yotisha-Védingsa did give 
exactly a nddiba, then the full drama laid down by the 
Divyivadina, and the ddiaka or | dréna, with the 
smaller hole, ordered by the Kautiliya and the Puranas, 
would give a period longer by nearly 1 min. 11 seconds, 
Further researeh may possibly show that the hole in the 
Jydtisha’s water-jar was made slightly smaller, to 
match the slightly smaller quantity of water, than that 
in the water-jar of the Divyifivadina. But it is also 
possible, and in fact more likely, that the Divyi- 
vadiina, the Kautiliya, and the Puranas were satisfied 
with a vydvakdrika or rough practical measure of the 
nddikd, without aiming at the technical precision of the 
Jyitisha, 

There were, of course, no means of really checking the 
accuracy of the results given by this appliance, They 
might be tested to a certain extent, by noting how many 
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times the water-jar had to be filled during some part of 
the day as measured by the shadow of the gnomon, or 
between one sunrise and the next one; or, as we learn 
from one of the later passages, by comparing its measure 
af the nadika with the time occupied in reciting sixty 
times a stanza of sixty long syllables. But any such 
means can hardly be looked upon as anything but very 
rough ones, 


Ti may be interesting to note in easily intelligible 
terms of our British measures the quantity of water 
that was used in this operation for marking the 
duration of a nadika. We have to determine this on 
three lines, 


A. According to the Divyavadina, the quantity was 
1 dréna, = 200 palas, without any deduction, 

A dréya was the sixteenth part of a -hari, And 
we learn from Bhiiskaraichirya (see p. 223 above) that 
in the Magadha measure, which is certainly the one that 
was followed in this matter, the capacity or volume of 
a khGrt was that of a cubic vessel measuring one hasta 
or cubit in each direction, 

With the jasta taken at 18 inches,’ the capacity of the 
hart was 5832 cubic inches; and that of the dréaa was 
3644 cubic inches, which gives a cubical vessel a trifle 
more than 71 inches in each direction. 

Qur standard of capacity, the gallon, contains 10 
pounds avoirdupois,= 160 ounces, of distilled water 
weighed in air against brass weights with the water 
and air at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit and the 
barometer at 30 inches, and occupies 277-274 eubic 
inches ;* which gives a cubical vessel a trifle more than 
64 inches in each direction. 


! See TRAS, 1912, p. 233. 
? See, e.g., Whitaber's Aimanack, 1015, p. 450. 
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From these figures we have:— 
cubic inches 
 ldréna = 3645 
deduct 1 gallon = 277-274 
87-226 
69-3185 


deduct q gallon 


17-D075. 
deduct } pint = 17°329625 


SBTTBTS 
deduct 1; pint = ‘STTO5416 



















remainder in exeess ‘00022083 
Thus we arrive at 1 drdya=10) imperial pints plus 
it very little more than ,', pint; or say :— 
1 dréna of water = a little more than 10} pints. 


B. According to the Jydtisha-Véedanga, the quantity — 
of water was 1 drdna less by 3 kufapas, kudavas, or 
 kudumbas; that is $1 drone, =1908 palas. 


From the same basis, 1 dréna= 364} cubic inches, we 
have :-— 


cuble inches: 
41 dréna = 347-4140625. 
deduct 1 gallon = 277-974 


| 701400625 
deduct } gallon = 60°3185 


deduct this 8215625 
from ,', pint = “80648125 


remainder in deficiency ‘04401875 


Thus we arrive at #1 dront=10 pints sa a little Jess 
than qe pint; or say :— 


oS at droga of water= a little more than 10 pints, 
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©. Aceording to the Kautiliya-Arthasistra and the 
Puranas, the quantity of water was 1 ddhaka, = 50 palas, 
Since this =1 dréna, and a dréna of water, as we have 
seen, was a little more than 10) pints, we have— | 
1 ddhake of water = a trifle more than 2 pints. 


As regards another detail, since 200 palus of water= 
1 drama, and 1 dréna=102 pints plus a very small excess 
which we may disregard here, and 1 pint=20 oz. avoirdu- 
pois, we have 200 palas=210 oz; and so we may say: 
1 palu of water = a trifle more than 1,5 02. 
= 450% grains, or say practically 460 grains.’ 





It is not so easy to estimate the size of the pin, needle, 
wire, or rod, which was to be used for piercing the bottom 
of the water-jar. But the case seems to be much as follows. 

In the Indian measures of gold, silver, and copper, the 
unit of weight seems to have been always the gueijd, 
krishnala, or raktikd, the modern ratl, the red seed, 
tipped with black, of the gunja-plant or Wild Liquorice, 
Abrus precatorine* 

Mr. E. Thomas in 1864 arrived at the conclusion, but 
without showing any very particular reason for it, that 
the early standard weight of the raft should be taken at 
1-75 grains." 

' As checked by another process, namely, 1 droga = 304) cubic inches 
= -2100975 cubie foot x 62-321 1b. (weight of one cubic foot of water : 
ane Whitaker, p. 451) + 200 palas, the amount by which 1 pala exceeds 
Ly on. is 01666875 on. 

= These seeds, which come also from the West Indies, are probably 
familiar to my readers, Chambers's Encyclopaedia, vol. 8, p. 382, says 
about them:—‘Prayer Bends, a name given to the polished aneds of 
a West Indian leguminous plant, Abrus precaforius or Wild Liquorice, 
formerly moch used for stringing into rowiries, nockluces, etc.” 

> JASB, vol. 33, p. 260, note 28. Compare the tables in his Ancient 
Indian Weights (1874), p. 13: the weights are given there in ‘gre. Troy”: 
but that is not necessary, as the grain is the same whether for troy or 
for avoirdupoia ; it is in the ounce that the difference in the two scales 
comes in. 
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Sir A. Cunningham endorsed that result in 1879: 
partly from experiments made by himself, partly from 
an average of estimates given by earlier inquirers, he 
arrived at an average of 18093 as “the true value 
of the actual rafi;" but he found it then “extremely 
convenient and sufficiently accurate to accept Thomas 
valuation for all practical purposes’! In 1891, how- 
ever, he adopted the value of 1 raf? = 180 grains, os 
led up to by further investigation= It seems best to 
wecept this latter value here. 

Now, the Kautiliya tells us (text, p. 105, lines 3, 4) that 
10 dhdnyu-mdshes or miéshas of grain, or 5 quajds, 
Le. krishnalas, rakiikas, ratis, = 1 suerue-nishaka or 
mdshake of gold, and 16 suvarna-mashakas = 1 suvarnn 
or karsha? So also, as has been said (p. 222 above), the 
Divyivadina gives 1 suvarna = 16 mdsahns. 

The piercing-tool for making the hole in the bottom of 
the water-jar for the purposes of the Divyivadiina, and 
apparently also the Jydtisha-Védanga, was made from 
1 suverna of gold drawn out to the length of 4 aigulas 
or finger-breadths (3 inches) With 1 raff=1-°80 grains, 
we have 1 suverna-mdishoka = 5 ratie = 9 grains, and 
1 suvarna = 16 suvarna-mdshakos = 144 grains. The 
weight of a British sovereign is 1243-27447 grains :* one- 
sixth thereof is 20-4574 grains: and the sum of the two 
is 143°82021 grains. So we may say that the 1 surarne 
of gold represented a piece a trifle (say “18 grains) larger 
than 1} of @ sovereign. 

For the purpose of the Kantiliva-Arthadistra and the 
Purfinas, the piercing-tool was made from 4 suverna- 
méshakas =36 grains of gold (one-fourth of a swrarne, 


' Nom. Chrouw., now series, vol, 14, p. M07: TI quote from p. 11 of 
a reprint bound in at the end of hia Coins of Alecander’s Suwecessors, 

* Vos of Ancient India, p, 44, and see the tables on pp. 46, 47, 49 

* Compare the Manava-Dharmasdstra, §. 151 f., and the Yajfiavalkya- 
Smriti, 1. 301 ff, as quoted by Dr. Barnett in his Antiquities of Fuotia, 
p- 206: for the Kautiliya tables-see p. 210, 

* Whitaker's Afmanack, 1915, pp. 402, 
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‘a the ‘same proportion with the smaller quantity of 
water), drawn out to the same length, 3 inches. The 
weight of a half-sovereign is 61°63723 grains. Half of 
this is 20°318615 grains. And ‘so we may say that the 
4 mashakas of gold represented a little more than 
5 grains more than half of a half-sovereign. 

It hardly seems practicable to determine by calculation 
the respective sizes of the holes which would be made by 
the two piercing-tools of these weights and size, But the 
holes were evidently very small ones. 





That practical use was made of this water-clock in 
everyday life, is shown by some other passages in the 
Kautiliya on which Mr, Pargiter contemplates writing 
a paper, Without trespassing on his ground, T may add 
the following remark. 

With a view to regulating the occupations of the king, 
his day and night were evch divided into eight periods, 
theoretically each equal to 30 minutes, which we may 
call “half-watches"; and one way of doing that was 
“by the nadikds,” of course as determined by the water- 
elock It is not unreasonable to think that, for that 


i This period of 14 hours seems at first sight « rather curious one for 
India, because it is not measurable by any even number of nvidia or 
muhdartas, and the hour only became known in India about a.n, 350-100, 
aril even then was taken over only as an astrological item : it is only in 
quite modern times that the hour has been adopted in Indin a8 a division 
of time for practical purposes. Rut the matter is cleared ap when we 
reflect that cach such period is half of the prakera or gdm, the“ wateh”™ 
of three hours, the one-fourth division of the daytime and the night, 
which mast have been fixed in very ancient times, because, even before 
the invention of the guomon or any other applianees, it eculd eo 
determined during the daytime, quite closely enough, by simple eye- 
abacrvation of the position of the sun, on the horizon, half-way ap, anil 
at the zenith. 

For the protara as the eighth part of an entire day-and-night, see, 
On: Bhattétpala ander Brihat-Samhita, 24. 10; and for the pdima ns the 
fourth part of a day and of a night, se, 0-2-5 the Bhigavata-Purina, 
% Il. 10 For the identity of the prohera and the ydima, see alan 
Amarakoda (Bombay, 1800), p. 24, verse O; and Abhidhinachintimani, 


verso 145. 
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purpose, enough water was used to measure the half- 
watch, = 3} ndadikds, or even the full watch, = 74 nadikas, 
straight away without any refilling’ That would need 
o much larger water-jar. And it seems likely that 
# remnant of a jar which was actually so used has 
heen found, and is perhaps still preserved at Wala in 
Kathiawar. 

In the Ind. Ant. val. 14, p- 75, there was brought to 
notice a fragment of what seems to have been a “ huge” 
earthen water-pot, bearing an inseription which gives the 
name of “the glorious Guhaséna” (one of the Maitraka 
rulers of Valabhi), with the date of “the year 247",= 
A.D, 566-67, followed by ghafa .... . It seemed, at the 
time, curious to find such a reeord on such an article. 
But it appears, now, likely enough that we have here 
part of a water-jar, belonging to the royal household, 
which was actually used for measuring time in the days 
of Guhaséna, 

' We may also imagine some such arrangement as follows. Take four 
witer-jara, A, B, C, and D, each fitted with some applianes, which ean 
bets removed ut once when wanted, for plugging or cavering the hole in 
the bottom. Put D aside, and place A, B, C one above the other on 
‘astand; A, at the top, having in it the water for measuring « half or 
a fall watch, At the given moment set A discharging water into B ; 
and when 5 is full, set the lattor discharging intoC, Then remove A, 
and replace it by 1, filled menowhile with the proper quantity of water, 
When C is full, set D discharging into B: remove C and replace it by 
A, empty ; and add to C any small quantity of water wanted to Tua kces 
ap any loss onnsed by waste or evaporation, so that it will be realy to 
take its turn ot the top. Compara a form of the Chinese water-clock. 
mentioned in this Journal, new series, vol. 18 (1886), p. 14; nomely, 
bronze vessels arranged in successive steps 24 on o Staircase (and 
connected, it is to be presumed, by pipes and taps), 
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XIII 
THE TREASURE OF AKBAR 
By VINCENT A. SMITH 


HE unsatisfactory modern compositions in European 
4 Janguages which profess to treat of the life and 


‘reign of Akbar all omit many things which ought to be 


mentioned, and fail to give a true view of Abkars 
personality. The design of writing a life of Akbar 


more veracious than any now current has long been 


present to my mind, but may never be fulfilled, although 
I have made considerable collections for the purpose. 
However that may be, it seems worth while to devote 
a special article to the consideration of the enormous 
cash reserve accumulated by Akbar, which 1s one of 
the numerous facts of importance neglected by historians 
and biographers. , 
The details are to be found in the writings of three 
European authors, namely, De Laét, the Dutchman, who 
wrote in Latin, and published his book in 1631; 
Mandelslo, the German, whose writings, largely added 
to by editors, appeared ih various forms between 1646 
and 1659; and Father Manrique, the Spaniard, who was 
at Agra in December, 1640, and printed his book in 
Spanish at Rome ‘1 1649. The works of all the three 
authors are scaree and difficult. of access, except in large 
public libraries, Before proceeding to discuss the sub- 
stance of the information given concerning Akbar's 
treasure, it will be necessary to investigate the amount: 
of credit due to each author, and to see how far the 
statements of the three were made independently. — 
Joannes, or Jolin, De Laét, a learned and copious author, 
died in 1649. The work which here concerns us is 
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a& small duodecimo, issued by the Elzevir Press, and 
bearing the date 1631. The title is— 
De Tmperio Magni Mogalis, sive India Vera, 
Commentarius ¢ variis auctoribus congestus. 
Cum Privilegio, 
Lugduni Batavorum, 
Ex officina Elzeviriang 

Anno cl 10cxxxr,”’ 

The work exists in two issnes. both bearing the one 
date, 1631. The earlier issue has 999 pages, excluding 
the index, while the later, and better printed, has only 
285. The sole difference in the contents is that the 
reprint at p. 278 contains the additional passage imputing 
the crime of incest to Shahjahan after the death of his 
consort Mumtaz Mahall in July, 1631, I have discussed 
that subject at length in my article entitled « Jounnes De 
Lait on India and Shihjahin"” in Ime. Ant., Nov, 1914, 
vol. xliii, pp. 239-44. A further note dealing with 
Peter Mundy's reference to the scandal will appear in 
& subsequent number of the same periodical from the 
pen of Sir Richard Temple. De Laét's little book 
consists of two parts, namely: I. Indio: Vera Descriptio, 
pp- 1-162 of the reprint ; and IL Fragqmentiom Historian 
Indice, quod & nostratibus aceeplum é& Beliico Latinum 
Jeevmus, which occupies the rest of the book. Each part 
has a separate preface. Part i is a compilation carefully 
made, chiefly from the works of Purehas, Sir Thomas 
Roe, Peter Texeira. the Portugnese, and unnamed Duteh 
informants, Part ii is a contribution by Peter van den 
Broecke, who adininistered the business of the Duteh 
East India Company at Sarat in 1020 and later, His 
Dutch text was translated into Latin by De Laat. The 
narrative of van den Broecke comes down to 1698. 
The passage concerning the treasure of Akbar is in 
chapter vii of the Deseriptio, which is entitled “De 
Opulentia hujus Principis”, pp. 136-45 of the reprint, 
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whieh probably was issued in 1632, although bearing the 
date 1631, The inventory of the treasure is introduced 
by the words— 

““Achabare principis qui hodie rerum potitur, avo decedon te, 
rationibus accuratissime subductis, constitit, thesauros mpsins in 
auro, argento, sere facto atque infecto, in gemmuis et supellectile 
omnis generis, ascendisse ad xxxiv Caroras, Ixxxii Lackos, et 
sxvi mill. ecelxxxvi rupina; sive ol Rupias $48,226, 586%, 
nempe in numismate signato omnis generis Rupias 198,346,6667, 
hoc pacto.” 

Or in English— At the time of the decease of Akbar, grand- 
father of the monarch now in power {scil. Shahjahin|, it was 
established from registers drawn up with the greatest accuracy, 
that his treasures in gold, silver, brass lor bronwe*, or copper ‘| 
wrought and unwrought, in gems and furniture of every kind, 
came to 34 karors (‘crores’), $2 lakhs, and 26,386 rupees; or 
to rupees, $46,226,886]; that is to sty, in coined money of 
every kind to rupees 198,346,666], in this manner.” 

Details follow, and will be translated presently.’ 

John Albert de Mandelslo, a native of Mecklenburg, 
was a gentleman page in the service of the Duke of 
Holstein. When the Duke, in 1635, resolved to send 
Philip Crusius and Otton Brugman as his ambassadors 
to the courts of Russia (Muscovy) and Persia, young 
Mandelslo, then 20 years of age, was permitted to 
“ out off the quality of page * and join the embassy as 
a gentleman of the retinue or attache. Subsequently, he 
was allowed to make a tour in India on his own account 
during the year 1638, in the reign of Shahjahan. 

A work purporting to record Mandelslo's Travels into 
the Inelies was appended by Qlearius, secretary of the 
embassy, to Ins own learned treatise descriptive of the 
ambassadors’ doings and of the countries which they 
visited. In a separate paper® I have proved conclusively 

1 My references are made to the reprint because L happen to possess: 
acopy of it. The India Office Library has bath isathes, 


= The Credit due to the book entitled The Voyages and Travels of 
J. Aliert de Mansdelalo into the Kast Indice”: JRAS., 1915, p. 245, 
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that only a small and interesting part of the Tyievels 
attributed to Mandelslo js from the pen of the nominal 
wuthor. At least two-thirds of the book in its later 
English form (1669) have been interpolated by editors, 
namely, Olearius (1656) and de Wiequefort (1659), 

Anybody reading merely the text of either the French 
translation of 1659 or the English versions of 1662 and 
1669 would naturally believe that Mandelslo himself 
obtained and inserted the inventory of Akbar’s treasure, 
De Wicquefort, placing the year 1638 in the margin, 
writes: “ie suis asses heureux, pour avoir entre les mains 
linventaire du tresor, qui l'on trouva apres la mort du 
Schach l'Achobar. si fidellement fait, que ie lay bien 
vouln adjouter icy, pour la satisfaction dy lecteur.” John 
Davies (1669) also puts the year 1638 in the margin, 
and writes: “I have an In ventory of the Treasure which 
was found at the death of Scheach Achobar” ete. 

Those statements seem to have been jntended 
deliberately to give the reader the impression that 
the inventory was obtained personally hy Mandelslo in 
1638. But, as 9 matter of fact, the Inve 
in the Gerinan edition of 1656 from which de W iequefert, 
made his much interpolated translation, It must, there 
fore, have been inserted by de Wicquefort himself, and ' 
copied from some printed book. ‘The only two possible 
known sources are De Last (1651) and Manrique (1649), 
Certain indications sugcest that da Wicquefort took his 
information from Manrique, Whethor or not he actually 
did so, the testimony of the pseudo-Mandelaly cannot be 
cited as that of an independent authority for the amount 
of Alcbar’s treasure, which rests on the evidence of 
De Laét (1631) and Manrique (149), 

Fray (sil. “ Brothor " or“ Friar") Sebastian Manrique, 
of the Augustinian order, served for thirteen years as 
‘missionary in India and other parts of Asia, In 1649 
he published at Rome, in the Spanish language, a book 


ntory is not 
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entitled Jiinerario de las. Missiones que hizo el Padre 
F. Sebastian Manrique, religioso eremita de S. Aquatin, 
misasionario apostolico treme anos en varies missiones del 
Tadia Oriental, y al presente Procwrador (seul, “ proctor "| 
y Dijfinidor [scil. “ member of governing chapter "| General 
de au Provincia de Portugal en esta Corte tle Rome. 
Con wna sommaria relacion del grande y opulento 
Imperio det Imperador Xa-ziakhan Corrombo [Shaljahan 
Khurram] Gran Mogol, y de otros reys vnjieles [“ heathen 
kings], en cuios reynos assisten [" serve "| los religiosos 
de S. Aquatin, The book contains 470 pages of text in 
quarto, printed in double columns, and divided mto 
89 chapters. It was reprinted at Rome in 1653 with 
the same paging, but o slightly different title-page.! 

It would lead me too far from the subject now in 
hand to discuss the high value obviously possessed by 
Manrique's work, but it may be affirmed with confidence 
that the Jtinerario well deserves translation and com- 
petent editing. Although I do not profess to know 
Spanish, the language used by the traveller is so closely 
akin to Latin and Italian that I have experienced little 
difficulty in getting at the sense of any passage. 

Chapters Ixxiv-lxxvi are devoted to a general deserip- 
tion of Shihjahin's dominions, as in 1940, Chapter Ixxiv 
diseusses the government and riches of the empire; 
chapter Ixxv continues that subject and gives details 
of the army and navy; chapter Ixxvi contains the 
inventory of the Agra treasure and many other matters 
of interest. 

On p. 404 the author tells us that he gained the special 
friendship of an officer whom he calls Mirza Camerane, 
who was in charge of the Nacassir of Rajmahal. He 
defines the “ Nacasshres Reales" as being “las casas, de 

' Both impressions are very rare. I have never known a copy of 
either to be offered for sale. ‘The British Museum possesses both. Tho 
Bodleian has: the 1649 impression, and All Souls College, Oxford, has 
that of 1053. I believe there is a copy of one or other in Caloutta, 
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doude se depositan Ins rentas, y entradas anuales de 
aquella Magestad”, That is to say, the Royal Naceussdrs 
are the buildings for the deposit of the rentals and annual 
revenues OF that realm.) ‘The officer put an eunueh on 
duty to give Manrique all possible help. The father 
having given the eunnch a handsome fee (tien regaladdo), 
was well served, and was allowed to examine the official 
register which gave full particulars of the revenues of 
all the kingdoms and lands belonging to the empire. 
The register was a folio book, more than two fingers 
thick, written in the Hindustani character, of which 
Manrique had some knowledge. In chapter Ixxvi, p. 409, 
he mentions that he had also obtained official information 
from the registers at Multan and Kandahar, as well as 
from those of Rajmahal. He refers several times to the 
“libro citado” seen at Rajmahal, and states that he spent 
much labour in copying from it, 

The detail of the Agra treasure ip chapter Ixxvi, 
consequently, is official and trustworthy, The inventory 
agrees substantially with that given by De Laat, except 
that it omits the fraction i at the end of the total of the 
eash, and occasionally describes the items with slightly 
greater fulness, Manrique's inventory is clearly quite 
independent of De Laét’s copy. I cannot ascertain how 
De Lait obtained his, but he probably got it through 
his Dutch friends at Surat. There was no difficulty in 
obtaining copies of official documents. Mandelslo, or 
more likely his editor, observes (ed, 1669, p. 41) that 
“There is no, ever so secret transaction, but a man 


' What is the derivation of the form Nacasdr? Can it be a derivative 
from nakehe, ‘ register” 

* De Ladt certainly lad the use af some official documents, because on 
P 147 be says that be took the list of Ainira, Maonsabiliirs, ane Ahadis, 
with the numbers of elephants, Camels, and other animals, as ip 
od iubufitectr’'s reizu, from the fragment of an Indian chronicle ('* Hae 
6 fmgmento chronic) ipsorum aocopinns ). He ales ives the strength 
ot Jahingir's field armies sent to the Decean in 1600 and 1610. The 
figures must have been olitnined from an official paper, 
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may have the particulars thereof, if he hath money to 
bestow among those who have the transcription and 
dispatch of them.” That statement, no doubt, is perfectly 
true? We thus have two independent copies of the 
official inventory of Akbar's treasure agreeing to a rupee, 
of which one was obtained by De Laét prior to 163], 
while the other was copied at Rajmahal by Manrique 
in or about 1640, 

The pseudo-Mandelslo most likely took his copy from 
Manrique. He may have used De Laét also, It is 
unnecessary to transcribe the details given by Manrique, 
as it is more convenient to use De Laet’s Latin. There is 
no material discrepancy. 

The words introducing the inventory have been already 
quoted. The list itself may be translated as follows 
(from second issue, pp, 138-45) :— 


“I. Gold coins. The King had arranged for striking 
some of these weighing 100 folas each, or 
1,150 mdshas: some also weighing 60 and 
25 [tolas): “all of which, when reckoned 
according to the true weight of mdashas, 
weighed 6,970,000 miishas, and, at the rate 
of 14 rupees to a mdsha, were worth 
altogether ee . oe 97,580,000} 
Il. Silver coin, or Akbart rupees, were worth 100,000,000 
Ill. Bronze (enea) paisi or pice, numbering 
230,000,000, which at the rate of 80 fakds 


per rupee, make in all rupees . : 766,666 ° 
Thus, the whole, as above (rupees) 198,146,6669 


| De Laét writes to the same effect : “ Ceteri fore principes seereto 
res stins peragunt, hie vero omnia regni negotia propmlam discutiuntur, 
nequidem eo qua intra conclave peraguntur, curiosay latere possunt, 
exigio mode donario seribis illius indlulto “(p. 114). 

? "The 230,000,000 should be 23 millions. #9999°00=766,0009. The 
peendo-Mandelslo has the same mistake as to the millions. He reckons 
the § fraction as ‘‘twenty pence,” ecil. fads, at 30 to the rupee. 
1 abstain purposely from discussing numismatic questions suggested by 
the extracts. 
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All the authorities (De Laat, Manrique, and pseudo- 
Mandelslo) agree in the total of the cash, except that 
De Laét adds the fraction 3, from the item of gold coin, 
He also neglects the fraction of j or “twenty pence ” in 
item ITT, given by “ Mandelslo ”. 

Ample evidence exists that durin g the reign of Shahjahan 
(1627-58), when commerce with Europe was active, the 
normal rate of exchange was 2s. 3d. to the rupee, or, 
in other words, that the rupee was equivalent to half of 
4 French crown (éew), then worth 4s. 6d. In Akbar’s 
time (1556-1605) the trade with European countries had 
been but slightly developed, and the evidence as to the 
Value of the rupee in English money is, consequently, less 
definite. According to De Laat (reprint, p. 135) the 
rupee ranged in value from 28, to 2s. 9d. Hie words 
are: “Argentea autem per Ripiae, que communiter valent 
duos solides et novem denarios Angl. interdum etiam 
tantum duos”; that is to say, the rupee was ordinarily 
worth 2s, 9d., but sometimes only 2s. A few lines farther 
down De Laét values the Mahmadt current in Gujarat 
at an English shilling, and the rupee at 26, Sd. The 
dinar (dina), or gold mohur, was worth 30 rupees. Those 
statements do not refer to any definite reign or date, 
Hawkins reckoned the rupee as equivalent to 29, early in 
the reign of Jahingir® Those facts indicate that the 
rupee in Akbar's time could not be valued ot less than 
“8, The total cash at Agra in 1605, therefore, was worth 
in round numbers 194 millions pounds sterling at the 
least, and if the rupee be valued at 2s, 3d. the Agra 
treasure was worth considerably more than 29 millions 
sterling. That figure, 22 millions, may be taken as 
approximately correct, 


' Tavernier’s Trucefs, trans. V. Ball, vol. i, P. 24 and appendix. 

* Howkina was at Agra from 1600 to 611. He reckons two rupees 
aa equal to one “ Rin) of eight” and 1,000 rupeos 18 equivalent to £10) 
(Purchoa Aaa Pulyrimes, ed, Maclehose, vol, iil, py 30, 40), 
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But, although Agra was the chief treasure-city of the 
. empire, and, as Hawkins puts it, “the heart” of the 
Mughals’ kingdom, there were six other trensure-cities, 
namely, Gwalior; Narwar, in the Gwalior territory; 


Ranthambhor, in Rajputina; Asirgarh, on the Deecan road, 


now in the Nimar District, Central Provinces; Rohtis, in 
South Bihar; and Lahore, in the Panjib, The accumu- 
lations at Lahore and Gwalior were specially larger. 
When Agra alone stored 22 millions sterling in cash, it is 
a modest estimate to assume that the other six treasure- 
cities had 18 millions between them. On that assump- 
tion, the cash treasure at Akbar's death in 1605 must 
have amounted to the gigantic sum of 40 millions sterling. 

When Queen Elizabeth died two years earlier, she seems 
to have left no cash to signify. The authorities, as an 
expert kindly informs me, comment freely on the number 
of dresses that she left behind her, but say nothing about 
treasure, She was short of money throughout her reign, 
and three years after her death her successors treasury 


was almost empty. Her grandfather, Henry VII, when | 
he died in 1509, had a store of £1,800,000, and on the 


strength of that was considered to be an exceptionally 
rich prince. When that figure is compared with Akbar's 
forty millions, it is not surprising that Purchas should 
lave feared that his readers would disbelieve the accounts 
of the Mughal's wealth as reported by Hawkins, But 
the good parson tested his authorities carefully, and 
says: “* My jealousy hath made me very inquisitive of such 
as have lived there in the ministry, factory, soldiery—all 


which affirm that Captain Hawkins hath written with the 


least" (soil. “ minimized ”),* 

It is difficult to estimate what would be the modern 
equivalent of forty millions sterling in India in 1605, but 
there can be no doubt that the purchasing power of 
money was then much greater than it is now. If we 

| Purchas hie Pilgrimes, p. 40 in Wheeler's reprint. 
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assume that forty millions in 1605 were of as much value 
for purchasing as two hundred millions are in 1914, the _ 
assumption probably will be below rather than above 
the truth. 

The treasure accumulated by Akbar was much increased 
during the comparatively peaceful reigns of Jahingir and 
Shihjahin. “ Mandelslo” (ed. 1669, p- 39) writes— 

“ There is also within this Castle [Agra] another Appartment, 
which is known by o great Tower, tho covering whereof is of 
Gold, which shews what excessive wealth is enclosed within it, 
in eight spacious Vaults, which are full of Gold, Silver, and 
Precious Stones, whereof the value is in » manner inestimable. 
I was credibly informed, that the Mogul, who lived in my time 
[Shihjahin|, had a Treasure, which amounted to above fiftean 
hundred millions of Crowns" (or 8,000 millions of rupees). 

That estimate, whether recorded by Mandelslo himself 
or by one of his editors, does not profess to be official, and 
is hardly credible. Whatever the exact figure should be, 
there can be no doubt that the treasure of Shihjahan 
vastly exceeded that of Akbar. 

A large proportion of the store must have been disai- 
pated inthe war of suceession whieh followed Shahjahan's 
death, and during the twenty years of futile warfare 
waged by Aurangzeb in the Deeean; but, nevertheless, 
when Aurangzeb’s son and successor, Shah Alam or 
Bahadur Shih I, secured Agra, he found in the vaults 
there much treasure with which to reward his adherents. 
Mandelslo (or his editor) explains that the ordinary 
revenne was usually expended each year, the store of 
treasure being derived from escheats and presents. The 
Paidshih regarded himself as the heir to all persons 
deceased, great or small (“non modo magnatum, sed et 
inferiorum hares est ipse,” as De Ladt puts it). The huge 
value of the presents continually brought is established 
by all the authorities. 

It is thus apparent that the “Great Moguls”, from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, or, at any rate, to the middle of 
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Aurangzeb's reign, had an ample reserve of cash available 
whenever they chose to open the vaults of the treasure- 
cities. The regular revenue sufficed for the ordinary 
needs of the government. The uncounted millions which 
Akbar spent on his freak-city of Fathpur-Sikri probably 
were taken for the most part from the vaults, and when 
Shihjahin chose to expend the sum of four millions 
sterling, more or less, on the Taj, he was in a position to 
do so without causing the slightest inconvenience to the 
administration. The Mughal Padshihs did not expend 
any really large sums on reproductive works, or even on 
works of general utility. Their delight was to lavish 
money with both hands on buildings and gardens which 
gratified their personal vanity or taste. Happily, their 
taste was usually good, so that their selfish extravagance 
resulted in creations which are still the delight of the 
world. The practice of burying scores of milliona of 
pounds in the vaults of fortresses, however silly it may 
look from the point of view of the modern financier, was 
in aecordance with the Muhammedan law forbidding the 
taking of interest, and did not seem absurd even to con- 
temporary European observers, Permanent state loans 
and the other machinery on which the solvency of great 
states now depends were then unknown. 
The detail of Akbar's stores, other than coin, kept at 
Agra alone, deserves record as proof of the enormous 
resources at his command, The inventory of the stores 
at other places has not been preserved. The items as 
piven by De Laét are— Rupees. 
[V. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, 
and similar gems . * ; 60,620,521 

V¥. Wrought gold, including jewels of every kind 
wrought by craftsmen : 19,006,745 

VI. Golden furniture (supellex) ; vechale of every 

kind; various images of elephants, horses, 
camels, and similar animals, made of gold. 9,407,992 


Carried forma ri , ‘ 59,095,258 
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Rupecs. 
Brought forward : : 80,055,258 


. Wrought silver, such as goblets (scyphi), dishes 


(disci), candlesticks, columns, and other vases 
and utensils of every kind : 2,225,538 


. Brazen (@nea) vessels and furniture of every 


kind and fashion (“ bronze and copper” in | 
Manrique) : . 61,285 


. Most elegant vessels of every kind. in PACES. 


(Manrique adds colorificos cristallos—“ and 
coloured glass") : 2,507,747 


Total of above items . 93,820,068 


Cloths interwoven with gold and silver, from 
Persia, Turkey, Gujarit, and Europe: also 
silks-of various kinds; with cotton goods 
from Bengal and other provinces, estimated 
tobe worth . é é 16,500,979 
Woollen cloths, European, Perks: and ‘Tartar 608,252 
Tents, hangings, umbrellas (conopea, see p. 141 
of text), rugs, and all things needed for the 
wlornment of houses or for camp nse 9,925,546 
Books, written by great men, and adorned with 
extremely valuable bindings (Manrique says, 
“mostly by very ancient and serionsauthors''}: 
valued at : : : 6,463,731 
Engines of war (tornantc bellica), mortars 
(Lombarda), balls, and gunpowder—as well 
as other military material ‘ : 5,670,971 
Wenpons —shields, sworis, daggers, bows, 
irrows, and the like ; ; : 7,655,525 
Harness, bits of gold and silver, and everything 
else pertaining to horse furniture — , 2,525,646 
Housings decorated with gold and silver (tunice 
equesires; ~“ Mandelslo" renders “ covering- 
clothes for horses and elephants"): cloaks of 
every kind, and royal arms Pee: vuln) 5,000,000 


Total of above items . 56,050 4 


Grand total, including coin . 948,226,664 
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(Manrique gives the total in both words and 
fieures, omitting the fraction. De Laét 
adds many more particulars about the details, 
and gives weights in“ batmans’, A“ batman” 
weighed $24 pounds English, p. 141. The 
word is ‘Turkt.) 
All the three authors, De Last, Manrique, and 
* Mandelslo”, agree in stating that the manuscripts in the 
Agra Library numbered 24,000, and were estimated to be 
worth Rs, 6,463,731. This interesting fact was first brought 
‘to notice in my History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
(Oxford, 1911, p. 456). I then took the information 
from Manrique, and was not aware that De Laét and 
Mandelslo give exactly the same figures. The average 
valuation comes to nearly Rs. 270, or about £30 per volume, 
this high estimate being due to the employment of 
renowned calligraphists for the text, artists of the highest 
class for the illustrations, and skilled bookbinders 
using the most costly materials. If the rupee be taken 
at the lowest possible value, namely two shillings, as 
estimated by Hawkins, the average value of the individual 
manuscripts would be £27.' 
The total value of the coin and stores in the Agra 
Fort alone at Akbar's death may be taken as being from 
85 to 40 millions sterling. The other six treasure-houses 
may have contained as much more, or even o greater. 
amount, and taken together cannot well have contained 
less. The gross valuation, therefore, would be from 70 
to 80 millions sterling. 
1 “© Mandelslo” describes the books as manuscripts, but the Jesuit 
accounts indicate that a few volumes printed in Europe must have been 
included. 
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THE CREDIT DUE TO THE BOOK ENTITLED “ THE 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF J. ALBERT DE 
MANDELSLO INTO THE EAST INDIES” 


By VINCENT A. SMITH 


1OME time ago when I bought for a good price a good 
— copy of the 1669 edition of the English version 
of Mandelslo's Travels, my impression was that I had 
secured a rare book recording the experiences in India 
of a learned and observant traveller in the reign of 
Shahjahan. In fact, I believed the current legend con- 
cerning the high yalue of Mandelslo’s writings as given 
by Mr. Oaten, whose words may be quoted, so far as 
necessary— 

“As a source of information on the political or social 
condition of the country, however, neither Methold nor Bruton 
can compare with Albert de Mandeslo lsic], Murray truly 
says that he was one of the most active and intelligent 
travellers who have ever visited India. ‘The editor of Harriss 
eollection of travels says no Jess truly that he had “all the 
qualities requisite in such a guide, Knowledge, Diligence, and 
Fidelity". That these encomiums are justified o very slight 
acquaintance with his book is sufficient to show. Being 
a scholar and a gentleman, and one already equipped with 
a considerable amount of knowledge about India, he entered 
on his travels with a stock of information which was 
ealenlated to render his observations peculiarly intelligent.” 

Mr. Oaten then proceeds to summarize, not quite 
accurately, some of the imeidents recorded in the book 
bearing Mandelslo’s name. He goes on (p. 181) to say 
that “in Mandeslo's [sic] narrative there is an excellent 
account of the religious and social customs of the people, 
chiefly of those of Guzerat " and to quote from it. 
Mr. Oaten concludes his notice by pronouncing Mandelslo, 
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or Mandeslo as he calls him, to be “the chief” of 
“the earlier provincial travellers”. ! 

Now all the material statements made by Mr. Oaten 
in the passages above quoted, although made in perfect 
good faith, are actually untrue, that is to say, contrary 
to the fact. 

The Appendix seems to indicate the source of 
Mr. Oaten’s series of blunders by referring to “ Harris, 
vol. i". Apparently, and naturally enough, Mr. Oaten, 
when writing his prize essay, was content to read the text 
of Mandelslo in the collections of Harris and Murray, 
withont looking up the rare editions of the translation 
by John Davies, published in 1662 and 1669, or earlier 
German and French editions. If he had read the prefaces 
in any of those editions, especially in de Wicquefort’s 
French version, he would have discovered at onee that 
the praise lavished by Harris and Murray on Mandelslo 
was wholly unjustified, Harris does not say what text 
he used, but he seems to have made a Joose translation 
himself either from the German or the French. He 
must have had in his hands the prefaces which quite 
frankly state the facts, so that his misstatements are 
inexcusable. His absurd eulogy goes farther even than 
the passages quoted by Mr. Oaten. 


“IT cannot but observe," he says, “with respect to this 
Detail of Facts, that he is of all writers, the most unsuspected, 
and therefore the most worthy of credit. An English, a French, 
or & Dutch Writer, ean never divest himself entirely of the 
Prejudices imparted to him by his Country : but this Gentloman 
could have none of those Prejudices, and thorefore we may 
safely rely upon what he says of any, or of all tho Nations.” 


| European Travellers in India during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries, ete, by E. T. Oaten (Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, ete.. 
1D ; bed tiger the Le Bas Pri Essay of 100s). Although Mr. Oaten. 
had the bad luck to be misled about Mandelalo, his littl book is 
* serviceable summary and quite good on the whole, It is now out 
of print, 
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Harris seems to have believed that Mandelslo himself 
made the inquiries on which the accounts of Gujarat, 
Pegu, Siam, China, ete., are based In reality, Mandelslo 
was an imperfectly educated young man, and had no 
more to do with writing the much praised dissertations 
than I have had. Anybody looking through de Wieque- 
fort’s or John Davies's versions, including the prefaces, 
can satisfy himself in a few minutes of the utter falsity 
of the statements made by Harris and ingenuously copied 
by Mr. Onten, But to explain the matter im print 
requires considerable space. Accident has forced me to 
take up the subject. When investigating the accounts 
of Akbar’s treasure, it became my business to examine 
the value of each of the three European authorities 
who reproduce the inventory. One of the three being 
Mandelslo, or rather a writer posing as Mandelslo, 1 have 
been driven to hunt up many scarce old volumes in order 
to settle the question as to the credit due to the Travels 
published in the nome of Mandelslo. 

The demonstration of the truth of the matter involves 
the setting forth of numerous bibliographical details, and 
a brief summary of Mandelslo's life. 

John Albert de Mandelslo, a young German gentleman 
of good family, entered the service of the Duke of 
Holstein as a page. When the Duke sent an erm bassy 
‘1 1635 to Russia and Persia for certain commercial 
purposes, young Mandelslo, who was then 20 years of 
age, obtained permission to join it as “a gentleman of 
the retinue”, or as we should now say, an attaché. He 
shared the adventures of the ambassadors, but being 
desirous to visit India, left Ispahan on January 16, 1635, 
and proceeded to Surat, where he arrived on April 25. 

1 For “Harris”, I have used A Consptete Collection of Voyages anal 
Trucels, efe., in two huge folio volumes, by John Harris, D.D., F.RS., 
published by T. Osborne, etc., London, 1704. All Souls College, Oxford, 
possosses a fine copy of this edition. I have not thought it worth while 
to look up the reference to Murray. 
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In October of the same year he availed himself of an 
opportunity to go up country, and, travelling through 
Ahmadabad, came to Agra in November, His stay there 
being interrupted by meeting » Persian with whom he 
had a blood-feud, he travelled to Lahore, spent two or 
three days there, and returned with all possible haste 
to Surat. On January 1, 1639, he took ship from that 
port for England. On July 2 he reached Madagascar, 
where the ship was detained for six weeks, and on 
December 16 his voyage ended in the Downs off Dover. 
It thus appears that Mandelslo was only 20 years of acre 
when he started, and 23 or 24 when his travels ended, 

Adam Olearius, librarian and Court mathematician to 
the Duke, was secretary to the embassy, and composed 
a learned account of its doings and adventures, first 
published in German in 1646 or 1647. The book pissing 
under the name of Mandelslo has always appeared in 
all its forms as a supplement to Zhe Travels of the 
Ambassadors by the erudite Olearius, and has been 
bound up with those Travels. I have not seen the first 
German edition of the work of Olearius, but I have 
examined in the Bodleian the Dutch version of it, 
published at Utrecht in 1651. The book was translated 
from the German by D. V. Wageninge, It contains the 
original form of young Mandelslo's narrative, consisting 
of « letter sent by him from Madagascar to Olearius and 
a supplementary journal or log of his voyage thence to 
England. The letter oceupies only 37 pages of the thick 
little volume, while the journal occupies only 8-45 pages 
in all. The book is either duodecimo or very small 
octavo, 

The second German edition of the work by Olearius, 
a copy of which is in the Bodleian, is a handsome thick 
folio with brass clasps, printed at the ducal press of 
Schleswig in 1656.! Olearius observes that the edition 

' A sister-in-law of Mandelsto helped to defray the coat, 
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printed ten years earlier had gone out of print, and that 
large additions had been made to the new edition. The 
Mandelslo part has a separate title-page. In a long 
preface addressed to“ the reader”, Olearius refers to the 
letter from Madagascar and the supplementary journal 
or log of the voyage to England. The inventory of 
Akbar’s treasure is nof in this edition. 

The French version, of which the first edition im two 
volumes quarto appeared in 1659, must have been based 
on the German edition of 1656. The translator, Monsieur 
A. de Wiequefort, had extremely liberal ideas concerning 
the privileges of a translator, He used the German 
original merely as a nucleus, round which he arranged 
his own compilations, making no secret of his procedure, 
but avowing it frankly. He availed himself of this 
liberty with special freedom in the case of Mandelslo, 

“Te gsieur de Mandelslo,"" he observes, “ n'avait point 
d'estude, mais il scavait assez de Latin, pour entendre ce qu'il 
lisoit ... Kt en effet ce qu'il en dit est assez muigre: 
mais Olonrius, qui avait passion de faire vivre la memoire de 
son amy, vy a voulu mettre la main, et lny o donné a peu pres 
la forme, sur laquelle cette traduction a esté fnit.” 

The second French edition of de Wiequefort’s muech- 
doctored book appeared in two volumes folio at Leyden 
(Leide) in 1719; and o third edition, ° ‘considerablement 
augmentez,’ also in folio, at Amsterdam in 1729. 

John Davies, of Kidwelly, translated de Wiequefort's 
first edition into English, His English version, in folio, 
was first published in 1662. The second edition, m 
larger folio, * corrected,” appeared in 1669. This second 
edition *« the form in which Mandelslo’s so-called Travels 
are most easily accessible complete, But thebook is scarce, 
I have never heard of a copy of the 1662 edition for sale. 
I have, however, ¢xamined the Bodleian copy. 

In order to prevent any possible misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, it will be advisable to transeribe in 
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full what Davies says about Mandelslo in his 1669 
edition, His remarks are in part freely translated from 
the French of de Wiequefort. 

“ MANDELSLO, a Gentleman well born, had his Edneation 
at the Duke of Holstein's Court, to whom he had been # Page. 
Hearing of an Embassy intended for Muscovy and Persia, he 
would needs be one in it; and as if he were that Vertuous Man, 
who looks upon the whole World as his Country, be would not 
depart, ere he had obtain’d his Prince's leave, to see the other 
parts of Asia. During his aboad at Ispahan, he got acquainted 
with some English Merchants, who, speaking to him of the 
Indies, rais'd in him a desire to go thither. 

“The King of Persia, to engage his stay at his Court, proffers 
him a Pension of ten thousand Crowns: he slights the favour 
of so great a Prince, gets on horse-back, with no great Suma 
about him, and sets forward on his Journey, with ao retinue of 
three German servants, and one Persian, who was to be his 
Guide and Interpreter, but forsook him, when he stood in ‘most 
need of his service and assistance, 

“It was also a very strange Adventure, which made him find 
civil entertainment and hospitality at Surat: made him. subsist 
at the charge of others; conducted him by Land to the Great of 
Mogut's Court; brought him safely back agin to Surat: 
preserv'd the ship he was in after so many tempests near the 
Cape of (food-Hope: and miraculously deliver’d him at his 
first arrival into England, when he was given over for irre- 
coverably lost in the very haven, as may be seen near the end 
of his Travels. | 

“To these Mandelslo had a particular inclination, and knew 
so well how to make his advantages thereof, that Olearius 
himself makes no difficulty to confess, that he met with, in 
his Notes, many things, which might have been added to his 
Relation, and have found o kind Reception even umong the 
moro Curious, had he been ns forward to havo his Travels 
publish'd, as he had been to proseeute them, But Mandelsto, 
instead of giving the world that satisfaction, and continuing 
with his Friend, who might have further'd him in his design, 
left the Court of Holstein, where he found not employment 

— Proportionable to his merit, and betaking himself to another 
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Profession, he got into a Regiment of Horse, eommanded by 
a German, who purely by his Military nsecomplishments, had 
rais'd himself to one of the greatest dignities of France. He 
had therein the Command of a Troop, and being 4 person 
of much Courage, and endu’d with all the qualities requisite 
to the making up of # great man, was likely to have rhis'd 
himself to a more than ordinary fortune, when coming to Paris 
to pasa away the Winter, he there died, of the small Pox. 

“Being at Surat, in December 1685, he madea kind of Will, 
concerning his Papers, which he put before the beginning of his 
Relation, wherein he desir'd his Friend Olearius, not to suffer 
it to be publish'd, im regard he had not had the leisure to 
digest it into order, or if he did, that he would rather regard 
therein his reputation after his death, than the friendship they 
had mutually promis’d one another, and fuithfully improvd, 
during the four years of their joynt-Travels, 

“ Vandelsio was no great Scholar, but could make a shift to 
understand a Latin Author, which helpt him much in the 
attaining of the Twrkisk Language, wherein he came to 
a considerable perfection. His Friend taught him also the use 
of the Astrolabe, so that he was able to take the Longitudes 
and Lotitudes that are in several places of his Book, and 
without which it had been impossible for him, to be much 
skill’d: in Geography, which makes the most considerable part 
of this kind of Relations. 

“ Glearius hath indeed been very much his Friend, not only in 
reforming and refining his Style, which could not be very 
elegant in a person of his Profession, but also in making several 
observations and additions thereto, printing it in Joie, in 
a very fair character, and adorning it with several pieces of 
Sculpture [scil. engravings). 

“ Oleadrius's kindness to his Friend, in enriching his Relation, 
with many excellent remarks, taken ont of Emanwel Osorio, 
Maffaus, and the chief Voyages of the Dutch, gave the French 
Translator thereof, A. de Wiequefort, oceasion to augment the 
said Book with whatever he found exellent in all those, who 
have given the best account of the East-Indtes. 

“3. that it is to him we are oblig’d for the exact description 
of the Province of Guzwralta, the Kingdoms of Pegu, and 
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Siam, &e., the state of the affairs of Action, Sumatra, Java, 
the Moluceca'’s, and Japan, as also for the Religions of these 
people. So that there is, in this Edition of ours, especially 
as to the Travels of Mendelsio, a third put more than there 
is in the largest of the German Editions.” 


The above perfectly candid account demonstrates that 
the greater portion of the work passing under the name 
of Mandelslo is merely a compilation made partly by 
Olearius and partly by de Wiequefort. Mandelslo him- 
self had neither the knowledge nor the capacity to write 
the book which bears his name. 

In John Davies's edition of 1669 the work entitled 
Mandelslo's Trevels into the Indies is divided into three 
hooks, occupying 232 pages of folio text. Any ordinary 
reader, seeing the large space taken up with learned 
deseriptions of Pern, Sumatra, Java, China, Japan, ete., 
would suppose that Mandelslo had visited these countries. 
He was never near any of them or wrote a line con- 
eerning them, He simply went to Surat, made a rapid 
journey to Agra and Lahore and back to Surat, and 
thence to England by sea, calling at Gon. His slight 
travels in India have been much exaggerated. He 
did not go “with o friend on a visit to Bijapur”, as 
Mr. Outen affirms that he did. Nor does he give a 
"good account” of Lahore. On the contrary, he observes 
that “I found not anything remarkable about Laher, 
but one of the King's Gardens, which lies two dayes 
journey distant from it". The few lines which he 
devotes to the city do not contain anything worth 
remembering. He does not profess to have been present 
When the governor of Ahmadahad eruelly beheaded eight 
dancing girls because they delayed to obey his summons. 
The incident was witnessed by “ the two principal Directors 
of the Hnglish and Dutch trade there”, from whom 
apparently the young traveller heard the story, which 
Mr. Oaten treats as a personal experience of Mandelslo, 
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I have taken pains to examine the 1669 edition closely, 
and find that out of the 232 folio pages not more than 
65 can be attributed to Mandelalo. In other words, more 
than two-thirds is padding compiled from other authors. 
The huge interpolations are of little historical value, 
because no references are given to the authorities used, 
and it is impossible to verify the eompiler’s statements. 
Pages 1-12 are mostly Mandelslo, but considerable erudite 
insertions may be aseribed to Olearius. The description 
of India in pp. 13-16 is also by Olearius, and I suspect 
that it was taken from Manrique's [tinerario, published 
at Rome in 1649. Pages 17-36 are mostly by Mandelslo, 
but interpolated to some extent. 

The account of Akbar’s treasure on pp. 37-8 is not in 
the second German edition, and seems to have been 
inserted by de Wicquefort, who took it probably from 
either De Laét (1651) or Manrique (1649) The account 
of Shahjahin’s army, ete. (pp. 58-41) was presumably 
taken from some book or other by either of the 
editors. Mandelslo does not seem to have had any 
knowledge of such things. Most of the subsequent 
matter to the end of p, 47 is by Mandelslo, De Wieque- 
fort's account of Gujarat begins on p. 48 and ends on 
p. 70. A few lines from Mandeislo’s notes printed on 
p. 71 arecontinued on p, 78, The intervening learned 
pages seem to be by Olearius. Pages 75-80 are mostly 
Mundelalo, as is half of p. 87. Olearius then comes in, 
and Mandelslo resumes on p. 89 for a few lines. There ts 
another little bit of Mandelslo’s writing on p, 93, but the 
rest on to p. 195 is mainly de Wiequefort’s. Mandelslo 
beging again ou p. 106 (book iii), taking up his story 
from p. 93, 

On. p. 213 an editor, probably Olearius, comes in again, 
and goes on to the middle of p. 219, when we get an 
extract from Mandelslo's uninteresting diary. From p. 220 
to the middle of p. 224 there is more interpolated 
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erudition, but on p, 224 the diary i is Dea at the. 
point where it had broken off on p. 219. The few 
pages remaining to the end at p. 232 may be entirely “ep! 
Mandelslo's. * 
The parts of the book written by Mandelslo are not 
only “assez maigre”, as de Wicquefort observed, but 
almost valueless. They tell hardly anything of the 
slightest importance which is not better told by other 
travellers. The descriptions of places are vague and 
indefinite, and the diary when quoted verbally is usually am 
not of the least interest. Mandelslo’s “ bubble reputation” 
is thus pricked beyond the possibility of repair. It would 
be difficult to find another example of a “faked” book 
enjoying for so long an unquestioned high estimation  __ 
wholly undeserved. 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
Ry M, TSERETHELI 
PART II 
(Continued from 1974, p. 36.) 
I. Sumero-GrorGcias PHONETICS 


NIOR two reasons we give here the elements of Sumerian 
and Georgian—Lazian—Mingrelian—Svanian sound- 
changes: (1) to show how far the sound-changes im 
Sumerian correspond to the sound-changes in Georgian 
and (2) to justify our comparisons of Sumerian and 
Georgian words, ie. to show that those comparisons are 
phonetically not impossible. 

But we do not pretend to formulate phonetic “laws” 
deduced rigorously from the comparison of Sumerian and 
Georgian words. Firstly, because we have no exact 
knowledge of Sumerian phonetics, and the subject of 
the comparative phonetics of Georgian, Mingrelo—Lazian, 
and Svanian is by no means exhausted, Secondly, becnuse 
phonetic “laws” in general have very little similarity 
with mechanics! or physical “laws”, for the former are 
essentially empirical, and their reliability is limited to 
a certain degree by the supposition that the languages 
compared are undoubtedly related, this relation being 
already established by taking into consideration many 
other factors showing clearly their commion origin. The 
phonetic laws deduced from the comparison of languages 

gnas, 1915. 17 
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supposed to be related may be exact, though inadequate 
to explain every particular phenomenon, and may lead 
to many new discoveries. But if we formulate phonetic 
laws for languages the relation of which is a prollem 
to be solved, and then try to solve this same problem 
by ascribing an, absolute certitude and truth to our 
“laws” deduced from the comparison of quite uncertain 
facts, certainly we may be involved in a sort of pelitio 
primey, and all our deductions may be entirely wrong. 
Indeed, we proceed in such cases in the most illogical 
way: we say that the words of some compared languages 
are related, because the s0und-correspondence and the 
sound-changes in them are characterized by a certain 
regularity, but at the same time we forget very often 
that this “regularity” is deduced from the cOmpPATisons 
and identifientions of the words of such languages the 
relation of which is not at all suggested by other indices, 
and the identification of the words being erroneous the 
phonetic “laws” based upon it must be necessarily 
erroneous and artificial, When we have no other proofs 
but such “laws” to establish the genetic relation between 
two or more languages, we are almost always involved 
in such a contradiction, and our intuition rather than 
our method may lead us to the discovery of a truth in 
& few eases. The history of the comparison of different 
languages illustrates only too clearly our opinion. With- 
out a preliminary conviction and knowledge that all 
(rermanic languages are related, without a great number 
of indications showing their common origin, the philologist 
would never have been able to formulate the laws of their 
comparative phonetics with such a degree of exactitude 
and certainty as at present. The same niay be said with 
atill more certitude for the Semitic languages. This is 
the cause of the extreme fragility of all well-known 
theories seeking to establish the relation of Sumerian 
with many linguistic groups. Such is the fate of the 
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theory of A. Trombetti, whose ambition is to establish 
the linguistic unity of all the languages of the world, 
and such is also the fate of the theory of Professor N, 
Marr, who tries to prove the existence of the genetic 
relation betwten Georgian and Semitic. In all those 
cases neither the comparisons and identifications of the 
words nor the phonetic laws are true in the majority 
of cases, the other evidence alleged to establish the 
common origin of the compared languages being absolute! ¥ 
insufficient, 

That is the reason why we cannot pretend to ascribe 
to the following Sumero—Georgian sound-correspondences 
and sound-changes the character of phonetic laws. 
Supposing that Sumerian words are really identical with 
the corresponding Georgian words, what may be the 
character of Sumero-Georgian phonetics? This I should 
like to show by the phonetic “laws” formulated below, 
and whether the grammatical comparisons discussed in 
Part I of this work, which I consider as an index of the 
genetic relation between Sumerian and Georgian, do not 
exclude the possibility of identification of the words 
upon which these phonetic “laws" are based—the reader 
can judge for himself, 

Another difficulty renders still more uncertain the 
result of our task: the number of Sumerian words which 
imay be identified with Georgian words is not more than 
about two hundred, and thus we are obliged to base our 
conclusions upon the comparison of these few Sumerian 
and Georgian examples. In addition to all other 
difficulties, the field of our observation is very restricted. 
and therefore we offer here merely an attempt at Sumero- 
Georgian phonetics with the reserve above-mentioned, 
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A. The sownd-correspondence in Sumerian and Georgian, 


ia 
’ 


only different shades of meaning of some 


the compared words supposed to be identical. 


Sum. 6 || Georg, b, v, ¢. 

bara = negative particle = Georg. ver(a), Min. var =not. 

bar = shine = Georg. var-var-i = to be brilliant (Sum. 
babbar = sun). 

inf = burn = Georg. bil-bil-i > bir-bili = the burning of 
the fire. 

far = shine = bri-al-i = to shine. 

bal = to dig = ¢l-va = to bury. 

bad > pad = to swear = ¢id-i = to swear. 

har = to shine = der-i = the colour. 

hur =side = dar-di — apportion, derdi = side, flank, rib, 
(N.B.—der-di > qver-di = Min. gver-di. ® || 7; an 
analogous phenomenon in Georg.-Min.: Inude = 
Min. o-gvad-e = nest: fh || 9.) 


Sum, | Georg. d,t,@: é@ (Min. > dy: é t, 
pad = to swear = gi@-i, Min. ¢ué-i = to swear. 
pad = break into bits = ¢/lJe6-va = break into bits. 
dar = turn, twist, variegated, etc, = tri-al-i = to turn : 
also fr-¢ = circumference, circle: perhaps also 
tr-el-. = variegated. 
cut = xved-a = to cut. 
xve@-a = to ent. 
«uul-va = to cut into pieces, 
«uf-va = to cut out (something from the centre 
of an object). 
xod-va = to cut, to wound, ete. 


In these «ud-words all those x + d, 6,-t, t, 6, express 


primitive 


values of the sign --«, etd, eit, seveed, cut, wut, ete, 


= 


expressed in Sumerian also different shades of meaning 
of some original «wd = to cut. | 


—-& ‘Sum. dj Georg. dd (ifin. d). 
y xid = to seize = xid-eba = to touch, to seize. 

gid = side = xid-e = side, bank, shore, 

gid = long = Georg. g(r )d-el-i = Laz. qu(n)d-e (*qu(n)~ 
d-e) = long. 

adda = father = Georg. deda = moth er; si-de (Min- 
si(n)ila) = son-in-law (see vocabulary). 

di = make, do, construct, build, ete. = Georg. root 
dv > dv = set up, put, place (epédu). 

du, dumu = son ~és root db (*) (see vocabulary). 

cbaesy = good = Georg, dob = better; Min. dq-ir-i = 
good 


dug knee = Georg. fog = to kneel = Sy. Gveg = 
4. Sum, || d, ¢, 6, é, ete., in dg, dib < dig, dug words 
(dg > db = tr, te, te, q). 
dig > dib = seize, afflict = Georg. txe-na =to cause pain. 
, ixe-na = to afflict, 
txw-« = the prisoner, 
from teven-va = to seize, 


also 04/7 )-oba( 0g!) = to say, to relate. 
dug = meditate = 

Georg. fxtt-a = understanding, intelligence. 

Sv. li-feva-ri = to think. 

Laz. fv = to say. 

Georg. u-té-eha = to know. 

Sv. fxel = intelligence, wit. 

Min. @g. = to know, ete. 


We observe here another wonderful phenomenon in 
jeorgian: the roots te, f, tz, in the series dig > dib = 
to seize, to afflict, and the roots @y, te, 6g, and perhaps 
also tx, fx, @g, in the series of dug = to speak, to meditate, 
express but different shades of m saning of some primitive 
Sum, dg = to seize, and dy = to speak, to utter. 





dug = to speak = 8q-ma =to say; si-tiv-a = the word; 
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5, Sum. q || Georg, g. 
gal = to be = sa-gl-i = the house (anything destined 
to five in). 
(Also ya = the house = sa-gl-i = the house.) 
gts = to slay, to destroy = gof-va = to slay, to destroy. 
gis = Georg. ge (*ges, see vocabulary) = the tree. 
gi = be new, new =Georg. a-gal-i or a-g-al- = Sy, 
Huwi-g-@ = new. 
gar = make = Georg. gur = make = Sv. cer = make, ete, 
6, Sum. q || Georg, g. 
gam = to prostrate, bow down (= qur, see Fossey, 
Hilpr. Ann. Vol.) = Georg. gun-va = bow down ; 
Lax. gul = bow down; also Sum. gur = Georg. 
qr-t = bow down, 
gi = take away, remove = Gf (a4j-cba, ta-j-eba) = 
remove, take. 
gun = mighty, great = Georg. jon-e = micht, force, 
7. Sum. g || Georg. «. 
(ul = exist, be = Georg. &l-e = penis; perhaps connected 
with Sum. <al-la = pudenda. 
gana = field = Georg, cana = field. 
gar = make = Sy. cer (Georg. qur.) = make. 
gil = destroy, slay = Min. évil-un (Georg. xl-va) = 
destroy, siny. 
qr = to assemble = Georg. Se-e7- = to assemble. 
gu = understanding = Georg. cwr-i = ear, (see vocabu- 
lary), ete, 
8. Sum. q || Georg, x. 
ya = to beget, male = Georg. win G4 = Man. 
gir = to bind = Georg. «r-va = to bind. 
qd (cud) = to cut = Georg. xod-va = to cut. 
gal = destroy, slay = Georg. «l- 
#. Sum. g || Georg. q. 
gim = Georg. qm-na = to beget, to make. 
gin = Georg. land, earth = qve = beneath, on the earth: 
Sv. gim = earth. 


wt = destroy, slay. 


aul eis _"s 7 
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qu = voice, speech = Georg. (rj/qu = to utter, to say, 

to name. : 
qua = neck = Georg. gedvi = the neck. =a 
gal = have = Georg. gon = have; Min. (jun = have; 

also Georg. evan = to have (anything living). 


10, Sum. g || Georg. d, d, . 
gid = long = Sv. dod-«, | 
gis = tree, wood = Min. da, Georg, de-li (see *gel)= 

tree, wood. | 
jar = food = Sv. dyar = Laz. dar = bread. 

Ingle — i 
gab = Lax gav-i = bad. a 
jar = Georg. qur-i = ox. 
jas = Georg. god-va = to slay. at 
gul = evil = Sv, gula = bad, evil. a 
ja = abundance, much = Georg. gr-av-i (or qua-vil) 

= the heap, w-gv-i = abundant, 

12, Sum. ¢ || Georg, 9. 
gad = bright = Georg. gad-jad-i = to shine. _ iv 
gar, gir = design, plan = Laz. gar = to draw lines (see 

vocabulary). w 
ind = be red = Georg. Gaj-jaj-t = to shine. 
gas= axe = Laz. gaz = to smooth with an axe, to 
polish (7) (see vocabulary). 

13. Sum. «, «¢ || Georg. x, q. a 
«at = mouth = Georg. (r}qu = to speak, to name, ik 
xt = (xan?) = Georg. car-i = door. 

«il = maiden = Georg. gal-i = woman, maiden, 
«alla = pudendum femine = Georg. gal-1 = woman. 
cum = grind = Georg. gb-va = to grind. 

14, Sum. « || Georg. 9; also 7 and perhaps q¢(?), . 
xaé = route, run = Georg. gz-a = road; g@ = run 

(gz > g@). ’ 
«if = hog = Georg. gol-i = hog; gor-t = swine, 
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cur = mountain = Georg. gor-1 = hill, mountain, 

cur = glow, burn = Georg. gur-eba = to heat (?); 
perhaps connected with Sv. mu-qur-e = glitter, 
lustre. 


ll 


15, Sum. m | Georg. 1. 
eme, me = Georg. ena = tongue (only one example), 
16, Sum. p |) Georg. m(?). 
pap = male, father = Georg. mama = father. 
17. Sum. p || Georg. ¢. 
par = spread = Georg. gar = to cover, spread. 
pes = abundant = Min, ¢4 (Georg. vs) = full, abundant. 
pes = inward parts = Georg. ¢as-i = inward parts, 
pes = to breathe life = Georg. ¢4/v) = to breathe, 
18. Sum. 8, # |] Georg. @ (Min, @); é, ¢, 
gif = male = Georg. xaé-i (Min, «o8-i) = man, 
eed: = to bind = Georg. «ié-va = to bind. 
(as = to slay = Georg. go#-va = to slay, 
sal = woman = Georg. @ol-i (Laz, @il-i) = the wife. 
sil = sever, cut, split = Georg. dl-a = to separate; val 
= to separate ; fil-i = the part, 
sur = to be poured out, rain = fur-ve = drawing out 
the liquid ; fwr-twr-i = pouring out (said of blood. 
sweat, water), 
tr = to write = Georg. fer-a (Min. tar-wa) = to write. 
sir = reduce to extremities, bind — Georg. fir-va = to 
eatch, to bind; fir-i = affliction, misery, plague. 
19. Sum. 4, # || Georg, 8, 4; =, 7. 
sun, sun = be clean, shine = Georg. éven = beauty. 
my str, Sir = shine = Georg. m-se, Min. b-ja, Sv. mu 
a = sun. 
tar = totality = Georg. sul = totality, all, 
20, Sum, # || Georg. r; Min. d. 
«<u = hog = Georg. ger-i = swine; Min. ged-i, also 


Georg. gof-i = hog. 
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-§ grii-xin = gold = Georg. ogre = Sv. vorgo = gold. 


gis = hear = Georg. cur-i = Min. cudi = ear, 

gis = male = E38. Sum. mus = = Georg. vaj-t = son, but 
acs with vaj-i is related Georg. kver-i = Min. kvad-i 
ea = testicle. 


21. Sum. «+49, 4+ 9 in sig-words and sag-words, ete., 
’ and Georgian corresponding sounds. 
5 (a) Sum. 9/8)g || Georg. a9, sq (0g ; Ox > Bx). 
sig = be bright = Georg, 7-vi-i = the ray. 

M fey = rain, to water = Georg. ag-ma = to pour out; 
G Gg-eva = to pour out, 


&efq) = fat = Georg, agvi-li = thick; suq-an-i = fat; 
ag-el-i = thick. 
sc = coat = Georg. Bin-an-t =a kid; Og-tt = roat; 
also Georg. @ix-an-i = a kid. 
sag = head, ge Georg. saq-¢ = face; @ge~mi = head : 
age-ul-i = body, ete. 
(b) Sum. #/%)g || Georg. 6g (Min. 04, dg); dg; 9 +4 ()= 
bap? dé, tk, ete. 
aig = head, face = Georg. dig- e=n fortress (built on 
the top of a hill); ‘Min. dig-a; Georg. 6qvi-ri = 
nose; Min. @gpin-di = nose. | | 
eny = to burn = Georg. ge-g-li = fire; Min. da-@g-i-ri 
= fire; 6g-el-i = hot. 
ag = head = dij-ol-a = to lead. 
sig = to give, or perhaps sug = to bear interest (?) = 
Georg. sjve-va = to pay; ajee-nt = dijve-ni = the 
_ gift, present. 
sig >cem = to give = Georg. 6(m) > Min. @(m) = to 
give; also Georg. @uq = to give a gilt. 
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& Sg = rain, to water = fe-al-i = water ; fvi-ma (Min, 
~ fu-mda) = the rain, just as Georg. dg > Min, 04 = 
= burning, fire, hot, corresponds to Georg. root fv = 
one to burn; Min. fu = to burn. | 
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sig = be bright = Georg, b(r)-le-ena = be bright; also 
br txvi-al-i = to shine. 
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sag = be sound, pure = Georg. tmi-da = pure, holy ; 


Sv. tetli-an? = holy. 
“ug = water-basin = Georg. sjv-a = the sea: Sv. dug-ve 
= the sea, ete. 


22. Sum. = || d, d; also <. 


cag = side, boundary = Georg. sjva-ri = boundary ; 


aju-de = walls, enclosure ; Min. da = side. 
say = right hand = Georg. ma/r )-dv-ena = right hand; 
Min. ma/(r)-dgv-ani = right hand. 
23, Sum. = || Georg, 6, é (=) 

cig = rush > sig = rush = Georg. ée-va = to advance. 

ete. (see vocabulary); /v-eri = point. 

sig = principle of life = Georg. @jov-el-i = animal ; 

6o-69-al-a = living. 

su = know = @ (Min. #7) = know: Georg, tuft = 

I know. 

sur = prayer = fir-va = to pray, to sacrifice: Sy. 

li-m-sur-i = to pray. 

Here it must be noticed that in those Georgian sig- and 
cig-words (as in dug-words) (1) the related groups of 
consonants aj > 6g, dj > Og, dg = dq, zy = di, djv) > dy, 
te > te, ete., form the roots expressing different shades of 
the meanings of some primitive words difficult to re- 
eonstruct, and that (2) on the other hand, in Inany Cases, 
almost identical roots express entire] y different ideas, so 
that we can form from the above-mentioned phonetically 
similar roots some particular series. with perfectly 
independent senses— 

(a) af > Og, te = Sum. sey = the idea of liquidity and of 

movement of a liquid. 

(b) dq > Og (> &), ifv) = tf) = Sum. savy = the iden of 

heat and of burning. 
' The root of this word is fe and the en 
to explain, But what is, <i. (¥), 
Georgian i-i(F), 
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(c) 9g > 04, Ag > dq, dj, (v) = Sum. sag, sig, zig = the 
idea of prominence, height, and rushing forward. 
(d) aj, te > te (perhaps also 47) = Sum. sig = the iden 
of light and shining. Perhaps this series is con- 
nected with the series (6), 
(e) 6g > 47 = Sum. sig = the idea of life. 
(fy) d@+ts4@4+2 di, oj = Sum. sifq) = the idea of 
giving, etc. 
24. Sum, ¢ || Georg. f. 
fab = twin = Georg. téub-1; Laz. tub-i = twin. 
fag= split, smash = Georg. teg-ave = break up. 
fal = twin = Georg. tol-i = equal, twin. 
_ ti = wailing = Georg, tir-il-1 = to weep, wailing. 
25. Sum. ¢ || Georg. 6/> @). 
fab = blaze, burn = Georg. @b-il-i = hot, warm. 
fag = tremble = Georg. @ag-Pag-i (> Gag-Gaq-i) = 
tremble with fear, 
fil = complete = Georg. m-@el-i = complete, entire. 
fun = cavity, hole (dwn) = qo-Gan-i = pot (see 
voca bulary ), 
itu = month = Georg, (@ve = month (reduplicated root ?): 
also @ve = month, 
26. Sum. ¢ || Georg. ¢, ¢. 
lar = Georg. tr-a = to ent, 
fur = small, little = Georg. ful-i = progeniture, child 
= Laz. ful-w = small, little, 
27. Sum. ¢ || Georg. d. 
fui = enter = Georg. root dr = idea of movement. 
tin = be powerful = Georg. root dl = idea of power, 
foree. 
As to the vowels, some interesting phonetic phenomena 
are to be noticed. | 
(L) Instead of the vowel enclosed between two 
consonants in Sumerian, in Georgian we very often find 
this vowel at the end of the same biconsonantal root, 
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dug = to say = Georg. tew (si-tiev-a) = to Bay. 
Gyu (fqu-a = he said) = to say. 

dig = to seize = Georg. teu (fxv-¢ = prisoner) = to 
seize. 

sug = water basin = Georg. ju (2qv-a) = sea, ete. 

(2) This vowel may also entirely disappear from the 

root. 

sag = burn = Georg. @e-64-li = fire. 

seg = rain = Georg. t¢-al-i = water. 

sig = to give = Georg. @ (mi-s-6-a, he has given) = 
to give. 


gal = to exist = Georg. sa-gl-i = house, ete. 


(3) Sum. w || Georg. 0, va, ve, vi. 

xwl = Georg, «vel, evaé = to cut; «od = to cut, 

mus = us = Georg. vaj-i = male (Georg. son). 

usum = Georg. vedap-i = dragon, 

uz = she-goat = Georg. vap-i = goat, he-goat (1). 
wil-da = when, if = Georg. od-es = when, 

udwn = oven = Georg. Bon-e = oven (for baking bread). 
wn = abode = Georg, van-i = abode. 

wou = flesh = Georg. gofr)é-i = flesh. 

mus = serpent = Sy. vid = serpent, 


B, The parallel sound-changes in Sumerian and 
Georgian. 

1. Sum. dentals change to sibilants. 

dug > zib (d > 2) = good. 

anir > afer (n> §) = sighing, 

muten > muden (t> 3) = bird, ete. 
Georg. dentals change to sibilants. 

Lax. didgiri = Georg. sisgli (d > 8) = blood. 

= Sv. siegy fd > z) = blood, 
Min, ogori + *dogori = *togori. > Sv. fagu > Georg. sugli 
fd >> #) = house, ete. 









te affricatives composed of dentals and sibilants mee op 

.. Georg. bude = Min. ogvade (d > d =d>d +)) = nest. 
” Georg. devs > devs (d > d =d > > d + 2) = it is resting. 

Georg. tantali > tantali (t>¢=t> t+) = to. prowl 

about; also dandali (t>d = t>d + z) = to prowl 


x about. 
ve Georg. Pixani > Gixani (@ > @ = @>0+4 5) =a kid of 
| a goat, 
= Laz. dja > @ga (d > @ = d > 0 + §) = the day, ete. 
- These affricatives change reciprocally. 
ze Georg. fifili > tutuli (f > {) = chicken, 
i Georg. xaéi = Laz—Min. xofi (@ - 8) = man. 
i: Georg. du = Min. dufa) (ad > > d) = female. 
___—_—s Sibilants change to affricatives. 
_ Georg. seintli = Laz. teintli (a >i) = excrement of — 
> a bird. 
a Georg. gajo > gato (j > ¢) = a kind of bird. 
rv Georg. sroga > droga (2 > d) = the cow. 
y Laz. jos > gos (s > @) = to slay. 
Min, tead > Sv. dead (t > 4) = to forge. 
a Georg. Yapuni = Min. Ogapuni (4 > 8) = the sound of 
raining. | 
“s Georg. jangi > dangi (j> d) = the rust. 


7 Affricatives change to sibilants. 
j Georg. égvari = Min. 4guri (@> &) = sheep. 
Georg. mufuei = Min, bruxi (i> 2) = ulcer. 
§ Georg. #avla > stavla (i >t) = to learn, ete. 
Sibilants change to dentals. Biss 
Georg. sidveli > fifveli (¥>¢t) = naked; frequently met 
im with, Also the change of sibilants to sibilants and 
dentals to dentals is so common that there is no 
need to quote examples. 
2. Sum. velars to sibilants. 
xi-en-gin > xengir > Semir > Semer, 
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Georg. : For this sound-change « > 4 we have an analogy 
im the Laz. sound-change « > f=«>t+ 4 since 
#>¢ (see a bow); Laz. @oxi > @oti = rope, laxi 
> lati = dog; also Georg. xideha > tideba = to 
touch, to seize. 
3. Sum, velars to palatal-nasal, 
digir > dingir = god, 
cunage > *xanaia > xalama = land. 
ieorg.: The nasalization of é, «, ete., before d, g, ete. 
agre > angre = so, 
agurt > anguri = brick (an Assyrian loan-word), 
tmida > tminda = holy, pure, ete. 


+. Sum. labialization: y > m/w); gq > b, 
gir > mir = foot. 
gal > mal = exist. 
‘iy > aim > zem = to give. 
fag > fab = heart, 
lay > tab = to increase. 
fug> tub = to repose, ete. 
Georg. bude = Min. o-grad-e. 
Georg. dol = better = Min. dgfiri) = good, 
I think also that the roots 
Georg. tv > Min. ¢ = burn, 
Georg. 6(m) > Min. 8/m) = give, 
Georg. tm/ifn Jda) = holy, pure, 
Georg. tuff -rit) = to invite, to call (anybody to come), 
ete., 
are derived from some complete primitive roots, *i¢, "Gq, ete. 
4, Sim. > wm. 
erin > ¢rim = soldier. 
Georg, nede > mede = king. 
Georg. xudiani > Min. xudelami with a tail, 
Georg. dalian > Min, dalam — 


= very (& common 
phenomenon in Georgian ; also m> mn), 


© 
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tur > tul = little. 

wr > ul = a demonstrative pronoun, 
Georg. gare > Min, gale = outside. 
Georg. tirii > tilidi = willow-tree. 
Georg. suli > Min. furt = soul, ete. 


st 


=) 
i 


F 7. Sum. n>l; l>n, 
.— xanaga > ealama, 
~ angub > algub, 
 —*-—s Georg. nisani > Sv. lisani = sign, 
ff nitra > litra = the jug. 


nemast > ledsi = needle, ete, 


&.. Sum, r>4; r> 4, 
dwr > tus = to sit, 
ur> us = to place, 
er > e& = to weep. 
Georg. eri < *eaBi < “efi = one. 
Georg. rduli < eduli < Sdudi = religion, law. 
Georg. éveri = Min. ievadi i(r>d +) = testicle. 
Georg. xuré = Min. ia (r>d +3) = ear. 
Georg. ixeri = Sv. Seaj (r>j)= a quail. 
Georg. réveli < sOveli = vintage, ete. 


a. © bee 
Sie nine las 


i 


ne wi 
‘ 


i * 


o. Sum. n> 9, 
urine > witike = Erech. 
Kengin > xengir = Sumer. 
dul > dun = swamp. 
Georg. @eGri > Sv. fe@n = white. 
Georg. gari > Sv, gan = ox. 
Georg. curfi > «unit = eye (of a needle), ete. 


eS ee eee 


as 


10. Sum, d>t 
dih > lib = Frtuen, 
Georg., Min., Laz, Sv. Bom Georg. ea > Min Lat, 
do > (0) » Sv, le, la (see grammar), 


a = 
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11. Sum. 6 > m, 
dih> dim = sandete, 
Georg. galamani > qalabani = a bast shoe. 
Georg, mama > Min, baba = father. 
Laz. the verbal prefix for the Ist pers. sing, . 
b>u>m, ete, 
12. Sum. g=d: 7 > a, 
agar > adear = field. 
gim > dim = make. 
igi > ide = eye; also mud > mud = to bear. 
Georg. q>d;gq> d. 
Laz, gyari > deri = Sy. diar = bread. 
Georg, sioryi = Sy. dyrag (g>d+j) = George. 
Sv. xolti > *gurti > durdi = heap. 
13. Sum. g>«; 2>8; b >p (fortis for lenis). 
xi-am-ni-gul-e > gal > ga Jam-ne«qudl-e, 
acag > ASSYT, asx, 
subar > Assyr, siparru (z>s6 > b> p). 
é-gul > Aseyr. exallic, 
Georg. >in; 228: b > p. 
Laz. galadi > xalati = a storm. 
Georg. baton? > Min. pateni = a lord, 
Georg. zvawt > Min. svimoni = glut. 

14. Sum. 4>4; 4> (lenis for fortis). Georg, ¢> 2: g5 = 
Georg. sduli > sduli = religion, law, 
Georg. nesturi > nedtari = a needle. 

Georg. afer = Min. séesqvi = blackbird, ete. 

15. Sum. vowel harmony : Among many examples, du = 
da and (ue = ge,in munition (elu for da j}, 
yit-me—na-il (ge for se ). 

Georg—Min. qi-veide instead of qo- . ,.= 7 was (see 
granimar), 3 

16. Sum. dropping of firial consonants. 

si(7)> si = to give. 
n(n) > gi = be faithful, 


— sustemias aso oon = OTL 
7 
, m-u/n) > mu = to burn, ete. 
“ Georg.—Min. 4a/q) > 41 = a postposition (see grammar), 
Min, sa(q) > sa = time (once, twice, ete.). 
Georg. sig = Min. #2/@) > 4i = in, into. 
77 Georg. fif+*y)-n = before ; Sum. si/y) = rush forward. 
Georg. qu-e (*qun?) = = balaw:: Sum, «i(n) = earth. 


Georg. sisgli = Sv. sisqu > 2iag = blood (frequent). 


«17. Sum. dropping of consonants at the beginning of = 
a word. s 
. per > tir = tertu. 
cir > ir = wapdrn, 
mul > ul = xaxwahe, 





x gis > 48 = age. | 

> mud > ws = sixty, ete. : 

a Georg. (not very frequent). - 
“ Laz, kudi > udi = ear (Georg. kwri). 

q Lax. curdeni > urdeni = grapes (Georg. eurdeni), étc. 

i C. Other phonetic phenomena in Georgian, Lazian, r 

Mingrelian, and Svanian. (Only the most im- 


portant are given.) 


1. Georg. ¢>h; ¢>n. 
The objective intixes of the verb: Ist pers, v-h > u-#; 
2nd pers. hk > -#; 3rd pers. h-s > 8-s, a 


. The subjective suffix 8rd pers, plur. of the verb, 
en/an > €8. 

. 2. Georg. r> Min. d; Georg. @gviri = Min, Ogvindi = 
| nose. 
. 3. Georg. [> Min. &; Georg. dveli = Min.Laz. dve#i = old. 
__—s4.: Georg. > Sy. €; Georg. tili = Sv. tif = louse. 

5. Georg, ¢> Min. @; Georg, qureba = Min. durada = 
to heat. ‘ 
z 6, Georg. p> Min, b=q; Georg. parpasi = = Min. bevy- 
handi > gargandi, 
onas. 1015. 1s 
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7. Min. r> Laz, ¢: Min. morgi = Laz moghi = come! 
I think that those *, g go back to s>s: Haldian 
ustaly > uttabi (= *urdabi 7); the root st > # and its 
meaning seem to be the same ag Min.-Laz. r@ and 
4@, also Georg. ré@! 


6. Georg. s, 5, ete. > Min—Laz, 84, a7, ete, 
Georg, > Min, fq: dasohba = gexpumoala = to tix, 

» #> 4 49: dob = squala = to bear. 

» §> 4 dg: sua (> sew) = dga = middle. 
i> 3, Og: lagi = lerégi = the lip. 

» @> ., Bg: gabena = gorégina = to create. 

, 8s. G7: godna = régina = to know. 

* i> ne Ee: tili = fxivi = the part. 

» €> 4, fe: fra = feirwa = to ent. 
a> .,, dg > mordvena = mardgvani = the right 

hand, ete, 


0, Georg.—Sv. 
Georg. ed > Sy. hd: eidva = li-hdi = to buy. 
Georg. /> Sv. &: natili = nasgvili = the part. 
Cieorg. fu > Sv. Av: deva = li-Awi> li-hi = to draw. 
Min. #> Sv. 4d: Min, @ua = Sy. dofd = the moon, the 

month, 

Georg. 0 > Sv, 41; Georg. a@i = Sv. iedd = ten, 
Georg, @/@ > Sy. gig>q: ubbad = ugbad = suddenly. 
Cieorg. #> Sv. q: euli = qvin = soul, | 
Georg. 7 > Sv. @: que) = @u = below, beneath, ete. 


10. Vowels, 
Georg. a> Min. i: anéli = j niiri = elder-tree, 
. i> , ww? bali = bali = cherry. 
: wedeli = widala = the wall, 
: berti = burti = sterile, 


nt iad oo «CO 
it 

n $= 4 €: mMéema = mefama = to rive, 
t 
a 


F a. 
iii > ie 


| OS : ort = girt = vulture. 


> ww O: «ai = Kofi = map. 
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ete., ete., 1.¢. all possible changes between a,¢, i, 0,1. Then 
Georg. o > vt, also Laz. o> Georg. va: boli = Oval = 
eye, ete.; wove: atewi> alevert = the name of 
acity; Georg, w> Sv. yu; ii =bywty =a bastard: 
Georg. o> Sv, ve: sadgomi=sadgvem =a chamber: 
Georg. u> Sv. ut: rduli = rivili = religion, law, 
etc. It is interesting to remember also that very 
often, when in a Georgian word the middle vowel is 
lacking, in Mingrelian and Lazian it is represented: 
Georg. @ma = Min. Goma = hair; Georg. elde = 
Min. «irde = rock, cliff, ete. 


It is true that those vowel-changes in Georgian have no 
resemblance with that most interesting phenomenon in 
Sumerian roots by which the two consonants give to the 
word its general fixity of meaning, and the internal vowel 
wids a modal significance (Langdon): gir = to outline, 
jar = plan, qur = design (root 4 + 7), ete. But perhaps 
they may correspond in some degree to the sound-changes 
of Sumerian vowels in so-called EME-KU and EME- 
SAL? ER gii> ES mad, EK anir > ES ader, ete. 

The above-mentioned examples of sound-correspondence 
in Sumerian and Georgian and the examples quoted in B 
and © are perhaps not sufficient for our comparisons, but 
we have no other materials, and therefore we close this 
chapter. We may, however, remark that if Sumerian had 
the affricatives—and that is not improbable—they were 
expressed by the same cuneiform signi as the corresponding 
simple consonants. In any case, the fact that in the 
cuneiform there are no special signs for’ the affricatives 
cannot be considered as a proof that the affricatives them- 
selves were altogether lacking in Sumerian, nor should it 
deter us from a comparison of Sumerian with Georgian, 
which is so rich in affricatives, 
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I]. SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN WoRDS (SELECTED ROOTS 
AND WORDS) 


Philologists generally are of the opinion that the 
likeness of the grammatical structure of two languages 
is the most important proof of their common origi and 
relation—far more important than the likeness of their 
words. This is true, especially if we take into con- 
sideration that many languages can easily lose their 
original words, replacing them by loan-words. and at the 
same time preserve their primitive structure, But it is 
also true thit the reverse can take place. Has not 
Anglo-Saxon lost more in the originality of its primitive 
grammatical structure than in its Anglo-Saxon words 
under the influence of French ? However, all conditions 
being equal, the likeness of the primitive words of two 
languages no less proves their common origin than the 
likeness of their grammatical structure, @ priori even 
more, because there is certainly more probability that the 
grammars of two absolutely different peoples should be 
similar than that their words he identical, the gram- 
matical structure of a language being more a creation 
of pure human logic, alike for all peoples, than the 
pronunciation of the words, which depends, excepting 
some onomatopies, on more fortuitous eauses and varies 
greatly according to various conditions At any rate, 
I consider the list of Sumero-Georgian roots and words 
given below as evidence still more important than the 
comparative grammar (Part I) for establishing the relation 
between Sumerian and Georgian. | give but a list of 
more or less usual and primitive words, which can hardly 
be considered as borrowed words, and I endeavour alan 
to quote such Sumerian words (especially from the 
Selected Vocabulary af the Prine ipal Roots in Sumerian: 
a Sumerian grammar by Stephen Langdon) the likeness 
of which to Georgian words is either evident or more 
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or less probable. I have abstained from comparing 
a great number of Sumerian words with Georgian for 
the reason that their connexion may be very doubtful, 
though not abselutely impossible. 


A 

1. a¢ =ten, Br’ 8631 = érit; Meiss. 6560: var. u. 
uku(?). Georg. 5-oo a-@i, Min. ed wi-fi, Laz. Tees 
i-6, ie wi, Sv, a9- de ie-td = ten. See numerals; var. 4, 
see 1 = ten, 

*. ab Fry] = recess, nest. Br. $815 = aptu. Georg. 
nd-9 ub-e = depth, deep place, thence “a valley” (Marr, 
titi, p. li). Var. wb, see uh = cavity. 

3. ad, adda =E] = father. Br. 4165 = abi. The root 
of this Sumerian word is preserved in many Georgian 
words, but not in Georg. dods mama = father. I think 
the root of ad, adda is d, and is identical with Georg. 
roots © d-d d, Laz—Min. 8 d. It is very probable that 
the root expressed primitively the idea of “ conceiving ", 
“ereating the progeniture” (ad-jal = to conceive, be 
pregnant; Prince, Materials, p. 17). In Georgian, indeed, 
many words expressing this idea contain the root d >d > ll 
and even ¢ (in Svanian): Georg. ege> deda = mother 
(a reduplicated root ?); @> da = sister ; Wed dia-, 
d-(39 tt ia-thi (= dia + [we ]@i) = woman ; do de = 
son, child ; bo-d si-dée = son-in-law, brother-in-law - 
b-d-s¢ - s-d-al-i = daughter-in-law, sister-in-law - 
dn du = female ; d9-d-s3-0 me--av-i = a prostitute ; 
dandy dudu = teat, nipple (a reduplicated root); dads 


' Hr. = Briinnow, A Classified! List: Moinn = RB. Meissner, Seftene 
daesyrische [deogramme, 
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dida = nurse, efe. Min. gen dia = mother: > da = 
sister ; e7) du = female ; bo(6)-es - ba(6)-aes sin )- 
da > sin Jd = son-in-law, ete, Lax. (o> da = sister : 
| onfn=a¢s ogor-la = house + wife = house-wife, wife. 
ete, Sy. LOS did, @o di, @os dix, (30 (i = mother: 
om ud-if = sister, Now, perhaps the Sumerian 
root qm >dm is connected with the root d of ad, adda 
(dam = husband, wife; du, dumm = son), Im this ease 
we can compare with those @ and omn> dm Sumerian 
words, and with the above-mentioned Georgian—Lazian 
Mingrelian-Svanian examples also Georgian dm > in) 
words: Georg. dd> dina = brother; Min. ds dima = 
brother; Laz. qgmds duma = brother; Sy, adse : 
dim-al = brother: also Georg. d0-do(9)-0 bi-dafm ji= 
uncle, ete. Besides, the Georg, de = son is derived from 
the verb deb-na = to beget, the root being db (7): see 
Sum. du, dwnu — son. 


#. ag, aga, agqa at = (1) do, make, construct: (2) rule, 
lead; (3) present, grant; (4+) speak, pronounce, utter. 
Br. 2778 = epéiu; Br, 2775 — band; Br. 2785 = nahi. 
etc.; Meiss. 1822 = epéfu, ete. 

In Georgian we have tnany g-rooted words with exact] y 
the same meanings: (1) 9q- os g-eha = to make, to build. 
to construct; (2) sb-a- ds jan-q-eba = to rule, to 
govern, ete; (3) - -95 g-eba = to present, to meet ; 


(4) ag q-eba = to answer. to utter (see Marr, t j v, 
p. Anda rm), Laz. root "e. yf: deena nd 110-0 ~ 
g-wm = I build: AM O9-9 10 oxo-De-g-i8 = we meet 


each other, The same roots aro found in Mingrelian and 
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Svanian. Besides, the Georg. q g has also the following 
meanings: (1) 4 - gee q-eba = to he, to exist; (2): -90d 
q-eba = to be able; (3) ¢ -90 g-tie = to fix a thing on 
another; (4) o qe g-eba = to spread out (sheets, linen, ete.) 
Ido not think that from the idea of “making”, “ doing”, 
“constructing” the ideas of “cutting”, “setting forth”, 
“speaking”, and “be wise” can be derived, as Prince 
maintains. In Georgian, too, almost all the above- 
mentioned ideas contained in g-rooted words are not 
derived from the idea of “making”. On the contrary, 
the Georg. 4 94> geba = to build, make, is quite distinet 
from age gqeba = to meet, or ; as qpebat = to speak, 
etc. In Sumerian, it is very probable that the ease 
was the same. Prince's explanation that the ideas 
developed—imake, set forth, set forth in words, speak, 
ebe.—seems to me absolutely impossible, It would be 
possible to derive every idea from every other by such 
& process. Probably the external phonetic likeness. of 
the g-rooted words induced Sumerians to express them 
all by one and the same Cuneiform sign, 

5. ara =] = to go, to bring. Br, 4865 = ald«u/ra); 
Meiss. 3528 (ri) = aldeu. Georg, root m r= to a0; 
fnq-d3 r-eha = to go, to wander ; lio-sfn- “0 si-17- 
ul-i = going, walking, wandering; Laz—Min, yom ul 
(vr >), aaa =I go. Note the Georg. form vl, 
i via =to go, Cf, also Hald. arwni = they 
brought, | 

6. a —=one, Georg. qen-mno0 < *qd-mo er-@i < 
*ei-Ai=one; Lax. st-mo ar-Bi, sfn(*s J) ar(*ad) = one; 


7 my : tt 
Min. Sm-mo ar-65 = one: Sy. 9 9-bey el-qi = one. 
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7, w-sag <7 = bright, clean, pure, holy; also silver 
(Prince). Br, $889 = 44m, Br. 9890 = el/u, Br. 9891 = 


caspu,ete. Georg. roots : 3b dij, Min, fb 64, Sv. ab Ag. 
Georg. 39-3 ber Ge-6q-li = fire (this 6e must be 
a prefix= "se >"si), Min. w@s-hb-ofto da-éj-ir-i = fire. 
SY, gno-Jb-0 ii-4j-i = to burn with tire. Georg. Giana 
Gia = fire ; (30> o Biagi = ray of the sun; 3q(@ x 
gb-gro ref r)-dg-li = silver; Min. 3(67)-hb-0 m0 
vor jJ@g-ala = silver; Sv. 3¢>(»)-Bl-ogn vor )-Ag-il = 
silver, Sum. «-sag is derived, according to Langdon, 
from the root sig = be bright, shine, ete. This root is 
also identical with the Georg. Ub ag (ag > Aj > Oy, also 
Sv. 4). Indeed, we have Georg. Lb-oa-0 aj-ivU-t = ray 
(of the sun, moon, ete). Then we have 3()-Py- gbs 
liv )-te-ene, 3()-ya- abs i'r )-tev-ence = to shine, to 
be glittering, to be bright (sq > 4q || fe > tx). See sig = to 
shine. 
B 

8. ba ==] = to apportion, to diminish, half, something 
portioned out (perhaps from ber). Br. 112 = a ration. 
If this word is really derived from bar = side, then it is 
connected with Georg. mS-C00 far-di = an apportioned 


part; 80, for instance, when two brothers or co-proprietors 
divide a piece of ground or any other kind of possession, 


each receives his ¢ai-di, ie. his part. Also Georg. 


Agyrr-ee guer-dy (gq >) = side, flank, rib: Min. 
agree qver-di = side, flank, rib, and also half : 


a garner argon qier-di, qder-i = half. Se 
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9, habbar “1 = the sun, brightness, shine, ete.; also 
light (Prince), Br. 7762, 7765, 7795 = demas This 
word is derived from the root hur = shine. Georg. 
asto-astn-n var-ver-« (reduplicated root "aoe war, just 
like Sumerian bar-bar > babbar > babar) = to be bright, 
brilliant, to shine, to be hot. 

10. bal -=]*=root=to dig. Br. 269=fird. Georg. 
rs ir ¢l-via = to bury; Lo- MM-o2-0 sa-pl-av-t = the 
grave (Sum. bal = fir). In this case also I think that 
Prince is mistaken in deriving the ideas contained in bal- 
words from each other. Prince proceeds as follows: the 
primitive idea was bul=to open, to have sexual connexion, 
thence “pouring out’, “the seed”, “dig”, ete. By the 
sume process he derives from each other the ideas of the 
other group of bal-words. But it seems to me unlikely 
that from the iden of “having sexual connexion” the 
ideas of “seed” and “pouring out” or “ digging " (I) were 
derived. 

ll. bar =} = side, brother, companion; divide, decide ; 
spread out; negative participle “‘no”,“ without”. Br. 1729 
=afw, 1730 = ahatu, 1801 = Suhdiu; Meiss. I + Eryy = 
lar-ra = la, ete. Georg. aggre quer-di = side, 
flank, rib; Min. anyre-en quer-di=side, flank, rib, half; 
Laz. maen-en quer-di, + aaron quer-- = half (see 
ek Georg. pede gaan aasfn-on 
gar-di = part, lot; mobs-d9m-0 = (with +- side) = equal; 


--B96-0 u-¢e-bor-i, any--B60-09- u-¢-br-o = (without + 
side) = unequalled, incomparable ; pd-d9hn- qe dla-tuer- 
ea = (to put (the word) at anybody's side) = to entrust 
a word to anybody to bring the message to a third 
person ; do-B96r-989 mi-bur-eba = to entrust (anything 
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to anybody); S=pd-Saer- ges ga-da-bir-eha = to make 
anybody pass at one's side, 39(9) ver(a) = no, not; 
sAne ‘i= no, not: Min.—Laz. ayen tir = no, not: 
ov. | at, nfo ur, also Georg. ") « = withont (see 
grammar) ; Georg. asf 4 qar-e, Min, yes gal-e = 
outside (7); Georg. ast 9- 99 t-ré-%¢ = outsider (7) ; 
asf gar-da =besides(?). Perhaps Sum, har = alee = 
: : . ees nats 
savage has some connexion with Georg, 9 5m- i N , 
gar-e-ul-+ = (what is outside) = wild, savage (?), Georg, 
asfn- 909 dar-elt = to spread out, to cover (Sum. har = 
sprend out) Min. momv- f-9 o-daur-e = back (Sum, 
har = hack), Perhaps also Georg. dyfr-390 mar-ad = 
eternally, ds6o-90-ol miuy-ad-ig — eternally, dofn-se- 
al-mds mar-ad-iz-oba = eternity, have some connexion 
with Sum. bar = far away, behind, and bar = scifi, = 
eternity (7). Many words are connected with Sum. har 
in Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian, But we 
think that bdy = to spread = Georg. to cover (dur) = 
Min. o-dar-e = hack (the covered, protected part of the 
hody 7), also Sum. bar = salu = Georg. maor-ad = 


eternally, must be different roots not connected with 
hay = side, 

12. bar «AL, Sai¥=shine. Br. 1744 — hordrn, 1775 = 
homdarn. Georg. * sf S-o vuir-ver-1 = shine, to be 
brilliant, be bright, be hot (seo bur bbeny) ; 
an 90 der-i = colour. 

it. bi SS = speak. ©The root is cli > ab (Langdon), 
Br, 5124 = mii; Meiss, 3488 — fimd, 3478 = nahi. 


alan Georg. 
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Georg. 9d ub, 0(6) ub(n) (2), mo(b)ends thbf'%) ota = 
to speak, speaking (7) ; =m8-S6-0 ee 
conversation. 

14. fol Sar! = blaze, burn, clean. Er, 4595 = Sani paw: 
Metas. 3100 = welyi, Georg. dafM-d0 m=O > “a0 : ~dgm-o 
fir-bil-i > *iil-bil-i (reduplicated bil) = the burning of 
the fire. , 

15. dor *] = shine. See bar = hararu: also Meiss, 
5784 = namdru. Georg. root df > 3m br> pr: omo- 
amo; 3en0-9¢en-0 bri-al-i, pri-al-i = to shine, to be 
brilliant. 

D 

1b. da F=]] = a postposition, “Georg. @(>) fet ), 
(3) Bf ) (see grammar), 

li. dag Sy} = affliction, root dig. Br. 5533 = rapddu, 


Georg. roots 3” Oy) by te, te, te: ay rash 


fe-iv-1-1, (3-9 fx-tiut = to cause the suffering, to 
attliet; ea ixv-€ = a prisoner, captured; yaa3-e * 


439()-39 tever-1e > tevefm joa = to seize, to capture 
(Sum. iy > dib= to seize, to capture); b49(6)-s feef na 
= to cause affliction, sorrow. I am not quite certain 
what Sumerian root corresponds to Georg. 7 nbs y= 
iug-il-i = to be afflicted, to be in sorrow, sorrow. It may 
be of the same root as Sum. dig = seize, but also Sum, 
sig = be low, be dark (see sig = be low). In support of 
this view is the fact that Sum. cid = also “evening” = 
Georg. -f on bef m-tug-ri = evening, As to dig = 
nidru = break to pieces (Sum. fag), it corresponds to 
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Georg. root (ab ty: 94-39 leq-va, Min. bem 
feg-ta = to break to pieces (see tag = break to pleces ). 

18. dag *Y = bright. Meiss. 5741 = ebbu, 5747 = ell, 
Georg. ho: 4 agj-e = day; Min.—Laz. Ors dij-a = day; 
Sv. e4 1 dej = day. Perhaps Connected with siz = be 
bright ? (¢>d7%). And Georg. aj >@g>d§? Also Sum. 
cag (in «-raq) > dag? 

19, dag Se} = abide, repose, root fey. - Meiss, 3868 = 
nazazu. Georg. root a) aq: aed dg-oma = to 
satay, to abide; SSA da deg! = stay! bo-wamrdio 
sa-dg-om-i = chamber, house ; AO u-dg-ili = 
place, spot. Connected with sig = nasdsu, suy = ust (7). 

20. dam y=] = husband, wife. Br. 11109 = assay, 
11113 = métu, roat gim. Georg. roots 40 qm and yen 
«fp =to do, to make, to ereate (Sum. gim = to do, to 
make, to create, from which dam (> gam) = husband, 
wife, is derived. Indeed, in Georgian we have a(6)-> 
qm(nj-a = to make, to create: 48(6)-age- 4° qui 1) 
il-eba = the creature: Bo-yercxen ni-xop-i = the created 
thing, the fruit, the result (from prencnes kop-ct = to do, 
to create, to make). Min. qodab-ms qgimin—aut = to 


Inake, to create, to do. Taz. end, fd, doce qom, qm, 
gid = to do, etc., and y9 ke=todo, ete. From this reat 
qa qm comes, exactly as in Sumerian, Georg, dd-sfr-0 
qm-ar-1 = husband; Min. dro-den-(6)-n¢c qomo(n)-di = 
husband: Laz, derden-aon qomo-d-4 = hushand. But, 


remarks Professor H. Zimmern (private communication) : 
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“Ob Sum. dam = husband, aus gam entstanden ist und 
mit gim etwas zu thun hat ist sehr fraglich, ebenso 
dumu = son.” (See gam and gim = make, ete.) 

21. darfa) =-TET = ram, he-goat; u-dar = female 
antelope, Br. 2047 = furehe; Meiss. 1870 = turk, 
Georg. \o-0 tur-i = ram, wild rout, 

22. dur =V.4) = (1) turn, twist, (2) weave variegated 
threads into a garment, be of various colours, variegated. 
Br. 3482 = bardmu; Meiss, 2226 = bandému. Georgian 
two independent roots: 4c, tr; | Bfoo-dgnen fri-al-i= 
to turn. I think with this root is connected: (1) Georg. 


yes tr-e (i>) =cirele, cireumference; (2) Lr tr, 


“aco tr -el-1 = variegated, of various colours. This 
root seems to be identical with Lon-> frat = to cut. 
Indeed, Sum. dar (> tar) means also “cut” (see below 
dar), and it is possible that Sum. dur = variegated is 
independent of dar = turn. 

25. dar (> tar) »< = split, detach. See tar = cut, 
split, ete, 

24. de [Ar] = shine. Br. 4589 = la'abu = flame, 
4582 = diparu = torch; Meiss, 3087 = diparw, 3091 = 
fv’'abu. If the root of this word is really dib (Langdon), 
then it is possibly connected with tab = burn. However, 
we have in Georgian two roots expressing almost the 
same ideas: (1) 4), Halts uk ete., Ge, fo> Bra, ete: 
= light; and (2) od ( (53) Gb ( > th) = heat, warmth. 
(1) Georg. bo-or9- . net-Ge-la = light ; ary pa Shea Grali 
(> @o-l1) = eye; d- -0725- -9 m-Gee-re = moon, ete. 
(There are many words derived from this root in 
Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian.) (2) od- 
“Cd @b-il-t = warm, hot: bin-md-m- si-6b-0 = heat, 
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warmth, (Thence the name of the city of Tiflis, capital 
of the kingdom of Georgia: ond ale Chilis.) Laz. 
root eri lub = to heat, to be heated, to bake, ete.: 
Sv. yo-eo teb-di = warm. Iam not certain whether 
Georg. roots @ @ and ond 6b are of the same Origin, 
Personally I do not think so, It is probable, indeed, 
that Georg. oy @ is connected rather with Sum. ut “Y 
(or tu *] 7). 

25. di =] = go, walk. Georg. root eo) dt), coa(b) 
lif 2), @4(6) defn): ~d-A-~en-n9hy da-v-di-var = I go, 
I walk L- «ls s-li-s = it flows, it goes (from him, it 


ete.) ; fp s-e-0 fa-d-i = gol d-ccoa(b)-s-9 m-dif nm). 


ar-¢ = a river, from @9(6)-s ilefn ja = to go, to flow, 


See du = to go. 
26, dib (> dig) Se = come, advance. Br. 10676 EY = 


bd'w, 10679 = etéeu; Meiss. 3646 = etéeu (7) Georg. root 


5 (0). b (9) D3 He), tf), fu(?): don 9-ns mo-fe-vo = 


to come, to advance; ~oo-—7 4-95 da-fe-va=to attain 
TRO 


(atteindre); bara fe-va = to draw: an ive-va = 
to invite; to lead in. Is the Sum. dih = dig connected 
with sig = rush forward, with which the above-mentioned 
Georgian root is also connected 7 

27. dib JEN, root dig (dig) = seize, afflict, hold. 
Br. 10674 =ahdou, 10677 = ba'dru, 1068 = nami, 10604 
‘onitu, LOGS — famdhu; Meiss. 8776 = auld, S185 = 
lamin. Also dab = death (mitt), literally “ the seizing 
away; dab = (mitu) = dead, ete., seize with love, ete. 


Ge Ceare mg ts. ay Fy He 


perhaps also 7 ig—Georg. triv-il-i. teena, txena, and 
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fuqili—(see dug = afiliction); Oa) teve = prisoner, ete. 
(see the same dag). Then a vulgar expression for “ having 
sexual connexion ” : (8 (6)-99 tem je = coitus (the 
sume root as (8439(5)-39 teve/nj-va = seize, capture}. 

28, dig FERRY >< = seize, bind (Langdon); see above 
dib = to die, dead. Br. 4388 (-9), also 4390 (-7) = milw; 
Meiss. 2911 = mifu: also Br. 1517-19, Meiss. 864-5, 
(Also Langdon, duy = seize, bind = le'db, li'bu.) See 
above dib = seize. 

20. dig El]? = stone (Prince); cf. dag Sei) = abnw. 
Br. 5229, also Meiss. 2594 (ih). Georg. omoab-s fig-a = 
clay; Min.—Laz. cob-s dig-a@ = earth, ground. 

30. dim € 7] (> qim) = create, produce, educate, be, 
exist. Br. 9116 = bad, 9118 = epésu, 9112 = banit; 
Meiss, 6867, I + EY = itpisu = intelligent (Del, Assyr. 
Lesestticke, Fiinfte Aufl, 1915, Glossar.: itpéfi = umsichtig, 
klug). Georg. roots: dd qm = to create; 4 ab = to 
create, etc. (see dam=husband), Also Georg. yer (6)-s 


kod(nj-a = to be, to exist, Ido not think that this root 
belongs rather to dig (> dim) = grow up, than to gim = 
to create. 

$1. du,dug -}-] = to speak, to meditate. Br. 525 = 
dakiiu, 531 = «ib, ete. Georg. roots (S47) > orden > 
ob(’) teu > Ogu > Ogfr): bo-payyiy-9 ai-bed-c. = word: 


ord-ds > ondy-dd Bey ~vinee * ep it~ rie as| £0 BV 5 nb(A)- 
obo 64/1 )-oba =to say, to relate. Laz. root ony Agi = 


to say, to relate; also Laz, Sho-ra-> si-t-a (t>txi)j= 


word, I think also that the Georg. root fe belongs here: 


$377 feu-a = intelligence, reason ; on gna-%aas-hn 
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fifera-ri = to think, to meditate ; Oger tx-el = 
intelligence, wit. Also Laz. bs ty: af “0 u-fv-i = 


I say; and Georg. OY) tx, by fe: "a yey het 


ola = to inquire, to notice, to know ; oP yp 4 u-tix-ehe 


= to know, ete. I think that Sum, sig = dubalvu, sig = 
méristu are of the same root as dug (s>d). See sig = 
oversee, rule, 


32. du, dug & = good, be good. Br. 8239 = tain, 


Georg. roots 990. db, Ba 9: ggerd-9-9 dob-i-a = it is 
better ; d-aomB-n m-dob-i = better ; geen-d-6s dob-—1a. = 
to surpass, to vanquish (to be better). Min. e -ofn=0 


dg-ira = good. I think in this case also that this dityy 
is connected with 41g = pure, good (see this sag and sig = 
pure, good). Here alsod>d. Thus not only Sum, d Il =, 
but it is very probable that Sum. sg; &\|d, or d || s, 4: 
indeed, we have: dib(?) = afflict || sig (?) = humiliate 
(Georg. te, tk, tk, 7); dug = speak || sig = speak (Georg. 
fx, 09, tx); dug = good || Sag = good (Georg. dh, dg); “ib 
(> dig) = come, advance || sig = plunge forward (Georg, 
(i), tv). But dug = be full, and dug = he good, have 
nothing to do with each other. In this case, too, Prince 
is mistaken: he derives from the idea dug = plenty ding = 
love & woman sexually, and from this latter the idea: of 
“being pleased” of “ goodness", But it is very doubtful 
that the logic of Sumerians proceeded in such a why. 
Here also the dug-words are only phonetically similar. 
and were therefore expressed by the same Cuneiform 
sign, Indeed, in Georgian we have for diy = good the 
root db > dg, and for dug (comes from dig = seize) = love 
woman sexually, the root tk/w), two entirely independent 
roots. (Besides, I think that dig = to be full, is connected 





a 
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with sig = be full, from sig =to pour upon, Georg. a7 = to 


pour out, and thence by fx, by 7 ix-1t = to measure 


—_ and dry substances /) 
du =] = go. Br. 4860, S* IT, 42. Georg. root 


© ra : Gd-4-Wa-ndh du-v-di-vcur = I go, I walk, ete. 


(see above di = to go), 
34. da 5 = make, do, construct, build, establish, set 
up. Br. 5248 = bant, 5254 = epésu, 5209 = saxdne; 


Meiss. 3608 = hand, Georg, root ©(3) > 9(3) aw j> > df): 
-09 ae ha = to put, to rest, to lie; L- -ls s-dev-4 = 

So P “SI 
it lies, 1t rests ; e-dev-s = it lies, it rests. Laz. root oF 
av: aor CH bate do-dva-pu = to set up, to put, to 
place. | 

$5, du, dumu Sf = son. Br. 4081 = mire. From 
the same root as adfdu) = father, and dam>gam = 


husband, wife (?). Georg. do de = son, progeniture. It is, 


indeed, not impossible that the Georg. roots ©) d, ve 


ad, d, d ave connected with a 1% qm, > = to create, 
Old Georg, 98-6 )-> deb-(n)-u = to bear a child 


(Marr, t. iv, p. nen len). It may be also that the 


Georg. roots il ib) > am (dm-a) = brother = Sum. 
d, dm (adda, dumw) are quite independent roots from 
qin = Sum. gim = to beget, to create. See dam = 
husband, and the remark of Professor H. Aimmern. 


36. dug elj* = vessel. Br. 5893 = «arpatu. Georg. 
bndeo dgq-a =a vessel (a yessel for wine and water, 


nw clay vase). 
37. dug 4'= knee. Br. 8215 = birku; Meiss. 6117 = 


birku, Georg. root head @og-(Sum. d || Georg. @): 


jmas, 10)5, . 
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Rend. hi Bog-va ; es-feo-d- eo da-floqg-cba = to kneel, 


Sv. Rand 6veq = knee. (In Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian the root @q has been replaced by Semitic “2 
in the substantive “knee”; bre = Georg. “mrq > mi: 
mug-li = *murg-li = knee; Min—Laz. bry > Sem. bre: 
burg-ul-1 = knee.) 

35. dun <jrtny = cavity, hole, trough, canal, trench. 
Br. 9870 = pitd sa néri, 9868 = pid do wratti. Georg. 


root orb Gan, and Sy. onnb Gun, met in the words for 
clay vessels: Georg. deoons -m qo-Gun-i = pot (clay- 
pot); Laz. qas-orsb-o qiia-an-i = clay-pot (go-Pan-i, 
qua-fan-i = qoa = stone + fan-1 = cavity (?). This is 
very probable, because the original meaning of Georg. 


qua = stone, seems to be “elay’). Sy, on ” Gun-1 = 
pot, jar. See udun and tun, 


(To be continued.) 
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XVI 
THE ARCHIVES OF AN ORACLE: NOTES ON THE TEXT 
By L. C. HOPKINS 


| By these Notes the numbers refer to the similarly 
numbered phrases and sentences published in the 
January number of the Journal. 

5. Here, and elsewhere on these bones, the word 
hsiang is always written with the onee homophonous 
character for sheep, yang, both probably in ancient times 
heing pronounced approximately ésd@ng. 

8. I do not know why a cowrie-shell was called 
chi yit, a lucky fish, nor why on these imitation cOwWwries 
the last two characters are fairly often Z, fi i yi, 
where I have assumed, in default of any better explana- 
tion, that 7, stands for its homophone, — i, one. 

15. How is it we find the Emperor T'ai Mou here 
exceptionally styled by his Temple-name, and not, as 
ordinarily in the bones, by the former designation ? 

16. Here, and often, though not always, on the bones, 
Ju, happiness, is written without. the determinative nis 
shih, presage, 

20, Ji, in, now HE, is al ways written Mf! on the bones, 

25. The phase of the character fit ‘ung, dragon, that 
we find on these bones is very interesting. The freedom 
of the original pictogram of a dragon soaring in the 
clouds has not yet quite hardened into the fixed rigour 
of the schematic character. We still see in the left half 
the traces of that writhing form, the head and forepart 
with scales, indicated by transverse strokes. This has 
become the left half of the modern character, The right 
varies considerably in the not too numerous examples 

open to scrutiny, but usunlly seems to represent the 
convoluted hinder part, ending in a trifid tail, and 


(he 


4 
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transformed into the anomalous right side of the 
present form. 

25a. Probably the hsiao lao and ta lao of the bones 
are equivalent to the shao fao and t'ai lao of the Book 
of Rites. The former consisted, according to the com- 
mentators, of a lamb and a young pig, the latter of the 
same with an ox. 

28. The original character for ling is very curious, 
and if I am not deceived, it leads to certain tentative 
conclusions of interest, and, in their degree, of value. 
I therefore ask the reader's patience while we study it. 
Here, and in Nos. 29 to 32, and, in fact, wherever it 
occurs in my ¢ollection, it is, within slight limits, thus 
shaped, f§ or §R. What word does it point to? And 
further, what is the depictive intention, the graphic 
significance of the character? Undoubtedly the word 
is ding, now written @, but earlier @, under which 
latter our form is found in Wu Ta-ch'éng’s Shuo Wén Ku 
Chow Pu, cited from oa bronze bowl, Wh gives the 
eontext transeribed in modern writing, = a HE £ ling 
“ming nan lao, “a deathless destiny,” literally “a fair 
or fine destiny that cannot grow old”. Under his first 
entry he cites the analogous phrase 3 # ling chung, 
“a fair ending,” which he calls “an auspicious phrase 
of the ancients", equivalent to the more modern Ap 3% 
fing ehwwny. 

Ling is not always adequately translated by such 
adjectives as good, fair, or fine, but implies something 
marvellous or magical, as I have here rendered it. 

This being what the word connotes, what ean le 
discovered as to the graphic significance of the character? 
What does the latter represent? Wu Ta-ch'éng, though 
he places our form under the character @, does not 
explicitly mention whether he considers it, in its eom- 
position, a mere variant of that sign, Or an independent 
symbol, But another authority, a little senior to him, 


THE & 
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Wu Shih-fén, quotes the same passage from the same 
bronze (ling ming nan feo), but without penetrating the 
disguise of the figure. He guessed it to stand for 4 
shou, to receive. Such an equation, however, is really 
not to be justified by any of the very numerous examples 
of the character show that are known, and his namesake's 
reading fing is certainly sound. That being postulated 
I venture to propose the following explanation of the 
peculiar form before us, 

The most difficult words to write pictographically are 
usually those of highly generalized meaning, words having 
a wide sweep of application, but of high significational 
tenuity. Such a word is ding, magical, wonderful, fine, 
spiritual. How did the Chinese solve the problem of 
giving a written form to this elusive word? As often 
before, by the device of “borrowing”. By using an 
already current homophone. Now there exists a syllable 
fing, meaning # handbell. The Lin Shu Ku briefly 
describes this as consisting of a “round rim within which 
18 attached a globular clapper (A, ian), making when 
shaken « ring-a-ring sound (literally ‘ ring-ring-ly ’, 
4p 4p #2 (ing-ling-jun). Hence its name is ling”. This 
word is written #}. 1 now suggest that in the form 
oceurring on the bones and, as we have seen, once also 
on & bronze, we have an ancient variant of §> Gang, but 
that instead of being «a phonetic compound, as the latter 
is, OUTS 15 & pure pictogram, I see in the upper part 
an almost straight-sided bell, the left side made shorter 
thun the right to accommodate the lower part of the 
character, The short transverse strokes, always on thie 
right side joined on their inner ends, but not so on 
the left, perhaps represent panels or other external designs. 
The straight, nearly vertical median line is the rod of 
suspension, below and rather to the left of which is 
what looks like a hook. This hook, however, implies 
an earlier annular form, just as Jf, ss is a Jater 
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modification of 4. Hence I infer an ideal type Fd - 
Lastly, there is in close proximity to the clapper and 
sometimes turned to the right, and sometimes to the left, 
the sign for right-hand, 4% yn, not, | imagine, to suggest 
that the clapper is touched by the hand, but placed in 
the usual position in compound characters for that sign 
to appear, and merely to suggest the achion of ringing. 

34. The characters are from the inscription on a dragon- 
shaped object, and are of exceptional fineness of execution. 
The material is, I think, not bone, but steatite, and the 
object itself has been illustrated by Dr. Perceval Yetts in 
fig. 5 of his paper on Symbolism in Chinese Art, read 
before the China Society on January 15,1912. Dr. Yetts 
thought the carving probably represented the heads and 
fore-quarters of two tigers or leopards, and suggested 
that the specimen may have formed the handle tixed to 
the lid of some vessel. On the whole, I believe that the 
object to which the fragment was attached was probably 
a disk, and one of a style and exeention rendering it 
much to be regretted that it did not fall into Western 
hands. I may mention that the characters of No. 97 are 
on one side of this. 

35 and 36. Nosuch meaning as “male” is given by the 
dictionaries to the first character in these two phrases, 
Nevertheless IL am pretty confident that such is the sense, 
and that, in this connexion, the character has since been 
replaced by #£ mou or mu, It is impossible to develop 
the argument here. 

41. The original of the second character is written 
&, and it may be asked why this is not #7] fete, wine, 
That is, indeed, the equation given by Lo Chén-yii in his 
Yin Shang Chéng Pu Wén Tri Kao, p. 21, though he 
too thinks that the three short strokes are not swaler 
as the Shuo Wen supposed, but represent’ wine-drops 
being poured out from the vessel, This view may well 
be correct. However, I am confirmed in my reading by 
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the learned Japanese author of the Choyokaku Ji Kan, 
who cites two essentially similar forms, and no others, 
under Bf chou. But there is another reason, which 18 
that the three dot variant for water, in combination, 
is not to be found, to my knowledge, earlier than Han 
times. Very possibly the Chéyokakw's suggestion is 
right, that these three short strokes (sometimes placed on 
the left, sometimes on the right side) are here for # mi, 
grain, to indicate spirit made from grain. The same, it 
thinks, is the case in ¥& i, sacrificial wine vessels, where 
the rice of the modern form is replaced by two short 
strokes. 

42, In the original specimen (H. 783), deseribed under 
No. 157, see p. 59, six characters are crowded on the 
small disk below, and as in various instances cited by 
Lo Chén-yii, these two characters must be read from 
below upwards. 

50. The ta lao is no doubt the (ai lao of the Book of 
Rites, the Greater Sacrifice, offered on certain occasions 
by the Emperor, as the ehao lao (see No, 25 A) of the 
same work was offered by the feudatory princes. The 
Greater Sacrifice consisted, it is said, of an ox, a lamb, 
and a young pig (thus corresponding to the snovetaurilia 
of the Romans). The Lesser Sacrifice omitted the ox. 

53. ‘This phrase, and No, 66, occur in H. 783, previously 
described, and accord with the symbolism of this disk. 
As Mayers wrote in his Chinese Reader's Mantnal, p. 255, 
“the Moon, representing the conereted essence of the 
feminine principle in Nature, as the masenline principle 
is embodied in the Sun, The Moon is consequently 
regarded as chief and director of everything subject in 
the cosmic system to the Yin [@ principle.” 

54. On the face of them these two characters mean 
“great moon”, a well-known phrase in modern Chinese 
fora month having thirty days, as distinguished from the 
“small moon” of twenty-nine. But I do not think such 
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a sense applies in this or the other contexts where the phrase 
occurs on the bones. In one of the instances, a balancing 
sentence immediately follows, identical in wording except 
that #& A ta yueh, in the upper part, is replaced by 
A~ 2E (modern —~ HF ta Asiang), great prosperity, in the 
lower. The ground for interpreting A yueh, moon, by 
its homophone {fF yue/, joy, seems fairly strong. 

Nor will this seem far-fetched or strange to those 
who have familiarized themselves with the dominating 
influence of symbolism on the Chinese mind, on which 


Dr. Perceval Yetts has written so lucidly in his Symbolism « 


in Chinese Art. 

This symbolism in early times was largely one based on 
what may be called allusive homophony, And a special 
group of these miniature carved objects in the various 
collections now dispersed through Europe and America 
have no other aim than to exemplify this principle. If 
we find a model of a tortoise alone, it is as a vehicle 
to convey wishes for some lasting good, probably long 
life, because the word for “tortoise”, kuei, and that for 
“lasting”, kiw, were anciently homophones, as they still 
are in the colloquial of Amoy. If in other examples we 
find the same creature holding o musieal-stone in its 
mouth, it is because the words for the former, and for 
happiness, have the same sound ch'ing, and the two 
models combined thus express, and may perhaps attract, 
“endaring happiness.” In another instance the tortoise 
holds a crescent moon, to convey a prayer for “ lasting 
enjoyment’, since moon and enjoyment share the same 
sound, aytwel. 

Such is the explanation of these little models 4 double 
enfente, these unspoken and materialized puns. 

68. For the explanation of this strange expression, see 
the Note under No. 108. 

71, Literally, the “ prospective blessings ", of the 
Sovereign's arrival in a neighbourhood, 
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75. The character here transcribed as Awi, regret, is 
¥. I believe this decipherment is right, and that in 
form it answers to the right side of the modern character, 
where heart is a later and ditferentiative addition, 

76. Tsai, calamity, is im the original, written in the 
old form of # teat, minus the J, and not as in the 
modern shape, weater over fire. 

83. If we suppose these carved objects in bone to be 
identical in shape with the valuable originals, perhaps 
made of jade, of which they were miniatures, mementos, 
and, as it were, “ counterfoils,” then a “moon-disk” was 
4, tortoise holding a crescent moon in its mouth, and 
touching with its front feet the two horns of the crescent. 

85. This astronomical indication will no doubt convey 
more to some sinologists than, I regret to say, it does 
to me. 

91. I call attention to the occurrence of the expression 
fu tien in this place. With the sense of “field of 
happiness", it is a well-known Buddhist phrase, but 
apparently is not found recorded im  earlier-than- 
Buddhist literature. On the other hand, (ven is often on 
these bones used for its homophone meaning “to hunt”. 
But on the whole, the full phrase scarcely seems quite 
appropriate for a wish that the Powers "may grant good 
sport”, the only alternative rendering I see. 

100. This phrase, preceded by different cycle-dates, is 
repeated several times on this specimen, and the object 
of the inquiry is not specified till after the sixth repetition. 

LO7. Just as the character for sheep almost always on 
these bones stands for its homophone meaning prosperity, 
so lu, deer, may here equally well stand for its homophone, 
#& happiness, suecess.. I cannot tell for certain which is 
meant, and very possibly, “may his hunting be in every 
way successful” would be the correct rendering. 

108. There is in the Li Ai, or Book of Aites, as the 
text stands now, an expression ff —@ tso /huet, which, 
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though it appears to mean literally “to make or do 
the tortoise”, is understood as meaning “to operate on 
the tortoise ”,as Couvreur translates it, viz. to cover the 
shell with ink and expose it to fire, In the present 
fragment (H. 819) and im others, the character here 
treated as {ff (so 1s written or rather incised & or ¥ - 
Whether the equation with fso is right or wrong, 
I conjecture that the character found in the ancient text 
of the Zi AY was written as ours is here. The form 
is cited in the Supplement to Wu Ta-ch'éng's Shuo 
Wen Ku Chow Pu (p. 8, 2nd edition), among other 
unknown characters, but with the note that Ch'én 
Chieh-ch'i rend it as {— tso. It is troublesome that the 
form can searcely be distinguished from [5 ww, not, on 
the bones. 

The phrase 3 #F loi heiang, constantly occurs on these 
relics, I have rendered it “for luck’s sake” as a formula, 
though the bald literal translation, taking the verb las 
causatively, is “to cause luck to come”, 

It is possible that here and elsewhere ZF Bo chi jik 
is equivalent to %y FF chu chi, “ the first (being a) lucky 
day" of the moon. Kanghsi gives chi alone, as the first 
day of a month. 

There is nothing to prevent the last four words of the 
passage from meaning “to-day rain has come ”, 

109. As will be seen in the Plate, lu jsiang, “ success 
and prosperity, are written with their former homophones 
deer and sheep, a felicitous way of wishing the king good 
sport, for the word yany includes antelope os well as 
goats and sheep. 

111. The eighth character is a very remarkable one. 
I agree with Lo Chén-yii in believing it to stand for 
# sheo, a place in what is now the Province of Shansi, 
and originally the appanage of Shih, “one of the ablest 
of the men who lent their aid to the establishment of 
the dynasty of Chow” (Legge's Chinese Classics, vol. ill, 
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pt. ii, p. 420). The modern form adopted on p. 54 for 
this place-name is objected to by Chinese purists, and 
‘¢ would have been better to have printed 44. I also 
accept Lo's equation of the last character of the passage 
with fsa1, harin. 

118. The character transcribed by me as yung 1s left 
unidentified by Lo Chén-yii. There was a place ealled 
#¢ 48 Yung ch'éng, in Honan, which firat character mc) 
be a mere variant of the form written on p. 64. See 
Playiair's Cities and Towns of Chana, p. 416. 

119. This is a decidedly eryptic statement. Wu I was 
a Shang dynasty ruler reigning from 1195 to 1194 h.c., 
and the wording of the sentence would be simple had 
Wu I been a date and not a name. 

The specimen is also interesting from containing near 
the broken-off edge an interrupted text, of which we can 
read "On the day ping-ch’én took omen -. . Wen Wa 
HR. . . the victims’. Now if, as seems probable 
prima facie, the characters. wén wu refer to Wen Wang 
and Wu Wang, the founders of the Chou dynasty, it 18 
evident that we have to do with an inseription of Chou, 
not of Shang, date. Then why this reference to omens 
from a sovereign of the ousted line? 

121, I take this passage to be a note made, perhaps 
partly before and partly after the sporting expedition 
referred to, which was probably with hawks and hounds. 
The character here transcribed chi, recorded, is left 
undeciphered by Lo Chén-yii, and is conjectural on my 
part, It is also possible that 215" should be “115°. 
Rut as in numerous other passages, both on bronzes and 
these bones, the multiple of the hundred (or of tem) is 
so closely attached to the following figure that it is hard 
to know in this ease whether both horizontal strokes or 
only the upper one are to be reckoned. This peculiarity 
is frequently found on bronzes in enumerating gifts of 
horses, and where in modern Chinese ( Pe ma sat 
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pi, “of horses four head,” would be written, we have in 
numerous instances, first, the old form of ma, then three 
horizontal strokes, then the fourth; horizontal, serving 
both as the fourth digit and as the upper stroke of the 
last character, p'i, 

[ suppose chui to mean various sorts of small birds, 
such as larks, finches, ete. Barring these, the bag wos 
not excessive. 

I can find no record of a place or region ealled # Mu 
(not #$ Ling, as wrongly transeribed and transliterated by 
me on p. 55), 

[22. Notice in this, and in the two following extracts, 
ax well as in others, the interposition of the word 
indicating the subject of the inquiry between the 
characters pu and chéng. TE, elymologically, & pu = + 
p, to strike, as it probably does, the literal sense of pu 
hsing chéng is “to strike oa journey omen”, and so in 
other cases, The “striking " would eover the process of 
boring and applying heat to the tortoise-shell, or other 
_ bone, by which the necessary cracks in it were produced. 

12d. The equivalence of the fourth character, the 
curious human figure holding something like a stick, but 
in many other examples on bronzes apparently letting 
fall a sword from his hand, has been variously gneased at, 
I believe it corresponds in point of form to SE i, which 
probably represents an earlier form of modern Ee 4. 
doubt, and has the same sense. But the author of the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan, after discussion, decides that the 
bronze examples stand for 42 shih, arrow. I cannot agree. 
Hence our figure had better be regarded as doubtful by 
the sceptie or “doubtful ” by the believer. 

126. The equation of the last character with PA] Jest uevagy 
is not quite certain. In the earlier stages of the study of 
these bones, the late Mr. Chalfant and myself hankered 
after pf chon as a solution, but that will not work ont 
in the texts, In any case, the word involved must be, 
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on the analogy of similar expressions in similar positions, 
one of ill-omencd meaning. 

128. On further consideration, 1 think the fourth 
eharacter must not be equated with #7 hein, but should 
he as in No. 130, 2 ¢s't, hurriedly, to hasten. 

Shang ‘Tien appears to be a place-name, but I can 
throw no light upon it. 

Note the character yil in the Plate. It is here used 
as a place-name. But its sense of bearing or rearing 


children is lustrated by the composition of the character, 


viz, mother on the left and a new-born infant, indicated 
by the character -f, (oa, inverted, as at birth, below and 
to the right, A good example of the suggestive compound 
class of characters. 

130. The equation of the fourth character is to some 
extent conjectural. 

This fragment, which contains more than one very 
piquant riddle, apart from the passage translated, is, in 
my view, one of the most valuable in my collection, for 
it records the words of one who uses the phrase Va 
I Jén, “1, the One Man,” only uttered by the reigning 
Son of Heaven. Consequently this must be a record of 
a sovereign either of the Shang or of the succeeding 
Chou dynasty. The first column opens with “On the 
day Muei-ch'ou took an omen as to the King’s words” 
(ph £ A A pu wang yueh chéng), then follow Hix 
characters the purport of which I cannot fully under- 
stand, then the translated passage, which is succeeded 
hy what appears to contain a statement as to sacrificing 
to a personage whom Lo Chén-yii conjectures to be 
$ 3% Chu Kuei, the father of Ch'éng Tang, the founder 
of the Shang dynasty. (See Chavannes’ Mémoires /is- 
toriques, vol. i, p. 176.) 

131. I think that the second character, though it 
seems to be Jil eh’ian, stream, stands here for the word 
shui, water, used in the sense of floods. <A similar 
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sentence occurs on another fragment, H. 25, where rE 
chéng, the first month, takes the place of J, chiw, the 
ninth, 

132. Notice here and in Nos. 134 and 134 the 
characteristic use of ft ¢h'i. after the subject of the 
sentence, as though it were “The king his hunting", 
As Legge says, speaking of ita use in the Shu King, 
“Very often it comes between the nominative and the 
verb, making the nominative emphatic” (The Chinese 
Classics, vol. iii, pt. i, p. 654). 

133. I can find no trace of any place-name written as 
in the text. Can it be a variant of $8. also written 33 
yt, the rain-sacrifice, which also forms part of the name 
of a place in Honan ? 

134. There was an ancient locality of this name in 
what is now Shantung, apparently not far from the 
present border of Honan, (See Chavannes’ Mémoires 
historiqnues, vol, i, pp. 15-16, n. 4.) 

136. Professor Parker Jias pointed out to me that to 
render F yil by “and" jis not easily justified, It ix 
true, and perhaps we should read © to go to”, in place 
of “and ", 

139, The first character of this sentence on p. 56 is 
wrongly printed. It should be C, chi, 

The original of the fifth character, which ] have con- 
jecturally equated with td (4, represents, in point. of 
form, the left-hand half of RF (24, this left-hand half 
when written alone being snid by the Shuo Wen to stand 
for a word Juan, and detined ag “to arrange, control", 
This sense is the exact opposite of the common word 
‘ean, which means “disordered, confused ". Tt is to be 
suspected that there is some error in the Shuo Wu's 
text, and that the definition is right, but the indication 
of the sound wrong. The author of the Liu Shu Kun 
holds a similar view, pointing out that the Shuo Wen's 
definition and the sound attributed by Sun Shu-yen to 
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the character are irreconcilable. He also points out that 
in the Shu King the same character fil, a5 it is now 
printed in the text of that work, is in several places used 
as meaning #§ chih, to govern, regulate (while, I may 
add, in others it is used for “disorder’). He says he 1s 
unable to imagine how the confusion came about. If we 
suppose the true sound of the character @ was (2'it, not 
lwan, then it may be used in this passage and elsewhere 
on the bones for its homophone fq t:'%. However, 
I admit the equation is highly tentative. 

140, Note the simpler old form of sit, year, harvest. 
Té will be noticed that aiwi, water, floods, is here written 
in the normal ku wén form, and may appear to throw 
doubt on the equation of the second character in sentence 
No. 132 with aw, water. 

141, The second character should be #, and its 
romanized sound fai. Also the character A chi has 
been omitted, and should stand fifth. This sentence 
and No, 140 are on the same bone. 

142. I am not sure that my equation of the Inst 
character with §§ Awo is right. It seems possible that it 
is an ampler form of the last character in No. 126, which 
I believe to be [A] Asvwoyp. 

I am specially pleased to have identified the fourth 
character. It had resisted solution for about fourteen 
years, simple as it looks, and easy as it perhaps seems to 
guess—when you know it. Lo Chén-yii, p. 21, includes 
it (in reversed shape) among the frequent but unknown 
forms, Liu Tieh-yiin, in the preface to his T’ieh Viin 
Tsang Kuei, had published a courageous theory that this 
character, and that with which it is most often found 
“in this particular seription (viz. the fifth in this sentence), 
wére to be read JQ @& hui fu, and meant “ Serpent 
Father", which he surmised must have been a title of 
the Chief Diviner, though it has a more Satanic ring to 
me, But Lo Chén-yii has already identified the latter of 
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the two characters as (> wu (or wang), not-to-have, and 
T have at last equated the former with 7 yu, to have. 
It is, in form, probably a fuller variant of XZ yu, the 
right hand, which also occurs often on the bones as 
and sometimes as 4 . 

145. The last three characters might be rendered 
literally, “not that rain,” with chy serving to emphasize 
the negative pu. But I think it quite possible that we 
should regard ch’i as being used for its homophone $y eh’i, 
to expect, in which case we should translate “rain is not 
to be expected", So too in the next sentence below. 

146. The oracle seems to have been bothered by the 
weather on the morning of the forecast, for immediately 
following the sentence translated it is repeated, but 
with the negative oinitted. Perhaps they had not our 
meteorological formula, “Some rain in places, Cooler.” 

147. The variation in the usual formula from “aneestor 
so-and-so" to “father” is to be noticed. If we have to 
do, as seems most likely, with inquiries by or on behalf 
of reigning sovereiens, then the present sentence must 
relate to a son of one of the Shang dynasty rulers whose 
posthumous title ended with Ting. Perhaps, then, it was 
Ti I, who reigned 1191-54 Bc, whose father was 
Tai Ting. 

148. The third tharacter has proved a most trouble- 
some one. It constantly recurs on these relics, and 
appears to be, per se, what is now written > ho, to fit 
together, to join. From the contexts it seems to have 
#& Verbal force, and I have tentatively equated it with 
fa chi (kei in Pekinese), to give. 

The present passage'is the full inseription on the back 
of a model ecowrie. (These cowries are termed in 
legends “lucky fish.) The first three characters here 
aire on the right, the next three on the left side, and 
between them, in the middle line, are the Inst two, to he 
read, I suppose, separately, : 


these — 
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150, On a model cowrie. The eleventh character is 
written here, and fairly often elsewhere on the bones, in 
this contracted form. I have not ventured to equate the 
thirteenth character with any modern form. But it is clear 
from the context that it must be a verb, and it would suit 
very well if it were some word meaning to make or carve. 

The sign itself might be either two men or, more likely, 
two knives. There is in Kanghsi a character Jj, read 
tiao, and defined by the Yii P'ien Dictionary as Mf I 
tuan ta'il, to take by severing. The sense hardly applies — 
and no quotation is given. If, however, this fiao is 

' a variant of fj tiao, to chisel or engrave, we should have 
a very good sense for our character and could then read 

_ “the grandsons and sons carved (or engraved) a cowrie ” 

as a record. 

‘Tt is curious that we never find “ one cowrie” written 
— fi i yii, but always @ ff ¢ yi, though in the 
modern text I have used the common character to show 
the sense. See note to No, 8. 

| 151. The character ff} ts‘ has been accidentally 

omitted from the modern text on p. 58. | 
153, The original of the third character (omitted i in 
> the modern text) appears to be a very contracted form 

* of # yang, to exalt, to praise. iia 5 i yang kei 

| mean “to present with honour” 


maa. 1915: i 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


LE NOM DES TURKS DANS L'AVESTA 
Les chroniques du Céleste Empire racontent que le nom 
des Turks n'apparait dans l'histoire du monde quen 552, 
alors que les tribus qui avaient survecu a l'écrasement des 
Huns renversérent la puissance des Ibir (Jouen-jouen)," 


1 &F “Jouen-jouen”, anciennemont i-ib.(cf. In prononciation 
annamite ayép-Ayép de ces caractéres) =thim = ihil= shir, les py! de Rashid 
ed-Din, pluriel de Zbi, par ?=Fr (cf. les Sien-pi des Chinois, qui sont les 
Sibir, lesquela ont donné leur nom 4 la Siberie, et dont on trouve le 
nom écrit aps dans la chronique de Rashid ed-Din). Le chef de ces 
Turks était Toumin, -—- f], qui épousa la fille du prince de Wei, et 


prit le titre de Tl- khaghan (ffi #] Bl FF tii Kho-hanj, “Te grand 
khaghan, Je ne sais pourquoi lon a identifid Toumin avec le Boamin 
khaghan des inscriptions turkes de !'Orkhon ; jamais lee Chinois, qui 
transeriveut lea noms étrangers d’aprés un systéime tres scientifique, éb 
nullement an petit bonheur, n'auraient en Vidée de rendre le ¢ de 
Toumin par un 4b, Le titre souverain, ches les pouplades de race 
turke, telles les Huns, était tchabghou, qui était turk, tandis que celui 
de khaghan, qui appattenait aux Tbir tonghoures, était tonghouze, 
naturellement. On lit en effet dans histoire de In dynastie des Thang 
(elition primitive, chapitre 1944, p. 1) que, chex les Turks, le khaghan 
(tho-Aan) était le mime chef que lp fan-yu de Vantiquité, eb que sa 
femme, lu tho-howo-touenn {= khaghafoun = khaghan-toun), était la meme 
que In ngo-shew des temps anciens ; toni-ex, prononciation ancienne de 
fan-yu, représente t(chjabyhow, avec l'équivalence w= 9, ot Valternance 
rare, mais possible de g et gh (of. le tibdtain seng-yé transcrivant le 
sanskrit. sida), Ce titre de tehabghou était celui des chefs des Huns, 
aneétres des ‘Turks (Kang-mou, tching-jion, ch. 7, p. 107, annee lde notre 
dre; ch. 17, p. 95, ete.). Les Sibir tonghouzes, dont la puissance avait 


commencé on 93de notre ére (Aang-men, ch, 10, p. 57), avaient prix ie titre. 


de tchabghon (fan-ye) parce qu’ lour époque, c'étaient les Huns turks 
qui posaddaient Uhégémonio de |'Asie septentrionale, et, en 251, on voit 
un chef sibir, Mou-young-shé-kouel, recevoir da Fils du Chel le titre de 
“tehabghou supréme" (tei tan-yr; Kang-mow, ch. 17, p. 13), ce qui 
montre que le titre de tchabghou ¢ut, comme celui de ridja, rapidement 
besoin d'un amplificatif. Em 402 de notre tre, Touloun, souveruin des 
Jéou-jen, niire nom des Jowen: jouer = bir, ayant soimis tows les peuples, 
& l'Ouest, jusqu'au royaume de Yen-khi (Kharnashar), & (Est, juaqu’h In 
mer de Corée, nbandonna le titre de tchabghou, et prit le titre tonghoure 
de khaghan | Aang-mow, ch. 25, p. 30), pourmontrer ag monde altmicy me qu it 
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qui les employaient dans les mines de I’ Altai & leur forger 
des armes de fer, ‘ 

Le nom de Turk, ou tout au moins la racine dont il 
a été formé, existait A une époque bien antérieure au 
vit sitele de l'ére chrétienne. Thraétaona, dans l’ Avesta, 
a trois fils: Airiya (= Arya), qui recut I'Tran en partage ; 
Sairima, qui devint Je souverain de l'Ovcident, et Tura, 
qui fut maitre de l’Orient. Tl n’y a aucun doute que ce 
Tura, ancétre de la race des Turks, qu'il est iin possible 
de séparer de leur nom, né soit avestique, car il parait 
dans l'analyse du nask Citradét, telle que Ja donne le 
Dinkart Tuirya (=Turya), dans ]'4 vesta, parait comme 
epithete des pays touraniens,? A eté des pays sfinis, c'est- 
i-dire de la Chine, du Tehinistin, comme la nomme Je 
Boundahishn: ttiryandm,sdininam,déhinam dithyundm 
nardm ashaondm fravashayd yasameidé, “nous sacrifions 
aux fravashis des hommes saints des pays touraniens? 
chinois, des Dahya ",* e’est-A-dire, A n’en point douter, aux 
Mazdéens qui vivaient dans le pays turk, des marches 
de I'Iran anx frontiéres de la Chine, en Chine, et en 
Bactriane. Un certain Tara est cité dans le Fasht xiii, 
123, comme étant le pire du saint Fririzi? Les « Dinu 
touraniens ” paraissent A plusieurs reprises sous les espiees 
sibstituait la puissancodes tonghousesa celle des pouples de race turke, 
et co fut ce titre que Toumiin priten 552. Tl est vrisemblable que le 
titre de tchabghou se retrouve dans le mongol fehowboughen, avea Ie 
changement de I'a initial en ow, sous linfluenee de low final: ce mot 
aujourd'hui signitie “agile, alerte” +: on y remarqie In mime érolution 
Soman bique qui fh amend le ture tenn et a be plus cipnifier, dans le 
persan qui l'a omprunté, que ** joli ", 

' Darmesteter, Zeud-A veata, tom. iii, p. kviii, 

* Vasht xiii, 143, 

* Yasht xiii, 143. 

* Yosht xiii, 144. Les Dahia sont les Ada des Greca, les Ta-hin des 
Chinoia ; Vépoque do l'invasion des Sevthes, ils occupaiont la Bactriane 
(4. Darmoesteter, ibid., tom. ii, p. G54, nate). Ils habitaient les pays 
& Teat do la mer Caspienne, Il est difficile ile dater cette mention des 
Dahia, qui peut remonter depuis le vii® siécle avant Hotre ore jusqu'ans 


commencement de la soureraineté des Ariacldes sur Iran. 
* Darmesteter, ibid., tom, {i, p. 44, 
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d'ennemis malheureux des Iraniens: kiriimao asébish 
fresaiiit. dinundm hagvarepaitindm, “sinistres sont les 
demeures dévastées des chefs de myriades des Danu”,' 
ie mot baévare étant trés visiblement la traduction du 
terme fumen* “ 10,000," qui représente, comme chacun 
le sait,.l'unité supérieure, le corps d'armée, des hordes 
altaiques, Deux héros nomm¢s Ashavazdah, et un 
troisitme, nommé Thrita, invoquent Ardvisura Anahita 
pour qu'elle leur donne la victoire sur les chefs des 
“ Tinu touraniens ", ddnavdé tira, Kara*® |'Asabana, Vara * 
l'Asabana, et le trés puissant Diraékaéta, ce cyele étant 
indépendant de celui de Vishtispa, et certainement 
antérieur, sans que l'on puisse dire de combien, car 
Vishtaspa ent un songe dans lequel il vit lame de 
Thrita.® Afrasyab, l'ennemi acharné des Iraniens, est, 
dans le Boundahishn, qui copie le nask Citraddt de 
|'Avesta, le descendant de Tira, fils de Thraétaona, et 
Avesta Ini décerne J'épithéte flattense de “ bandit 
touranien”, mairyd tharyd.® 

On voit sans peine que la racine au moins du nom des 
Turks existait & l'époque & laquelle fut éerit l'Avesta, 
dont la rédaction, si bas qu'on la veuille placer, nen reste 
pas moins intiniment -antérieure au régne de Touman, 

| Vasht xiii, 38. 

2 Twwen dans In prononciation du mongol moderne ; primitivement 
toundn, aveo 'd tréa long tournant 4 T'o, tendant vers foumon ie = mon 
on japomnis ; moun, dans lea dislectes occidentaux, A l'époque mongole, 
comme Vindique la transcription tibttalne de ce caractere) ; toumén, 
fomda, encore au moyen lige (x-xiiit sidcle), comme Vindique assex tn 
prononciation actuelle du persan yay, qui tranecrit ce mot altaigie, 
Towndn, fonda, et aun empront trés ancien an chinots x fy fo-mern, 
Jeg dix mille”, | 

7 Co nom est le turk kera, le mongol féara, “noir,” qui est tres 
frequent dons l'onomastique des Turks et dea Mongols, 

‘ Probablement le nom qui est devenu quewr en turk-oriental gf, et 
qui signifie ‘adroit, rapide”, puis chef”, d'ou hls guewurtuk, ‘* objet 
ou homme avquel on accords tonte sa conflance” tote apbetarntel:, 

‘“reconnaltre quelqu’an comme chef.” 

* Vasht v, 73; Darmesteter, dend-Avesta, tom. lil, p. 454. 

" Yasht v, 41; Vasht xix, 56. 
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& une époque i laquelle les Huns étaient les maitres de 
l'Asie septentrionale., 
FE. Buocaer. 


MONGOL BOGHDO, “ SAINT” 

Le mongol boghdo, “saint,” ancicnnement bokhia, entre 
dans la composition du titre que prit Témutechin, 
4 limitation du nom posthaume des Fils du Ciel, quand 
il se proclama souverain des Mongols: soufow boghdo 
tchinkkiz khaghan, “saint et éminent empereur des 
guerriers indomptables,” ce qui traduit & peu pres le 
titre chinois {i 22 i H- 

Boghdo est léquivalent du mongol kheutoukhtou, qui 
traduit couramment le sanskrit rq et le chinois 
“saint ?; dans le Vocabulaire ouighour-chinois, boghtas, 
transerit / 2 1 pou-ta-seu, pluriel mongol en -¢ du 
mot mongol boghta,* est traduit 72 J. “homme saint ”* 

Ce mot bokhta est la transeription littérale du participe 
passif persan bolita, du verbe bokifan, “ sauver, racheter 


1 Saint “et oon sage, Ce sout les Missionnaires do la Compagnie 
de Jésus qui, par serupule religieux, ont imaginé de traduire 32 par 
“sage “, poor ne pas appliquer ldépithete de ** saint "4 des hommes qui 
n'ont pas été illaminés por la vérite chrétienne, I] ¥ a tine nuance 
entre cea deox traductions, quolque la sngesse populaire fasse dire 
& Mahomet af, wie al ae he ope Colul qui so connait lul-méme, par 
coln méme, connait son Seigoeur ”. 

® Co mot boghias est probablement ane forme mongole emprountée par 
les Ouighours, 4 'époque mongole, aveo be pluriel mongol en -«, comme 
il yon a d'autres exemples dans le Vocabulaire ouighour-chinois. Mais 
il peut également étre one trés ancienne forme turke avec ce mime 
pluriel en -« qui parait dans les formations pronominnles his, eft; bohtes 
gerait alora wn ploriel de majeaté, comme il semble que les Turks ont 
aimeé & on former, tels lea mote i, o'y, lesquela, Ala cour des souversins 
turks de Ia lignée de Témour le boiteux qui ont régné sur l'Indoustan, 
ont ¢limind du persan les singullers ...', 0; dans ce cos, le pluriel 
arabe 1) avfiya, que les Turks emploiont & Ia place du singulier J 
uni, ‘ening, ew. la traduction littérale e inconseiente du mluriel 


3 Dans Vexemplaire qu'il a envoyé & Ia Bihliothiyne Rovale, an 
desous de if A. de Pére Amiot no écrit “ sanctus, sa pientissimus ", 
o@ qui prouve qu'il y voyail un stade supérieur A-celni du “* sapiens”, 
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des peines éternelles,” dérivé de la racine bhuj, en sanskrit 
mué, dont la forme pehlvie bébhtak se lit dans un texte 
cité par le Lexique zend-pehlvi, o il est parlé d’ “un 
homme adulte et en état de grace” gabrd-t piirndg-t 
bdkhtak? Le participe passif pehlvi primitif békhe 
figure dans ce méme lexique comme traduction du zend 
buji2 C'est cette forme verbale que l'on trouve dans les 
noms chrétiens de Bokht-yeshon’, Los “sauvé par 
Jésus”, Sébokht, Asasia “ sauvé par la Trinite "ab 
c'est aux Chrétiens Nestoriens que les Mongols ont 
emprunté le mot persan bokita, “saint,” % une époque 
4 Jaquelle la langue pehlvie avait disparu pour laisser 
la place & Vidiome moderne.” 







E. BLOcHET. 


1 dn old zand-pablavi glowary edited . . . by Destour Hoshengjt 
Jamaspji . . . revised by Martia Haug, Stuttgard, 1807, p- a0. 

*[hid., p. 28. Le participe passif bakit est conserve en persan 
moderne sous la forme ws» qui est citée par le Borhan-i kat avec le 
sens de ‘fils; c'est littéralement “celui qui est ddlivré de 'emprisonne- 
ment dana le sein maternel"; Méciakn, en pehlvi, signifie ** delivrance, 
accouchement', En sanskrit, le participe pessif muita, de lo racine 
muc, qui est bhey en iranien, signifie, tout comme hokAfa, “un saint qui 
4 Tenoneé A toutes les contingences de co bas monde et qui s'est prépand 
pour Ia délivrance du samecra.” Hokita et mubta n'en sont pas moins 
rigoureusement indépendants, et bothfa n'est pas un empront mu 
sanskrit mubta qui efit danné en mongol, soit mokta, soit hobkfa, mais 
pas bokhia, ayed In gutturale aspirée. Boghda se trouve en ehag hated 
sous In forme tai, qui n'a rien A voir avec le mongol haghafour, “heros.” 
Boghda est essenticllement différent de Boyhdan yay, qui entre dans ia 
composition du nom du Boghdan Balkhan, eo Bulgarie. 

+ Le fait important est que bokAre a été empranté ag persan moderne, 
dont les formes s’étendent de la seconde moitié da ixt siécle a Tepoque 
actuelle, et non an pehlvi des Sassanides, quai fut on usage dans I"Iran du 
iv an viit sitcle. Le pebivi des Sassanides persista dans I'Iran bien 
aprés la conquéte musulmane: an vil" sidele, I'arabe empranta A lo 
langue de la Perse des mots terminés par -g, qu'il transerivit par le cs 
qui se pronongait alors y, et dont la valeur dj ost relativement moderne. 
Denx siécles plus tit, ces mots se terminaient pur un + pur, comme on 
le voit par la transcription dua nom du Khawarnak (5.4, qui se trouve 
dans des textes da premier siéele avant I'hégire, mais qui represente une 
forme empruntée aa v* siéclo, & Vépoque de Yerdégerd, pere de Bahram 
Gour, Ils dérivent de formes achiménides en -ba, et cotte finale -g 
a complétement disparu dans le persan moderne, qui prononce banda, oo 


Ps: ox 
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THE POETRY OF MUTANABBI 

The author of the note on the poetry of Mutanabbi 
(JRAS. 1915, Pt. I, p. 118) expresses the opinion that 
the passages selected and translated in my Literary 
History of the Arubs “are more caleulated to reveal the 
side of his poetry which is repulsive to Western readers 
than to suggest that, after making allowances for great 
differences in taste, Mutanabbi is really entitled to a high 
place among the poets of the East". This may or may 
not be so—anyhow, it is quite a fair view to take, but 
in the interests of sound criticism I think some protest 
should be made against his implicit assumption that he 
can display the genius of Mutanabbi in a truer light 
by translating twenty verses picked from various odes 
in the Diwin. While the examples chosen illustrate 
the poet's wit, ingenuity, and terse felicity of phrase in 


qui se prononcait bendag a l'époque de la conquéte, le pehlvi banda, 
Vachémeénide bandala, IT est difficile, faute de documents dates, de 
doterminer d'une fagon absolument précise lepeque de la chute de ot -g, 
qui est la caractéristique du passage du pehlvi au persan moderne, 
Il n’en est pas moins certain qa’é l'anbe de Iépoque classique, ce 
changement était radicalement opéré, car on ne trouve aucune trace 
de ces formes on -g, ni dans Roudégi, quai mourut en $20 de lhégire, ni 
dans la traduction de la chronique de Tabari, laquelle date de 352 de Ia 
mémeére, Si l'on remarque qu'il ya une difference de deux siccles entre 
les formes en -£, comme Khawarnak, et celles en -g, comme fanday, que, 
de plas, la morphologte du peblvi s'est conservée si longtemps intacte 
qu’Attar, au xii* sidele, emploie dans son Terkére? el-anitya des formes 
verbales qui sont da pehlvi pur, on est tente de placer, d'une fagon 
approximative, car rien ne saurait romplacer Vexistence d'une strie de 
documents dates, vers la milieu dn ii siecle de Ihégire, c'est-a-dire 
dans la seconte moitié du ix* siétela de notre ére, l'époque do la 
disparition totale du -y terminant les mots persans, qui dérivait du 
suffixe achéménide -Eo. Tlen résulte que les documents manichdens qui 
ont été trourés en Asie centrale, ot dans lesquels on remarque des mots 
qui se sersient terminés par -k en peblvi, en -y, vera I'époque de lao 
conquéte, comme frisitag “ange”, mais qui se terminent on -a, avec 
la chute totale du -&, tel jirishta, qui parait dans ces fragments, 
reposent non sur des textes pehlvia, mais bien sar des textes an berain 
moderne, postériours & l'année $50, ce qui est un fait qui ne manque point 
d'une certalne importance pour la détermination de la date des monuments 
découverte dans les cites en ruines du Turkestan chinois, 
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a form which English readers will hardly recognize as 
poetical, his most characteristic qualities are either not 
exhibited at all or are contemptibly dwarfed by the 
method which Mr. Dewhurst has adopted. Mutanabh 
is especially unsuited for such microscopic valuation, 
because an anthology of single lines reduces great merits 
and great faults to one level of littleness. In the book 
referred to above I have called attention to the masculine 
vigour of his verse, the sweep and splendour of his 
rhetoric, the luxuriance and reckless audacity of his 
imagination, Surely these are the grand features of 
his style that entitle him to “a high place among the 
poets of the East” and justify his reputation in the 
eyes of European critics. His pearls of wit and wisdom, 
though excellent of their kind, do not make him the 
great poct that he is, nor would their absence profoundly 
affect our judgment concerning him. 
Rerxvoip A. NICHOLSON. 


NOTES ON THE AVESTA 

Yasna XII, 9. Astuy¢ daéndm Mdazdayasnim fraspa- 
yaokhedhrim nidhdsnaithishem. This is rendered by 
Dr.. Mills (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi, p, 250) 
“T praise the Faith of Mazda, the Faith which has no 
fultering utterance, the Faith which wields the felling 
hulbert. The adjective nidhdsnaithishem means, how- 
ever, “ having put aside weapons,” i.e, peaceable, and this 
is a much more appropriate epithet for a religion whieh 
has never prided itself on being propagated by the aid 
of the sword. 

In the same verse the word biishyéintindmed is 
rendered “ of all that shall in future come to knowledge”, 
which seems an unnecessarily lengthy and not quite 
accurate equivalent of a word which 1s simply the 
genitive plural of the future participle of the verb bu 
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(to be), vide Jackson's Avesta Grammar, p. 187. The 
words /éitindmed bishyfintindmed may be simply 
rendered “existing and future”. 

Yasna XXX, 2. The second line of this stanza, 
Avafnaté siiot manunhd, is translated by Dr. Mills 
“See ye the bright flames with the (eyes of the) Better 
Mind”. It ts difficult to understand how the translator 
got this idea of flames out of the Avestic text, and 
neither the Pahlavi rendering nor Neryosangh’s Sanskrit 
paraphrase suggests anything of the kind. The word 
siicd 18 clearly the instrumental cose of an adjective 
qualifying mamanha, and the line simply means “See ye 
with a clear (or bright) understanding”. 

Yasht AVI, 19. Darmesteter (S.B.E., vol. xxiii, 
p. 275) renders Aiaédhi me hoed anido cemal vanhé 
kerenaoiti by “He makes it better for me that I should 
leave this earth”, The word ra¢kdé is, however, the 
accusative singular of the neuter noun raékanhk, meaning 
a furnace or forge, and the passage means “ He makes 
4 furnace better for me than this earth”, ie. Angra 
Mainyu says of Aarathushtra that he makes his life 
so intolerable that living in « furnace would be preferable 
to life in such conditions. 

Yasna LX, 5. Dr. Mills takes the words asha drujem 
a4 a nominative and accusative and understands aint! 
(let conquer) along with them. It seems more natural 
to take asia drujem to be a compound adjective in 
aoreement with vdcim, and to render the last words of 
the verse “ Let truthful speech overcome falsely spoken 
words, which violate righteousness ". 

Yasna XLV, 8. This stanza begins with the lines— 


Tém né staolaish nemanhé & vivareshd 

Né st! cashmaini vyddaresem, 
This is translated (SBE. xxxi, 128) “Him in our hymns 
of homage and of praise would I faithfully serve, 
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for now with mine eye I see him clearly”. A more 
eorrect rendering would be “Him in our praises of 
homage I desire to serve, for I have now beheld him im 
my eye”. Vivaresho is a desiderative formation from 
vares (to work), of the same kind as mimctghsho (from 
manj, desiring to magnify), which occurs in the next 
stanza but one in the same hymn (vide Jackson's 
Grammar, p. 193). Vyadareshem is not the present but 
the imperfect tense, from the root dares, with the two 
prefixes vi and @ before it. 

Yasna XLV, 1. The last two lines of this stanza 
are as follaws :-— 


Néit duihitim dush-sastish ahitm merdshyat 
Akd varand drequio hisvdo dvereto. 


In the second line Dr. Mills reads hised, I have not 
got Geldner's text available for reference, but it would 
appear from Kanga’s very useful Avesta dictionary 
(p. 588) that hisvd is the reading adopted in it. 

The first of these lines presents no difficulty. 
Daibitim is an adverb, and not an adjective qualifying 
ahiim (which is not feminine), The rendering given 
by Professor Jackson in his Persia, Past and Present 
(p. 65), viz. “Nevermore shall he, vile Teacher, the 
world destroy”, is much nearer the literal sense of 
the words (“Let mot the evil teacher again destroy 
the world”) than that given at p. xxxiv of his Grammar, 
vic. “Nor let the wicked teacher your second life 
destroy ". 

The second line, however, is much more troublesome. 
Dr. Mills originally seems (vide Study of the Gathas, 
p. 219) to have preferred to take dverefé in the sense 
of professing, and he then rendered the line “Nor 
infidel evil creed loudly profess”, but in the Sacred 
Books of the East his version is * The wicked is hemmed 
in with his faith and his tongue”. Professor Jackson 
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has also given two different renderings of the line, the 
earlier one being, “The perverted sinner your tongues 
with his false faith,” and the later, “ Wicked Avower, 
he, of a sinful faith with bis tongue.” 

The words «ald and verwnd are both clearly in the 
instrumental case and agree together, meaning “ with 
a wicked belief", Dreguio is the nominative singular 
of the adjective dreguant (vide Jackson's Grammar, 
p. 86), meaning demoniacal or irreligious. Hized would 
be the instrumental singular of Aisi (tongue), whereas 
hizvdéo would be the genitive of hizw, a noun of the same 
meaning. Avareté ia a nominative noun or adjective, 
derived from the root varet (vertere, to turn), The whole 
line seems, therefore, to mean literally, “The pervert 
with his wicked faith, irreligious of tongue.” 

kK. P. Dewnunrsr, LCS, 
THE TAXILA SCROLL OF THE YEAR 156 

In Sir J. H. Marshall's case, ns set out in his seeond 
paper at p. 191 ff above, about the translation and bearing of 
the dates of this record and the plate of the year 78, only 
one point presents itself to me as calling for notice’ He 
has suggested (p. 195) that the writers of the Khardshthi 
records of Taxila may have used modes of expression 
differing from those of the writers of the Brihmi records 
of the same period at Mathura and other places. But the 
Khardshthi reeords are Indian records, written In «an 
Indian dialect and character, and framed by Indians, just 
like the Brihmi-records. Every line of them shows that 
they are subject to just the same principles of construc- 
tion and imterpretation with the Brihmi records, And 

1 I do hot propose to write anything more at present on the goneral 
question, the date of Kanishka, That matter is one which must be 
decitled, not by argument or constructive evidence, but by the clear 
showing of some inscription which will be conclusive one way or the 


other; and this, it is hoped, may be found ere long, a4 a result of the 
explorationa which are belong made, 


4 
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the obvious meaning of the dates in the Brahmi records 
is @ sure guide, no matter what may be the exact order 
of the words, to the understanding of similar entries in 
the Khardshthi records: 

By way, however, of a supplement to what I have said 
in-my previous paper! I must make a few more remarks 
about the wording of the two dates, and for that purpose 
must give the clauses themselves again. 

The Taxila plate of the year 78 
There is no question here about the reading: it runs :— 
sarhvachharaye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahath- 
tasa mogasa panemasa masasa divase palichame 5. 


Here, the word mogasa is shown plainly to be the 
genitive singular of a name Moga, partly by the royal 
titles which stand before itin apposition to it, and partly 
by the next word being clearly recognizable os the name 
of a month and so not giving another title or a name. 

I take the position of the word mogasa, with its titles, 
—namely, after the statement of the year and before that 
of the month, ete., instend of before the year, or after 
the whole date with some such word as rajam. to govern 
it,— as intentional, with «a view to making it dependent 
on what follows it. I therefore translate the clause thus :-— 

“In the seventy-eighth year, 78; on the fifth day, 5, 
of the month Panéma of the great king, the 
great one, Moga.” 

And I take the clause os showing, not simply that 
Moga was reigning in the year 78, but probably also that 
he began to reign in that same year." 

Professor Biihler, however, took moyasa as dependent 
on what stands before the titles, and translated thus :4— 


1 JRAS, 1914, p, 002. | 

® See my remarks in JRAS, 1007, p. 1014. I ought perhaps to have 
repeated them in my previous paper on the record of the year 136. 

* Epi. Jna,, vol. 4, p. 56. 
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“In the seventy-eighth year—78—of the great king, 
great Moga, on the Sth—5—day of the month 
Panéma.” 

But the position on the main point remains the same: 
on the analogy of the dating of all the early Indian 
records, the record is not dated in the year 78 of an 
era founded by Moga, bat is dated, and places him, m 
the year 78 of an unspecified era founded by someone 
else. This was seen plainly by Professor Biihler, who 
added the remark :—“ The year 78 is, of course, not that 
of the reign of Méga, but of the era which he used,” 
and cited for comparison the inscription of Rudradiman 
which I have quoted (with others) in my previous paper. 
And I feel sure that, even if there should be just now 
any inclination in any quarters to endorse the under- 
standing of it otherwise, a careful consideration of the 
early inscriptions in general will destroy it. 


The Taxila scroll of the year 196 

The troublesome word here is that one which stands 
next after the figures of the year. The later reproduction, 
however, fig. 1 in the Plate at p. 192 above, makes it 
clear, as claimed by Sir J. H. Marshall, that the word 
is ceyetad : and it does nob seem necessary to say anything 
more as to what else might be found in the place of that.’ 
Accordingly, the text here runs :— 

si 136 ayasa ashadasa masasn divase 15, 


1 Sie J. H. Marshall, indeed, has suggested (p. 193) that it might be 
urged that the soribe wrote what he did not intend to write. In support 
of such a claim; it could be pointed out that the record certainly has 
some strange mistakes ; for instance, in line 2 there seems to be oan 
omission of the vowel ¢, so that we have pufrens igen. plur.) instead of 
putrena (instr. #ing-) ; in line & the fa of Tochhetloc has certainly been 
omitted: s also in line 4 the feo of sorro-seqtoana was omitted ; and in 
line 5 there is an omission of the da of eafofiidana, 1 thot was the intended 
word, With such instances before us, we might quite ressonably find 
here, too, somo important omission or other mistake. But we will 
accept the word as it actually stands, 
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The only question is: what is the meaning of the word 
ayaa ? 

Sir Jd. H. Marshall claims that, because this word has 
the same position as that held by the word moqusa in the 
record of the year 78, therefore it must be the genitive 
singular of a proper name, and must mean “of Aya’. 

Even 1f that were the case, the record would still not 
set up an era of Aya and be dated in the year 136 of such 
an era, On the analogy of everything that is taught by 
the dating of the early Indian records, it would be dated, 
and would place Aya himself, in the year 196 of an 
unspecified era founded by someone else. 

But, to the acceptance of this word as giving a proper 
name, there is an obstacle which has been recognized by 
Sir J. H. Marshall himself;* namely, that no titles of any 
kind are attached to it. And on the analogy here, again, 
of all the early Indian records, this itself, even apart from 
other considerations, is a fatal objection:* not in the 
Kharéshthi, any more than in the Brahmi records, do we 
ever find a king mentioned without a plain indication of 
his rank, 7 | 

The word «yaaa does not mean here “of Aya”. The 
record does not set up an era of Aya. And no amount 
of special pleading can establish any such view. 

As to what the word really does mean, I do not hésitate 
to say now, on the strength of the forms aammi and 
“yams, =aemin,® that it must be an equivalent of asya, 
‘of this’. Accordingly, the record says :-— 


“In the year 136: on the day 15 of this present 
month Ashadha :"— 


' JRAS, 1914, po O76, 

* See fully my remarks in JRAS, 1014, p. 7. 

2 Pischel, Grommatit der Prorit-Sprachen, € 490. I had overlooked 
these forms when 1 wrote my previous paper. Pischel has: referred 
them to the stem idam; in preference to étod according to the Indian 
CrAMMarinns, 
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Or, with vasasa= varshasya understood :-— 
“In the year 186: on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadha of this year.” 
Either rendering is acceptable: but there is, I think, 


a preference in favour of the second one, 
J. F. Feet. 


THE DATE OF THE RAMAYANA 

The arguments of Professor Jacobi' on the date of the 
Ramayana are of the greatest value and importance, and 
it is therefore of interest after a lapse of over twenty 
years to consider to what extent their validity can be 
accepted. 

1. The conclusion from language * is that the epic must 
have been written in a period before a Praikrit was the 
popular form of speech in the country, Oudh, in which 
the epic in its kernel was produced. Now by Agoka's 
time, and probably in the Buddha's time, a Prakrit was 
there the popular speech, and thus the epic may be held to 
belong to the sixth century Bc. The epic language is, 
indeed, of a more recent type than the Bhasi of Panini; 
that fact is not, however, a sign of a date later than Panini, 
but proves that the epic was the speech of a class outside 
the Sistas, to whom the Mahdbldsya ascribes the norm of 
Sanskrit proper. This fact explains why Panini ignored 
the epic language: it did not conform to the speech of 
the Sistas, and on the other hand it was not, like the 
speech of the Bréhimanas, an older form of that speech, 

This is by far the most effective argument for the early 
date of the epic speech. It is useless to see archaisms 
proper in the Ramayana, as 1 have sought to show 
elsewhere” The epic speech is undoubtedly in #& more 


1 Pas Rimiyana, Geachichte und JuAalt (Bonn, 1693). The arguments 
are accepted with some modification by Professor Macdonell, Sanabrit 
Literature, pp. 305 seqq. 

= pp. 112-10. 

2 RAS. 1910, pp. 1321 seqq. ; contra Michelson, ibid. 1911, pp. 109 
fatty d)- Lb Bohtlingk, AU MAG , uliit, 50 seqyq. . Jacobi, pp. 5 a0: 
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advanced stage of development than Panini’s Bhasa, 
but it is a perfectly reasonable view that it could be 
contemporaneous with it and represent the speech of 
a different class of the population. This is perfectly im 
harmony with the general facts of the differentiation of 
class in India, and it has a very striking support in the 
soliloquy of Hanumant when he deliberates' whether to 
address Sita in speech which is manugi and sarmahbrta or 
to speak in sermshrta speech dvijatir wa. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that here we have a plain contrast 
between the Sanskrit of men generally and of the Sistas; 
both are expressly called samshrtdé, and therefore it is 
impossible to see in the first a Prikrit speech, nor 1s such 
a speech ever mentioned in the epic. Moreover, the view 
that epie Sanskrit and Prakrit developed independently 
and that the first is not a remodelling of the second is 
supported by Jacobi's acute observation that Pali uses the 
aorist frequently, the perfect seldom, as a narrative tense, 
epie Sanskrit uses the perfect frequently and the aorist 
rarely. 

As an argument for the date of the Ramdayana itself, 
there is less to be said for the argument, unless we accept 
the view that the epic speech largely owed its fixation to 
Valmiki’s work. For that there seems no reasonable 
evidence, and while this is the ease it must be admitted 
that we are left to conjecture at how Inte a date the epic 
speech could be used for the composition of an epic with 
claims to popularity,= This depends on factors which we 
have no materials to estimate. To what degree of 


1 y, 30, 17, 18, 

* See Jacobi, pp. 62-3, and ef. Hertel, Tantrdbiyiyiin, pp. § seqq.: 
Thomas, JRAS. 1910, pp. 972-3. Tt must be remembered that the 
Vedio period had a contemporaneous literature of a popular character, 
though little of it is preserved in the texte. There is o fragment. of it 
in a verse preserved in KB, xxvii, 1, which hos eseaped the notice of 
Lindner, of Aufrecht (ZDMG, xxxiv, 175-6), and the Vedie Concordance 
alike, and which contains the form yamahi, clearly of popular character. 

Juas. 1015. | | pa 


+ 
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popularity did the poem really aim? How far could the 
several classes understand Sanskrit even when they did 
not speak it? How far were those who did not speak or 
understand Sanskrit able to enjoy it on the strength of 
explanations given in vernacular? ‘To these questions, 
which could easily be multiplied, we have no means of 
replying, and the most that seems reasonable is to say 
that such an epic as the Ramayana was more probably 
composed a century before than a century after the period 
of Asoka, in the literary language of the Ksatriya class. 
With this date, the fourth century B.c., accords adequately 
the fact that Panini does not happen to cite the name of 
a personage of the Admdyana, as he would very possibly 
have done had the great work of Valmiki existed. It 
must be remembered that several of the personages of the 
Mahabhirata appear in Panini. 

On the other hand, it is really inconceivable that after 
Pinini’s influence had spread the epic language should 
have been created as a mode of rendering a story 
originally framed in Prakrit. What did happen with 
the spread of his authority was that the Kavya poets 
refined the epic language by throwing aside its irregu- 
larities and conforming in the main to Paninis rules, 
though they show their historical connexion with the 
epic by their use of the narrative perfect irrespective of 
Panini’s restriction, and by occasional deviations from his 
norms which can be traced in the epic. Moreover, the 
evidence which has steadily accumulated for the early age 
of the Kavya literature is a decided argument against any 
attempt to date the Kamiyana in the first century B.C. 
Despite the fact that the Haméyana has characteristics 
which anticipate the Kavya style’ there is a very real 
difference between the style of that poem and the style 
of Aévaghosa’s Buddhacariia, and the later work is 


' See Jacobi, pp. LID-27. 
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admittedly and clearly a court epic as contrasted with 
a work with a more popular appeal. 

2. From the metre as compared with that of the Pali 
texts it is impossible to derive any clear argument. That 
the éloka in Valmiki is a better and more regular verse 
than the Buddhist dloka is perfectly true, but apart from 
Jacobi's' arguments from the incorreetness of Buddhist 
texts, the carelessness of composers of non-literary works, 
the use in Pali of the Arya metre, and the difficulty of 
adopting the language to the metre, it is impossible to 
hold that any relation of time can be deduced from the 
metres of works in different languages, when these metres 
are of a detinite type which can easily be imitated. 
Moreover, we know that works like the Brhaddeoaté and 
the Rgvidhine, which belong to the fourth century n.c.2 
show a similar form of metre to the epic, and we are 
therefore entitled to say that the epic metre points to 
a period about that date. 

3. Stress is laid by Jacobi* on the fact that Pataliputra 
is never mentioned in the epic, and yet by Megasthenes’ 
time it was the chief city of India, and it was founded by 
Ajatagatru’s son or grandson, Kalasoka. The force of 
this argument rests on the fact that the epic mentions 
other places where the fame of the epic spread, such as 
Kanéambi, Kanyakubja, Girivraja, Dharmiranya, and 
Kampilya, but passes over Pataliputra. We have, how- 
ever, no proof of the greatness of the town before the 
Maurya period, and therefore this argument only aids us 
to a date in the fourth century Bc. The same conclusion 
can be derived from the further consideration that the 
poet ignores the existence of any great empire, and 
apparently must have flourished before the foundation of 


1 Jacobi, p. 24. 

2 Sen Macdonell, Brhaddenid, i, pp. Exti-i¥ ; Keith, JRAB. 1912, 
pr. TED seqg. 

@ pp. 101-4. 
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the power of Magadha, which is reflected in the Mahd- 
bhérata account of Jarisandha. But it is impossible to 
earry the date further back by any argument based on 
the omission of any mention of Srivasti, which was in the 
Buddha's time the capital of Prasenajit, or the mention of 
Mithila and Visalaé as two separate states. Still less is it 
important that in the fifth century nc. the Iksvaku power 
was in decay and the poet wrote his preface in i, 5 at 
a time when the Ikavaku race was at its height of power, 
There is nothing here that a poet could not legitimately 
produce or omit even if he wrote in the fourth century 
B.C. The only part of the argument which is of real 
weight is the apparent ignorance by the poet of an 
Indian empire of Magadha and its capital. 

4, Sati is practically not referred to in the kernel 
of the epic; it flourished with official recognition in 
Magadha in Megasthenes’ time, and it is perfectly fair 
therefore to hold that this fact is an argument of some 
slight weight in favour of a date before the third 
century EC. But we cannot take this as proof of 
a sixth century date. 

5. Stress is laid by Jacobi! on two astronomical 
arguments, according to the first? of which Pusya was in 
the sky from the beginning to the end of the night at the 
winter solstice, ic. in the seventh century p.c.; while 
according to the second* the poet must have seen a total 
eclipse of the sun, probably in the sixth (546, 548, or 574 
B.¢,)oreighth century p.c, (719,794 B.c.). Neither of these 
arguments can be taken as a serious contribution to the 
question. The first depends on the meaning of Pugya- 
nifah, and on the theory that the notice cannot be 
a traditional one, while the second is based on the 
gratuitous assumption that only a total eclipse could 
explain the description, 

' pp. 108-19, 
dimulyena, iti, 16, 12 * Ibid. iii, 23, 12 seqe, 
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These arguments so far go, not to prove a date before 
the sixth century BC, as Jaeobi holds, but a probable 
date in the fourth century Be. and it is worth con- 
sidering what can be said against such a date. (1) The 
term Yavana is actually found in i, 54 and iv, 40, but 
both passages are for quite other reasons clearly not parts 
of the kernel of the text’ There is therefore reason to 
regard the absence of any reference to the Greeks as 
bearing out the main thesis of a comparatively early date. 

(2) The Daseratha Jatake contains a verse which 
deserves consideration ; it runs— 

dase vassisahussini satthim vassasatani ce 

kambugivo mahabaha, Ramo rajjam akarayi, 
and must be compared with the Ramayana, vi, 128: 

duss vorscachasrant data varsaéatani. ca 

bivdtrbhit sahitak grimin* Rime rajyam akdrayat. 
Jacobi concludes that the epic is the source of the Pali 
verse, while the opposite theory has been equally main- 
tained.*® The Jitaka itself doubtless is an attempt to 
turn the Rama story to pious purposes, and it cannot be 
held to be an older version or source of the Hadméayena. 
On the other hand, the diversity of the verses and the 
variants of the epic verse point to both using an older verse 
of the same traditional type as those of which specimens in 
Sanskrit are preserved to us in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the Safapatha Brihmana, as said of great’ kings. 
Therefore the Jitaka of unknown date throws no light 
on the epic. 

(3) Nothing can be made out of the relation of the 
Rdmdyana to Buddhism. On the argument of Hopkins, 


! Jacobi, pp. o7 Beqaq., 50 eeqa. 
"It is important to note that the first half of the second line is 


variously read (clfaiobebhayatrodho and evanigurasamdyukio) aod that 


the line appears at i, 1. 07 in a changed form. 

* Liiders (GN. 1897, pp. 126 seqq.), who argoes for a Prakrit original 
form for the old veressin such cuges, 

* Great Epic of India, p. 390. 
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in the ease of the Mahabharata, if the epic were an attack 
on Buddhism, it could not well have been produced in 
Kosala before the second century me. But that it 
contains such an attack is most improbable, and the 
only reference to Buddha is clearly a Inte interpolation, 
probably of the second century Bc. or still later, 

(4) The question of Lanka is difficult, Was it Ceylon, 
and was Ceylon so called in the sixth century nc. and 
known to a poet in Kosala? The evidence that Lanka 
was Ceylon is extremely weak: the oldest names for the 
island are Tamraparni and Sithhala, and it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the identification of the more or 
less mythical Lanka with Ceylon is the product of the 
spread of the poem as Jacobi has argued! It is perfectly 
clear that the conquest of the south, as Lassen? suggested, 
or the spread of Aryan civilization, as Weber? thought, 
is not the kernel of the epic, and Jacobi's explanation * 
of the underlying myth of Rama, Sita, and Hanumant is 
the most convineing yet offered. With it disappears any 
ground for holding that the mention of Ceylon is natural, 
and the poet's extremely vague view of the south as 
suggested by his references tell in favour of an early date. 

(5) The relation of the Riimadyana in metre to the 
Mahibhdrata has been elaborately considered by Hopkins § 
who finds in the Ramayana not merely a more refined 
type of éloka than that of the Mahdbhirata, a fact which 
would naturally be aseribed to mere individual ability 
and taste, but also a later type, equivalent to that of the 
peeudo-epic. He proceeds to date the pseudo-epic type 
and that of the epic generally as not before the second 
century B.Cc., because the Mahibhisya quotes from an epie 
source verses which deviate far more than any Mahii- 
butrata verses from the norm of the sloka | 


: : , Viz. in having 
the first and third Pidas ending in 


— st —— —— and 


' pp. 90-3. * dnd. Ale. §, 5B, * Inet, Lat. pp. 102, 
* pp. USO seca. * Op, cit, pp, 233-9. 
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— —~— = respectively, and in having a final Pada in 
— —— =. The reasoning is surely an impossible one, 
for apart from the fact that the Mahdbidsya also knows 
perfectly regular verses of epie type,’ there is not the 
slightest evidence that the verses are typical of the second 
century 1c. There is nothing to suggest that the verses are 
verses made by the author of the Ma/dabhdsya, or that they 
represent the contemporaneous stage of epic versification, 
and once that is conceded,as it must be, no argument of date 
ean possibly be drawn. The real argument is a different 
one: the verse of the epie is a freer verse than that of the 
classical poetry and a stricter verse than that of the 
Upanisads, and of the two epics the Rdmdyana shows 
a greater limitation in the use of the Vipulis, From the 
latter fact the posteriority of the Aamdyana cannot 
safely be deduced, because it is the work of an individual 
of great ability, and we cannot even say that the Aadmd- 
“yana must be later than the Upanisad slokas, since the 
epic is not the work of the same hands or school as the 
Upanisads. To get a positive date, we are reduced 
to secking some works of approximately similar metre 
which can on other grounds be dated, and as already 
mentioned the nearest parallels are such texts as the 
Brhaddevata* and Ravidhiana. These texts can reason- 
ably be compared with the epic because their contents in 
part belong to the epic tradition, and they yield us the 
reasonable view that the epic might be, as far as metre is 
concerned, of the fourth century. It is true that the 
Brhaddevata is possibly somewhat older in form than the 
epic? but there is no such distinction as can enable us to 
deny the possibility of a similar date. But it should be 
emphasized that the metrical evidence is not convincing 
proof of date, as once a general norm of the sloka waa 
arrived at in the fourth or third century Bc. that 


1 Grent Epic of Inelia, p. 472. * Keith, TRAS, 10046, pp. 1 seqq. 
* See Oldenberg, GN. 1900, p. 234. 
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norm might be observed for many years after. Even 
then, if we accept the theory ' that the Pindu epie could 
not be written until the fall of the Buddhist kingdom in 
the second century 6.¢., the fact that the metre of that 
epic is on the whole rather less accurate and more archaic 
than that of the Ramayana cannot be used aa an 
argument for the date of the Ramayana in the second 
century BC. or later, There is nothing in the least 
improbable in a poet like Valmiki adopting a refined 
form of sloka while the more careless form lasted on for 
many generations thereafter. 

The general relation of the two epics’ shows nothing to 
contradict this view; the Ramdyane is clearly known to 
the later Mahabharata, while the addenda to the former 
poem recognize the JJoahdhluirata, Again, the Ramayana 
Knows the Kuru story, but not anywhere the Pandus. 
The Pandus are known at soonest to Panini, as he 
mentions Yudhisthira, and in this fact as contrasted with 
the silence of the Rimdyana we have a support for 
a fourth century date for that epic, even allowing for 
difference of place between Panini and the Ramayana. 

(6) No argument against this date can be derived from 
the identitieation of Rima with Visnu, for this is clearly 
a later part of the epic. In the main body of the work 
the great god is rather Indra? a fact which points partly 
to an early dating and partly to the fact that the 
Kamayana represents the religious views of the Keatriya 
rather than of the priestly class. 

(7) No stress can be laid on the mention of the King of 
Anga in the Reyasriga episode (i, 9-11) as connected 
with Dagaratha. Jacobi, indeed, concludes from it that, 
as Anga as a kingdom fell a victim to the advance of 
Magadhs, no poet would have inserted this detaj] of the 
contemporaneity of the Anca king with Dagaratha after 


' Hopkins, op, cit. p. 399. * Thid., pp. 60 sega. 
4 Jacobi, p. 198, 1. 1. ‘ p. LOL, ; 
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the fall of the kingdom. But the episode is a late one, 
far from primitive,’ and it might just as well be argued 
that the connexion of the kings was made in the second 
century B.C, when the fall of Magadha allowed Anga to 
revive its power. 

(8) If Janaka of Videha could be dated, as suggested 
by Professor Hoernle? about 500 Bc, as a contemporary 
of Ajitaéatru, then the date before 500 Bc, suggested by 
Jacobi would be at once disposed of. But this identitica- 
tion of Ajitasatru of the Upanisads with the Buddhist 
Ajitasattu cannot possibly be held to be correct.” 

On the whole, therefore, it appears to me that while 
the date before 500 nc, cannot well be maintained, there 
is no reason to go below a date before 300 n.c. for the 
kernel of the Ramayana. With this date all the evidence 
accommodates itself fairly easily and naturally, and there 
is removed one difficulty which interferes with the 
acceptance of Jacobi’s theory. He lays just stress on the 
probability that the Mahd@bhd@rata was in large measure 
redacted in the Pindu interest by poets, after the writing 
of the Ramayana, under the influence of that poem, and 
he gives as the place of this redaction Paficila, where the 
Pandu fomily was clearly popular. This is a very 
reasonable theory, and with the fourth century date 
suggested fits in well with Hopkinss suggested date of 
400-200 n.c. for the first Pandu version of the epic. It 
is no real objection to this that the Ma/db/irata metre 
remains freer in its earlier portions even in the redaction 
preserved (after 200 #.¢.) than in the Ramayana, The 
metrical form of the latter poom is due to the unity of its 
authorship, that of the former to the diversity and to 
the absence of the hand of one author of genius, who 
introduced a more refined and elegant style of metre, 


! Liiders, GN. 1807, pp. 104 sexe. 
® Reith, ZDMG, Ixii, 138, 199, 
| Osieofogy, p. 106. 
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OF the final date of the completion of the Ramayana 
with the first and seventh books nothing definite can be 
said, except that the mention of Yavanas and general 
probabilities suggest that the second century B.c. saw 
most of the work complete, as was also the case (in the 
view of Hopkins) with the Mahabharata. 


A. Berrienpare Kerra. 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 


Mr. Pargiter’s note in the last number of the Journal 
(pp. 141-7) on the Puranic account of the dynasties of 
the Kali age asks for certain information, which I shail 
attempt to give with as much brevity as is possible. 

1. Hhavisye kathitan has precisely the same sense as 
the vl. of various MSS. (above, 1914, p: 1023), bhavisyan : 
the kings are told of as fufwre kings or told of as kings 
im the future. I take the obvious view that bhavisye 
and thawsyin have the same sense as in bhavisya ye 
nrpis tathd. Mr. Pargiter has to emend bhawsyan to 
avoid this obvious conclusion, which is in truth fatal to 
his theory. 

2. Mr. Pargiter (pp. 142, 147) asks when the dynastic 
account was compiled, whence came the material and in 
what shape it existed, and what the author did with it 
when he composed the prophetic account which is found 
in the Puranas. To these questions I have no answer 
to give; Mr. Pargiter, who calls them “ elementary 
questions ", has attempted an answer, and ny purpose in 
the paper to which his note is a reply was to show that 
the evidence on which he bases that answer is wholly 
insufficient to justify his conclusions. That there Was 
4 common source for the dynastic account in the 
Purfinas is common property and has for yenrs been so. 
Mr, Pargiter’s contribution to the argument is a detailed 
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theory of versions and dates (1914, p. 1022), the first part 
of which, the derivation of the list from the Bhavisya, 
rests on the evidence dealt with in the last paragraph. 

3. In the Vayu and the Brahmanda Puranas 
Mr. Pargiter insists that the phrase bhavisyafy )-jiaihk 
must mean “men who know the Bhavisya Purdna”, and 
not “men who know the future”, because in effect the 
Satra could only quote as his authority Vyfisa and not 
others who had the knowledge from him. The Matsya 
has viprair gitah puritanaih, which obviously proves 
the contrary and shows that it was sufficient to quote 
sages, and that therefore bhavigyajiaih merely means 
“men who know the future”. Mr. Pargiter's arguinent 
(p. 142) is indeed incomprehensible to me, unless he 
considers that uddkriah and gitah can be distinguished 
as meaning “enunciated for the first time” and “repeated 
from older tradition " respectively, and such o distinction 
can certainly not be shown to exist, 

4. As regards the question of dates (pp. 142-4), 
Mr. Pargiter objects tony calling his theory of reading 
numerals a wild conjecture, and considers it pointless 
to show that his results are not acceptable even to 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who treats his work with greater 
faith than can I. He also, incorrectly, accuses me of 
suppressing the fact that he said that “the line” about the 
Tusiras was corrupt; I expressly said (1914, p. 1021) 
“ correcting the Mufsya”, words doubtless overlooked by 
Mr. Pargiter. The conjecture is wild, because it has no 
warrant in grammar or probability, and it cannot be too 
clearly realized that the introduction of theories of this 
kind into serious discussion is merely to distract attention 
from the seeking of solutions which rest on solid founda- 
tions, Anything can be proved by emending texts and 
inventing new meanings. Again, we ore told that the 
line about Yajiiaéri reigning for nine years in five MSs, 
of the Matsya must be a contemporary reference. To 
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this T have replied that the present may be prophetic, and 
have actually quoted a parallel prophetic present in 
another case in the same text, and Mr. Pargiter, who 
I presume cannot deny the prophetic use of the present, 
only says that my parallel is not similar; for this 
assertion he gives no reason, and there is none. 

5. Mr, Pargiter thinks that the argument ex silentio 
regarding the Guptas ie incontestable, But this position 
is illogical; we know that the dynastic accounts were 
subject to alteration and on the theory maintained by 
Mr. Pargiter were in the ease of the Blavisya actually 
modified from time to time; we also know- that in the 
ease of the Matsya such modification did not take place, 
There is no possible ground on which we ean say that the 
fact that the Matsya stops at a certain point in its 
dynastic list proves that it was not redacted later than at 
that point. That a Purina redacted under the Guptas or 
under Harsa cannot contain a dynastie list stopping short. 
of the Guptas or Harsa is an assertion which will not be 
accepted hy anyone who realizes that we really know 
nothing as to the circumstances of the redaction of these 
works. Nor does it improve Mr, Pargiter’s case to 
ascribe to me two conjectures: about the date of the 
Matsya, The first alleged conjecture is a sugcrestion of 
a view which Mr. Pargiter might more reasonably have 
taken on his own general principles; the second alleged 
conjecture is the statement that the mention of Huns in 
the Matsya is “rather more plausible if we regard the 
Matsya as redacted in the fifth century”. The actual 
date of the redaction is not, in ny opinion, capable of 
proof by any available evidence, 

6. There is no real parallel between my arguments 
from the silence of Vedic texts and that from the silence 
of the Purinus, Mr, Pargiter, | regret to find, ig unnhle 
to appreciate the position which I have taken up and is 
convinced that I have shifted ny ground, I ean only 
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therefore onee more explain what I have actually con- 
tended in regard to the silence of Vedie texts in thie 
matter of Tridatku, ete. (1) These texts, viz. the 
Saibhitis and the Brihmanas, before, say, (00 Bc. are not 
books of historie purpose; they are ritual in purpose and 
their historical references are incidental; for this reason, 
when contemporary, they are of great value; when they 
refer to past events they represent the Vedic tradition, 
the value of which cannot be discounted by persistence in 
a misconceived reference to Professor Macdonell’s remarks 
as to the period, after the date of the Brahmanas,’ when 
pessimism became part of the Indian view of life. (2) The 
Puranas are texts not one of which can be dated as early 
as 4.p, 800 and which are very possibly much later. They 
contain the tradition of a much later period than the 
Vedic texts and represent the result of both priestly and 
popular development of tradition since the Vedic age. 
Their material, so far as it purports to represent events 
which fall in that age, can be divided into three classes: 
(a) statements which are consistent with Vedic references; 
(b) statements which are inconsistent with such references; 
(ec) statements which have no counterpart in any form in 
the Vedic texts. To contradict Vedic tradition by texts 
of class (5), Le. by texts of 1,000 years later, is contrary 
to all sane criticism; to accept as true statements of 
class (c) is to confound the possible with the actual, and 
to open the way to innumerable varicties of reconstruction 
of the legends. Or, put in a concrete case, are we really 
to believe, on the strength of the texts at least 1,000—in 
Mr. Pargiter's own view 1,800—years after the event, 
that a real King Triganku was the subject of the quarrel 
of Vidvimitra and Vasistha? Save in the region of 
Indian history no such suggestion would now be made. 

7. As regards the question of the original language of 
the account, Mr. Pargiter would appear to be unswware 

1 Sea TRAS. LOM4, p. 739. 
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that his thesis of translation from Prakrit is only one 
phase of a much wider view that classical Sanskrit 
literature and the epie are not, strictly speaking, a real 
continuation of Vedie literature, but are based on 
a vernacular literature. But his arguments, which are 
those of his predecessors, are open to difficulties which are 
more serious than those to which their views are exposed, 
In this case Mr. Pargiter asks why wregularities occur in 
compositions which show that their authors could write 
good Sanskrit. The obvious answer is that the dynastic 
account does not show that its composer could write good 
Sanskrit. The facts are that there is a certain amount of 
bad Sanskrit in the dynastic account, Mr. Pargiter 
argues that the explanation is that the composer could 
write good Sanskrit, but was translating a Prakrit 
original, and here and there he used incorrect Sanskrit 
to save the metre, here and there violated the metre by 
keeping correct Sanskrit forms. The theory is on the 
face of it incredible: if a man could write good Sanskrit, 
it is absurd to suppose that he would be so helpless as to 
write bad Sanskrit or bad metre merely because he had 
a Prikrit original text to render. Fick's theory of the 
translation of an olic Hiad into Tonic is now discarded, 
but it had at least the plausibility that the translation 
was supposed to be one of a finished work of art, 
i.¢, a literal verbal version, Why should a writer capable 
of writing good Sanskrit feel bound to render verbally 
a Prikrit list of kings, wholly destitute of literary 
merit 7 

The explanation which | offer has no doubt the 
disadvantage of being less ingenious, but it remains in 
the realm of facet. It is a fact accepted by every scholar 
of repute, that from the earliest time known to wa the 
vernacular affected the literary language. It is a fact 
that careless Sanskrit was written without the excuse 
of translation being available, Can Mr. Pargiter draw 
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any valid line of distinction between the irregularities of 
the dynastic account and those of (a) the Sitras, (b) the 
metrical texts such as the Brhaddevata and Rgvidhdna, 
and does he really think that the irregularities there are 
due to translation from Prakrit? In rejecting as a blunder 
my view of atha Magadhurajano bhawitare vaddme te is 
he aware that the Brhaddevata (iv, 52) has sittte ‘sya 
rei paroksokta vakesydime bhrataraa trayak? Either the 
Brhaddevaté is a version of a Prakrit original—which 
ia absurd—or Mr. Pargiter's blunder is very serious. 

What we have in fact to recognize is that epic Sanskrit, 
and still more Puranic Sanskrit, are not good Sanskrit 
in the grammatical sense; that Sanskrit is essentially 
more popular and more tinged with vernacular than the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit proper, but to accept the obvious 
fact that the vernacular influence existed is ane thing, 
to believe that the epic or the dynastic account 15 
a translation is quite another. The sunple translation 
method of Fick has in Homeric study been replaced by 
considerations of influence, and the same spirit will 
doubtless prevail in Indian studies, fortified as it is by 
the total absence of any other evidence of the alleged 
translation. Even in the beast fable Niti texts which 
might have been thought to be peculiarly likely to be of 
vernacular origin, we know now that the earliest. text 
was in Sanskrit. 

Still less reason for a Prikrit translation can be found 
in the metre. Of the irregularities cited, two are cases 
of vowels left short before ks and fr, as not rarely m the 
later epic;' one is that of a nine-syllable line with two 
short syllables at the beginning, of which the Brhaddevata 
has at least five instances; the fourth case, cstdvinisater 
Haihayah, if not to be read asfivimsati (for which 
irregularity there are Satra parallels), simply shows that 


i See Hopkins, Great Epic of Indu, p. 243. 
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in a mere list of names strich metre could be disregarded 
by a poet who was not a stylist: even the Homeric style 
permits violation of metre to tit in words such as proper 
names, which it cannot otherwise allow to stand. The 
growing disregard of position, as before ke and tr, may 
be due to Prakritie Influences, but a similar disregard 15 
characteristic of the Odyssey as against the Iliad, and 
still more of later Greek epic verse. 

&. Mr. Pargiter (p. 146) has completely misunderstood 
the meaning of my argument as to Siguniga or Sisunika 
nas based on ababohaied for ekaksatra, How the occurrence 
of Sisunika shows translation from Prakrit Mr. Pargiter 
has not yet explained. Sigunaka may be either a Sanskrit 
variant or a result of Prakritic influence. 

9. Mr. Pargiter's arguments from the use of expletives 
as pointing to translation come completely to shipwreck 
on his own quotation. If the author of the lst could 


write good Sanskrit, then why in 


Svdtis ca bhavita rdéjd samds tv asfddasniva tu 
solani triny asilim ca Sulit hy astadasoiva tu 


did he not omit fu and fa, if these particles are too 
superfluous to be possible? They are obviously needless 
for metrical purposes. In truth there is no escape from 
the dilemma: either, as Mr. Pargiter asserts, the author 
could write good Sanskrit, in which case we ean only 
conclude that he saw no objection to the array of verse- 
fillers, or, as I assert, he was a mediocre writer of Sanskrit 
more interested in the subject than the style, who did not 
trouble over much about elegance. No theory of trans- 
lation will explain his inserting a needless tw or Ad. 
10. Finally, Mr. Pargiter's last criticism (pp, 146, 147) 
of my remarks on his theory of an original Kharosthi MS, 
rests on a pelitio primcipii, or nerhene upon a couple of 
such arguments, viz. (1) that the dynastic account had 
been written down, and (2) that it was written down at 
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a time when Brahmi and Kharogthi only were in use. 
Mr. Pargiter can hardly fail to realize that my note was 
written to show that the dates assigned by him to the 
Puranas were wrong, and that therefore his second 
argument is valueless to me. As to his first argument, 
it rests on the use of pathitdn in the Vayu in place of 
kathitan, and that the Vayu may by this phrase refer 
to a written record accords with my own view (1914, 
p- 1023). But when Mr. Pargiter says that path in the 
Puranas always implies writing, as far as he is aware, 
it is impossible not to remind him that his opinion is 
opposed to every probability, the root never in any period 
of Sanskrit having any such normal implication, and to 
the plain fact that Béhtlingk quotes for the ordinary 
sense the epic, the Harivariéa, and the Bhagavata, just 
as he cites these authorities for the sense desired by 
Mr. Pargiter. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


A CORRECTION IN THE INDIAN CALENDAR 


I have to thank Dewar Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai for having, in his Indian Chronology (pp. 99-101), 
pointed out two errors of calculation in the Indian 
Calendar (1896), of which the late Sankara Balkrishna 
Dikshit and myself. were the authors. I find, on 
examination, that his criticism is perfectly just. It is 
unnecessary for me to explain how these regrettable 
mistakes arose, but it is of importance that they should 
be notified for the guidance of those who are in the 
habit of using our tables for the verification of dates of 
inscriptions. 

The mistakes concern the intercalation and suppression 
of lunar months in the years Saka 430 and 674 current, or 

mas. 1915. par 
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AD. 507-8 and 751-2. The following corrections should 
be made in Table I of the Indian Calendar -— 

(i) In the entry for the year a.p. 507-8 (p. xiv) in 
columns 8 to 12, instend of the present entry ‘12 Phal- 
guna; 9983; 20249; 52; 0156"; and (ii) in the entry 
for the year A.D, 7451-2 (p. xxx), where those columns 
are left blank, the following should be substituted -— 


SS = 











VEAL A.D, | Con. 8. | Con ®, | Con. 10. | Con D1. | Cot. 1 
| ee’ irttike ein ta | 2. b2 ae) 0. 15) 
re. ih Beds (Aah, ) 1h 046 so | 20. veri) 
la: 2 Phélgans 0 | 29-40 | sft | O- 153) 
; 9 pha [Xzh. } iz | 0-038 | soa |p. 760) 








The result is the same whether ealeulation is made by 
the first Arya Siddiduta or by the Sarya Siddhanta. 

In case these corrections should lead to any doubt as 
to the accuracy of our other calculations it will be wel] 
to note that the above are the only mistakes that have 
as yet been brought to my notice in all the tables of the 
Indian Calendar since its publication eighteen years ago. 
Moreover, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillat has, freshly and by 
a different system, gone over the whole ground covered 
by our tables and finds no other correction necessary, 
that in itself is sufficient proof of their reliability. His 
criticism in these two cases is a testimony to the correctness 
of the remainder. Nevertheless umanwin est ervure, 
and [ shall be greatly obliged if any reader of the Journal 
will tell me if he detects any other mistake, IT have 
discovered one for myself, which I take this opportunity 
of notifying. In Table I of the Jndian Calendar, in the 
entry for the year A.D. 1496-7, eol. 13, the entry itt 
brackets "(86)" should be “(87)”. 


K. SEWELL. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM' 

I. In the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington is exhibited an octagonal pillar of red sand- 
stone, 3 ft. 9} in. in height and 1 ft. 2) in. in width 
(1065-1883), which once formed part of the rail in the 
Buddhist sanctuary at Muttra. Both the front and the 
buek are adorned with carvings. On the front is incised, 
in good letters of the Asoka type between 1 and 1} inches 
in height, the following inscription :— 

Aydye ‘Kuraahgiye dainarit 

ie.“ the gift of the Lady (@rya@) Kurangi.” The lady is 
obviously identical with the donatrix whose name is 
recorded in Nos, 939-44 of Liiders List of Brahimi 
Inseriptions (Epigraphia Indica, vol. x); she was 
daughter of Jiva and sister-in-law of Indragnimitra. 

On the other side of the column is carved, in letters 
varying from 43 to L inch in height, the word Vallabhasyc, 
"of Vallabha.” The characters are northern, and may be 
of the tenth century, or thereabouts. 

Il. In the same collection is a figure of the Jain 
Tirthatkara Parévanitha (No. 931 [5.), of black 
earboniferous shale, of which the pedestal contains 
a Kanarese inscription running along the five front 
faces. The characters are well formed, and are of the 
type common in the last quarter of the twelfth century; 
their average height is from 4, to { inches. The text is 
as follows :*— 

(Line 1.) Om? Munna Hisana-désak=umnata-Destya- 

qinakke rdydeharyyam innzi(t) Kuwntana-désak= 
wnnaton -dchiryyn- 


1 1 most acknowledge my obligation to Mr. C, Stanley Clarke and 
Mr. A. J. D. Campbell, in charge of the Indian Section, for their 
assis bane. 

2 Corrections of the text are enclosed in parentheses. 

2 Denoted by the spiral symbol. These first two sentences seem to be 
metrical. ‘The first, with some slight alterations, can be scanned os 
o towla (Munson... d&iabk=. . . déiakb=); but the metre of the 
second sentence is not Apparent Lo me. 
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(Line 2.) voryya- Raydchiryyam U Eraribarageya 
dharmman Mumudi (Mummudi) Sirgana 
bddheimda (bidheyitida) kettade mattay va- 

(Line 3.) ra-muni bal = erad = u[d]dharisidan-achary- 
yu-rdyon = agalita - mahimeari W Svisti(Svasti) sri 
Mulaf Mila )-sarigha-Desiya- 

(Line 4.) gana - Pustaka - gachehha - Kuridukuiid - 
anvaya-Rina-sambarnuda (sanhandha) Braiibara- 
gaye (Eranbarageya) nagara Jin( Jin )-alayakke 
jirnn(jtran )-odldhdrav( iddharav J=a- 

(Line 5.) gt (agi) Minidagudaliya Keti Settiyara 
maga Malli Setfiyaru ri-Paré[ejudgvara madisi 
pu 

(Line 6.) nya -vridhiy (vriddhiy) = ese wridhiyarn 
(uriddhiyam) madi korida  Dhare-rivart 
(riivdrt)! Chakravertti Paléja gi gri st 

Translation—* Om! Of the Desiya Gana, formerly 
exalted in the Hoysala land, a sovereign teacher, 
the excellent teacher Rayachirya in his turn is 
exalted in this Kuntala land* When the religion of 
Erambarage (Yelburga) had perished through the 
persecution of Mummudi Singa, [this] sovereign 
teacher, unfailing in his greatness, restored it. 
saying: ‘Noble sage, live again!’ Hail! For 
the restoration of decayed parts of the temple of 
the Jina in the city of Erambarage, belonging 
tothe Rona community of the line of Kundakunda 
in the Pustaka Gachchha of the Desiya Gana in 
the Mala Sangha, Malli Setti, son of Kati Setti of 
Mindagudali, caused to be made [an image of] 
Parévadéva, and by the increase of his merit 
gained increase, The stone-engraver was Chakra- 
varti Paloja. Fortune! fortune! fortune!” 

' This seems to be more or less parallel to the title 


/uacryptions of Srarana Aelgola, No, 43 f, 
* The Western Chilukya territory above the (ihauta, 


berida-riiede in 
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Yelburga, the Erambarage of our inscription, lies in the 
Lingsugur district of the Nizam'’s Dominions, in lat, 15° 37’ 
and long. 76° 3°" Now an insignificant town, it was onee 
the capital of powerful princes. Im the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries it was ruled by a Sinda dynasty, who 
as a rule were feudatories of the Western Chalnkyas of 
Kalyani The fortunes of the family seem to have 
begun to decline early in the twelith century, after the 
reigns of Singa UT and his son Acha I. The latter was 
ruling in AD. 1122. From the year 1169 the family 
disappears from history. 

It seems reasonably likely that the Singa mentioned 
in our present inscription is Singa I], who was ruling 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. So far as is 
known, no other Sitga had control of Yelburga about 
this period. On the other hand, the characters of this 
inscription suggest that it was written about 1175. 
It may therefore be conjectured that after a persecution 
of the Jains by Singa in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century their cult in Yelburga fell into decay for 
a considerable time, possibly half a century. After this 
period had elapsed, and more peaceful times had come 
for the Jain community, Rayaichirya stimulated their 
Hagging zeal and induced them to restore the cult of 
their old temple of Parévanitha. The temple needed 
repairs, and in the course of these the statue of Paéréva- 
niitha bearing the present inscription was set up by 
Malli Setti, presumably to replace a dilapidated older 
heure, 

. lL. D. Barner. 


' For Erambarage = Yelburga see Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 262. } 

* See Jourval of Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xi, and 
Epigraphica Judica, vol, vii, app., Noa 24, 234, 240; vol vill, app. fi, 
p. 10, 
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Aw Aramaic Inscripriox From TAXILA 


The accompanying plate depicts an Aramaic inseription 
found on the site of the ancient city of Taxila, and is from 
a photograph kindly sent by Sir J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archwology in India, who in his covering letter 
gives the following account of the stone :-— 

“The inseription was carved on an octagonal pillar of 
white marble, of which only the piece photographed has 
been found, Jt was discovered in a house of the first 
eentury B.¢.,and must have been buried, in its present 
worn and broken condition, before the beginning of our 
era... There is no trace of any characters on the face 
of the column to the left, and it may be assumed from the 
blank space immediately on the right of the record that 
on this side also there were no other letters. The face of 
the marble is damaged in places, with the result that 
estampages, however carefully taken, are indistinet and 
confusing. For this reason I have prepared this phote- 
graph by running sepia into the chiselled grooves of the 
letters wherever the chiselling is quite clear, but not 
where there is any doubt about it.” | | 

As will be seen from the shape of the block, the 
arrangement of the letters, and the nature of the contents, 
the present stone is only a fragment, constituting the 
left-hand side of the original epigraph. Hence the 
meaning, and even some of the letters, must remain 
obscure, unless a fortunate chance should reveal the lost 
companion block. Nevertheless something of its purport 
can be understood even now, and it is to be hoped that 
patient study in the course of time will throw more light 
upon its nature than is at present possible. 

The letters, as well as the language, are Aramaic, and 
are of a type which may be assigned, with due reserve, to 
the early part of the fourth century ne. They suggest 
a somewhat later date than the Carpentras Stele (C.L.5., 


JourxaL Roy. As. Soc, 191s. 





Aramaic Inscription from Taxila, 








Inser. Avram. No. 141 = pl. 13), and have considerable 
affinity with certain papyri of the fifth and fourth 
centuries published ibid., Nos, 144 and 146, as well as 
with some of the Assuan papyri im Sachau's Aram. 
Papyrus wid Ostraka. I venture to offer the following 
tentative transliteration :— 


“ man 7 mma} 
2 Sy snmp 8 mean 
3. Sy Nn 2. YTS NID 
4 NM33 [NN 10, [Mss 
5. Th TaN) iL -—55 oN 
= rot TPE i2, [tpn Inin> 


To this I would add a few observations— 

Line 1: probably “I have carved”. |. 3: SP") seems 
to be connected with "J carpenter (cf. Aram, Papyrus 
und Ostraka, xxv, 3: hii, 2, 2; vili, 9), and here perhaps 
means “carving”. 1.4: if my division of the words is 
right, the wood and ivory are those of the royal preserves: 
the Crown usually owned all elephants and possessed 
large domains, so that wood from the latter and ivory 
would come under the term MMVI, from N33. 1. 5: “and 
to his father were.” |. 6: division and sense are obscure; 
the letter that I have transliterated as “I might be some- 
thing else. 1.8: one is tempted to see in the first five 
letters a flexion of the root corresponding to the Hebrew 
em’, but the dialect demands fav, not resi ; perhaps then 
we may separate 1 from MM, and translate the latter 
and the two following words as “authority and power 
was”. 1. 9: the rade is uncertain; Sir John Marshall 
regards it as most probable that what I have assumed to 
be its shaft is really the shaft of such a letter; but the 
letter, even in that case, might be read as koph. Is it 
possible that we have here the Indian name Pardsara? 
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10; “his conduct"? 1.11: “and also his song” 
l. 12: the personal name here is again obscure. At the 
end of the line are traces of the right-hand side of 
a letter, which might be samelh or beth: if we nocept 
the former, it is possible to voealize as Pavira-rasa, 
1.¢. Pavira-naja, corresponding to the Sanskrit Pravira- 
raja. The name Pravira is well known in epos, and 
might well be borne by a real man: and the change of 
& sonant to a surd consonant, such as that of jy to a, is 
quite common in the North-West dialects. 


L. D. Barner. 


THe First Aramaic Inscriptiox FROM INpIA 


I must thank Mr. F, W. Thomas for his great kindness 
in sending me the photograph taken by Sir J. H. Marshall. 
and also Dr, Barnett for letting me see his tracing and 
transliteration. The faesimile is made from the photo- 
graph, which is as food as it can be. Unfortunate] y, on 
the original, the letters are as white as the rest of the 
marble, and it was necessary to darken them. in order 
to obtain a photograph. This process introduces an 
element of uncertainty, since in some eases part of a line 
may have escaped, and in others an accidental scratch 
may appear as part of a letter, Hence the following 
passages are more or less doubtful: line 4, 39; |. 6,7 5: 
L 8, 1 and 5); 1. 9, the seventh and ninth letters; 1 10, B: 
I. 12, the name. The diffieulty of reading, where the 
words are unfamiliar, is increased by the similarity of 
some of the letters: 3.5.5 (919. and even 1, are liable to 
confusion: 8 and 7 in |, 7 CWI), and 1. 8, 10; 8. >, Mn: 
No doubt if we had more material it would he possible 
to distinguish the forms. I read as follows 
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Elm 1 Memorial 
Sy ‘TDI? 2 to DMIRKI for 
“yaniv 3 the carving on 
Srmare" ms 4 eedar and ivory 
W‘aRy 5 . and they belonged to his father. 
rat STS it 6 Behold, this is my charge 
ott Vile tod al 7 . this Vohbuvarda 
nn Then 8 . bequeathing, and when she was 


YPTE IND 9 |. . our lord PDIDU (2) 
MAIDTD 10 .. . his kingdom 
N33 FN 11 -.. and also his sons 
WIND IP 12... to our lord PVIDDS (2) 


The first four lines (and perhaps the first six) are 
evidently continuous. Lines 6-10 are certainly not 50. 
Nothing seems to be lost before |. 1 or at the end. On 
the right each line (71. 6) begins with a full word. On 
the left nothing is missing but a letter here and there. 
Consequently it would appear that the inscription was 
originally engraved round a doorway or window, or more 
probably a panel containing a portrait (like eg. the 
Nerab monument), thus— 





Line 1 is quite uncertain. A word for ~ memorial” is 
wanted, The first letter may bea ¥. The next may be a ‘T, 
perhaps like the 1(?) in 1. 6. Otherwise a certain "T does not 
occur. The word PIE is not found in this sense of 
“Sustification” or “acknowledgment”, but it is quite o possible 
word. Cf. perhaps NTIS, CIS. ii, 113”. 

|. 2 ‘The first word must be a personal name. The T might 
be “lor even 3, the | might be 7 (or 3), the i might be PF, 
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Tt cannot be Ptolemy's Sesspeey (= South India), nor probably 
a Greek name 4qmeducos, 

1.4. There is no donbt about the reading TS “ cedar’. The 
remaining letters seem to be meant as one word, since elsewhere 
words are usually separated with some care. It would be read 
most naturally as STM2I130, which (unless it be an Indian 
word) is meaningless, If divided, j@ would mean “ivory ", but 
NMAI is difficult. The 3 is unlike that in. 8 I suggest that 
it is a badly formed 11, and that the compound is a variant of 
the Hebrew D°IIY (1 Kings x, 22: 2 Chron. ix, 21), meaning 
simply “ivory "’. 

1.5, if it follows without a break on L 4, may be translated 
“ which belonged ", 

1. 6. This and 1. 8 are the most diffienlt parts of the 
inscription. ji is certain. The preceding letters look like 
one word. The suitix * shows that it must be a noun. Tho 
‘land 1 are certain, and the first’ is probable. The. other 
letters are ) (or J), B (or 3), P (or Mor ¥). The “I is strange, 
and no certain instance of it occurs elsewhere in the inscription. 
It seams necessary to divide the letters and read ‘M75 }7, or 
‘BW, making W1— the end of » lost word, since the pronoun 
eould hardly stand in the same phrase with M31. The word 
SIV PS is not found in the sense of a “ trust", but it is quite 
possible. Or is it, after all, a Hebraism (cf, 1. 8) ‘AVS! © and 
I designed " or “decorated "? I confess it is more like that. 
Then 7) might be the pronoun, subject of Win I. 5, and the 
text would be continuous so far, 

1. 7. (TT « Persian name? Cf. Huvaredhi? (Justi, 
Tran, Namentnich, 3.v.). ‘TI may agree with a previous noun 
now lost, or with “WIS “the said VY." 

1. 8. The first letter is probably a 8 which has lost its two 
top strokes (ef. 1,10). It might perhaps be Ml (ef. L. 7), but in 
the certain cases of 7 its right-hand stroke is more slanting. 
The might bes 3. The FM is more probable than | ofter &, 
but it might bea) (PEIN). If we read MEN, it can only 
be a Hebraism (ef. on 1. 6), a feminine participle Hiphil referring 
to TTNWS, which will be a feminine name, Then FAN 
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naturally agrees with the same. The intervening word must 
be “T3), though the 3, as it appears, is more like a ‘J, as 
Dr. Barnett reads it. 

1. 9. The name is very uncertain. Its second and fourth 
lotters should be “lor 7%. If we were right in reading FTTNWI 
in 1. 7, the second letter, at least, ought to be “1. The fifth may 
be the same, with its top stroke lost, or a}. The third is the 
most puzzling. The top is very small for a P. It might 
possibly be a ¥,as Dr. Barnett takes it, but the tail (ols more like 
a seratch on the marble than an intentional stroke, Then what 
can the small remaining head be? I suspect that the name ts 
the same as that in 1.12. As the name of some important 
personage, perhaps a king (cf. SMITH in 1. 10), it is written 
large here (so TYTN in 1. 7), but smaller when repeated in 
1. 12. Both names have the same title wD, and in so short 
an inseription there does not seem room for the mention of two 
such persons. If they are the same the third letter may we 
a strangely formed * in both eases. In the Elephantine papyri 
{ND is the title of the Persian governor. 

1.10, The first letter is the same as in 1,8. Dr. Barnett takes 
both as TM, but WI is a very unlikely word here. The last 
letter must be M, though only a thin outline of if remains. 

[. 12. See above on 1. 9. The second letter of the name as it 
stunds is a clear 1. The third seems to be a badly formed *- 
The other two may be Sor I. At the end is a trace of e, 
which need not necessarily be part of the name. Some letters 
may be missing at the end of lines 9-12. If ll, 11, 12 are 
continuous the meaning may be either “ the sons of P.” or ” hit 
sons (did or gave something) to P.” 


As to the date, since the names are not identified, we 
can only judge from the forms of the letters. Note 
especially the Th t's 2, 2. ¥. Unfortunately we have tio 
other Aramaic inscription from India for comparison, and 
must therefore look elsewhere. All these letters are far 
removed from the archaic forms, eg. of Sinjirh. The 
7.1, Pare very like the forms used in the Elephantine 
papyri—allowing for the difference between carving and 
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writing—but slightly more simplified. Several other, less 
erucial, letters ure practically the same as at Elephantine. 
We might then conelude that the inseription is of about 
the same date as the papyri, say somewhat earlier than 
400 pc., and that both are in the official] hand of the 
Persian Empire. But &; 3)"; b are slightly later in style. 
The 5 is exactly like that in CIS. ii, 1447 (about 400 n.c.). 
In a Ptolemaic papyrus published in PSBA. (1907, 
p. 260 +, and plates) it hasan almost modern form. The 
Ptolemaic 8 is somewhat like the & here, and the * is 
very like that in 1.12, We shall probably therefore not 
be far wrong in ascribing the inscription to about the 
middle of the fourth century. Whether Aramaic would 
have continued in use in India after the expedition of 
Alexander we cannot say. There are no Greek inscrip- 
tions in India, and Greek influence seems to have come 
much later. 

The discovery of this inscription throws an interesting 
light on the origin of the Kharosthi alphabet. Taxila, 
where it was found, was o chief city of the Kharosthi 
district, and as Biihler says (Vienna Or. Journ, 1895, 
p. 45) “itis here, of course, that the Kharosthi alphabet 
must have originated”. The view that Aramaic was 
officially used by the Achwmenians (first suggested by 
Clermont Gannean), that after their conquest of Northern 
India about 500 nic, it became current there, and that 
Kharosthi was derived from it in this way, is thus being 
eradually confirmed. The papyri have shown that the 
language was officially used by the Persian Government, 
and no doubt when (if ever) excavation is possible on 
suitable sites in Persia itself, further evidence will be 
found. As a matter of fact, however, Aramaic as a lingua 
franca was not introduced by the Persian Empire. It 
was used in much earlier times, not for monumental or 
literary purposes so far east, but as a trade languace side 
by side with the impossible cuneiform system, as is 
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shown by the “dockets” on Babylonian tablets. Under 
Assurbanipal (from 668 #.c.) an Araméman copy ist 
(A-BA [=dupéar] mat armda) was officially employed 
as well as an Assyrian (Hommel, Geogr, i, p. 191 +). 
By the Persians this was further extended, whether or 
not we believe with Hommel (ibid., p. 202 +) that the 
O.P. cuneiform is derived from some form of “ Phoenician— 
Aramaic” alphabet. The use of cuneiform for writing 
Persian did not last Jong, and after the fall of the empire 
when we next meet with written Persian it ts in various 
forms of the Aramaic character. It is not difficult to see 
how the alphabet would eventually reach India, This 
inscription is the first proof that it did get there. Its 
date is nearly that of the first specimens of Kharosthi, 
and it thus forms a sound basis for comparing the two 
systems of writing. See Biihler'’s table in VOJ, (1895, 
after p. 66) or in his Indische Paldographie, p. 22. 
A. COWLEY. 
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Les ARABES EN Bersérte du XI° au X1V® siécle, par 
Georces Maneatis, Docteur ¢s Lettres. pp. 767. 
Paris: Leroux, 1915. 


Barbary, it may be recalled, is the part of North Africa 
comprising Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. The 
whole region was included im the Islamic conquests of 
the Arabs, and was subdued by them more or less com- 
pletely by the early part of the eighth century. Their 
frst invasions and their oceupation for the next two 
centuries or so resulted in the settlement of a considerable 
number of Arabs in the country. The Arab element thus 
introduced into the population appers, however, to have 
been limited for the most part to a few of the towns andl 
to have remained stationary, or perhaps to have tended 
rather to dwindle than to increase. Another Arab 
invasion took place im the eleventh century, with very 
different results in this respect. It led to the spreading 
of the Arabs all over Barbary and their establishment in 
the various parts of it side by side with the original 
‘nhabitants, the Berbers, or mingled with them. This 
process took about three centuries to complete, and while 
it left the Berbers on the whole preponderant in num bers, 
‘+ meant that the Arabs had become 4 very considerable 
section of the people. The history of the Arabs in 
Barbary from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
eovers a considerable ethnographic change. 

The occasion of the eleventh century invasion was the 
rebellion of the eastern province of Barbary against the 
Fatimid Khalif of Cairo. The Khalif, in consequence, set 
‘1 motion two tribes of Arab Badwins to take possession 
of the revolted province. These tribes, Hilal and Sulaim, 
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accompanied by a few other tribal units, made their 
appearance in the eastern part of Barbary in a.p. 1050, 
Sulaim stayed in Tripoli. Hilal, proceeding west, first 
overran Tunis and then extended itself further westward. 
By the middle of the twelfth century, in consequence 
mainly of this extension of Hilal, the Arabs had spread 
over more than half Barbary. Within the next century 
they had covered the rest of the distance to the Atlantic. 
Sulaim, advancing from Tripoli. to Tunis about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, helped to press 
Hilal to the westward to Central Barbary and Morocco, 
The tribe of Ma‘gil, one of the small units at the time 
of the invasion, had gradually travelled westward along. 
the northern edge of the Sahara, increasing greatly in 
numbers as time went on, and by the middle of the 
thirteenth century had ranged along most of the eastern 
and southern border of Morocco from near the Medi- 
terranean to Sis. Arabs of Hilal had been brought to 
Morocco in other ways. After the Arabs had scattered 
over Barbary, there was a good deal of moving about 
before they reached a state of normal equilibrium, 

In general the Arabs remained nomads, With hardly 
an exception they founded no states of their own, but 
they attached themselves, either in the quality of 
niarauding intruders or that of unruly subjects and 
partisans, to the various Berber kingdoms within whose 
sphere they found themselves. Their history runs in 
the maze of Berber polities. The principal Berber 
dynasties in the ascendant towards the beginning of the 
period under consideration belonged to the division of the 
Berbers known as Sanhijah, and consisted of the Zirids 
of Eastern Barbary, with their capital at Qairawian, their 
neighbours to the west, the Hammadids, and the Muriibits 
(Al Moravides) of Morocco. In the middle of the twelfth 
century the Muwahhids (Al Mohades), who belonged to 
the division of the Berbers known as Masmiadah, swept 
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away the dynasties of Sanhijah and subjected all Barbary 
for a short time. Towards the end of the twelfth century 
the short-lived dynasty of Bani Ghaniyah, representing 
a reerudescence of the Murabit sovereignty and violently 
hostile to the Muwahhids, set up in the eastern part of 
Barbary. In the thirteenth century the empire of the 
Muwalhids broke up. Morocco fell to the dynasty of 
the Marinids, and Central Barbary to that of the 
Zaiyinids, whose capital was Tilimsin; these two 
dynasties represented a third division of the Berbers, 
that of Zanatah. Eastern Barbary came under the 
Hafsids, who belonged to the Masmidah division. The 
lesser Berber principalities and powers that rose and fell 
during the period were numerous. 

Landmarks in the progress of the Arabs were the 
battle of Haidarin in A.p. 1051, at which the tribesmen 
of Hilal signally defeated the numerically much superior 
army of the Zirids, with the result that they were able 
to overrun the territory of the losers and honeycomb 
their power; the battle of Sabibah in a.p. 1064, resulting 
in a similar disaster to the Hammiidids; and the battle 
of Satif in a.p. 1151, where the Muwahhids defeated 
the combined tribes of Hilal in a particularly stubborn 
encounter. It is remarkable that the defeat of Satif, 
instead of being disastrous to the Arab cause, had the 
effect of furthering it, for it initiated the practice of 
transporting bodies of Arabs to the west, a course that 
the Muwabhids later had reason to regret. The kingdom 
of Bani Ghaniyah, which extended over part of Eastern 
Barbary, depended largely on the Arabs for its support, 
as did the kingdoms of the Zaiyinids and Hafsids, 
particularly the former, and that of Marinids was 
dependent on them to some degree. 

The details of the progress of the Arabs are intricate. 
One of the reasons is that it is necessary to follow the 


movements of a large number of tribes. At the time 
mwas. 1015, 23 
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of the invasion the tribes were few, though even at 
that date it would seem that each of the two principal 
tribal bedies, HilAl and Sulaim, consisted rather of a 
confederation of tribes of the same stock than of 
members of a single tribe, At all events, the original 
tribes soon split up into new ones, in obedience to the law 
that prevents a tribe getting beyond a certain size, and in 
this way natural increase of numbers led to other tribes 
being formed from time to time, To a large extent each 
tribe acted as an independent unit, but a certain connexion 
was maintained between tribes nearly related bytheirorigin. 

Of the history thus briefly summarized Monsieur 
Marcais in this work gives a full account. The available 
authorities are enumerated in his introduction. Foremost 
among them is the ‘far of Ibn Khaldin. There are no 
others that are comprehensive, but there are several that 
cover a part of the period or one or more of the dynasties. 
To this class belong the Admil of Ibn el Athir and the 
Rayan of Ton ‘Adiiri, besides histories by less well-known 
writers, like Et Tijini, Ez Zarkashi, El] Marikishi, and 
Ibn Abi Zar’. Then there is the whole series of Arab 
geographers from Ibn Khurdidbih to Ibn Batiitah. 
Finally, a not unimportant source of information, to be 
used with discriminating insight, exists in a large body 
of epic literature concerning the deeds of Hilal in Africa. 
This consists of poems, of which a few only have been 
published and some have not even been written, but are 
preserved in a fragmentary state In memory. Some 
knowledge of these poems is still current, even mnong the 
common people, throughout the western half of the Arab- 
speaking world. Altogether, there is abundant information 
of a certain sort. The Arab writers, however, display the 
usual qualities of their kind—want of critical ability and 
lack of the sense of proportion, besides an almost complete 
neglect of anything in the nature of precise statistica. 
details. Monsieur Marcais says well of them, “Narrateurs 
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sans art, ig nous donnent des faits, grands et petits, un 
exposé minutieux et incolore ". he adds, “ Combien il est 
malaisé de dresser I'édifice d’une époque & l'aide de cette 
poussitre d’événements, cest ce que nous aurions youlu 
laisser ignorer au lecteur, mais nous craignons trop d'avoir 
mal réussi dans l'essai de reconstitution que nous avons 
tenté, pour ne pos en rejeter un peu le tort sur nos 
informateurs.” 

Monsieur Marcais divides the history into two periods 
of about equal length. The first may be described as 
that of the rise of the Arabs, the second as that of their 
finding their level. Under the first he treats of the 
invasion, the fall of the Sanhijah kingdoms, and the 
épopée of Bani Ghiniyah; under the second, which covers 
the fourteenth and most of the thirteenth century, he 
deals with the Arabs according to the three main divisions 
of Morocco, Central and Eastern Barbary. <A third 
section of the book contains a detailed account of the 
state of the Arabs in Barbary at the end of the fourteenth 
century, taken tribe by tribe, At the end there is a map 
showing the places occupied by the various tribes of 
Arabs and Berbers at this epoch. There are also four 
genealogical tables enabling the relationship of the tribes 
of Hilal and Sulaim to be followed. Various questions, 
such as the nature of the tribe, tribal alliances, and feotts, 
are treated of in appropriate places in the history. The 
book terminates with a chapter containing a long serics 
of conclusions as to the economic life of the Arabs in 
Barbary, their social organization, and the political part 
they played, which are based on the preceding part of 
the text. 

Monsieur Mareais’ warning about the nature of his 
materials is necessary, but he has succeeded in spite of 
obstacles. He hns executed his task so thoroughly and 
so well that it is easy to overlook its difficulty. Out of 
a mass of ill-ordered and ill-assorted facts, which as put 
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together in the originals leaves the reader with a feeling 
of bewildering confusion, he has managed to draw a full, 
clear, and well-balanced picture, throwing the main 
features of his subject into prominence, and subordinating 
minor detail to its proper place in the perspective. His 
book displays commendable judgment and literary skill, 
besides. clearly representing the expenditure of much 
diligent research. It will certainly long remain a standard 
authority, and indeed in most of its range there seems to 
be little room for anything further. 

Qne of the questions dealt with by Monsieur Margais, 
the importance of which is evident, may be noticed 
specially: what was the number of the Arabs by whom 
Barbary was invaded? There seems to be no evidence 
of any material accession to their numbers from outside 
subsequent to the invasion. It is characteristic of the 
Arab historians that the whole of them yield but one 
single passage giving figures. This comes from the lost 
work of the contemporary writer Ibn er Raqiq, and is 
preserved by Leo Africanus (sixteenth century) and 
Marmol (sixteenth century). It estimates the combatant 
Arabs at the obviously round number of 50,000, and 
the total number of individuals of both sexes who took 
part in the invasion at the still more vague number 
of more than one million. In discussing these two 
figures, Monsieur Marcais points out the manifest dis- 
proportion between them, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the estimate of more than one million is materially 
above the reality. One cogent argument can be added 
to those he uses. The bulk of the invading Arabs came 
from Egypt, and began their movement by crossing the 
Nile, so that the territory they had occupied was limited 
to the eastern half of Egypt. Moreover, they did not 
constitute the entire Badwin population even of this half, 
for other Arab tribes can be pointed to which were 
settled in Egypt to the east of the Nile before them and 
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reinained in that part after their departure. The total 
number of Badwins in Egypt in 1891 was estimated at 
946,000, but of these only 100,000 were nomads, the 
rest having become sedentary or being in the course of 
settling down. The nomad Arab element in Egypt in 
the eleventh century may have been stronger than in the 
nineteenth, but there seems to be no ground for believing 
that it was then so enormously greater that less than 
half of it can have amounted to more than one million 
‘ndividuals, Such a supposition does not seem to be 
reconcilable, either, with any reasonable estimate of the 
total population of Egypt at the time, If the number of 
the invading Araba was a5 many 4&5 200,000 all told, even 
this is a good deal greater than it might be expected 
that Egypt would have been able to produce, Monsieur 
Mareais cites an estimate that the number of Arabs in 
Barbary in the sixteenth century was 4,650,000, a figure, 
however, which he regards as too high. It would be 
interesting to have a statement of the total number at 
the present day, and to be able to compare it with the 
number of the Berbers, but the present knowledge as 
to the population of Morocco seems to be insufficient for 
any exact comparison. 

In his introduction Monsieur Margais remarks of 
Barbary: “ Il est pea de sol aussi neité et ot l'agitation 
humaine apparaisse aussi sterile.” The history of Barbary 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 5° far a5 
the Berbers are concerned docs indeed seem to represent 
little more than a perpetual tossing up and down. It is 
true that certain broad effects can be discerned as the 
result of the constant turmoil, viz. the division of Banhajah, 
that of Masmidah, and that of Zaniitah each became 
politically predominant in its turn; but it is not clear 
that the passing of power from one to the other implied 
any essential change in the general conditions. From 
a wide point of view, the never-ending conflict can 
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probably be looked upon simply as a continual breaking 
in of the people of the mountain and desert on: those 
of the cultivated parts and towns; the success of the 
former resulted in their becoming converted to the side 
of the latter and then in the end suceumbing, in their 
turn, to similar attacks from the wilds. It was a contest 
between barbarism and civilization, and the latter receded 
slowly and tended to disappear. The effect of the 
immigration of the Arabs was not to introduce anything 
completely new, for there was a large nomad population 
before, but to intensify the struggle by increasing the 
proportion of the nomad element. The Arabs brought 
ruin and desolation to flourishing towns and fertile tracts, 
which the same fate would probably have overtaken 
without them, but at a less rapid rate; The remarkable 
feature of their history is the manner in which they 
contrived to lodge themselves among and ended by 
permeating a large and warlike nation. Clearly it was 
only owing to the disorganization and disunion of the 
Berbers that the achievement was possible, but then the 
Arabs themselves were particularly disorganized and 
disunited. Guided by no deliberate policy, and inspired 
by nothing more, it would seem, than the love of plunder, 
in the face of many diffienlties and in spite of reverses, 
they managed somehow to prosper and to succeed. In 
this history a testimony to their vitality is given that 
helps to explain other Arab exploits. 
A. RK. G, 


Tue Earty DEVELOPMENT OF MOHAMMEDANISM. Lectures 
delivered in the University of London, May and 
Jane, 1913. By D.S. Marconourn, D.Litt. The 
Hibbert: Lectures, Second Series. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1914. 

Islam resembles other religions in owing much to the 
followers of its founder. The great social and religious 
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structure of Muhammadanism as it appears in its com- 
pleted form obviously eould not have been constructed 
entirely by Muhammad. He is the undisputed originator, 
but his labours did not go beyond laying the first stones, 
and it was the task of his disciples and those who came 
after to rear up and crown the edifice. It is a question 
how far they succeeded in adhering to the original plan 
and in carrying out their work on lines that he would 
have approved, One may ask, In other words, to what 
extent Islam is really based on origins derived from 
Muhammad and has been developed according the 
spirit and intentions of his doctrines. i 

An impartial inquirer is likely to find that in the 
development of Islam some new principles have been 
imported and that there has been some departure 
from the original scheme. This feature of the growth 
of Islam is brought prominently into view by Professor 
Margoliouth in his lectures. He begins by assuming 
in the reader an acquaintance with the elements of 
his subject, and taking the Quriin as the natural 
starting-point he discusses various questions relating 
to the sacred book, such as its own conception of 
itself and the way in which it was regarded by the 
Prophet's contemporaries. Hence he ts able to explain 
some of its peculiar characteristics, like its abundant 
repetition and its variation in detail, and to show how 
it came about that it was not collected into a book until 
some time after the Prophet's death. He arrives at the 
important conclusion that the Quran in general is 
genuine, ie. that with some reservation it may be snid 
that the material it contains was actually delivered by 
the Prophet. He then looks at the substance and shows 
that, in spite of any claims to omniscient comprehensive- 
ness that may have been advanced. on its behalf, the 
Qur'an is far from offering a complete or a consistent 
guide to ritual, law, or ethics (to say nothing of the other 
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sciences included in the Islamic purview). <A supplement 
to the Qur'an was therefore indispensable, 

A system of law being the first want, Professor 
Margoliouth first considers the way in which the legal 
supplement was obtained. His view is that to begin 
with, two sources of law existed, custom and the 
Qur'an, custom being foremost, because the matters 
for which the Qur'in provided were limited in number ; 
and when, owing to the transformation of Arabia 
into an empire and the incorporation in Islam of 
numerous nations and communities with very divergent 
practice, this earliest theory became unworkable, a fresh 
source of law was imagined in the form of an oral law, 
which was suggested by the example of the Jews, and 
consisted for 4 time of “not anything quite definite, but 
merely what was customary and had the approval of 
persons of authority, all of whom presently merged in the 
prophet”. 

It is to be observed that, according to this opinion, 
Muhammad, who ultimately becomes the sole source of 
the law apart from the Qur'an, was not originally one 
of its sources at all. Consequently, it seems to follow 
that he was considered by his contemporaries in his 
lifetime and the period immediately after his death to 
have acted, at least as far as the law was concerned, 
merely as the channel or mouthpiece of the Qur'an, 
Is this notion in accordance with historical evidence 
and, moreover, is it in accordance with probability ? 
Can one refuse to believe that Muhammad explained, 
interpreted, and amplified the wimitted|y- discrepant and 
insufficient rules and maxims of law that the Quran 
contains, and in this way, a8 well by his personal 
example, he added something to the legislation of the 
Qur'in whilst he was alive, and that after his death the 
recollection cannot have disappeared ? Accordingly, ought 
not a place to be given to Muhammad as one of the true 
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sources of the law from the very first? One may go 
further and doubt whether the present theory that 
derives the law ultimately from the Qur'an and 
Muhammad has not always prevailed. 

Certainly, it is beyond question that some of the law 
sprang from custom, and some of it from “what had the 
approval of persons of authority”, that is to say, from thie 
opinions of the companions of the Prophet and learned 
men, and from rules and directions instituted by khalifs, 
governors, and others. Occasionally, the real origin can 
be demonstrated to have been such, and it can be seen 
that the origin was subsequently attributed to the 
Prophet by an afterthought, as it were; Professor 
Margoliouth supplies examples. It is probable that the 
proportion of the law derived from these two sources 
is large. But the fact would not necessarily imply that 
there has been any change in the theoretical standpoint. 
Custom may have acquired legal foree on the ground 
solely that it was sanctioned expressly or tacitly by the 
Prophet; authority may have attached to the opinions 
of companions and learned men for the sole reason that 
they were considered to have special knowledge of the 
Prophet's mind and thus to be able to represent his ideas; 
the khalifs, governors, and others may have been allowed 
the right to obedience because they were regarded as 
deriving their power ultimately from him. As a matter 
of fact, these are the beliefs that seem to have been 
entertained, and consequently custom, the authority of 
the learned, or of persons in power would not at any 
time have been admitted theoretically to have been 
independent sources of law. 

Professor Margoliouth’s account of the legal supple- 
ment seems, then, hardly to do justice to the work 
actually performed as legislator by the Prophet, and 
not to be quite fair to his followers, in that it charges 
them with having exalted him to a position which 
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he never claimed or filled, for this is what the complete 
change referred to in the theory of the law really 
entails. One derives the impression, too, that the early 
Muhammadans are accused of having fabricated the 
law from a few Qur'inie origins and then fathered 
their production on Muhammad. To consider this point, 
it is necessary to look at the form in which the law 
started. Broadly, it began not as a series: of rules, but 
rather as a series of generally known practices, which 
were considered to be right on the ground that they were 
in accordance with the religion of God, that is to aay, 
sanctioned either by the authority of the Qur'in or 
(according to the view advanced above) of Muhammad. 
4is there was general agreement about the practices of 
the law to begin with, there was no special occasion to 
look into the precise sanction for each of them: but 
the cases to be covered by the law kept on increasing 
and getting more various as Islam expanded and 
circumstances changed; so the body of practice rew 
rapidly, and, for easily explained reasons, as it grew 
it tended to become divergent. There was before long 
a clear need for settling and formulating the law. When 
the task was undertaken the current body of practice, 
which was the material, had to be serutinized and the 
various items had to be either approved or rejected. A 
strict standard of validity had to be found. The first test 
of the validity of any practice was obviously the Qur'an, 
and where this did not give the necessary euidance, the 
next was whether the practice agreed with Any precept or 
precedent of the Prophet that could be remembered - 
henee the appeal to the traditions. Thus the law was 
based on these two foundations, where it rests. The 
question how far the law has the authority of Muhammad 
depends chiefly on the reliability of the traditions, i 
the actual origin of any rule of law, as from a eustom, j 
quite immaterial, if the ground for adinitting it is not the 
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origin itself, but the fact that it was found to be justified 
by a genuine tradition. Good reasons for suspecting 
some of the traditions can no doubt be advanced, but it is 
possible to go too far in this direction. At all events, as 
Professor Margoliouth points out, the jurists had the 
keenest desire to abide by the seripture and tradition. 
One must absolve them of any wish to misrepresent or of 
conscious Imposture. 

A notable feature of Muhammadanism is that it affords 
a certain degree of recognition to some other religions 
whose members, subject to certain conditions, are allowed 
a subordinate place in the Muhammadan community. 
Professor Margoliouth treats of it in a lecture under the 
heading “The Status of the Tolerated Cults ". He gives 
illstrations of the problems to which the institution 
gave rise and of the disabilities which its shelter imposed. 
Those who came under it were mostly Jews and Christians. 
We are shown how the relations between Muslims and 
Christians were good at first, but seem to have steadily 
deteriorated. In two other lectures Professor Margoliouth 
traces the movement in Muhammadanism towards 
asceticism and thence on to the form of pantheism known 
as Stitism. Both systems involve, at least when carried 
to extreme lengths, beliefs and ideas quite contrary to 
any that prevailed at the start. In their development 
foreign influences certainly had some part, but Professor 
Margoliouth appears to be of opinion that their effect 
was not very considerable, and shows that there 1s no 
need to look away from Islam for the main origins. The 
aseetic exaggerated injunctions to prayer, fasting, and 
the like, whieh he found in the Qur'an, and the Safi 
could base his wildest dreams on the texts in that book 
forbidding that anything should be associated with God, 
The ascetic, who was inspired by fear, and mortified 
himself with a view to a reward of eternal enjoyment, 
differed fundamentally in these respects from the Safi, 
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who was moved by love, and aspired to reunion with 
the divine by means of self-effacement, Yet in many of 
their practices the two were hardly to be distinguished, 
ind Siifism is to be regarded as an offshoot of asceticism. 

There is a lecture on the philosophical supplement to 
the Qur'an. It is remarkable how early Muhammadans 
began to speculate in the domain of religious metaphysics, 
how freely speculation was indulged in, and for what 
a length of time it lasted before orthodoxy was able to 
accept the system of dogmatics finally established as the 
universal creed, Professor Margoliouth finds traces of 
Aristotelian thought even in the Qur'an, and obviously 
the members of the various schools who disputed and 
discussed in Mesopotamia, Syria, and elsewhere outside 
Arabia, must have taken some ideas from the notions 
of the native populations with which they came into 
contact. But the aequaintance of the Muslims with 
works of Greek philosophy came too late for much 
influence to have been exercised in that way. Professor 
Margoliouth does not consider that Islamic authors added 
anything to Greek philosophy. 

The last lecture treats of the historical supplement to 
the Qur'an. Islam made a complete break with the past, 
and this is suggested to be the reason for the very 
small amount of history of the pre-Islamic period in 
Arwbia that has been preserved. The Qur'an respected 
the Old and New Testaments, but where they did not 
agree with it the current versions were supposed to be 
corrupt. Hence in some enses copies of the original 
versions were “supplied”. Legends and myths hecame 
attached fairly early to the historical figure of the 
Prophet. 

Professor Margoliouth’s lectures eupply a distinet want. 
The number of original works in English dealing with 
the broader aspects of Islam and written by competent, 
authors is not many, and the particular point of view 
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he has chosen seems to have been specially neglected. 
He writes with an exceptionally wide range of know- 
ledge, and by giving detailed references to the original 
authorities he has utilized, some of which exist only im 
MS., he increases considerably the value of his work to 
the student. His leetures form a very useful and 
readable book. One might almost wish that he had 
assumed a little Jess preliminary acquaintance with the 
main facts of Muhammadanism and Islamic history, for 
the book would not then fail to appeal to a still wider 
circle of readers than those who will now be able to 
enjoy He ARG. 


A xew PracricaL GRamMMak oF THE MopERN ARaBic 
or Eovrr. By 8S. Srmo Bey, Privat Docent, 
Geneva University. pp. xiv and 251. London: 
Luzac & Co, 1912. 

The arrangement of this book is so eminently practical 
that it commends itself strongly to those desirous of 
learning the living Arabic language 1s spoken in Egypt, 
who wish to avoid the intricacies of classical grammar, 
The author prefaces his work with an essay on modern 
Arabie, in which he explains how the student should 
interpret the term “ vulgar Arabic”. He deseants on the 
relation of the same to the classical tongue, which he 
advises should be disearded in all but purely literary 
studies. He complains that the general adoption of the 
modern speech, favoured by all non-Mohammedans, 18 
still opposed by the majority of Mohammedans for two 
reasons: first, that it promotes understanding among 
the various Arabic-speaking nations ; secondly, that any 
change would interfere with the Qorin as the Word of 
God. He meets these two objections with the prediction 
that the dialect of Egypt will eventually prevail over all 
dialects. It will be a very long time before this prediction 
comes true; but even then it is difficult to see how it will 
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settle the second point. So long as the Qoran is read in 
Arabic, so long will it exercise its influence on the spoken 
language, at least among the educated classes, [py arder 
to abolish completely the remaining classical words, and 
also to abandon the remnants of case endings (which he 
considers as impediments to modern Arabic), the author 
advises that the study of the old languave be left to the 
schools in the same way as Latin and Greek in European 
countries. Despairing, however, of this method attaining 
its ends, he suggests the publication of two serious nhews- 
papers entirely written in modern Arabic, one to appear 
im Cairo, the other in Alexandria. 

Tt would seem, however, that whoever wishes to learn 
a living language free from ancient classioul forms should 
learn it entirely from the mouth of the people, and with- 
out the help of a book. How can a literary colouring be 
otherwise avoided ? Mr. Spiro’s book itself bears this out, 
He not only gives the grammatical terms in their original 
forms, but many paragraphs recall the good old grammar 
books. , 

Although modern Arabie is much simplified by casting 
off the old terminations, it is by no means an easy 
language to acquire: Whoever studies the author's book, 
which is the result of thirty years’ experience in speaking 
and teaching, will appreciate it more if he is equipped 
with some previous knowledge of the literary language. 

A. Hirscurenn, 


ELEMENTS oF Hixpu Iconocrapur. By 'T. A. Gormvatica 
Kao, M.A., Superintendent of Archeology, Travancore 
State. Published under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, 
4to. Vol. I: pp. xxxiij, 59, 400, 45, 71, 160, 29; 
143 plates. Madras: Law Printing House, 1914. 

The old saying, péya Sr8XJlop Heya xaxov, Was never 
more signally falsified than in the ease of the present 
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volume, which, measuring 10} inches in height, 74 inches 
in breadth, and 4 inches in thickness, is the best that has 
appeared to illuminate the obscure but fascinating domain 
of Indian iconography. It is a pioneer work, but with 
® fulness of information and sureness of touch which are 
unusual in pioneer works, 

The author begins with a general introduction, in 
which he treats of his subject in its various bearings. 
As regards the wsthetic merits of Indian seulpture, which 
certain critics have recklessly belittled and others have no 
less indiscriminately panegyrized, his attitude is judicious. 
Observing that “images are to the Hindu worshipper 
what diagrams are to the geometrician ” (Introd., p. 28), 
and therefore very liable to have their artistic beauty 
sacrificed in the interest of doctrinal symbolism, he admits 
the fact that Hindu art has seriously degenerated, and 
ascribes it to two causes. The first is the increasing 
influence of Tantric ideas, in accordance with which the 
mystic attributes of the deities were denoted by monstrous 
multiplieation of limbs: though art under such conditions 
may still succeed in being artistic, it is heavily handi- 
eapped in the effort. The second eause lies in the manner 
in which the rules for the guidance of the craftsman have 
become mechanically stereotyped, nullifying to o great 
extent the Agamic demand for beauty (pp. 30£f.). The 
introduction is followed by an explanation of the most 
important technical terms of the subject, and then we 
come to the bendy of the work. Here we have fall 
descriptions of the images appropriate to the cults of 
Ganapati, Vishnu, Garuda, the Ayudha-purushas, the 
Adityas, and Dévi, in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the Agamic and technical literature, and, as far os 
possible, illustrated by comparison with extant images. 
Three appendices sre added, one on the plan of the 
porivdra-dévatds in a Vaishnava temple of seven circuits, 
one on the uffame-dasa-iala measure as used in making 
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images, and a third containing the Sanskrit texts from 
which are derived the prescriptions for making images 
which are comprised in the body of the work: and a full 
index completes the book. In the second volume we 
are promised a similar treatment of the iconography of 
the Lingas, Siva, Subrahmanya, the Dik-palas, and 
miscellaneous deities and divine beings. 

There are so few misprints and inadvertencies in this 
book that we may be allowed to note those which we 
have observed. In p. 58 of the introduction the author 
has not noticed that the Silpa-dastra of Nagnajit quoted 
in Variha-mihira’s Brihat-samhita is apparently connected 
with the Chitra-lakshana, of which the Tibetan text has 
been Jately published, with German translation, by 
Dr. Laufer." On p, 3 of the introduction the reference 
to Piinini, v. 6, 96, should be corrected to v. 3, 96. In the 
body of the work, p. 14, the reference for pictures of the 
verada-hasia to © figa, 1, 2, and 3" is an error for 
“figs. 4, 5, and 6"; and the converse correction should 
be made on lines 2-3 of the next page, In the description 
of the jidna-mudra on p. 17 we read that “the tips of 
the middle finger and of the thumb are joined together"; 
but tig. 16, pl. v, to which we are referred, shows the 
first finger and the thumb in contact. Op p. 165 should 
not “Sanyasa” be Sanandana? On p. 295 for “ icono- 
elastic ” read “ jeonoplastic”™, 


L. D. Barnett. 


The Brihat-s*, lviii, 15, states that “the face together with the pile 
of hair is said by Nagnajit to be Maiguices in length ; this agrees with 
Chitra-l, p. 152, which gives the length of the face as 12 evignfeee noel that 
of the wshaisha as 4 angufas, ‘The Brihat-« (ibid.) gives the width of the 
neck as 10 aiyulas; Chiten-I", p, 156, states thatthe neck of figures fying 
towards heaven ia 10 avignias long and 10 aiguias thick. The statement 
of Brihat-a*, lviii, 4, that the Dravidian type according to Nagnatit has 
4 fnee 14 aviynas long, I connot find in the Chitra-P ; but it may have 
been in the original source of the latter compilation. I may add that 
I eannot woderstand the reasana that have led De. Laufer to assign 
a Jain origin to the Chitra-1°. 
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WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL 

By the death of Mr. William Woodville Rockhill, which 
took place at Honolulu on December 8, 1914, the United 
States has lost its senior trained diplomat and the world 
an intrepid explorer, a master of both the written and 
spoken languages of Tibet, and the greatest authority, in 
the West, on the modern political history of China. 

Mr. Rockhill was the younger son of Thomas Cadwalader 
and Dorothy Anne (Woodville) Rockhill, being born at 
Philadelphin in 1854. On the death of her husband 
Mrs. Rockhill left the United States with her sons to 
reside in Paris, where the younger, William Woodville, 
entered the Ecole Spéciale militaire de St. Cyr. On 
graduating from this college, he entered the Légion 
Etrangire in L&T, serving in Algiers till 1876, when he 
returned to the United States, and married (December 14) 
Caroline Adams, sole surviving daughter of J. Washington 
and Marie Lonise (Hewling) Tyson, of Philadelphia. 
Shortly afterwards he tock to ranching in New Mexico, 
but finding the life not to his liking he sold out and went 
to Switzerland. 

The perusal during his St. Cyr days of Abbe Hue’s 
Souvenirs Gun voyage dane le Tarlarie et le Thibet 
inspired him with a strong desire—‘the hobby of his 
life "—to explore this latter country, and all his spare 
hours in Paris had been spent at the National Library, 
and devoted, under the guidance of M. Lion Féer, to the 
study of its written language and of the few works 
written by Europeans concerning it. ‘These studies 
resulted in the publiestion by Leroux, in 1884, of a 
translation (in French) of the Prdtimokeha Sutra, or 
Le traité @émancipation, and in the same year of The 
fafe of the Buddha, in Triibner's “ Oriental Series”, 

JRAS, 115, a4 
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He realized, however, that if success were to crown the 
explorations he dreamed of, a knowledge of not only 
the written but also of the spoken langnage of Tibet 
was an essential requisite. With a view to gaining it, and, 
as he hoped, to obtaining access to valuable documents 
and works on Tibet in the Chinese archives, he applied 
for and obtained a position on the staff of the Legation 
at Peking, being appointed Second Secretary there on 
April 9, 1884. At Peking he gained the friendship of 
an intelligent priest from Lh’asa in the great lamasery 
Yung-ho-kung, with whom during the next four years 
he studied Tibetan, in which he became a proficient 
speaker. He also acquired during the same time a good 
knowledge of Chinese, both written and spoken. Mean- 
while, he had been promoted Secretary of Legation on 
July 1, 1885, and had acted as Chargé d'Affnires in Korea 
from December, 1886, to April, 1887. In the following 
year he resigned his diplomatic appointment in China, 
and started from Peking on December 17 on ao scientific 
expedition, under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, into Tibet, his ultimate 
objective being Lh’asa. On reaching Baron Tsaidam, 
however, he was informed that the large Russian 
expedition which had started the previous year under 
Prjevalsky had sueceeded in reaching Lh'asa. As no 
scientific object was to be gained by going over the same 
ground, he revised his proposed itinerary, and decided to 
make his way into Kamdo (Eastern Tibet), and then, 
if possible, from Jyécundo to Batang. With the assistance 
of a powerful chief of the Namts'o Tibetans, he succeeded 
in reaching Jyéceundo, after swimming his horses and yaks 
scross the Dréchu (Upper Yangtsze) and crossing it himself 
in a small yak-hide coracle, but the lamas there obdurately 
refused to give him guides to go south, or to assist him in 
hiring pack animals. He resolved, therefore, to leave his 
baggage with two of his followers, and to start at once 
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with the remaining two and a guide he had iianaced to 
engage. After thirteen days’ hard riding he reached 
the large town of Kanzé; but here he encountered even 
stronger opposition than at Jyéeundo, and would probably 
have lost his life but for his excellent knowledge of the 
language, He had to abandon all idea of reaching 
Chamdo and thence Batang, and had to shape his course 
south-east to Tachien-ln, which place he reached, via 
Dawo and Gata, on June 24, and Shanghai on August 20, 
1889, As the statement that the Russians had penetrated 
> Lhasa the previous year ultimately proved to be false, 
the abandonment of an attempt to reach that town was 
& bitter disappointment: but, as he wrote in a letter 
shortly after his return, Mr, Rockhill found consolation 
in the reflection that “ Prjevalsky tried in 1882 to follow 
the route IT took, but was unable to cross the Dréchu. 
Suechenyi wished to travel it, but was told no route 
existed through the country, and was refused permission, 
The French missionaries have been trying for years to 
get into it, but without success. South from Namts'o 
to Tachien-In I have been the first foreigner who has 
ever put his foot in this part of Tibet: and the under- 
tuking was specially diffieult because the eountry is 
comparatively thickly populated”. A detailed account 
of this journey is given in Mr. Rockhill’s The Land of 
the Lamers. 

The results achieved on this journey encouraged 
Mr. Rockhill to believe that he could by « second 
expedition into Tibet add considerably to our knowledge 
of that remote region. So soon, therefore, as he had 
worked up the results of the varlier journey, he 
determined—again under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution—upon once more visiting Mongolia and Tibet, 
«nd endeavouring to traverse the Jatter country from 
north-east to south-west, or in other words to try and 
reach Nepaul or Sikkim from the Chinese province of 
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Kansu. He started from Peking on November 30, 1891, 
and as he had learned during his first journey that in 
that portion of Tibet which is under the rale of Lh'asa 
opposition to foreigners is much more violent than else- 
where. he endeavoured to steer clear of Lh'asa by striking 
south, instead of north, of Koko-nor (as he did on his 
earlier journey), and then due west. Circumstanees, 
however, over which he had no control, forced him to 
diverge from his proposed route; and when he reached 
the Namrt Valley, not over 30 or 40 miles from the 
Tengri-nor, and less than a month's travel from British 
India, and when at very nearly the same spot at which 
Bonvalot and Bower had been stopped.in 188) and 159] 
respectively, his further progress southwards was arrested 
by the Tibetans, and he was forced once more to turn 
his steps eastwards to Tachien-lu, which he reached on 
October 2, 1892. Though the remainder of his journey 
was not through absolutely unknown country, for his 
route frequently erossed and sometimes coincided with 
those of Bonvalot and Bower, and from Ch'am-do was 
identical with that taken in 1861 by Mgr. Thomine 
Desmazures, his admirable knowledge of the Tibetan and 
Chinese languages enabled him to collect much new 
information of great interest and value. 

A very full account of this journey was published by 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1894, under the title 
Diery of « Journey through Mongolia and Tibet. 
This, and the earlier journey, gained for Mr. Rockhill 
the Patron’s (gold) medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

On his return to America Mr. Rockhill was appointed 
Chief Clerk (April 14, 1893) in the State Department : 
a year later, April 14, 1894, he was promoted Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. He was nominated Delegate 
from the United States to the International Geographical 
Congress of London, 1895, and on February 11, 189%, 
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he became Assistant Secretary of State. On July 8, 1897, 
he was «appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece, 
Rumania, and Servia, and held this post till May 19, 1899, 
when, having applied for transfer on the death of his 
- wife at Athens, he was nominated Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics in Washington, 
a department entrusted with the work of fostering trade 
between the United States and the several Republics of 
South Ameries, and maintained by them all jointly. 
In April, 1900, he married Miss Edith Howell Perkins. 
of Litehtield, Connectient. On the relief of Peking by 
the Allied forces in 1900, he was granted leave to proceed 
to China as Special Commissioner of the United States. 
being appointed on February 24, 1901, Plenipotentiary 
onthe part of the United States for the settlement of the 
Boxer troubles. After signing the Peace protocol on 
September 7 of that year, he returned to Washington, 
and resumed his duties as the Director of the Inter- 
nationt! Bureau of the American Republics, retaining 
this post until, on March $8, 1905, he returned to China 
as Minister Plenipotentiary. While holding this office he 
was designated Ambassador Extraordinary to represent 
the United States at the funeral ceremonies of the 
Emperor of China, April 24, 1909. During this period 
of residence at Peking, he was able to render real service 
to the country in which he had been so long interested, 
When hostilities broke out in 1904 between ‘Tibet and 
Great Britain, the Dalai Lama fled to Urga in Northern 
Mongolia, where he remained, changing his residence 
from one to the other of the three principal monasteries 
in the neighbourhood, till after the signature by China 
and Great Britain, in 1906, of the Agreoment modifying 
the Younghusband Convention of 1904, Realizing that 
this settlement would facilitate his own return to Lh'asa, 
the Dalai Lama, as a first step, left Urga in the summer 
af 1907, and, crossing Mongolia, took up lis residence 
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in the Kumbom Monastery, near Koko-nor. There he 
received an intimation from the Chinese Government 
to proceed to Peking for audience, and then so soon «as 
possible return to Lh’asa, where his presence was urgently 
needed owing to the growing unrest that was spreading 
throughout Tibet. Accordingly, in the spring of the 
following year the Dalai Lama left Kumbum to take 
up his residence at the great Buddhist sanctuary of 
China, the Wnh-tai-shan, in Shansi province. He lost 
no time in sending emissaries to Mr. Rockhill with letters 
and presents, together with an invitation to visit him. 
Mr. Rockhill accepted the mvitation, and spent a week 
with him at Wu-tai-shen, and he saw him frequently 
during his subsequent stay in Peking. Mr. Rockhill 
describes him as “a man of undoubted intelligence 
and ability, of quick understanding and of force of 
character: broad-minded—possibly as a result of his 
varied experiences during the last few years—and of 
great natoral dignity; and seeming deeply impressed 
with the great responsibilities of his office as supreme 
Pontiff of his faith, more so, perhaps, than by those 
resulting from his temporal duties”, But he was “ quick- 
tempered and impulsive”; and Mr. Rockhill was able to 
render him signal service by counsel and advice when the 
Chinese Government seemed intent on humiliating him, 
and so to amooth out a ‘situation which at one time 
threatened to result in serious conflict, On May 17, 
1909, he was appointed Ambassador to Russia. While 
at St. Petersburg he brought ont, in collaboration with 
Dr. F. Hirth, Professor of Chinese at Columbia University, 
New York, a revised and enlarged edition of a translation 
into English of the Chu-fan-chi of Chau Ju-kun, an 
account of Chinese and Arab trade during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, of which Dr. Hirth had earlier made 
a translation, published partly in English, but chiefly in 
Clerman, in various scientific magazines, On April 94, 
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1911, he wos transferred as Ambassador to Constantinople. 
In compliance with the customary rule that Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the United States should tender resignation 
of their posts on a change of President, Mr. Rockhill placed 
his resignation in the hands of President Wilson on his 
election. It was accepted, and his successor was appointed 
in the autumn of 1913. 

Having handed over charge of the Rinbewsy Mr. Rockhill 
started at the end of Nove ber, 1915, on an expedition 
overland to China, in order to form for himself an impartial 
opinion of the general condition of that country under 
the Republic established as the result of the revolution 
of October, 1911, visiting Urga en route to study the 
status and conditions of Mongolia, which had declared its 
independence of China, His interesting reports, embodying 
the results of the observations and inquiries made by him 
in the course of this journey, have been published by the 
American Asiatic Association in their monthly Journals. 
While on this mission, the President of the Republic, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, pressed Mr. Rockhill to accept the post 
of Adviser to himself on both home and foreign affairs. 
This he agreed to do, but on the understanding that he 
need only reside in Peking during the winter months, and 
be at liberty to work at other seasons through the Chinese 
legations abroad; and it was on his first trip to China in 
fulfilment of this arrangement that he met his death. 
A cold contracted at San Francisco prior to sailing 
developed on board ship into so serious an attack of 
pleurisy that on reaching Honolulu he had to be landed 
for treatment. The pleurisy was conquered, but he 
succumbed four days later, on December 8, 1914, to 
heart failure, that had supervened. 

An indefatigable and conscientious worker, he was 
always busy in the study with his pen during such 
leisure as his diplomatic duties allowed him. His 
principal works were :— 
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Pritimokaha Sutra, or Le trate Emancipation, 


Leroux, 188-4. 
The Life of the Buddha.  Triibner's Oriental Series, 
L&S4. 


Tibet, from Chinese Sowrces, Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, 1891. 

Uddnevergu, the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhammapada, Triibner's Oriental Series, 1899. 

The Land of the Lames, The Century Co., New York, 
1892. 

fhory of a Jowrney in Mongolia and Tibet in 1891-929. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1894. 

Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet. Sinitheonsait Insti - 
tution, Washington, 1895, 

The Journey of Friar William of Rubruck. Hakinyt 
Society, 1900, 

The Chu-fan-cht of Cheeu Jic-leue, Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg, 1912. 

Conventions and Treaties with or concerning China and 
Korea. 2 vols. Department of State, Washington. 


At the time of his death, he was publishing in Japan 
the Chinese text of Chan Ju-kua’s Chu-fan-chi, with 
the original Preface, which had been lost, but whieh 
Mr. Rockhill discovered by chance preserved in one of 
the vast oneyclopredias for which China is famous, and 
in the pages of Towng Pao, to which he had been for 
years a regular contributor, what may be considered a 
supplement to Chau Jn-kua’s work—an account, cathered 
from contemporaneous Chinese writers and dynastic 
lustories, of the relations and trade of China with the 
Eastern archipelago and kingdoms on the Indian Oeonn 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Rockhill was an Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Geographical Society, a Corresponding 
Member of the Institut de France, and of the Gesellschaft 
fiir Erdkunde, and had been «a Member of the Roval 


Asiatic Society since 1882, ‘ 
ALFRED E. Hirrisiry. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(January-March, 1915) 


Il. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Roya. Asiatic Society 
Jannary 12, 79746.—Sir Charles Lyall, Viee-President, 
in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Pandit K. Bhaskara Shastri. 
Mr. Girindra Nath Roy Chaudhary, 
Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 
Colonel Sykes read a paper on “The History of 
Persian”. 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Browne, 
Mr. Ghafur Khan, and the Chairman took part. 


February 9, 1916.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society : 
Miss F. M. G. Lorimer. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan. 
Mr. H. Niel Randle. 
Three nominations were approved for electionat the 
next general meeting. 
Professor Maecdonell read a paper on “The Development 
of Early Hindu Ieonography ". 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vineent Smith, 
Mr. Havell, Mr. Sewell, Dr, Daiches, and Dr. Thomas 
took purt. 


Mareh 9, £974,—Sir Mortimer Durand, Direetor, in the 
(hair. 
The following were elected members of the society — 
Miss Antonia Lamb. 
Mr. Hari Chand. 
Mr. Amolak Raj Davar. 
Nine nominations were approved for cleetion at the 
next general meeting. 
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Mr. Legge read a paper on “The Worship of Mithras 
and its Mysteries ”. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy. Sir Henry 
Howorth, and Dr, Gaster took part. 


If. Prixcipa, ContTents or Ontenrat. JOuRNALS 
[, JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. Série XI, Tome IV, No. i. 

Danon (A.). Meirath “Enaiim, version en néo-gree et on 
earacteres hébraiques de Jérémie x, 11: de Daniel ii, 
5—vii, 28; et d’Esdras iv, T—-vi, 26, du caraite Elie 
Aféda Béghi [1627]. 

Weill (R.). Monuments et histoire de la période comprise 
entre ia fin de la xii dynastie et la restaurntion 
thébaine. 

Pelliot (P.). Notes a propos d'un catalogue du Kanjur. 


Il. Bun.etts pe L'Econe Fraxcase p'Extrrtwe Ones. 
Tome ALV, Nos. ii-v. 

Parmentier (H.), Le Temple de Vat Phu. 

Coedes (G.). Une recension pilie des Annales d'Ayuthya. 

Maspero (H.). Sur quelques textes anciens de chinois 
parle. 

Praluski (J... L'Or dans le folklore annamite. 

Bonifacy (A.). Nouvelles recherches sur les Ceénios 
thériomorphes an Tonkin, 

Déloustal (R.). Des déterminatifs en annamite. 

Pham Quynh. Dewsx oraisons funébres en annamiie. 


If. Jounsan oF THE Steairs Braxcu or roe Rovan 
Astatic Soorery, No, LXVI. 
Mead GIP.) Hikayat Raja-rajn Pasni, 


IV. Inpras Awsriquary. Vol. XLIL, Pt pxlviii. 
Swamikannu Pillai (Diwan Bahadur I. Dj). The True 
and Exact Day of Buddha's Death. 
Pathok (K. B.). Jaina Sakatayana, contemporary with 
Amoghnavarsha I, 


CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS sia 


Yessitori (L. P.). Grammar of the Old Western Raja- 
sthant. ; 

Rangachari (V.). History of the Naik Kingdom of 
Madura. 
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THE EINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA, A.D, 1486-1509 
By R. SEWELL 


(SONSIDERABLE difficulty has been experienced by 

Covetnment epigraphists in dealing with the history 
of the double usurpations of the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
in Southern India and the dates of accession and death 
of the various rulers in the period a.p. 1486-1509; and 
4 note on these matters based on a number of inscriptions 
may have a beneficial effect in somewhat clearing the 
ground. 

The last well-known king of the First Dynasty was 
Virtpaksha II, son of Déva Riya IT. He was also called 
Proudhadéva, According to Nuniz, the Portuguese 
chromeler, who wrote about fifty years later upon 
information given to him when residing at Vijnyanagara, 
this king Viriipiksha had two sons, the elder of whom 
slew his father and was in his turn slain by the younger, 
Nuniz calls this younger prince “Padearao”, which is 
apparently a corruption of “ Praudha Raya” or Praudha- 
déva Raya, This prince came to the throne, and not 
long afterwards was driven out by the very powerful 
minister Nrisithha! of the Saluva family. This was the 

‘I consistently spell hia name thus, to distinguish him from his 


thinister, the second usurper, Narasitha, or Narass, or Narasanna Naval. 
Jnas. 1018, 25 
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kad uprooting the First Dy nasty. 

There is an inscription of Viripiksha at Dévariya- 
sandra, Mulbaigal taluk, Kolar District, Mysore (Ep. 
Carn., x, Mb. 104), the date of which is apparently 
Friday, July 29, ap, 1485." It mentions the minister 
Nrisitnha, and as it is of the same type as others of 
Virtipaiksha’s reign, we must accept it as a record 
of Viripaksha IZ. The inscription, No. 593 of 1902, 
which has been noticed both by Professor Hultzsch and 
Mr. Venkayya, registers a gift at Anbil, Trichinopoly 
District by Saluva Sathgama in S. 1408 (a.p. 1486-7) in 
the reign of “ Dévariya Mahiriya Viripikshariys 
Praudhadéva Maharaya’. This description has been 
held as meaning that the then king was Praudhadéva, 
son of Virfipiksha, who was son of Dévariya. I must 
leave it to scholars to decide whether this is the only 
possible interpretation, or whether the meaning may be 
“ Viripiksha, alias Praudhadéva, son of Dévariya”, In 
the first case the record may be one of Nunizs “Padearao’, 
ie. of Praudhadéva, the younger son of King Virtpaksha IT; 
in the second case it may be a record of Viripaksha II 
himself, who also was called “ Praudhadéva”, Professor 
Hultzsch inclines to the former; but I notice that in 
his pedigree of the First Dynasty (ARE, 1907, p, 8%), 
Mr. Venkayya does not allot a son to Viripaksha IL. 
The details of the Anbil date are not known to me. 
There is another record of Viripiksha dated in the 
suine year, 4.D, 1486-7, at Miidabidure in South Canara 
(No. 31 of 1901), The dates of both of these should 
be carefully examined. 

' Toannot say whether the mistake is in the original or made by the 
copyist. The weekday is transliterated as A, for Adintram = Sunday. 
It should be Su for Sutravdram = Friday, which was the day of the 
piven date. 

© Inscriptions so quoted aro those mentioned in the Government 


Epigraphist's lists published in the official Annwal. Reports on Eagraphy, 
Madras. ‘These reports are quoted by me as ** ARE." 
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Now the earliest inscription as yet known in which 
Nrisithha, the usurper, is credited with the imperial titles 
Moharajddhivaja Rajaparamégeare is found on a copper- 
plate inscription at Sitakallu, Tumkir taluk, Mysore (Ep. 
Carn, xii, Tm. 54), of which the date corresponds to 
November 1, A.D. 1486. We gather, then, that Nrisithha's 
usurpation took place before that date, and that subsequent 
to July 29, ap, 1485, either Virapaksha IT continued to 
reign, and was himself dethroned by Nrisithha, or he was, 
as stated by Nuniz, assassinated, and was succeeded by 
his younger son (who slew his elder brother), this younger 
son being called “ Proudhadéva”, and being dethroned by 
Nrisithha. 

In this connexion an inscription at Gatgaikondachdla- 
puram, Trichinopoly District, should be earefully studied. 
As reported (ARE, 1892, § 9; No. 83 of 18992), its date is 
A.D, 1452, 1483, or 1484, and it is said to belong toa later 
Virfipiksha, son of Mallikharjuna. In the Official List, 
however, the name is merely given as “ Viripakshariya”, 
and from that we can make no inference. Mr. Venkayya 
seemed quite certain about it, and in the pedigree already 
mentioned he places a Virfipiksha LI as son of Malli- 
khirjuna! 

From what has been snid- we may accept the fact of 
Nrisitnha’s usurpation and its date at some time Jater 
than July 29, ap, 1485, and prior to November 1, a.p. 1486. 
This period may be lessened by examination of the dates 
of the two inscriptions above mentioned, Nos. 598 of 1902 
and 31 of 1901. They may prove that Virtipaksha II, or 
at least some member of the First Dynasty, was actually 
on the throne on some day in a.p, 1486. No prince of 


‘ Ido not gather that the inscription definitely accords the rank of 
sovereign to this son of Mallikhirjuna, so that he may merely have been 
a prince of the reigning house, The date is said to be S. 1405 expired, 
Sébhakrit", but it was 5. 1405 current that was Sobhakrit, so that we 
have a choice of three consecutive years ap. 
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that house is mentioned in any inseription known to me 
subsequent to the year a.p. 1456-7, 

Attention must, however, be directed towards the 
inscription nt Tiruvakkarai in South Arcot, No. 195 of 
1904, which is said to mention “ Saluva Narasiigadéva © 
(Nrisitnha), and his agent Narasa Nayaka, and to be 
dated in the year Sébhakrit, a.p. 1482-8. It will probably 
be found that Narasingadéva was then merely a viceroy. 
Narasa Nayaka was for many years agent to him, both 
before and after the usurpation. All depends on the titles 
pretixed to Narasingadéva's name. 

Nrisithha’s reign must have come to an end on some 
day prior to Sunday, January 27, a.p. 1493, on which day 
two inscriptions at Kalasa in the Mudgere taluk, Kador 
Listrict, Mysore (Hp. Carn., vi, Mg. 54, 56), declare as then 
sovereign Immadi Nrisimha, son of Nmsimha.’ A third 
inscription at the same place (Mg. 50) of date Tuesday, 
May 14, in the same year confirms this; and both are 
strongly supported by Firishtah's statement that when, 
on a Saturday in the month of Rajab, 4.4, 898—which 
Saturday must have been either April 20 or 27, or May 11, 
A.D. 1493—a great battle took place close to Raichir, 
between the forces of Adil Shih and those of Vijayana- 
gara, the king of Vijayanagara was then young. (The 
translater calla him “a child", but this may not be 
a very accurate rendering.) This shows that the acknow- 
ledved ruler of Vijayanagara at the time of the battle was 
certainly not the veteran Nrisimha., 

Immadi Nrisithha, then, began to reign in succession to 
his father, at least as early as January 27, A.p. 1495. 


| In what follows it sbould be observed that if I mention, without 
further comment, a weekday in connection with the date of an 
inscription, the meaning is that the original details of the Hindu date 
state o weekday and that computation proves that the dale is quite 
regular, When no mention is made of any weekday let it be understood 
that none has been stated in the original, that the a.p. date corresponds 
to the staterment made in the record, but that the given Hindu date is 
incapable of positive verification. 
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An inseription at Pirattukoyil, Trichinopoly District, 
No. 736 of 1909, should have its date carefully examined. 
The official deseription of it is merely that the date is 
“S 1414 Paridhavi”. This corresponis to the A.D. year 
1492-3 which ended Mareh 27,1493. The name of the 
sovereign is given as “Bhujabalariya”, one of Immadi 
Nrisimbia’s names, 

No. 516 of 1906 mentions this king as ruling in 8. 1415 
Pramidin, which began on that day, March 27, a.p. 1493; 
and another record (Ep. Curn,, xii, Ke. 11) also mentions 
him as roling in that year. 

Further proof is afforded by Hp. Carn., x, Gd. 80, of 
Wednesday, September 25, and by ix, D.-B. 42, 45, both 
of December 18, 1493.) These records are interesting im 
that they mentioned Immadi Nrisimha’s son, Dévappa 
Raya, as at that time ruling the Tippiir sima, so that the 
sovercign, though he may have been young, could not 
have bien a“child”. Firishtah was probably misled as 
to his age, 

Without going into avoidable detail it is necessary to 
notice that we know of a series of inscriptions of Immadi 
Nrisithha’s reign which seem to prove that he was on the 
throne till some day between February 28 and July 15 
or August 14, a.p. 1505. If this be so, the result puts an 
end to the belief expressed by some commentators that 
the second usurper Narasa’s son Vira Narasitiha was on 
the throne as early as a.p, 1502, and that the second 
usurpation took place some time before that year. It is 
for this reason that I desire to call attention to these 
records, 

There is no need for details of all the records in all 
years, All I want to show is that this king's accession 
early in AD. 1493 is folly supported by the evidence of 
inscriptions, and that there is a continuous series of his 


' The name of the cyclic year is wrongly given in No, 42, but correctly 
in No, 54, which otherwise is a counterpart of the former. 


1 Ee 
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records, But it is necessary to go carefully into those of 
his later years in order to arrive approximately at the date 
of the close of the reign. Some of these are the following. 


Ep. Carn., xii, Kg, 26; May 29, ap. 1494. “Saluva 
Immadi Riya.” 

Tbid., x, Kl. 84; January 15, ap. 1405. (Saka year given 
wrongly as 1416" for 1414.) “ Immadi Narasifga.” 

Tbid., ix, Dv. 66; January 27, ap. 1495. -". . . Narasiiga 
Raya.” 

Ibid., ix, Bn. 129; March 27, a.p. 1495. “Immadi Sri 
Narasiiga Riya." 

Tbid., ix, Ma. 31; August 20, a.p. 1495, eclipse of sun. 
“ Immadi Narasiiga Riya,” 

Thid., ix, Ht. 28; August $0, a.p. 1495. (Saka year “1416” 
quoted in error for 1417.) “Immadi Narasiiga Riya." 

In a.d. 1496, Ep. Carn.,x, Kl. 1; xii, Mi. 83: iii, My. 38. 

In a.pv. 1498, ibid., ii, Nj. 16. 

In ap. 1499, ibid., x, Mr. 6: ix, Cp. 52. 

In a.p. 1499-1500, No. 166 of 1901; Ep. Ind., vii, pp. 79, 80; 
No. 89 of 1908. These are in 5. Canara and Madura. 

In a.p. 1500-1, Nos. 189 and 151 of 1908, aleo from 
Madura, 

In a.p. 1601-2, No. 615 0f 1907. Gifts in this king's reign 
“for the merit of Narasa Niyoka”, ie. the Tulnva 
Narasimha, the king’s-minister, the second usurper. 

At this point we must consider the inseription said to 
be dated in a.p. 1501-2 in the year Durmati, at 
Chaulikere, near Birukir, in South Canara, on which more 
than one writer has relied in order to prove that the 
second usurpation, namely that by Narasa Nayaka or 
Narasitnha, took place as early, or earlier, than that 
year. This is No. 152 of 1901. I believe that it has not 
as yet been published, and all that I can gather about it is 
guined from the Epigraphist’s List and from a remark 
made by Mr. Krishna Sastri (Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1908-9, 
p- 171) that its date is given as in the month Magha. 


The Official List deseribes it as a record of “ Vira 
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Pratipa—Vira-Narasingaraya ” and as dated in 5. 1424, 
_ Durmati. Durmati was 8. 1424 current, and if the month 
is Magha we should know that the date corresponded to 
some day between January 9 and February 8, 4.p, 1502. 
Vira Narasithha was the name of the second usurper 
Narasithha’s son and successor, and if he was on the 
throne at that date of course his father's deposition of 
Immadi Nrisithha, or whoever was the actual king 
of Vijayanagara at the time, must have taken place 
before then. 

The story told to Nuniz about thirty years later was 
that the first usurper Nrisithha left two sons, the governor 
of the kingdom being Narasa Naiyaka. The elder of 
these two sons was murdered by a page. The younger, 
named “‘Tamarao” (evidently Immadi Nrisithha 
Tammaya-riya), was placed on the throne, but kept i 
subjection by Narasa Niiyaka for “some days and years”, 
being practically kept in confinement at Penukonda, 
Narasna Niyaka then quelled a number of rebellions. 
Finally “'Tamarao” was assassinated, and Narasa Niyaka 
seized the throne. His actual reign was short. He was 
succeeded by his son, whom Nuniz calls “ Busbalrao”, 
for Bhujabala Raya, one of the names of Vira Narasimha, 

My object is to show that this Vira Narasithha could 
not, if we accept the evidence of a number of records, 
have been on the throne as early as a.p. 1502, and that 
Narasa Nayaka’s usurpation probably did not take place 
till A.D. 1505 at earliest. 

The evidence in favour of its having taken place in 
A.D, 1501 or very early in 1502 rests, so far as I can see, 
on four inscriptions, The Chaulikere record above alluded 
to is one of these; and it would be well if this could be 
critically examined and published, At present our 
knowledge of it is imperfect. It might be found, for 
instance, to contain, prefixed to the name of the king, the 
titles of the Séluva family, and if so it might perhaps 
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refer to Immadi Nrisithha himself. It may be that no 
royal titles are prefixed to the name and that Vira 
Narasimha is not mentioned as king but as ruler of 
a province, which he may well have been, being the eldest 
son of his father, who held the king in thrall. I can trace 
no other record of Vira Narasitiha, except this one, till 
the year a.p. 1505, the Nagaragere plates. 

But there is an inscription of the year a.D. 1501—2 on 
eopper-plates (No. 32 of 1905-6; ARE., 1906, p. 10) 
which has to be noticed. This is a grant which mentions 
Mahdmandalésvara Saluva Norasanna Nayaka, son of 
Yisarappa Nayaka, and the description, if it were not for 
the Saluva name and titles, would certainly seem to be one 
of the second usurper, Narasa Niyaks, son of Iévara 
Nayaka, But firstly, Narasa Nayaka did not belong to 
the Sajluva family. It was Immadi Nrisithha who did so. 
And, secondly, the record does not give him royal honours, 
but calls him merely mahdmandalésvara, a great lord. If 
it should be argued that Inter kings of the Tuluva Narasa 
Nayaka’s family were accorded Saluva titles, and that my 
first criticism therefore falls to the ground, I admit that 
this is so; but I think that that practice is confined to later 
years, and that it will not be found to have existed so 
early as the time of Narasa Nayaka himself. In any case 
the second objection is enough, in my opinion, to make 
us hesitate to accept the document as a record of Narnsa 
Nayaka the king, If an usurper became a king he would 
assuredly insist on his royal title. 

Two other inseriptions have been held to prove that 
Narasa Nayaka the usurper's death took place about the 
end of a.p. 1503, and therefore that the usurpation and 
dethronement of Immadi Nrisithha must have occurred 
before that date. These are (1) an inscription at 
Bachahalli in Mysore (Ep. Curn., iv, K, p. 64), the date of 
which corresponds to December 13, A.D. 1503, and which 
states that a gift was made to a temple “ when Narasanna 
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Niiyaka died”; and (2) an inseription at Dévikapuram in 
North Areot (No. 357 of 1912), the year of which only is 
given (= aD. 1505-4), and which records a gift made 
“for the merit of sv@mi Narasa-Nayaka who went to the 
Siva-lika”. These may both refer to the same personage, 
but there is nothing whatever in them, as reported, to 
show that that personage was the great king Narasa 
Nayaka of Vijayanagara. In the first of these no titles of 
any sort are prefixed to the name,’ and in the second the 
title svami certainly does not indicate a ruling sovereign. 
So that neither of these ought to be taken, as they have 
been, to refer to any king. 

The evidence, therefore, in favour of the serond 
usurpation having taken place as early as a.D. 1501-2 is 
inconclusive and weak. 

Against it I have to place several inscriptions proving 
that the reign of Immadi Nrisithha lasted till at least 
A.D. 1505. These are as follows :— 

Ep. Carn, viii, Ne. 78. Date October 1, a.p. 1502. 

“ Narasiiga " with full titles of sovereign. Mention is 
also made of Narnsa Niiyaka, the minister. 

Tbid., xii, Mi. 106. Date Monday, March 13, a.p. 1508. 
Mentions Immaii Nrisimba’s agent Narasa Niivaka. 

Ep. Ind., vii, 74 ff. Date Sunday, August 25, a.p. 1504, the 
Dévulapalle plates, which set forth Immodi Nyisimha’s 
pedigree, and represent him as then on the throne. 

No. 895 of 1912. Date Wednesday, September 24, a.p. 1504, 
Names as sovereign © Immadi Nyisimba Tammayndéva 
(Nuniz’s “'Tamarao"). 

There is an inscription at Jyétipura, Bangalore District, 
Mysore, which, though the number of the Saka year 
“1497" is wrongly stated in it in connection with the 
name of the cyclic year Kshaya (S. 1428), must belong to 
one of the years a.p. 1504-6, and certainly not to any 

* ‘The original reads, after n damaged and illegible phrase, ‘*. . . tarn 


Nuraetcrna Ndyaka," eto. The termination... varu” is not one of 
any royal title. 
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year earlier than 1504. This gives the name of the 
sovereign as Immadi Nrisitnha (Ep. Carn., ix, Ht. E21}. 

Ep. Carn. x, Mb. 242. an Inscription in Mysore of the 
year Krodhana, a:p. 1505-6, mentions a gift made “in 
order that prosperity may be to” Narasithha Maharajah 
and Narasiiga Nayaka. This helps to prove that Immadi 
Nrisithha was alive in that year, and had not yet been 
murdered, Nuniz tellsus that Narasa Na yaka’s usurpation 
took place after Immadi Nrisithha's assassination. 

No, 354 of 191° at Dévikapuram, North Arcot, is an 
inscription of the reign of Immadi Nrisithha, son of 
Nrisithha, Its date is stated in the Epigraphist’s List 
as “S. 1429 Raktakshi". 1429 is a mistake. either in 
original or copy, for 1426. The nakshatra is piven as 
“Uttiram”, which is also a mistake, either in original 
or copy, for Uttiridam. With these corrections the 
details of the date correspond to Friday, February 25, 
A.D. 1505. Two other inscriptions at the same place, 
Nos. 395 and 396, are dated correctly in the year “S, 1436 
Raktakshi", so that the “1429” of the record in question 
is evidently a mere engraver's or copyist'serror, No, 305 
corresponds, as already stated, to Wednesday, Septe mber 25, 
A.D. 1504; No. 396 to Sunday, February 2, a.p. 1505, All 
these give Immadi Nrisiha as the reigning king, and 
No. 395 mentions Narasa Niiyaka, in addition. 

With all these records to guide us we cannot but decide 
that Immadi Nrisirhha was alive till at least February 28, 
4.D.1505. Hence his death and Narasa N ivyaka’s usurpation 
took place subsequent to that date. 

Now to consider the records of King Narasa Nivaka 
and his son Vira Narasitnha, I haye discussed the 
Chaulikere inscription of possibly the latter, of date, as 
reported, A.D. 1501-2, and the copper-plate inscription of 
the same year, No, 32 of 1905-6, possibly of Narasa 
Niayaka, neither of which can be assioned definitely to 
these rulers as kings; also the two records which mention 
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the death of a certain person called Narasa Nayaka, but 
which cannot allude to the death of the king of that name. 

With these exceptions the earliest mention of either 
father (the usurper) or son that I can find is one of the 
latter on (7) October 23, a.p. 15041 This is at Halkurn, 
Goribidnar taluk, Kolar District, Mysore (Ep. Carn., x, 
Gd. 38). It states that a private person built a car for 
a temple, and on this being reported to him Vira-pratapa 
Narasinga-Riya granted a village to that temple. This 
may well refer to Vira Narasithha, who may have been 
vieeroy of the province, but there is no title whatever 
prefixed to the name, nor is there any hint given that he 
was then sovereign of Vijayanagara, and the imference 
must be that he was not so. The date, moreover, 1s not 
satisfactory. 

The Nagarakere plates (Ep. Carn, x, Gd. 77) afford 
the first clear mention, that I can discover, of Vira Nara- 
sirhha assovereien. They set forth his ancestry, fancifully 
for the most part, but mentioning his father Narasa as 
having been king, and they mention his half-brother 


Krishnadéva Riya, who afterwards came to the throne. * 


The date corresponds to either July 16 or August 14, 
A.D. 1505. 

Putting this with the information we have previously 
culled from the inseriptions, it seems that, if the story of 
Nuniz is correct, Immadi Nrisithha was murdered on some 
day subsequent to February 28, a.p. 1505, that the 
throne was immediately seized by Narasa Nayaka, and 
that the latter's death and his son Vira Narasithhas 
accession took place very shortly afterwards, namely, on 
some day earlier than July 16 (or August 14) in the 
sue year, 


1 ‘This is the date if its lunar detaila plone are accepted, but the 
weekday is given as Thursday when it was Wednesday ; and an eclipse 
ia mentioned which did not take place, Thero was an eclipse of the 
moon on August 25, but nob on October 23 of that year. 
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There are several inscriptions of Vira Narasithha’s 
reign: eg., Lp. Carn., iv, Gu. 67, of some day between 
February 23 and Mareh 10, a.p. 1506; ib. iti, ML 95, of 
December 15, a.p. 1508; ib. viii, Nr. 64, of January 13, 
A.D, 1507; ib, ix, Bn, 52, of January 3, a.n. 1508; ib, x, 
Mr. 6, at Tekal, of April 5, a.n, 1509; No, 342 of 1892, 
at Tidpatri, of May 4, a.p. 1509; and there are others: 
But these will suffice to carry on the sequence. 

At Pulivéndla, in the Cuddapah District, is a record of 
Vira Narasithha’s successor, Krishnadéva Riya, This is 
No. 491 of 1906, which I gather from Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
notice of it in the Annual Report of the Archeological 
Survey for 1908-9, p. 175, is dated in the month Karttika 
of 8. 1431, the year Sukla, and therefore corresponds to 
some day between October 14 and November 13, a.p, 1509, 

King Vira Narasirhha therefore died on some day 
between May 4 and October 14 or November 13, an. 1509. 
Nuniz gave him a reign of six years, but we see now that 
it was about four years. 

To sum up. Differing from some writers on the subject, 
I place the first usurpation by Nrisithha as on some day 
between August 29, 1485, and November 1, a.p. 1486: 
his death and the accession of Immadi Nrisithha as on 
some day prior to January 27,1493; the second usurpation 
by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession of his 
son Vira Narasitnha, as during the interval between 
February 25 ond July 16 (or August 14), 1505. Vira 
Narasithha’s death and the accession of Krishnadava Raya 
are known to have taken place on some day earlier than 
October 14 or November 13, a.p, 1500. 

Krishnadéva Raya’'s coronation took place on January 23 
or 24) ap. 1510, 1s we know from the inseription at the 
Hampe Temple at the capital (Ep. Ind, i, o6a) The 

+ There were two civil days associated with the quoted tithi 


"14 Micha”, that tithi being Current at both true ped mean sunrise 
of both Wednesday and Thursday, January 2% and 24. 7 
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or 24, a.p. 1509, because his predecess 
April and May of that year; and this ails at rest any 
question as to whether the festival held in January, 1510, 
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THE MEANING OF THE ‘0M-MANI-PADME-HUM " 
FORMULA 


Br tuk Rev. A. H. FRANCKE, Pu.D., Moraviax Mrssioxary 


Was spending several weeks at Leh, in 1914, 

' I became interested in certain baleony - like 
structures containing three snechod-rten cach. They were 
ealled Rig-adzin-mgon-po (Lords, holders of wisdom) or 
Hig-qswm-mgon-po (Lords of the three [realms of] 
wisdom). Besides the three mehod-rten, the baleonies: 
contained also Lamaist pictures and inseriptions. Mr, H. 
Kérber, of the Munich Musenm, rendered me valuable 
help in the identification of several of the pictures, 
The following is as list of the Rig-ddzin-mgon-po (the 
abbreviation Mig. will be used instead of this long word) 
af Leh and neighbouring places. 

l. Rig. near east gate of Leh, 

It contains three mehod-rten of different colours. The 
one to the left of the spectator is of red colour, the one 
in the middle is white, and the one to the spectator's 
right is of blue colour. 

The wall behind the mehod-rien is furnished with three 
pictures, Behind the red mchod-rten we tind a picture 
of Mafjuéri, with red skin, one face, and two arms, 
wielding the sword of wisdom, and exhibiting a book 
placed on a lotus. Behind the white mehod-rten we find 
a picture of Avalokitesvara (Padmapini) with white skin, 
one face, and four arms. In one of his hands he carries 
a lotus flower; the others are empty. Behind the blue 
mehod-rten we notice a picture of Vajrapini, with blue 
skin, one face, and two arms. He wields a thunderbolt 
in his right hand. 
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Besides the pictures, the walls contain repetitions of 
the following formulas: Om mani padme hitm; Vadsra- 
qurupoadmea-siddhi him; Om @ him; Om vakishvari 
mum; Om Vudsrapdint hitm, 


2. fig. newr a house called Hulibullah at Leh, 


It contains three mehod-rten painted red, white, and 
blue, beginning at the spectutor’s left side. The red 
mechod-rien is furnished with a Lattsa character reading 
om, the white one has » Laifitsa a, and the blue one 
a Lafitsa Adim. 

Like No. 1, the wall behind the mecfod-rten 1s furnished 
with the pictures of Mafijusri, Padmapfni, and Vajrapani, 
all exhibiting the same symbols, and painted in the same 
colours, 

The inseriptions on the wall read as follows: Om 
mani padme him; Om vadsrapiut hiim; Om vagish- 
veri mum. Besides, we find the syllable om, inscribed 
in Lafitsn characters on the right and left sides of the 
pictures, 


$. Rig. at gSang-mihar, near Leh. 


Here we find three mehod-rien of white colour, the 
one to the spectator’s left side being furnished with an 
om, the middle with an a, and the one to the spectator's 
right side with a fam, in Lafitsa characters. 

Here we notice tive pictures on the wall behind the 
mehod-rten. The group in the middle again represents 
Mafjuéri, Padmapani, and Vajrapini, in the same colours, 
and with the same attributes as in Nos. 1 and 2 To the 
right of Manjuésri, Tsoii-Kia-pe is represented, furnished 
with a book and « sword, placed on a lotus dower: and 
to the left of Vajrapini, we notice Padmasambhava 
wielding a wajyra in one hand, and holding a kapala in 
the other, 

There are no jnseriptions on the walls of this balcony. 
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4. Rig. at Byama-pa, near Lek. 

This baleony contains three mehod-rien of red, white, 
and blue colour. They are furnished with the following 
inscriptions in Lafitsa characters: a is written on the red, 
om on the white, and hitm on the blue, mchod-rien, This 
is probably a mistake; the order ought to be the same as 
in Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, 

Behind the three mchod-rten, the walls are furnished 
with the pictures of the following lamas and divinities, 
their order being from left to right: Kubera, Mafijuéri, 
Tson-kha-pa, Padmapani, Padmasambhava, aiBrug-pa- 
bla-ma(?), Vajrapani, and Sithhavaktra. The three 
principal deities are painted exactly like their repre- 
| Sentations in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6 The pictures of the 
lamas Tson-kha-pa and Padmasambhava are not different 
from the representations in No, 3. In addition to these 
five pictures, we also find here representations of one 
more lama, and of two tutelary duties, 

There are no inseriptions on the walls of this balcony. 


5. Rig. at Gadpa, near Leh, 

It contains three mchod-rien of red, white, and blue 
colour, furnished with the following inscriptions in 
Lafitsn characters: the syllable om is found on the 
red mehod-rten, a on the white, and Adm on the blue. 

There are no pictures nor any inscriptions on the wall 


behind these mehod-rien. 


6. Rig. at Chu-Chi, near Leh. 

It contains three mchod-rten of white colour. ‘The one 
to the speetator's left is furnished with a Laftsa om, the 
one in the middle with an a, and the one to the spectator's 
right with » him in Lafitsa characters. 

On the wall behind the mehod-rien we find pictures 
of Mafijuéri, Padmapani, and Vajrapiini, looking exactly 
like the representations of these deities in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

mas. 1915. 26 
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and 4. In addition to these, a picture of Tsot-kha-pa 
was added to the right of Maijusri. 

There are no inscriptions to be found on the wall 
behind the mmehod-rten. 

7. Rig. at lHa-hhan, in Leh. 

It contains three melod-rten of white colour without 
any inscriptions, 

There were three pictures painted on the walls behind 
the mechod-rten which have suffered much. The one to the 
spectator’s left apparently represented ‘I'son-kha-pa, the one 
in the middie can no longer be recognized, and the one to 
the spectator's right represented Padmasambhava. 

On both sides of the pictures the syllable om is found 
inscribed on the wall. 

8. Rig. at the Chaon fort of Leh, 

It contains three mehod-rien of red, white, and blue 
colour. 

On the walls we find pictures of the following deities 
and lamas, their order being from left to right: Padma- 
sambhava, Mafijuéri (with yellow skin), Avalokitesvara 
(with eleven heads and a thousand arms, of white colour), 
Vajrapini (with blue skin), a iBrug-pa-blama (7?) (with 
two lotus flowers in his hands), Tson-kha-pa, and the 
green Tara. In a separate place on the wall we find 
a picture of a scene representing a hermit surrounded 
by various animals. 

The walls also contain many repetitions of the om 
mani padme hii formula, inscribed in four different 
kinds of character (viz. Tibetan, Lafitsa, Wartu, and 
another Indian seript), and the following formula 
addressed to an unknown deity': Bhrum, om padmosh- 
nishavimale him phat, shubham ! 

9, Rig. on the road to dPe-thwh. 

It contains three mehod-rien, which are all of white 


eolour, 
' Could it be the green Tari? 
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The walls contain many repetitions of the following 
three inscriptions: Om mani padme ham; On wuypish- 
cari mum; Om Vadsrapani him. 


In addition to the above let me say that similar groups 
of three mehod-rten are also found at other places in 
Indian Tibet. At Sa-spo-la, for instance, I noticed a rood 
number of groups of three mehod-rten painted red, white, 
and blue, in different sites. There I also succeeded in 
seeing two balconies containing pictures and inscriptions 
on the walls behind the mehod-rten. In one ease the 
pictures represented the eight emblems of happiness, and 
in the other they represented the three principal deities, 
viz. Mafijusri, Padmapani, and Vajrapani, besides the eight 
emblems of happiness. In the inscriptions, the om mani 
padme him formula was predominant, 

The three principal formulas (compare No. 9) I have 
also noticed, among. other places, at Yur-nad in Lahul, 
and on the rocks of Lake Padma-can in Mandi. 

If we compare the various Rig-aidsin-mgon-po of 
Leh with one another, the following facts became 
apparent :— 

The three mehod-rien always found in them symbolize 
the three great Bodhisatvas whose pictures are in s0 
many cases found painted on the walls behind them, 
viz, Mafijusri, Avalokiteévara, and Vajrapini. This is in 
particular indicated by the colours of the mchod-rten, 
(See Nos, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8.) 

Whenever we find more than three pictures painted on 
the walls, the pictures of two famous lamas come first, 
They are the pictures of Padmasambhava, the incarnation 
of Vajrapini, and Tson-kha-pa, the incarnation of 
Mafijuéri. The third lama eannot yet be identified, 

As regards inscriptions, the most frequent are a group 
of three times one syllable and a group of three times six 
syllables. ; 
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The first group is formed by the syllables om, a, Atim. 
From their position on one or other of the three mehod- 
rien it seems to follow that om in particular is addressed 
to Mafjusri, a to Avalokitesvara, and Adm to Vajrapam. 

The second group is formed by the following formulas 
(in proper orthography): Om vigisvars mum ; Cin 
manipadme him; and Om vajrapdint hedim. 

As regards the first formula, it is plainly addressed to 
Mafjuéri as “lord of the word” (ragisvara, Tib, qawi- 
dban). But there is a difficulty with regard to the 
termination i. If the stem of the word (viz. régifvara) 
ends in a, the termination % cannot occur in any of the 
cases. In my opinion the termination ¢ can only be 
explained as the vocative case of a feminine noun, ending 
ind. The form vagigvari is the voeative case of vagisvar', 
“queen of the word,” and the formula seems to be 
addressed to the feminine form of this famous Bodhisatva, 
i.e. to his daleti. 

As regards the third formula, viz. Om vajyrapin him 
(vadsra is the north-western dialectical form of vuyri), 
it is plainly addressed to Vajrapani, the “wielder of the 
thunderbolt”. But here again the termination i of the 
voeative case compels us to assume a stem ending in 
i, ie. Vajrapaini.. And thus this formula also seems to 
be addressed, not to the well-known male deity of the 
thunderbolt, but to his female form, his dati. 

The second formula, viz. the Om mani padme him, 
can therefore only be addressed to Avalokitesvara or 
Padmapani. It has mostly been explained as meaning 
“Qh, thou jewel in the lotus!"; and, to arrive at this 
explanation, it was considered necessary to look at the 
word padme as the locative case of a noun padma, 
“lotus.” Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, was the 
first to recognize that the termination ¢ is not that of 
the locative case of the masculine declension of nouns 
ending in @, but the vocative case of a feminine noun 
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ending in @ The connexion of this formula with the 
two other ones shows us that munipadme is the vocative 
case of the name of a female deity Manipadma, the 
“deity of the jewel-lotus”, apparently the ékii of 
Manipadma,* who must be identical with Padmapani or 
Avalokitesvara, 

The formula Vadzragurupadma siddhi ham, which is 
found onee, is addressed to Padmasambhava or to his 
female energy. Another name found in a formula given 
in No. 8 cannot yet be identified. 

The fact that all these formulas are furnished with 
syllables like om, mum, or him, also speaks in favour 
of my view that the nouns connected with them 


are to be taken as put in the voeative case. At first 


sight it is certainly surprising to find that all these 
divinities are addressed in their female forms. But it 
was the female energies of these divinities that were 
supposed to be most effective. And the Kesar sign shows 
us plainly that Kesar, when in difficulties, hardly ever 
addressed aBum-khri-rgyal-po, his heavenly father, but 
iBum-khri-rgyal-mo, his heavenly mother. From the 
above formulas it becomes also quite plain why the 
Chinese changed the sex of Avalokitegvara. Their 
Kwan-yin is a female deity. 

It is tempting to draw parallels between the triad of 
Mafijuéri, Padmapani, and Vajrapini, and the Tibetan 
pre-Buddhist divinities of heaven, earth, and the ndga- 
world. But I shall leave that for another occasion, 

According to Tibetan records, the Om manipadme 
hiim formula goes back to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, 
We ask whether this assertion can be proved. From the 
excavations carried on by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
Taklamakhan desert we learn that the formulas om @ ham 
and Om vadsrapini him were certainly used in at least 
the eighth century. For they have been traced on some 

[* As indicated by me, JRAS, 1906, p. 464.—F. W- T.] 
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of the ‘Segara belonging to his collection: I now 
venture to say that, if this much has been preserved, 
we may suspect that also the two remaining formulas, 
viz. the Om vagifvari mum, and the Om manipadme havi, 
were known during that early period; for I believe that 
the three cannot be separated from one another, and 
originally formed one single formula of three lines. If 

the full formula of three lines has not yet been found in 


the Stein Collection, this may be due to the fragmentary 
character of many of the relics. 

Of the three divinities honoured by the erection of 
Rig-ddzin-mgon-po balconies, Padmapani, or Avalo- 
kitedvara, became the greatest favourite with Tibetans, . 


in particular, as he became permanently incarnated in 
the Dalai-lamas, For this reason, the formula addressec 





to: Saat became the most treasured one, and has now =n 


gained such popularity that the two others have almost 
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THE ZOROASTRIAW PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 
Er D. B. SPOONER 
(Continued from the January Journal, p. 89.) 


PART II 

(RHEE the various other passages in the Mahd- 

bhitrata which might be cited to support our thesis, 
and viewing synthetically the results of our study so far, 
we find that, to use Hopkins's phrase, “the more important 
building operations’ of the epie are of pronouncedly 
Persian character, In the exeavations of Pataliputra we 
find that the palaces of Chandragupta were of pro- 
nouncedly Persian character, as well. The Mahabldtrata 
ascribes its buildings to supernatural agency. The Chinese 
pilgrims tell us that the Mauryan halls were built by 
genii. The general attributes, as well as the very name, of 
the agent, Asura Maya, are found to be directly reminiscent 
of Ahura Mazda, It was by Ahura Mazda's grace the 
Achemenian monarchs reared the palaces of Persepolis, 
which served as models for the Mauryan king. The epic 
tells us Maya wrought his works by magic. Pataliputra 
is “wrought by magic” in the Kathdsaritsagara.* More- 
over, the description which the Asura Maya gives us 
of the palaces he built agrees most strikingly with 
the account of Chandragupta’s palaces recorded by 
Megasthenes. Both are inferentially confirmed by the 
stratigraphical evidences in the soil, and by the general 
topography of the site, at Pataliputra. The inference is 
thus direct that the palaces to which the Mahabharata 

1 Great Epie, p. 302. 


* migdracitank Pdjaliputram (K. i, 3.78). Iam indebted to Dr, Vogel 
for this reference. 
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refers are those of Pataliputra. We have, however, 
already seen above, in the line 


SMaarat Fur are Ararat fe WaT war: 


that these structures were erected for the Daénavas, and 
we have agreed with Weber that the Diinavas were 
a foreign people. 

But, if the monarchs for whom Persian palaces were 
built by a divine spirit reminiscent of Ahura Mazda 
were themselves non-Hindu, as the Mahabharata implies, 
it follows, obviously enough, that they must have been 
Iranian in race and Zoroastrian in faith. Were, then, the 
Mauryas Zoroastrians? Ido not, myself, see any escape 
from this conclusion. The logic of the argument seems 
to me unimpeachable, and the evidence of the epic alone 
eouclusive. Moreover, it is confirmed in the most direct 
manner possible by everything Megasthenes has told us 
of the inner life of Chandragupta’s Court, and no single 
fact of Indian history or archwology known to me Is 
in any way incompatible with such a theory. On the 
contrary, even so slight «search as I have had oppor- 
tunity to make discloses various points confirmatory of 
the supposition. 

The first question requiring consideration is the name 
Maurya itself. If this were of well-known and certain 
Indian derivation or significance, the fact would militate 
directly against a theory of Persinn origin. But is it so? 
On the contrary, the only explanation advanced in India 
is confessedly unsatisfactory. In view of his reputed 
irregularity of caste, a Sidra female named Mura has 
been hypotheeated, who is supposed to have been a wife 
of the last Nanda and mother of Chandragupta. The 
story seems palpably apocryphal, and it has mghtly met 
with scanty credence. The word Maurya is not to be 
explained as n metronymic from this unknown woman's 
name. Neither is any other Indian derivation possible. 
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But in Persia? No search for a Persian origin and 
explanation of the term has hitherto been made, No 
incentive for such a search existed. But now, I am glad 
to announce, such an inquiry has been instituted by my 
friend Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who calls attention to the 
Avestan name Méwrva, the Marge of the Achwmenian 
inscriptions, and proposes, in the light of all the evidences 
now adduced, to derive Mawrya from this source. The 
suggestion seems to me not only plausible per se, and 
phonetically unobjectionable, but also capable of as 
much demonstration as could reasonably be expected at 
this stage of our inquiry. 

To begin with, Margu and Méurva are explained as 
the name of the people of Merv,’ and the name Merv 
itself appears as Merv, Meru, or Mewr? ‘The last form 
is particularly noteworthy. Moreover, a place ealled 
Merv is singularly prominent in the traditions of both 
the Hindusand the Parsis. I say“ singularly” so, because 
who would have expected the Hindus (or the Parsis either, 
for that matter) to look on Merv as the original Paradise 
and eradle of the Aryan race?? Merv is an ancient city, 
to be sure; bot what is known about it to justify 
a tradition of this kind, a tradition so clearly indicating 
this place as the scene of great beginnings and the source 
and centre of Aryan culture and Aryan migration ? 

There is a farther point, When the Hneyelopodia 
Britannica tells us that Merv is thus exalted in 
Hindu tradition, on the authority of the Puranas, it is 
manifestly referring to Mt, Meru, and assuming the 
identity of these two names, The names may well be 
identical. They almost certainly are. But is it possible 
to suppose Mt. Meru was located at or near the modern 
Mery? Merv, Mr. Oldham points out to me, is merely 


' Ch Bartholomae’s Alfranisches Wortertuckh, 144, po 1147, 
® Eneye. Brit., ith ed., vol. xviii, p. 175, av. Merv. 
* Encyc. Brit,, loc. cit. 
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an oasis on the edge of a desert, remote from any 
mountain of importance. How could a region of this sort 
have given rise to the Hindu legend of Mt. Meru? 

This raises the question of the location of the ancient 
Merv. Why is it so taken for granted that the Trans- 
caspian city is referred to? The evidence known to me 
is principally this: (1) the name of the city itself, which 
is clearly derived from MWéwrva, and (2) the name of the 
River Miarghib on which it stands, which as clearly 
contains a reminiscence of the old name Margy. But 
if the modern names Mery and Marghib suffice to locate 
one ancient Mourva in this particular locality, why will 
not the like evidence do the same for a second Méurva 
elsewhere, provided the modern forms are elsewhere 
traceable? That they are so traceable admits of no 
dispute, and, curiously, or significantly, enough, the 
region where they so occur is precisely that which all our 
other evidences would themselves suggest, namely at 
Persepolis itself. 

The plain on which the Persepolitan platform stands 
is called Mervdaalt, the plain of Merv. It is sometimes 
called the plain of Mairghib* as well. And why? Because 
the river which traverses it 1s not called“ Polvar” through- 
out itscourse. That is a modern convention of European 
writers." Higher up its stream it is called Miirghih, 
where it flows near the village of Morghib, and where 
also it lies nearest to Pasurgadae, the seat of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. Here, then, we have at last a Mowrvu 
indicated whieh might with reason figure in tradition as 
the scene of great beginnings. Did not the Achwmenians 
rise to power in this same vale of the Marghib? Here 
also we find a mountainous country. Nay, the very 
platform of Persepolis is built agninst a sacred mountain, 

' Lord Curzon’s Persia, ii, 136 and passim, 

® Benjamin's Persia, p. 97, 

2 Perrot. & Chipiez's Misory of Art in Persia (Eng. trans), p. 277 
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“the mountain of the Kings,”! which, according to the 
testimony of Hinen Thsang, Chandragupta copied in his 
far-otf capital. 

Is not this Mourve an altogether fitting centre for 
the Meru legend? It seems to be, the more so when we 
remember what Pali tradition says of this mountain; 
how the Asuras were located at its base, and the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three Gods was situate upon its suminit 
1 shall endeavour to show further on that this number 
thirty-three has peculiarly Zoroastrian associations. Is 
not the recorded height of the mountain also Zoroastrian ? 
The Puranas tell us it was 84,000 yojanas high. The 
number is curious. How is it derived, if not by 
multiplying the two pre-eminently sacred numbers of the 
Persians, seven and twelve ?* I would compare the 
$4,000 stipas erected by Asoka,‘ which in turn becomes 
a point of large significance. For does not the facade of 
Xerxes’ palace measure 84 cubits also ? 

I hold, therefore (and I thank Mr. Jayaswal for having 
put me on the track of this important evidence), that the 
name Jaweya is indeed to be derived from a Persian form 
Mourva, but I would identify this Merv with the valley 
of the Mirghab where stands the platform of Persepolis. 
Does not this explain for us the statements of the 
Greek historians and the otherwise extraordinary fact that 
Chandragupta's palaces seem copies of the Persepolitan ? 
Persepolis was his ancestral home. 

And there is yet another point I wish to mention. We 
have seen above that the Mohdbidrefa assigns the 
evidently Mauryan palaces to certain foreign kings called 
Ddénavas, The Mauryas, our argument maintains, 

' The Bartiuche Spa1 of Diodorus; ef. Jackson's Pera Pas and Present, 
ae Childers’ Dictionary, s.¥. Meru; cf. aleo Wilson's Visinw Pardna, 
ii, 124, where Meru is given aaa home of the Daityas and the Dadnapas. 


* Ci. Browne's Literary History of Persia, pp. 310 and 403 ff. 
* CE Vincent Smith's Asoba, p. 107. 
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originated from Persepolis, and were perhaps of Achm- 
menian descent. Does it not therefore seem, to say the 
least, extraordinary that the only name by which the 
4oroastrians describe themselves in their inseriptions is 
Airyavo-Danghavo*? Does not this seem perchance 
signiticant ? 

If we were dealing with cognates, I should not make 
this suggestion. It would be demonstrably wrong, 
as ancient Persian agh appears in Sanskrit cognates 
commonly as s, so far as I can ascertain? and the 
equivalent of Danghavé in Sanskrit is Dusyavuk® But 
I cannot too strongly stress the fact that in dealing with 
foreign names, and borrowed foreign words in India, the 
rules of ordinary phonetics can almost ever be applied. 
No one who has ever lived in India, ve. is familiar with 


' Ch Eucye. Brit, th el., vol. xxi, p. 2 
ond Literature), 

* CE the nemanghd, ranghinsh, and manenghé of the Gatha dialect 
With Sanskrit rcmead, rasor, and mentach respectively, (Lucye. Brit., 
loo, cit., p. 247.) 

* Tam indebted to Dr. ‘Thomas for this equivalence between Danghard 
an Dosyaont, and now find that it is a matter of greater importance 
than T hac realised, For it is this very term Doayarah, the cognate of 
Danghard, which Manu applies to the people of Behar, Bengal, and 
Orissa (x, 44). Let me note further that he associates with these 
nations, and under the same name of Doasyarah, the Kambojas, the 
Piradas, and the Pahlavas, whose Persian character in admitted, Tt is 
noteworthy also that he places the Yavanns and the Sakes in the same 
category, which is quite in harmony with my theory as to the use 
eof these words. Nor is his inclusion of the Chinas, Kiritas, ete., 
any argument against me, for he expressly states, in the following 
dlokn, that some of these Dasyarak apoke Aryan tongues, and others 
not. Thos Doasyovoh was evidently in Manu's time a term of definitely 
Persian colouring, but one which could be loosely applied, as all such 
terms can bein India, to any foreigners from the north or west, The 
synonymons Jinan is evilently a Sanskritization of the mme worl 
reimported under the form Junagher, I wish to note also that 
Boudhdyana associates with Aiga, Baiga, and the other homes of the 
Fee ayer eons tle western country of Saunishtra (Surat), which confirms my 
general theory perfectly, as will be fpparest later: of. Nundolal Dey's 
‘* Notes on Ancient Afgan “in JASE., vol, x, No. 0, p. 347, September, 
14. Several of the peculiarities of Aga which Mr, Dey specifies can 
be shown to be Zorogstrian or Mithraie. 
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the almost unintelligible way in which foreign names are 
distorted by the average Indian, could be in any degree 
surprised ata Pandit’s pronouncing Dunghavo as Danara. 
But whether this really is the explanation of the term, 
I cannot pretend to say. The cumulative evidences make 
it seem to me most highly probable. But more than that 
cannot as yet be claimed. Such nomismatic evidences as 
exist are all confirmatory, both of the derivation of 
Maurya from Mouwrva and of the Zoroastrian character 
of the dynasty. It is conceded that the punch-marked 
coins are the oldest coinage in India. The Mauryas must 
have used them, as they cannot have been without coinage, 
and certainly used none of later type. That the weights 
of these coins agree, not with the system of Manu, as had 
been claimed, but with the Achemenian system, has 
recently been demonstrated by a French savant. I wish 
now to contend that the symbols also are prevailingly, 
even if not exclusively, Iranian. 

It is, of course, generally supposed that the various 
devices Impressed upon these coins are the private marks 
of private moneyers, stamped upon them from time to 
time, haphazard, as the individual coins came to, or left, 
their hands. But in the study I was privileged to make 
of a particular homogeneous tind of these coins in 
Peshowar* 1 succeeded in determiming that such was 
certainly not invariably the case. On tabulating the 
symbojs it appeared that at least one group of emblems 
was constant, and that an invariable concomitance was 
observable between this fixed group on the obverse and 
& particular mint-mark on the reverse. In other words, 
% fixed type of coin was established. 


1M. J. A. Decourdemanche in the Journal Asiatique for 1912, Jan.- 
June, pp. 117-2. 

* See my article on “A New Find of Punchmarked Coina” in the 
iustrated Asma! of the Director-eneral of Archeology in India for 
1905-6, 
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The component members of this group were as follows: 
(1) the usual simple solar symbol; (2) a complex solar 
(or astrological ?) symbol; (3) a branch ; (4) a humped 
bull, with taurine; (5) o caifye. In 1906 I supposed 
that these were Buddhist emblems, The ditference, as we 
shall see further on, is less than might be imagined, but 
I now perceive that they are more probably Zoroastrian. 

That the usual solar symbol is appropriate for the 
sun-worshippers goes without saying. What the second 
complex symbol is I cannot say, but it contains the 
taurine as an element. The branch, which as such is 
untraceable in Hindu symbolism, is intelligible as the 
sacred Branch of Hom, in which the Archangels brought 
to earth the Guardian Spirit at the time of Zarathushtras 
birth ‘The humped bull is readily explainable with 
reference to the Bull of Mithra, while the taurine (never 
hitherto explained) reproduces the ancient emblems of 
the Persians, which was in the form of a bull's head 
And let me note that it occurs also on Sassanian coinage.* 

But the so-called cai/ya is the most important of this 
group. Who is responsible for its current designation 
as a caitya I do not know, but it is certain that it did 
not originally denote a Buddhist monument of any kind, 
because it occurs (most significantly) on the base of our 
column in Chandragupta’s throne-room. Historically itis 
of Mesopotamian origin, Sir J. H. Marshall tells me, and 
in its native land it signitied a hill, That the same is true 
to-day in India is proved by the fact that the Jains still 
draw this figure as emblematic of « certain Tirthamkara,* 
and denominate it, even to-day, Mt. Merw! Could 
anything be more significant ? 

The distribution of the symbol is also worthy of ; 

1 CL. Jackson's Zoronater, p. 25, 

2 Cf. Benjamin's Perna, p. 0. 

> CH. Y. Smith's Catalogue of the Coina in the Indian Misewm, p. 223 
( Narsahi). 

4 Tam indebted to Mr. RK. D. Banerji for this fact, 
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remark. It is, as Mr. Banerji tells me, and as I have 
verified for myself, unusual on Indian coinage except 
on (1) the punch-marked coins, (2) certain analogous cast 
coins of early date, and (3) the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas and Mahikshatrapas,’ On the early Taxila 
coins it is well-nigh omnipresent. 

It seems to me, then, that the theory that these marks 
ire invariably the haphazard impresses of individual 
moneyers must be largely modified where definite groups 
of syinbols can be fixed and they can be shown, both 
individually and collectively, to have a detinite signi- 
fication. When, for example, we find that coins agreeing 
in weight with the Achmenian system bear on one 
side actar symbols and other marks susceptible of 
4oroastrian interpretation, and show on the reverse such 
a combination as the peacock (mayiira) standing on 
Mt. Meru,? it seems an inevitable conclusion that these 
are Mauryan coins, the more particularly since we know 
them to be contemporary with this dynasty. And do 
they not show us also, in every single feature, that the 
Mauryas were Zoroastrians, and that they came originally 
from Mern 7* 

It strikes me, further, that this derivation of the name 
from Mowrve not only receives confirmation from, but 
also sheds light upon, that obscure passage in Patafijali, 
which Weber, naturally enough, found baffling. 

Panini's sitra v, 3, 99 reads Stfaara ara@. A 
preceding siitra (No. 96) has taught that, when from 
such © word as asva you wish to form the name of a 
likeness or imitation of the object, you add the affix kan; 
thus «seu = “horse” and agvaka=“the imitation’, or “the 

' CE. Smith's Catalogue, p. 123i For the Tariln Soltis 08 156 ff. 

* Compare, for example, the coins numbered 24, 25, 27, 28, 20, 30 on 
P. 157 of Vineent Smith's Catalogue. 

* The fact that n Mervian people was recognized by ancient India is 


pemaientty clear from the ethnic name Mernwhhdta, cf. Wilson's V.P. 
tty LEG, 
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ficure”, of a horse. Sutra 99, however, shows that you 
elide this kan when the figure in question is one by 
which one earns one’s livelihood, and which 15 not an 
object of buying and selling. At this point Patafjali 
steps in with the cryptic words mauryair hiranyarthibhir 
arcah prakalpitah; bhavel; tieu na sydt; yds ty efdh 
sumpratipajarthah, tdaw bhavishyatt. Weber translates 
these words as follows:' “Es hatten die nach Geld 
begehrenden Maurya Gotterbilder anfertigen lassen. Aut 
diese passt die Regel nicht, sondern nur auf solehe, die zur 
sofortigen Anbetung dienen (d, i, mit denen ihre Besitzer 
von Haus zu Haus wandern [um sie zu sofortiger Anbetung 
auszustellen und dadurch Geld zu verdienen])." Weber 
goes on to say that “die Nachricht selbst ist an und fiir 
sich eine héchst kuriose. Wenn es irgend ginge, méchte 
man unter Maurya hier ein Appellativam verstehen, 
etwa ‘Bildhawer’ oder dgl., wie auch Magega, dessen 
Text indess verderbt ist (Maurydh wvikretum orkits: 
macilpavantas ist ziemlich ungrammatisch), za wollen 
scheint, Indessen ist eine dgl. Bedeutung sonst nir- 
gendwo fiir das wort nachweisbar”. 

Perhaps not the sense of “sculptor”. But will not 
the sense of Mervian = Iranian = Zoroastrian do? 

The Mauryas in question evidently did manufacture 
images, and made a trade in them, but they were not 
used by any piija@rt as a source of livelihood, and were 
not the object of direct adoration. Images of the latter 
class we should call idols; those the Mauryas made were 
merely sfaties, as opposed to idols, Is not this the 
distinction Panini would make? And is this distinction 
not appropriate for Zoroastrian sculpture? Idolatry as 
such was foreign’ to Zarathushtra’s cult (and we shall see 
further on tliat the Persian prohibition affected early 

1 Cf. Jniische Stolien, v, pp. 148-9. For other discussions of this 
famous passage seo the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society for 1885 (articles by Professor Peterson and Sir BR. G. 
Bhandarkar) and Bhandorkar's Date of Patonjali, No. ii |Bombay, 1885). 
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Buddhism as well), but, for all that, decorative figures of 
both gods and men were wrought in ancient Persia, and, 
being wrought, were doubtless bought and sold in ordinary 
commerce. 

Does not this give us the long-sought answer to the 
riddle of Pataiijali's remark? If so, then Maurya indeed 
meant Mervian, and the application of the term to the 
familiar dynasty is nothing but o later specification of 
meaning, It was an eltinié or territorial designation, 
like the Pathan or Mughal of more recent history, and 
not a personal or a family name. 

The very examples given of the commercial figures 
which the Mauryas made support this view, for are not 
firures of horses and chariots, afvekdh and rathakilh, 
peculiarly appropriate for a Mervian people, in view of 
Maya's boasted skill in chariot-making? Chariots were 
a specialty of ancient Persia. 

In perfect accord with the suggested foreign origin 
and import of the Mauryan name is the extraordinary 
infrequeney of its occurrence in purely Hindu works. 
Apart from Buddhist literature and the Mudritrakshasa, 
the word will be found, on examination, to be hardly 
quotable. It does not occur, as is commonly supposed, 
in the Kharavela inseription in the Hathigumpha Cave 
on Khandagiri. . There is no Moriya in that epigraph at 
all. Indeed, the oldest dateable oceurrence of the name 
that I can trace is in the Rudradiman inscription at 
Girnar; and this very fact would seem significant, for 
we shall see that Persian influence in this Farthest West 
is what we should expect, and was not Rudradiman 
4 Mahikshatrapa himself? There was no racial reason 
here either to avoid or to obscure a Persian name. 

Apart from the new evidences I have just adduced, the 
first explanation which might have occurred to one, of 
the aversion to the Mauryas implied by the silence of the 
Hindu books in regard to them, is the fact that Aéoka 
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was a Buddhist. This may indeed have had something 
to do with it. But, if Buddhism had been, as we have 
been tanght to believe, a mere sect of Hinduism (which 
we shall see, further on, that it was not), the circumstance 
of Asoka’s conversion would in no way have sufficed to 
explain the conspiracy of silence on the Hindu part. And 
in no case could it explain the absence of Hindu pride in 
Chandragupta. 

Chandragupta certainly was not a Buddhist, and, as 
the first great Indian emperor we should not have been 
surprised to find him deified, and, in course of time, 
identified with Vishnu or with Siva. Such would have 
been the usual course, if he had been a Hindu. But that 
the blight of silence and partial oblivion should have 
fallen on him and all his house is o circumstance so 
singular as to be necessarily suggestive. 

The vaunting boasts of the succeeding Brahmanical 
dynasty, the Sungas, that they had freed the earth from 
its low-born oppressors, is in perfect harmony with all 
these other points, and, when we remember what is said 
in the Rajataraigint of the fifty-two nameless and 
fameless kings’ of early days whose praises no poet 
eould be hired to sing, and when we observe the incredible 
fact that the great Agoka seems to be among these 
infamous monarchs, we see at last that there is ample 
room for our suspicion. 

When and where does Chandragupta Maurya first 
appear on our historical horizon? Appropriately enough, 
in the far north-west, somewhere near or at Taxila, and 
in company with Alexander, as this conqueror comes out 
of Persia, Was Chandragupta possibly among his host ? 
A notice in Plutarch would seem to suggest it, and it is 
not impossible, What is known with some certainty is 
that after Alexander's death,when Chandragupta marched 
on Magadha, it was with a largely Persian army that he 

CE Lasson's fn, Alt, 1, 573. 
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won the throne, The testimony of the Mudranikshasa 
if explicit on this point, and we have no reason to doubt 
its accuracy in a matter of this kind. 

Having so swept on Magadha from the frontier over 
against Persia, and having overthrown his kinsman, the 
Inst Nanda, with this Persian host of his, he then proceeds 
to build himself palaces directly modelled on Persepolis. 
He fills these palaces with images of foreien type, and 
decorates them in the Persian fashion. He organizes his 
eourt along purely Persian lines, and pays regard to 
Persian ceremonial down to the washing of his royal 
hair. The script he introduces is of Achwmenian origin; 
the inscriptions of his grandson still imitate Darius’s. 
His very masons are imported Persians, for whom the 
monarch has such marked regard that he ordains a special 
set of penalties for all who injure them, while they so 
link the name of Ahura Mazda with the Mauryan palaces 
that it still echoes down the ages to our day as the 
Asura Maya. Nay, more, we find that Chandragupta 
even weds the daughter of Seleukos, the very king who 
ruled the realm of Persia in those days. Would not all 
this be easier to understand, if Chandragupta Maurya 
were a Persian ? 

Two points at once oceur to one as throwing doubt 
upon this supposition, One is the personality of 
Chinakya, the Brahman minister to whose craft and 
guile the invading Maurya is said to owe so much of 
his success, and the other the reputed connexion between 
Chandragupta and the last house of Nanda, A con- 
sideration of these points, however, will but tend to 
confirm our first suspicion, 

The relationship with Nanda constitutes no sort of 
difficulty. Myr. Jayaswal maintains with reason, that 
the expression Nawe Nanda does not mean “ Nine 
Nandas", but “New Nandas”, and that it refers only 

' In the Bankipore Express for February 28, 1014, p. 5. 
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to the last two monarchs of this name. It may be true 
that the earlier Nandas were good Hindus, but all 
nuthorities agree in putting a great gulf between these 
ancient kings and the low upstarts who succeeded them. 
The latter were hated cordially, and is it not recorded 
that they exterminated all the Kshatriyas? If they 
were Persian invaders, this is sensible enough. If they 
were Hindu Keshatriyas themselves, the thing is un- 
intelligible. Let us remember also that these baser 
Nandas were distinguished for their wealth. We shall 
see later that, if there were Persian rulers in this land 
at all, they came as merchant princes first, and won their 
empire as the English did. Is not great wealth aon 
appropriate attribute ? And let us not forget that the» 
Nandas have suffered an even more marked blight in 
Hindu story than the Mauryas. Vincent Smith discusses 
this at length, and comes to the conclusion that there 
must have been some very striking reason for the 
perversity and obscurity of our traditions of this house. 
Does racial hatred in this case as well supply the 
explanation? At all events, the last two Nandas and 
the Mauryas are evidently both alike in high disfavour 
with the Hindus, and the recorded connexion in race 
between the two is thus no argument against me. 

The case of Chinakya is more interesting. He, too, 
appears on our horizon in Taxila, where, I am told, 
he is found practising medicine, when the curtain 
lifts. For a Brahman of his distinguished rank these 
are. suspicious circumstances. Medicine, although (let 
us note) particularly associated with the Magians, has 
never found much honour in the East, ond Brahmans 
in the far north-west are notoriously unorthodox in 
general, But may not this name of Brahman mislead 
us in his case? Let us examine his Arihadistra, to sce 
what manner of Brahman he has been, The very 
dedication of the work arrests attention. Sukra and 
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Brihaspati are the divinities. This is encouraging, at 
least, for there is a distinctly astrological flavour about 
dedications to Venus and J upiter, and the ancient Persian 
priests were nothing if not astrologers. Note, then, the 
order in which he names the sciences: “ Anvikshiki, the 
triple Vedas, Vartté (agriculture or business generally), 
and Government.” Does an orthodox Hindu Brahman 
yive precedence to anything before the triple Vedas ? 

And what does he mean by this Anvikshiki, which 
takes precedence of the Vedas? Fortunately, he defines 
it for us clearly, and we find that it comprises Sinkhya, 
Yoga, and Lokiyata, the last of which the translator 
thinks means Atheism. If this he right, Chinakya's 
“orthodoxy is impugned at once. But, even waiving this, 
the prominence given to Yoga is most significant. I need 
not labour the point that Yoga practices are more akin 
to ancient Magian mummeries than anything else in 
modern India. 

The fact that Chinakya names astronomy among the 
Vedingas is not significant, as all authors do, apparently. 
But we may note in this connexion that the astronomical 
treatise in question is said to be of later date than are 
the other members of the group, and it is not impossible 
that in its origin it, too, goes back to Persian influence. 
But I anticipate. More useful for our present purpose 
is the account which Chiinakya gives us of the course 
of training imparted to state orphans under his régime. 
The passage in question occurs at the beginning of 
chapter xii (p. 22 of the revised translation), and reads 
as follows :— 

“Those orphans who are to be necessarily fed by the 
State and are put to study science, palmistry, sorcery, the 
duties of the various orders of religious life, legerdemain, 

and the reading of omens and angury ...” 
. Does this bear much resemblance to the curriculum of . 
any state orphan asylum otherwise recorded ? Hardly, 
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I should imagine; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
ordinary Hindu instituting such a system. But it would 
be reasonable enough for a Magian Minister of State. 

But it would extend this paper to cyclopedic lengths 
to pursue this quest for pregnant notices in Kautilya's 
pages. It will suffice to cite one other passage, which 
may lead us to a wider aspect of the subject. In 
chapter ix (trans. p. 17) Chinakya’s enumeration of 
the qualifications of the king's high-priest are most 
significant— 

“Him whose family and character are highly spoken 
of, who is well educated in the Vedas and the six Angas, 
is skilful in reading portents providential or accidental, 
js well-versed in the science of government, and who is 
obedient and who can prevent calamities providential or 
human by performing such expiatory rites as are preseri bed 
in the Atharva-veda, the king shall employ as high-priest. 
As o student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him.” 

It is sufficiently obvious that Chinakya would not have 
counselled abject submission on the part of the monarch 
to his Atharvan Purohita, had he not been an Atharvan 
himself, Indeed, I believe it is generally known that the 
Purohita should belong to this special class of priests. 
But why? ‘This prominence of the Atharvan priest at 
court and the subjection of the king to him is not what 
one might reasonably expect, It seems strangely out of 
keeping with the relative positions of the Atharva and 
the other Vedas in Hindu estimation. 

But is it not possible that in this very inferiority of 
the Atharva among the Vedas we may tind our clue? 
lt is pre-eminently the Veda of magic, and it is obvious 
that, if there ever were in early India kings of Persian 
race who brought their own priests with them, such 
fragments of their rites and ceremonies as were destined 
to be preserved in Indin ought to be sought in this 
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Atharva-veda.* Tf, again, the first imperial rulers of 
India were Persians, it is not strange that this otherwise 
singular pre-eminence at court was gained by the Atharvan 
priesthood. They in that case would be found to be 
really Magians, in part, brought in the train of the 
invader, and, through race affinity and cognate beliefs 
and similarity of practices, recognized by Hindus to be 
Brahmans, to be sure, but Brahmans with a difference, 
inferior to themselves, This inferiority, however, would 
not affect them in the royal eye. On the contrary, they 
were the king's native priests, his fellow-countrymen, 
whose magic arts protected him, and to whose sorcery, no 
doubt, he had been taught to think he owed his empire, 
indirectly. (Witness the Chanakya story altogether.) 
This tradition would soon establish itself, and soon no 
king, however purely Hindu in his race, would dare depose 
the Atharvan from his rank. Magic is a dangerous 
thing to antagonize among a people who believe im it. 
This would seem adequately to explain the otherwise 
curious fact that the Purohita in India is regularly an 
Atharvan priest. Does any evidence exist corroborative 
of this theory ? 

I think it does. For let us remember at this point 
that the name of the Atharva-veda is a twofold one— 
Atharvingirasas we find it called. Both elements im 
this compound name, it will be recognized, are equally 
good Persian. As evidence for the point I wish to make, 
this is, as it were, an embarrassment of riches, for it 15 
not reasonable to suppose that the entire Veda is of 
Persian origin. What is consonant with all existing 
knowledge is the assumption that it is o mixture, or 
a blend, of imported Magian doctrines with those other 
similar and harmonious beliefs which the Magians found 

1 For a possible allusion in the Atharva-reia to Parsi funeral customs 


cf, Macdonoll & Keith, Vedic Index, s.v. Agui-dagitha (vol. i, p. 8); see 
also av, dharma, i, 295, 
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among the Hindus of their time. There may have 
been a certain jealousy and friction between the rival 
schools at first (indeed, there appears to be some evidence 
of this, as we shall see), but, as the Magi grew acclimatized, 
community of interests will have fused the two, 

But a way out of the embarrassment which I have 
mentioned is afforded us by a statement in the Vishnu- 
purdna to the effect that the Angirasa is one of the 
Vedas in Sika-dwipa, Le. it is a Peckinn seripture. The 
warrior-caste in Saka-dwipa, curiously enough, are known 
as Maigadha! The Brahmans are called Magas and the 
Kshatriyas Magadhas (note that the Purina recognizes 
the Magas as Brahmans, & propos of Chanakya), and 
magqudha in Sanskrit means not only a resident of 
Magadha, but therefore also Persian “-warrior-" and 
" half-caste” (mischlings-kaste). This does not seem like 
accident. 

But what do we know of this name “ Magadha"? It 
seems to have no Sanskrit etymology. Is it original 
in India? Or is it very ancient? No proof whatever 
is forthcoming for either of these propositions. The 
oldest occurrence of the word which I can trace is in the 
Atharva-veda itself, in a passage suggestive of that early 
friction I have mentioned. In this passage, as is generally 
the case in Sanskrit writings, the Magadhas are spoken 
of contemptuously, and, let us note particularly, in close 
connexion with the Bahlikas. Professor Bloomfield’s 
caution not to attach importance to these ethnic names 
appears to me unnecessary, The grouping is a common 
one both in the Puriinas and the Epos, and we shall be 
ill-advised, if we do not value its signiticanee. It is all 
in perfect accord, furthermore, with what we are told of 
Magadha in the Prabodhacandrodaya, where this country 
is named among those “inhabited mostly by foreigners”, 
the mlecchaprityd janapadah, The date of this document 
need not concern us. The Atharva-veda is sufficient 
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proof that similar conditions prevailed also at the period 
of its composition. We may therefore look at Inst with 
more appreciative and discerning eyes upon a certain 
passage in the Bhavishya-purina which puzzled Wilson 
rather seriously. On p. Ixiv of the Preface to his 
Vishnu-puriina, Wilson informs us that the last two- 
thirds of the Bhavishya “chiefly represent conversations 
between Krishna, his son Samba ... Vasishtha, Narada 
and Vyasa, upon the power and glory of the Sun, and 
the manner in which he is to be worshipped. There is 
some curious matter in the last chapters, relating to the 
Magas, silent worshippers of the Sun, from Sika-dwipa, 

nt the compiler had adopted the Persian term Jftugh 
mes connected the fire-worshippers of Iran with those of 
India, This is a subject, however", Wilson adds, “ which 
requires further investigation.” 

The first step towards this requisite investigation Wilson 
himself subsequently took, the results of which are 
embodied in a note sent by Wilson to Pére Reinaud, which 
Hall has, fortunately, printed among the Cerrigenda in 
vol. v (pp. 381 ff), This is so vital for my subject that 
I must quote from it extensively, Wilson writes— 


“The last twelve or fourteen chapters of the Bhavishya- 
purdna are... dedicated to the tradition . . . which 
records the introduction of the worship of the Sun into 
the north-west of Hindustin by Samba the son of 
Krishya. This prince, having become o leper, through 
the imprecation of the irascible sage Durviisas, whom he 
had offended, and despairing of a cure from human skill, 
resolved to retire into the forest, and apply himself to the 
adoration of Sirva, of whose graciousness and power he 
had learned many marvellous instances from the sage 
Narada. Having obtained the assent of Krishna, Simba 
departed from Dwiraka, and, proceeding from the northern 
bank of the Sindhu (Indus), he crossed the great river the 


Chandrabhigi (the Chinaib), to the celebrated grove of, 
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Mitra (Mitravann),' where, by fasting, penance, and prayer, 
he acquired the favour of Sirva, and was cleansed of 
his leprosy. By Strya’s injunctions, and as a mark of his 
gratitude, Simba engaged to construct a temple of the 
Sun, and to found, in connexion with it, a city on the 
banks of the Chandtabhaga. . 

“ After narrating these viata several chapters of the 
paral are occupied with the instructions communicated 
to Samba by Narada, regarding the ceremonies to be 
observed in the construction of the temple and the daily 
worship of the image. Samba is desirous of retaining 
learned and pious Brahmans for the purpose of performing 
the appointed rites, and receiving the donations he may make 
‘to the Sun, but Narada, in the spirit of the prohibition 
found in Manu against the performance of idol worship, 
as s source of emolument, by Brahmans, apprises Samba 
that no Brahman can undertake the office of ministering 
“priest without astng degradation in this life and 
punishment in the next. He therefore refers Simba to 
Gauramukha (white-face), the Purohita of Ugrasena, King 

of Mathurd, as the only person who could tell him whom 
he might most suitably employ as the officiating priests of 
the Sun; and Gauramukha directs him, in consequence, 
to invite the Magne to discharge the duty, as they are, in 
an especial degree, the worshippers of Sarva... . 
“Although Gauramukha could inform Simba what priests 
the prince ought to employ, he is represented as ignorant 
of tho place where they dwelt, and, referring Simba again 
to the Sun, Sirya desires him to repair to Saka-dwipa, 
beyond the sea of salt-water, in which region the Magas 
corresponded with the caste of Brahmans in Jambu- -~wipa 
or Indin. . . . 

“In obedience to the commands of Sirya, and with the 
help of Krishna, who lent him the use of Garuda for the 
journey, Samba went to Sika-dwipa, and indueed eighteen 
families of Magas to return with him to India... . 

“So far," Wilson says, “ there is little in the legend, 
| beyond the name Maga ond the worship of the Sun, to 
: Fi : mi ' Ought we not to write ‘* grove of Mithra"s 
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suggest any connexion between it and the history of the 
fire-worshippers of Persia. But there are other particulars 
mentioned, which are of ms more explicit tenour, They 
cannot, however, always be satisfactorily made out, in 
consequence of the obvious inaccuracy of the texts, arising 
In @ great measure from the nsual carelessness of the 
copyists, but partly from the occurrence of terms, probably 
ill-understood and imperfectly represented by the original 
writer, .. . yet enough may be extracted to establish the 
identity of the Magas of the Puriyas with the followers of 
Zoroaster.” 


The particulars which Wilson goes on to mention 
include: (1) the wearing or bearing of the kireha, a 
technicality of doubtful import ; (2) the Maga custom of 
eating in silence; (3) their being termed Vachdreha, 
“Sun-worshippers’ ; (4) their having four Vedaa, including 
the Angirasa; (5) the use of the Aryanga, or Parsi 
girdle; (6) their use of the Varemea or Vorsaina as 
pavitra instead of the Darbha; (7) the prohibition of 


touching the dead; (8) also of casting a dead dog on the 


ground; (9) the necessity of worshipping the Sun just 
before death. Furthermore, a Maga “should let his beard 


grow, should travel on foot, cover his face in worshipping, 


and hold what is called the pirnaka in the right hand 
and the sankha (conch-shell 7) in the left; and he should 
worship the Sun at the three Sandhyfis and at the five 
festivals”. 

These details, Wilson justly concludes, “are more than 
enough to establish the fact that the Bhavishya-purdna 
intends, by Maogas, the Mughs of the Persians, the Magi 
of the Greeks, and the Parsees of India.” 

Before considering any of the various points of interest 
in this invaluable notice, let us compare it with what 
Buchanan-Hamilton wrote, independently, of the Gaya 
District in 1812. “The Magas," we read, “ are supposed 
to have introduced the worship of the Sun, and there are 
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many traces to show that the worship of this luminary 
is here of great antiquity,” 

Mr. Oldham, the present Commissioner of Patna, calls 
my attention, in this connexion, to the Gayasura legend, 
and points out that whereas Rajendralala Mitra thought 
to see in it an allegory representing the victory of 
Brahmanism over Buddhism, it may well be that on the 
contrary it contains an echo of some struggle between 
the Indian Brahmans and the domiciled Magians. At 
all events, it must be conceded that it is abundantly 
established that the Magi did come into India in early 
times, and that Magadha was their main centre. Wilson, 
led astray by his unfortunate miseonception in regard to 
the date of the Purfinas, missed the whole fruitage of 
his keen researches by supposing the reference to be to 
the modern Parsis after their flight to India in the eighth 
eentury. But it will be obvious as we go on that Parsi 
pre-eminence in India is no new growth of modern 
centuries, 

Having seen that the Magian priesthood of the 
Bhoamahya-purdina were, from local evidences, particularly 
centred in Magadha, let us return to a consideration of 
Wilson's note. There we are struck with several matters 
of high interest. 

First, let us notice the person of Gauramukha, “the 
Pale-face," as the Indians of the West would style him. 
This obvious Magian, whose royal master was He-of-the- 
Direful-Army (Ugrasena), we notice lived in Mathura, 
where at a later period the racially connected Parthians 
established themselves especially, We see further that 
it was from Dwaraka that Samba started out to feteh 
the Magas, and thus find that some, and perhaps most, 
of the Sikas in ancient India came thither, not by 
land through the Punjab, but “ across the sea of sinlt- 
water ", as the Purina says explicitly. This gives us, 
then, three centres for the Magians in ancient times— 
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Magudha, Mathura, and Guzerat. We shall see later that 
this 1s not only otherwise substantiated! but that at 
least one other noted centre must be added to the list, 
and that collectively « high significance attaches to them. 
We observe also the singular fact that the vehicle by 
which these Magi entered India was Garuda, Singular 
fact, I say, but is it unexpected? Long before I found 
this note of Wilson's I had been impressed, as an 
archmologist, with the striking ieonographical resemblance 
between the sculptured images of Garuda in India and 
the customary figure of Ahura Mazda in ancient Persian 
art.* Having observed this independently, I was gratified 
to find my budding suspicion confirmed by so significant 
a text as the Vendidad, where we read— 
“Linvoke the Gard-nmanem, the abode of Ahura Mazda,” ete” 
On looking to see whether perchance my theory was 
wrong on chronological grounds, [ found that the oldest 
recorded notice of Garuda’s name in India is in the 
Teittiriya Aranyaka, x, 1,6. But this is not disturbing. 
On the contrary, Max Miller shows that this Aranyaka 
represents the latest period in the development of the 
Vedie religion, and shows a strong admixture of post- 
Vedie ideas and names" This, then, is highly satisfactory, 
a5 giving us precisely the period otherwise indicated for 
the introduction of the figure. Nay, more, is not the very 
geography of the Aranyakas in keeping? They are 

' Cf. footnote on p. 440, also footnote I on p. 392 of Hopkins’s Great 
fpic, where he observes that “‘the great architecture of Mathuri is also 
ascribed to superhuman power”, 

*“[Abura Mazda] ist als eine birtige mannliche Figur dargestellt 
innerhalb eines Kreises, der mit Fligeln versehen ist und an welchen 
zwei Binder herabhingen” (Spiegel, Hranishe Alterthumalunde, vol. ii, 
p. 24, wherein it is pointed out that the figure is of Babylonian origin), 
CE also the figures published by J. de Morgan, Mission Scientifique on 
Merve, vol. iv, p. 323, to which Dr. Thomas draws my attention. 

* Fargard xix, ii, a, in SBE., vol. iv, p. 221; cf. Skt. Garwtmant 
(Rig-Veda), 


* ftetory of Ancient Sanakvit Literafneré, reprint by Panini Office, 
Allaba bead, p. 171. 


— 
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centred especially in North Behar, in what was once the 
border-land of Magadha.! 

At about this point of my researches I found the note 
by Wilson on the Magas, and obtained definite Indian 
testimony to the connexion I had guessed, Imagine, there- 
fore, my sensations on reading in the preface to the Vishnu- 
perdna (p. Ixxxiv) Wilson's opinion that the contents of 
the Garuda-purdya show nothing which could justify the 
name, as it deals mainly with sun-worship, astrology, 
medicine, ete.! Wilson, indeed, appears to have thought 
the name misplaced in connexion with this Purana 
altogether, and to suspect that the original text called 
by the name of Garuda has now been lost. Could 
anything better illustrate the utility of this present 
study? We now see that the name Garwda-purdna is 
the one and only right one for the text before us. The 
document is one of local Indo-Zoroastrian origin. 

We also see that the Puranas as a class contain much 
more historical material of value than has been conceded, 
We must discuss some of these matters further on, but 
for the present we may note the fact that, when the 
Prabodhacandrodaya tells us that Magadha was among 
the Mlecchapraya janapadah, it tells us an important 
truth, and we can see now that the Mleechas in question 
were some sort of Zoroastrian Persians from that vague 
Persian country known as Saka-dwipa. Our suspicions 
as to the possibility of Persian origin for Chandragupta 
and the later Nandas thus receives marked confirmation, 
and we can now follow more appreciatively what. Hewitt 

' In this connexion let me note the fact that according to the MBh. vi, 
200, ‘Garuda lives south of Nigadha, in the land of Hiranmaya, by thie 
river Hiranvati"” (Fausbdll, Ind. Muth., p. 70). Thoes Hiranvati here 
mean the River Sone? The names, which are identical in meaning, may 
be compared with the synonymous name of the River Hiranyavat! which 
the Buddha crossed when proceeding from Pivé toward Kusinagara, on 
which journey we know that he passed Pitaliputra. Let me alwo note 


the connexion between Garuda and Sdrya, and the seeming connexion 
with Mt. Meru also (Fausball, op, cit., p. 43). 
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wrote in the JRAS. nearly a quarter of a century ago!: 
“Tt is in the country of Magadha and throughout Eastern 
India that the worship of the great mother, the mother 
earth, is most prevalent at the present day, and it was in 
the Kalinga country that the custom of human sacrifice, 
ealled the Meriah, lasted longest, and it was these sacrifices 
which were originally offered by the Maghas to their 
mother goddess Maghi”; then again: “ But the worship 
of the great: mother was ae associated with matriarchal 
customs and the system of tribal rule... That similar 
customs existed in ancient Magadha we have undoubted 
proof, in the account of the court arrangements of 
Chandragupta, king of Magadha, which were recorded 
by Megasthenes. He describes the women as being more 
trusted than the men, They were the king's personal 
body-guards, They surrounded him when he went out 
to hunt, and joined in the sport, some from chariots, 
some from horses, and some from elephants. They also 
served as soldiers, clad in full armour.’ Then comes the 
important sentence: “ In considering the significance of 
this account, we must remember that the great Chandra- 
gupta was not an Aryan king.” Indeed, he was not, in 
the ordinary meaning of this word. That is to say, he 
was not descended directly from those Aryans who first 
invaded Northern India, and to whom we attribute 
rightly the Rig-Veda, He was, however, Aryan in the 
sense that all Persians are Aryans, but the wave of 
immigration or invasion which bore him Indiawards 
was ao later wave than the original pro-ethnic one. In 
other words, Chandragupta was a Parsi, and his relation 
to the other Aryan Hindus of his day was precisely that 
of the modern Parsis to the Indian population of the 
present time, 

Is not all this in perfect harmony with what Sir George 
Grierson tells us of the inner and the outer belt of Aryan 


) JRAS., 1500, p. 491. 





speech? Sir George says: “At an early period of the 
linguistie history of India there must have been two 
sets of Indo-Aryan—one the language of the midland, 
and the other the group of dialects forming the outer 
band.” He shows that Oriya, Bengali, and Assamese 
are true outer-band languages, and that, curiously enough, 
the same form appears unexpectedly in Guzerat. We 
shall sec that these are just those regions most directly 
under Magian dominance, for Bihar is included in the 
outer belt. 

I find, therefore, that my researches, starting from the 
point of view of architecture and archwology, lead me 
to conclusions precisely similar to those reached by 
Sir George Grierson working along linguistic lines. 

“But why,” it will be asked immediately, “ why is if, 
if Chandracupta was a Persian, that Megasthenes makes 
no mention of the fact?” 

It is seldoin easy to explain the silence of an ancient 
writer, but either one of two explanations might sutlice 
in this particular case. Firstly, we must remember that, 
in point of fact, Megasthenes /uts practically told us, as 
it is. He shows us that every single detail of Chandra- 
gupta's court and government is purely Persian, and, when 
he wishes to compare his palaces, he draws comparison 
with those of Susa and Ecbatana. May it not be, perhaps, 
the fact was too notorious in his time to call for mention 
in explicit terms / Qn the other hand, 1t is also not 
impossible that by the time of Megasthenes the Persian 
element in Indian society had become so completely 
domiciled and so identified with the community that 
they were not looked upon as aliens in our modern sense. 
They must have been there several centuries, at least, 
os we shall see: and we should remember that the 
modern Parsis, despite the closeness of their community, 
are legally described as "natives of India" to-day. 

As it is, he tells us that the Mauryas were called 
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Tpit, and, even accepting the current explanation of 
this term that it means “ Easterners” and is the Greek 
equivalent of Prdeyah, it is abundantly evident from 
Sanskrit literature that these people were in very many 
ways, and from early times, at variance with the Vedic 
Aryans. In the Sutapathe Bralmana, for example, they 
are said to be “of the Asura nature” (dswuryah Priacydh), 
while it is among these very people, according to Panini, 
that several of those strange and heterodox tribes or sects 
or schools are named which, to Weber's confusion, are 
found figuring in the Carupavyiia, Weber points out? 
that this, the fifth Parisishta to the White Yajur Veda, 
isa modern composition, agreeing word for word with the 
Devi-purina in many places. Some of the older, more 
original Vedie schools had passed away at the time of its 
production, but, for all that, Weber writes of the text 
appreciatively, as providing us with at least a systematic 
account of what the Indians themselves still preserved 
of their Vedic schools in Paurainic times. But he seems 
puzzled by many of its notices—for example, that among 
the eighty-six divisions of the Yajwr Veda twelve should 
be called by the name Curaka, This term, he says, means, 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, “feindliche und ketzerische 
Lehrer.” Furthermore, his real difficulties begin when 
these twelve are specified, and he reads (§ 12) Caraka 
Hvarakah Kathah Prieyakathah, ete, He says he cannot 
trace any Hvarakdh elsewhere, but notes without comment 
that his otherwise most reliable authority reads Alvarakah 
or Ah@rakaA! Various other of the subdivisions which 
follow are traceable only in the Paninean gana Taulvals,* 
which he notes is “zu den Praficas gehirig ”. 

But should we not connect with all this the passage in 
the Vishnu-purdna, book iii, chap. v, p. 547 Yajiia- 
Valkya is there deseribed as having gained possession of 


1 Jneftache Stedien, vol. tii, pp. 247 7 
* CE Pan, ii, 4. 1, 


Jnas. 1915. pia) as 
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a text of the Yajur Veda which even his guru had not 
ad, through the instrumentality of a prayer to Sarya. 
The prayer is fortunately given, and a study of it 
suggests that it is couched in Zoroastrian terms, it~ 
cluding that conception of Kala, “Time,” which Spiegel 
has shown! is absolutely un-Indian down te the period 
of the Epos, ie. until the coming of the Mayi, although 
this Spiegél did not know. In other words, it is clear 
that we are now, in the light of our present study, in 
a far better position both to edit and to estimate aright 
the text of the Coranavytha than Weber was. We see 
quite plainly that in Pauranic times the domiciled Magians 
had so far identified themselves with the country of their 
adoption as to have won some share, seemingly given 
to them grudgingly, in even the Yajur Vedu. They 
maintain the essentials of their Parsi character even here, 
however. 

Are we to suppose, then, that, when the gana Toulvals 
was drawn up as applicable to the Pricyas, this term had 
no Parsi signification to Pinini’s mind? Were these 
foreigners merely “ Easterners " to him ? 

In this connexion it will be appropriate to refer once 
more to the opinion expressed by Goldstiicker in the 
Preface to the Manavakalpdsitra, that the word Fave- 
nani, as noted by Panini, means “ the writings of the 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing”. Weber 
was seemingly in part justified in pointing out the 
difficulties of this use of the word Varana, but much of 
Weber's argument is now beside the mark When we 
remember that the women in attendance on the king 
in early India are regularly known by this term, and 
when we connect with this fact the statement quoted 

“Ich wiiste nicht, dass diese Lehre von der unendlichen Zeit in den 
Vedas irgend welche Anknipfungspunkte hitte. Die Auifassung des 
Kale in den epischen Gedichten wirde solche freilich bieten, aber diese 


jat eu spat om hier beritcksichtigt werden eu darfon” (Erdn, Alt, ii, p. 9). 
2 Of. Judieche Studien, vol. v, p. 17. 
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above from Hewitt that this matriarchal enstom was 
tribal with the Magi, we shall see that Goldstiicker was 
presumably right. 

This will enable us to deal more sympathetically than 
Dr, Fleet has done! with the mention in the temple 
records of Jagannath to the effect that the Yavanas 
invaded Orissa between 538 and 421 8.c., and again in 
the period between 421 and 300 #.c.* When under the 
term Yavana we understand Zoroastrian tribes from 
sone part of the Persian realm, these notices of the 
Madla Ponji are seen to harmonize with all our other 
evidences, There are undoubtedly puerilities in its 
narrative, and Dr, Fleet is certainly right in warning 
us not to take the statements of these records on trust, 
Where, however, particular recorded notices square with 
the facts as otherwise established, there can be no 
objection to our recognition of their truth. 

Without stopping to discuss afresh the much-quoted 
Paininean siitras iii, 2, 126, and iii, 2, 111, with the 
famous notice by Patafijali, I will mow endeavour to 
present a bit of evidence on this mooted question of the 
word Yavania which I believe has not been brought to 
bear on this subject hitherto, and that is the nationality 
of the Yavana Bhagadatta, King of Prigjyotisha. 

The purely astrological significance of the word 
Prigjyotisha is the first point which catches the attention, 
It is a very striking name; and, when we remember that 
the king is styled not only a Yavana (V.P., vol. v, p. 54) 
but also an Asura, and that he was the close ally of Kala- 
yavana, a king from the shores of the western sea (loc. 
cit. p. 53), who with a great number of mlecchas attacked 
Krishna at Mathura, at about the same time as the Asura 
Jaragzandha of Magadha did the same, we see that he 
falls into the same category with these other undoubted 


i Fp. Ind., vol iii, p. 3H. 
? Cf Hunter's Orism, vol, i, p. 214. 
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Persians, and that Assam is to be added to the list of 


early Magian centres.. The very name of this Yavana, 


“ Bhagadatta,” then becomes significant. For is not the 
Sanskrit Bhaga the equivalent of the old Persian word 
for God, namely Baga? Bhagadatta is thus the San- 
skritization of a Parsi name which in pure Sanskrit would 
have read Devadatta, and we can see in this case with 
certainty that the term Yavana means Persian and 
emphatically not Greek. 

These conclusions are further confirmed beyond all 
possibility of doubt by the picturesque legend. recorded 
in the Vishnu-purdua, v, 88, of the attack on Prag- 
jyotisha, made at Indra's request, by Hari. Complaints 
had been made that Bhagadatta requisitioned maidens 
in some wholesale and quite unpleasant fashion, and 
he was to be ealled to account for this. We are then 
‘nformed that, when the palace was ultimately stormed, 
it was found to contain 16,100 damsels, and 21 lakhs of 
blooded horses from Kamboja, a land which Wilson 
locates “near the Paradas and Pahlavas, on the confines 
of Persia ~.' 

This is a legend whose interpretation has been difficult 
hitherto. Is it not now intelligible? And does it not at 


jast give us the answer to one of the most puzzling of 


ouroutstanding problems of Indian history and religion ? 
Wilson observes in the Preface to his Vishuuw-purdne, 
p. xl: “It isa singular and yet uninvestigated circum- 
stanee, that Assam, or at least the north-east of Bengal, 
seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
which the Tantrika and Sakta corruptions of the religion 
of the Vedas and Puranas proceeded.” It has, indeed, 
been hitherto and even up to the present time a “ singular 
circumstance”, one of those riddles to which no answer 
was forthcoming. But does it remain a riddle now, in 
the light of our present inquiry? — 
' Fiehnu-purion, vol. iii, p. 2. 
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We have already learned the undoubted truth that 
Bhagadatta was a Persian, and Prigjyotisha a Magian 
settlement, Let us remember further that the most 
popular of goddesses among these Persians was the 
voddess Ishtar, whose peculiar association with the 
Magians in India has been noted above (p. 81). Are not 
the Tantric system and the Sakta cult a development on 
Indian soil of the sympathetic magic rites in connexion 
with this goddess as the symbol of fertility which 
Jastrow tells of 7! This unravels for us the whole 
mystery to which Wilson calls attention, and farther- 
more explains completely the “curious fact" mentioned 
to me by Mahimahopadhyiya Haraprasid Shastri, 
that, according to his own researches, the Saika-dwipin 
Brahmans were specially associated with this cult. This 
is a valuable bit of confirmatory evidence, for which I am 
much obliged to the Mahimahopadhyiya. We may also 
note, asa point of interest, if not of large importance, that, 
according tothe Sabdakalpadrwma, karcha, a word whose 
original Zoroastrian usage we have seen above, is used in 
one of the Tantras as a name for the mystic syllable ham. 

Nor need the appearance of the invading Persians in 
Assam astonish us. Hewitt provides us with the useful 
notice? that “the Magadhas were not only bards and 
religious priests, for their occupation is said in Manu to 
be trade” It was trade which brought them to India, 
and it was to secure the trade of the country that they 
placed their headquarters in a position which gave them 
the control of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and which 
thus enabled them to rule India”. 


1 Cf, dastrow's Religion of Bahylonia and Assyria, sv. fsitar, 

? JRAS., April, 1 Sih, Pp 478. 

7 Cf. footnote 2 on p. 374 of Jackson's Persia Paat and Present: 
" The Zoronstrians in general appear to have an especial aptitude for 
basiness, and they appear rather to accept than to reject the designation 
‘Jews of the Enst* that is sometimes applied to them because of their 
commercial activity.” 
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That this appreciation of the commercial and political 
importance of river systems was from carliest times 
« peculiar characteristic of the Zoroastrian Persians is 
well shown also by Spiegel, and this undoubtedly explains 
the occupation of Assam in addition to the valleys of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. Indeed, the account which 
Spiegel gives us of the situation of the Iranians in 
Bactria and Sogdiana is so strikingly applicable also to 
the Iranians in Eastern India that 1 cannot refrain from 
quoting it. Spiegel writes :—* 

“Dennoch mégen schon damals die Vilkerverhiltnisse 
in diesen Liindern tihnlech gewesen sein wie heutzutage : 
die Eranier als Kaufleute und Landbauer bildeten einen 
grossen oder auch den griissten Theil der sesshaften 
Bevéikerung, sie waren aber umsehwirmt von Nomaden- 
vilkern, die gewiss ebenso wie jetzt der Mehrzah!] nach 
fremden Stammes waren. Die Eranier nannten diese 
Vilker Caks, und wir wissen von Herodot, dass die 
Eranier mit diesem Namen Vilkerschaften bezeichneten, 
welche die Griechen Skythen nannten* . .. Was aber 
in jenen alten Zeiten andera war als in der Gegenwart, 
das war das Verhiltnis der verschiedenen Viélkerschaften 
zu einander. Damals bildeten die Erainier nicht den 
unterworfenen Theil der Bevilkerung wie heutzutage, 
sondern den herrschenden, denn sie hatten nicht ein 
sechwaches, verachtetes und gehasstes Reich hinter sich, 
\ wie dies das heutige Erin ist, sondern ein starkes und 
vefiirchtetes, welches im wohlverstandenen Interesse sich 
der grossen Fliisse bemiichtigt hatte und dureh die 
Miglichkeit jenen zuchtlosen Vélkern das Wasser abzu- 
achneiden sich ihrer Unterwiirfigkeit versichert halten 
konnten,” 

This brings us to a consideration of the term Saka, 
which both Herodotus and Dr, Fleet say means the 







| Braniache Alferthumalunde, vol. i, po. 403. 
* Her, vil, 4: “ol yap Mdpoa wderar roby Zatfar woAdoves Sdeos,” 
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Seythians. Both these authorities are surely right. 
But is it not clear that Saka, or Sika, did not elraNe 
have this sense of Seythian in ancient India? Just as 
the name of Yavana applied to Bhagadatta shows us 
that this term was loosely used of Iranian invaders, 50, 
too, the naming of Saka-dwipa as the home of the 
undoubtedly Zoroastrian Magi shows us that for long 
periods the term Suke denominated Iranians, not 
Sevthians at, all. 

This seems to have been one of the main reasons for 
our delay in apprehending the true inwardness of much 
in Indian writing, We have made the impossible demand 
upon Brahmanical literature of accuracy and precision 
in the use of ethnic terms. This really is not reasonable. 
How should a Pandit tell the difference between a true 
Yavana and an Iranian from the same vague region ? 
How expect him to differentiate between an Iranian from 
the Saka land and a true Seythian? Such matters 
simply do not appeal to the Indian. Even to-day 
the English are called farangi, which everybody knows 
means a Frenchman, and the vaguest notions still prevail 
as to the content of the word wildyat, All Europe ts 
synonymous with England (or was before the War). 
Even the term Mughal has lost all detinition of significance, 
and is applied,in Behar at least, to any wandering hawker 
from the general direction of Afghanistan. We must not 
expect precision in such matters from the Indian texts. 
Anyone from Sika-dwipa may be called a Saka, obviously. : 
But we may rest assured that such as did come from 
this land in early times were members of the energetic 
ruling race and not nomadic tribesmen. They were 
Iranians, and not of Seythie blood. 

The determination of this point is of the most far- 
reaching consequence. It shows us that Dr, Fleet was 


' Even Herodotus uses the term 2dea:‘‘in more than one application”, 
as Dr. Thomas shows (J RAS., January, 1906, p. 182). 
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right in contending that there were no “Seythians” in 
the North of India in early times, and it also shows us 
who the Sakas were whose presence in Guzerat in ear! ¥ 
centuries Dr. Fleet admits’ But it shows us a great deal 
more besides, If it is significant that the oldest use of 
the word Magadha occurs in the Atharrva Veda, the Veda 
of the Saka Brahmans, is it not also significant that the 
literature which deals especially with Magadha constitutes 
the canon of the Saya sage ? 

The linguistic explanation of this curious term Saley 
we owe again to Dr. Fleet.* From iba, this scholar 
shows us, we get by Panini, iv, 2, 90, the lost form 
*Sakiya, Sakiya and Sakiya are Pali and mixed-dialect 
formins from this, and from these come our Sdkya, ‘This 
term, Dr. Fleet shows, means etymologically “the people 
of a country abounding m Saka trees", Because of 
o certain legend Dr. Fleet, in common with all other 
scholars, then locates this people at Kapilavastu, the place 
of the Buddha's birth. The legend in question is of the 
highest interest, but before discussing it we must examine 
the position of this “Land of the Saka-tree”, the 
modern sdf, 

In the Vishnu-purdna, and again in the Mahabharata? 
we find a deseription of that Saka- dwipa whence came 
the Magians, and we, need not be surprised to learn that 
it too is characterized by, and takes its name from, 
a mighty #@[, Another singularity of the place which 
the epic records is that “there is no king there”. The 
translator, Roy, adds a footnote to say that “Probably 
this mythical account embodies some vague tradition 
eurrent in ancient India of some republic in Eastern Asia 
or Oceanic Asia (further east in the Pacific)”, But w hy 
ro to Eastern Asin, when Sika- dwipa lies to the west 


1 JRAS., Balser 105, pp. G44, 
' JRAS., January, 1006, p. 163, 
7¥V.P., rol. ii, pp. 108-2); Wahibhdrate, bk. i, Roy's trans, p. 38, 
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confessedly, and why postulate unknown republics when 
the Buddhist oligarchies lie at hand? Saka-dwipa is the 
original home of the Sakyas, as the etymology proclaims, 
and has not Hewitt told us of the tribal rule among the: 
Mavians / 

That this suspected connexion between the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu and the other Sika-dwipins is not based 
merely on the occurrence of the adl-tree in both places 
is sufficiently proved by the legend of the Sakyas 
which Dr. Fleet quotes, but which hitherto has not 
been susceptible of explanation. It must he’ briefly 
recapitulated here.’ 

Ambattha-rijan had five wives (and note that the 
names of three of these have astronomical significance). 
The eldest wife had four sons and five daughters. Then 
she died, and the king took to wife a new princess, 
When the latter's son was born the king was so delighted 
that he injudiciously granted his new wife a boon, where- 
upon she claimed the sovereignty for her own offspring. 
The sorrowing king was thus compelled to send his elder 
sons into exile, But they did not proceed alone. On the 
contrary, they took with them eight of their father's 
ministers, their own sisters, and an army, and set out 
toward the north. Here they ultimately came upon the 
sage Kapila ou the shore of a lake surrounded by a forest 
of Saka-trees, and here, with Kapila’s permission, they 
settled and made their home. But in the absence of 
suitable wives in that locality, they found themselves 
compelled to wed their sisters. This act, curiously 
enough, appears to have delighted their father, for, when 
he heard of it, he exclaimed: Sukyd vata bho rajakumard, 
peramasakyd bho kwmard ti, “Clever indeed are the 
princes, right clever the princes to be sure,” the word 
for “clever” being eabya. 


_ + I quote from Weber, “* Die Puli-Legende von der Entstehong des 
saikya. und Kolivya-Geschlechtes ” (Jnl. Stwe., vol. v, pp. 412 ff). 
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Doubtless this has hitherto been looked upon as a 
merely childish and not particularly edifying bit of 
popular etymology. It is more than that, But to realize 
its ethnological significance we must refer to Zoroastrian 
usages. After Aoroaster’s first revelation, when he set 
about preaching to the Kavis and the Karpans, there 
were four points which the new Prophet emphasized.! 
The fourth of these was practising the qert-of-kin 
marriage. And that this was indeed customary ts shown 
by the ease of the great Vishtaspa himself, whose sister 
Hittos was his queen as well—‘ according to-Magian 
practice,” Jackson adds* What has hitherto seemed an 
unusually clumsy story ts thus found to be in reality 
an ethnological document of surpassing importance. It 
shows unmistakably that the ancestors of the Buddha, 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, are not to be differentiated 
from the other Saka-dwipins, and that they were of 
Zoroastrian origin® I am not unmindful of the fact 
that this may seem at first a startling and improbable 
eonclusion. We are not accustomed to think of Gautama 
Buddha as a Zoroastrian, at any stage of his career. The 
more the question is examined, however, the more this 
conclusion will be justitied, Indeed, we are again provided 
with solutions for some of our most puzzling problems. 

Has it ever been really clear, for example, to name one 
of the least of our problems first, why Gautama selected 
Gayi as a centre? Was it made really clear even in 
the law-courts recently how it happens that both the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists claim the temple? And 
above all, has it ever been at all intelligible what the 
author of the Dubistén-i-Masahib meant by saying that 
the ancient Persians claim Gaya as a temple of their 

1 Of A. V. W. Jackson's Zoroaster, p. 43. 

7 Op. cit., p. 70, n. 4. 

* The Makdbhdrafa aeoount of the Siddhas in Uttara-kuru (vi, 254) 


seemingly contains a reference both to sister-marriage and to Parsi 
funeral rites; ch Faushill's Jind. Myth., p. 167. 
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foundation, where Gywa [Kaiwin], or the planet Saturn, 
was worshipped /! 

Now all these points are intelligible and readily 
reconciled, Gaya was an early seat of Magian worship, 
Gautama, as a religious student, went thither as to the 
holy place of his own people, the Zoroastrians* The 
Magian Brahmans, who did not accept his reforms, had 
held the spot sacred even before his time, and his followers 
naturally held it doubly sacred after him. The author 
of the Dubistin must unquestionably be right (such 
a statement is inconceivably a fiction), and the curious 
name as well as the complex circumstances of Gaya have 
at last found explanation. 

But we are not dependent upon external facts to prove 
our theory. The subject is not an easy one, perhaps, 
but there are not wanting internal evidences in the 
Buddhist system, and more particularly in the Buddha 
story, to prove the Zoroastrian origin of both. To 
n student of the Buddha legend the reading of the life 
of Zoroaster, as told by Jackson and by Spiegel, is 
a wonderful experience, the more so if that student be 
familiar with Gandhiran iconography. It is hardly too 
much to say that many of the Gandhira sculptures I have 
been privileged to find in frontier excavations, and whicli 
are now placed with Buddhist labels in the Peshawar 
Museum, could be given Zoroastrian labels with almost 
equal suitability. As regards the cycle of the Nativity 
the resemblances are overwhelming in their multiplicity. 


1 For this extraordinarily interesting notice I am again indebted to 
Mr. Oldham, who quoted itto me from the M5. of Bochanan-Hamilton's 
work in the India Office Library, from a copy made by Professor Jackson, 
of Patna College. To the Maulvi Jamaloddin Muhammad I am obliged 
for a reference to pp. 62-3 in vol. i of The Dohistan or School of 
Manners, translated by Shea & Troyer, where claim is made to fire- 
temples at Dwiraki, Gayi, and Mathuri—a most significant group 
of centres. 

* Note the frequency with which fire-temples are mentioned in the 
Buddha story. 
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In dealing with this subject, however, we need to 
proceed with the extreme of caution. There is hardly 
any branch of Eastern letters where more uncertainty 
prevails than in the field of Zoroastrian history and 
exegesis, The wide divergencies of view even among 
the best authorities are notorious, and perhaps nowhere 
is this difference of opinion more marked than in the 
field of Zoroastrian chronology. The fact that so much 
of the Avesta has been lost, and that the existing 
recension dates only from Sassanian times, introduces 
an element of uncertainty into all chronological com- 
putations, and it has hitherto been a difficult, if mot 
impossible, task to determine which elements in the 
farathushtra story are really ancient and which of more 
modern growth. It is stated that the personality of the 
Persinn Prophet as deducible from the ancient Gathas 
differs altogether from the miraculous tigure of the later 
Avestan writings, When to this is added the fact that 
the Spend Nask, which did contain the story of his birth 
and childhood, has been lost, and that for most of our 
details we are dependent upon the Zdl-sparam, the 
Shah Namah, and even so late a work as the Zartusht 
Namah (a work of the thirteenth century), the uncertain 
nature of the ground under our feet becomes apparent. 
It appears, so far as a person unversed in Zoroastrian 
studies can decide, impossible to determine, from Tranian 
sources only, the antiquity of many of the recorded 
traditions. Those in the Avesta itself have @ priori 
claims to greater age, but even here, since the extent of 
alteration that may have been introduced in the Sassanian 
revision is unknown, the real age of the various: stories 
is a matter of uncertainty. 

It is essential to remember this if we are to under- 
stand why it is that the conclusions I now advance have 
not been drawn before. Resemblances in detail between 
the story of Zarathushtra and that of Gautama the 


——— 
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Buddha have been observed by ail writers on the subject, 
Indeed, they are too obvious to be missed. But Spiegel, 
for example, commenting on these, pointed to the Buddhist 
rule in ancient Bactria in the early Christian centuries, 
and expressed the opinion that such elements as are 
common to the two traditions crept into the Persian 
story from this source and at this period, 

This is so simple and seemingly sufficient.an explanation 
of the known coincidences that it is no wonder it has 
heen generally accepted. We must bear in mind that 
hitherto the Sakya legend told above has not been 
intelligible in its ethnological significance, and that 
we have had no clear evidence of specifically Persian 
dominance in India to arouse suspicion of the: truth, 
I shall have failed in the object of my present paper if 
the situation is not now an altered one. We see more 
clearly than before that the Magian tradition preserved 
in the Puranas is essentially historic. We tind the 
ethnology of the Sakya legend harmonious with our 
other evidences, and, thanks to Dr. Fleet, we are now in 
a position to see that the name Sakya means historically 
Tranian. Does this not alter all the situation ? 

I may be pardoned if I think it does. And yet I would 
not deny that Spiegel’s view is also right, in certain 
special instances. He cites the story of the Cypress of 
Kishmir, which Zarathushtra is said to have planted before 
the fire-temple and inseribed with a notice of Vishtispa’s 
conversion, as a parallel to, and echo of, the bo-tree at 
Bodh-Gayi. Inasmuch as he shows that the cypress was 
not a seered tree to Zoroastrians (“except in the west,” 
where Jackson tells us Zoroaster of o certainty was 
born), and, moreover, that the deseription given of it is 
inapplicable to all but Indian banyans, he is presumably, 
in this case, right. And yet even here may I not justly 
note the fact that the bo-tree at Bodh-Gaya is not 
a banyan-tree / 
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But it is important to observe that even Spiegel saw 
the fact that his suggested theory of borrowings from 
Bactria could not apply to all those points which the two 
religions have in common. His words are so significant 
that I must quote them in detail. Spiegel says : 
“Namentlich mit der Geschichte Cakya-munis. scheint 
mir Aehnlichkeit zu bestehen, mit diesem hat Zoroaster 
die kénigliche Geburt gemein, das Hervortreten iiber- 
natiirlicher Fahigkeiten in seiner Jugend, endlich den 
Umstand, dass er seinen Beruf als Lehrer mit dem 
dreissigsten Jahre antritt. Dagegen erinnert die Ueber- 
nahme des Prophtenamtes, sein unmittelbarer Verkehr 
mit der Gottheit mehr an Moses und die semitische 
Gesetzgebung, namentlich in der Form, wie Chrysostomus 
uns die Erzihlung iiberliefert hat. Ja selbst zwischen 
dem 19 Capitel des Vendidid und der Versuchungs- 
geschichte bei Matthiius hat man schon Aehnlichkeit 
entdeckt, hier liisst sich allerdings auch noch eine 
buddhistische Parallele finden, nimlich in den Ver. 
suchungen, denen Cakya-muni durch den Mara ausgesetat 
ist, dock scheint hier der Buddhismus der entlenendde 
Lheil su sein, Wir kinnen natiirlich hier auf diese 
Beriihrungspunkte blos hinweisen, sie wiirden aber nach 
unserer Ansicht eine eingehendere Betrachtung wohl 
verdienen,” 

When so profound a scholar as Spiegel recognizes that 
one of the oldest and most authentic legends of Gautama 
goes back to Zoroastrian sources, and acknowledges that 
the subject is one requiring further study, we see that 
the situation is less simple than at first appears. Let me 
then attempt to make that further study which Spiege! 
recommends. Althongh not an Avestan scholar, I may 
be able to adduce in evidence material from one field, at 
least, which is not accessible to the Tranian specialist - 
I mean the field of Buddhist iconography. 

If it can be shown that levends common both to 


i 
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Zarathushtra and to Buddlia display an older form in 
Persia, and if the Buddliist bas-reliefs depict these legends 
in developed, Indianized form, from which the Persian 
story could not spring, it will be clear that in their origin 
these common elements were Zoroastrian. If, moreover, 
this is found to be the ease with any preponderating 
portion of the Buddha story, and even to hold good in 
regard to leading doctrines of the faith, we need not 
hesitate to interpret all these facts in connexion with the 
Persian title “ Sakya-muni ” (meaning the Iranian Sage), 
and the ethnologically Zoroastrian tale of how his 
ancestors observed the Magian rite of sister-marriage. 

A conclusion of this kind will doubtless incidentally 
involve an earlier dating of the * Late Avesta” than is 
customary. But this will only mean that in Sassanian 
times the collection and recension of the sacred texts was 
done more honestly than we suppose. But why should we 
assume that the Soassanians were less desirous of a pure 
tradition than other sectaries? The pushing back of 
these Avestan legends may in turn make the accepted 
date for Zoroaster seem untenable, But is it, on the face 
of it, conceivable that, if he had really lived 600 years nc., 
the old Greek writers could so have lost historical per- 
spective, as they have, admittedly? Geldner himself once 
held that Zoroaster lived one thousand years nc. Is it 
not possible that this, his earlier estimate, was right? 

But these are matters of [Iranian scholarship, with 
which I am not qualified to deal. Let me return to the 
more narrow subject now in hand, and do what 1s possible 
for me, with my limitations, to test these various points 
of contact. 

At the outset of our inquiry let me note the Avestan 
doctrine of the passing on from ruler to ruler and 
from saint to saint of the divine, sacerdotal, and 
kingly glory, Compare with this the theory of the 
previous Buddhas in conjunction with the Chakravartin 
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idea, and reeall the fact that the physical characteristics 
of a universal Buddha are identical with those of 
i universal monarch. 

“In the Avestan Gathas and in Pahlavi literature the 
soul of the mythical primeval bull, three thousand years 
hefore the revelation of the religion, beholds a vision in 
heaven of the fravadi or ideal image of the prophet 
4arathustra, Zoratisht that is to be”! Compare this 
with the seulptures depicting the Jravesi of Gautama in 
the Tushita Heaven, prior to descending into Maya's 
womb, and let us not forget the fact that the Persian 
legend is quoted from the Gathis, the oldest texts of 
the Avesta. Does this not suggest itself as the souree 
from which the doctrine of the Bodhisattvas came ? 
Gautama was a Bodhisattva at the time. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing, moreover, that Hvovi, the third wife of 
Zoroaster, bore him no earthly children, “ but,” as Jackson 
puts it, “she is the noble consort from whom ultimately 
are descended the future millennial prophets.”* Ts not 
the root idea of these “ future millennial prophets " closely 
analogous to the idea in the Bodhisattvas } 

Let us remember also that mot only did the spirit of 
Zoroaster dwell, before birth, in heaven, as did that 
of Gautama, but that this heaven was the region of 
“eternal light”. Does not the very name “ Amitibha”™ 
bear, etymologically, this Very sense of “ Boundless 
Light", and is this name otherwise susceptible of explana- 
tion? =©Witness also the name “Dipankara” in this 
eonnexion, Does not this confirm our suspicion of a 
Persian origin for the Bodhisattva cult? Is not this 
teaching, in the oldest form known to us in Ind im, already 
far too developed to have given rise itself to any such 
forms as we now find in Persian? And is it not also 
possible that the preference of Northern Buddhists for 
this cult was, in the first instance, due in part to racial 

* Jackson's Zoroaster, p, 23, * Op, cit...p. 21, 
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reasons? If our suspicion, as a whole, is right, would it 
not have been natural that those converts to the Buddha's 
erced who were of Persian origin like himself would have 
been more prone to introduce and then develop a cult 
with whose essential principles they were conversant 
before their change of faith? We may be sure that it 
was only after the Buddha's death that the details of 
Foroaster's life were associated with his name, and it must 
have been the Magian element in the Sangha that was 
responsible for this. ‘These are the people to whom the 
Bodhisattva doctrine would be most natural. Is not 
perhaps the whole Mahdyiina system a development of 
this Magianizing tendency?! If so, its location in the 
north, among the peoples of Iranian stock in India, is 
now intelligible enough. To the more purely Hindu 
members of the faith, as well as to the Sangha of Ceylon, 
these doctrines did not make a like appeal. The racial 
reason for them failed* ‘This, to be sure, implies a higher 
antiquity for the Bodhisattvas than is universally accepted. 
But I am not alone, I think, in holding that in this matter 


1 Let me note the parallelism, on this theory, between the Mahdydnn 
and our own High Church. The very names Wold and ffina-yine 
show curious correspondence to our terms High and Low Church. 

* I doubt if the Mahiyinist forms in Java and Farther India are any 
argument against this theory. On the contrary, if, as I believe, the 
Moadla Panji is correct in its assertion of a Yavana occupation of Orissa 
(with Foran in the Zoroastrian sense), may we not now attach an added 
significance to the tradition which Hunter records for us in his Orisa 


a of a pond west. of Java from this quarter? As the Magians came into 
India by sea, and constituted the mercantile part of the population, 


they ore just that element in Indian society which could most readily 
be credited with such an enterprise. My personal knowledge in this 
field is too limited for me to deal with the question in detail. But 
much that I have heard from Mr, Blagden suggests that an inquiry on 
the lines indicated would be well worth while. He tells me of so-called 
* Brahmans" in Kambodia, ete., possessed spocitically of astrological 
skill and skill in building, and the Bodhisattva cult is much developed, 
May I not also note that the very name ‘* Kambodia ” seems reminiscent 
of that Persian borderland, Kamboja, whence came the horses of King 
Bhagadatta of Assam 7 
Jnas, 1915. 20 


rs 
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M. Foucher, strange as it may seem, is wrong. I firmly 
believe that in the Gandhara schoo! these figures are already 
differentiated, and it appears to me that incontrovertible 
evidence on the point exists. But this, unfortunately, is 
not the place where points like this can be discussed! 

Reverting now to the legend of the mythical primeval 
bull, I would point out that even as regards the name 
of that other Buddhist heaven, the Trayastrirhéa. “the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods,” this number thirty- 
three in application to the gods is also Zoroastrian, It 
occurs, to be sure, in the ftig-Veda also? but in India 
the idea is less prominent in Hindu works than in 
the Buddhist. Among the Zoroastrians, however, it was 
of special currency. Compare the thirty-three forms of 
Judicial ordeal sanctioned by Zarathushthra, and again 
the thirty-three inquiries propounded to the new Prophet 
by the Kavigs and the Karaps of Vishtaspa’s Court. These, 
it is plain, are points where it js inconceivable that 
borrowing from India could have taken place. 

Let us now note further that the Glory aforementioned 
descends at the appointed time and enters the virgin 
body of Zoroaster's mother, where it abides for a pro- 
tracted period, just as the spirit in Maya's dream comes 
to her in the form of a white elephant, which is obviously 
a bit of local Indian colour, and points in the most 
convincing manner to the direction in which this tale has 
travelled. 

“Tt is ordained in heaven, moreover, that this Glory 
shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit (fravasi) and 
the Material Body so as to produce from this three-fold 


1 The evidence referred to is a sculpture in the Pipon Collection in the 
Peshawar Museum, But | understand that an inseription recently 
found by Dr, Marshall at Taxiln tatahlishes the age of the Bodhisattya 
doctrine, Dr, Thomas tolls me of another Kharoshthi inscription which 
tloes the same. : 

* Lassen, Juclische Alterthumakunde, vol. i, p. 618, 

* Jackson, op. tit., p. 61, 
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union the wonderful child."' Then, after the Glory 
has descended into the mother’s womb, “the archangels 
Vohfiman and Ashavahisht, descending from heaven, 
eonvey to earth another of the three elements, the 
Guardian Spirit, bearing it in the stem of a Hom-plant, 
the height of a man. Third, the Substantial Nature, or 
material essence, which completes the holy triad, is 
miraculously combined with the elements of milk, through 
the agency of water and the plants, or through the 
archangels Khirdat and Mifirdat, The demons vainly 
seek to destroy this; bnt the milk is mixed with Hom 
and is drunk by the future prophet's parents.” 

Here the iconographical evidence is particularly in- 
structive, as it shows us such Indian development and 
modification of these Parsi doctrines as to prove con- 
elusively that the Zoroastrian is the older form, and that 
no suspicion can arise as to the common elements having 
been taken into Zoroastrianism at some late period in 

The archangels Vohiiman and Ashavahisht are un- 
doubtedly the archetypes of those hitherto incompre- 
hensible figures of Brahma and Indra which Joom so 
largely in all bas-reliefs of the birth of Buddha. Is it not 
possible that even the words Vohiman and Brahma are 
to be connected? If this were so, we could, then, see at 
last both how and why it happened that Brahma and 
Indra were in Indian art the prototypes of Avalokiteévarna 
and Maitreya Bodhisattvas. The point has been established 
by Foucher himself, though it was hardly capable of 
explanation heretofore. Now we perceive that in our 
sculptures Brahma is not the Indian god, but an echo of 
the Zoroastrian archangel Vohiman. The Brahma figure 
is thus naturally transitional between the archangel and 
the Bodhisattva. 

“The stem of a Hom-plant the height of a man” has 

' Ch Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 24-d. 
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evidently been transformed in the Indian story to the 
branch of the sil-tree, which Maya invariably grasps af 
the height of a man, in all these sculptures, and the fact 
that it is a s#il-tree is worthy of attention, with 
reference to the etymology of Sdkyu. Nor are we 
wanting even in the third element of the mystie triad ; 
for are not Khirdat and Mardat recognizable now as the 
prototypes of those two heavenly figures who aceompany 
Brahma and Indra as they pour forth the water of 
heaven over the new-born Buddha in the so-called 
sculptures of the Bath?" And is it not particularly 
significant that among the legendary, bas-relieis of the 
Gandhara school these scenes are sometimes shown in 
combination ?* We see Maya with one hand raised to 
grasp the branch, and Indra and Brahma standing by to 
receive the infant springing from her side, while elsewhere 
in the crowded composition the child again appears 
beneath the stream of heavenly water poured over him 
by the two figures above-mentioned, Are not these 
rare composite sculptures evidently reminiscent of the 
triune nature of the holy child according to the 
Zoroastrian story, and is it not possible that the tripod 
on which the infant stands refers to this? If so, 
there can be no possibility of doubt but that in this 
cease the Magian doctrine is the older one, debased in India. 

The divine light which shone around the house prior 
to Zoroaster’s birth is echoed in the Kathdsuritsdégara, 
wherein the room in which a wonderful child is born is 
illuminated by o strange light? This could hardly 
have been depicted in sculpture any way, but. the 


' A propos of fig. 166 on p. 300 of his L'Art Giréco-Bonddhique du 
Gandiira M. Foucher calls these figures “Deux autres personnages, sing 
doute diving", which he thinks are simply spectators who might be 
omitted. But, where individual figures seem meaningless in Gandhiran 
art, nay we not suspect that the fault lies really with ourselves! 

? Cf. Foucher, op. cit, p. 413, fig. 200 (a). 

* This similarity has been pointed out by Jackson, op. cit., p27, n. 4. 
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transference of the birth-secene to the Lumbini Garden 
makes the light-legend more or less imcongruous in 
the Buddhist story. But is it reasonable to suppose 
that this idea could have been borrowed by the Persians 
from the Kathdsaritsigara, or any of its sources even ? 

“In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster's birth; 
_. . his fitness for the prophetic mission which he is to 
undertake is divinely recognized.”* Does not all Nature 
do the same in the Pali story also, and is not the Buddha's 
fitness for his mission similarly recognized and acknow- 
ledged at the moment of the Enlightenment by that 
earth-goddess who, we have seen from Hewitt, was the 
mother-goddess of the Magians? Compare, too, the 
various attempts made to destroy the infant Zarathushtra 
with the analogous attempts on Prince Siddhartha’s life, 
and observe that here, too, the legends bear an Indianized 
form in India. Thus, where in Persia the infant is to be 
trampled by an ox, in India the prince is to be mangled 
by an elephant. 

“Als Zoroaster sieben Jahre alt war, versuchten sich 
die Zauberer aufs Neve an ihm. Sie hofften, dass er 
wenigstens fiir Fiireht und Schrecken nicht unemptindlich 
sein werde, und mit hillischen Zauberkiinsten brachten 
sie schreckliche Erscheinungen hervor, vor welchen alle 
erschrocken die Flucht ergriffen, nur Zoroaster nicht.” * 
Compare the “visions” of the youthful prinee, Siddhartha, 
which the gods contrived in order to turn his thoughts 
to the religious life. These, too, were “schreckliche 
Erscheinungen" of sickness, age, and death in loathsome 
forms. | 

“At the age of twenty the Zaf-sparam recounts that, 
‘abandoning worldly desires and laying hold of righteous- 
ness,” he departs from the house of his father and mother 
and wanders forth openly enquiring thus: * Who ts most 
desirous of righteousness, and most nourishing the 

i Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 27. ' Spiegel, Ardn. Aft., vol. i, p. G01. 
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poor?’"! Here, though, we must view the Persian 
story with suspicion. The 4il-sparam is too late 
a work to quote for the original form of legends 
such as this, and the wording of the Parsi tale is too 
identical with the Buddhist to do anything but put us 
on our guard. In this case we may feel sure the story 
is a borrowing from India, a direct echo of the 
Buddhist one. 

“At the age of thirty comes the divine light of 
revelation, and Zoroaster enters upon the true pathway 
of the faith. It is in this year that the archangel of 
Good Thought, Vohu Manah, appears unto Zarathushtra 
in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into the 
presence of god, Ahura Mazda."* Did not the Buddha, 
too, receive Enlightenment ot this same ace of 30, and 
did he not shortly afterwards ascend into heaven to 
visit the soul of his departed mother ? 

Here, it appears to me, the situation js essentially 
different from that of the Great Renunciation legend, 
The Persian form bears every indication of consistency 
and true originality. ‘The Buddhist version is an echo, 
but an echo with an Indian ring. The Buddhists did 
not wish, apparently, to forego the story of the heavenly 
journey, but, having discarded Ormuzd and all idea of God, 
they were compelled to modify the old original, in order 
to retain this element at all. Hence the weird subterfuge 
of Mayi's soul and her salvation. The Buddhist Version 
is thus clearly a corruption of the Persian one, and there. 
fore necessarily of Inter date. Observe, furthermore, that 
as s00n as Zoroaster’s revelation is complete comes his 
temptation by the fiends. Note specially the fact that 
this temptation is twofold, the temptation of power and 
the temptation of lust, 

At the same point in the Buddha story we have the 
temptation of Mara, which again is a twofold trial hy 

* Jackson, Zorcasfer, pp. 3-24, * Jackson, op, cit., p. 36. 
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power and lust, witness the sculptures where Mara's 
daughters appear.’ It is in this connexion also that the 
Magian goddess of the earth appears most prominently. 
This is the Buddhist legend whose Zoroastrian origin 
Spiegel himself confessed, so here we have no reason to 
diseuss it. But was Spiegel right in thinking this single 
borrowing from a Persian source unique in Buddhism? 
How could a single instance of this kind find explanation? 
And have we not seen abundantly that in most vital 
cases the borrowing has been this way ? 

To my mind, our original suspicion seems completely 
justified. The iconographical evidence, so far as I can 
see, establishes conclusively that the details of all the 
Buddha story, particularly in the Cycle of the Nativity, 
were brought into India before the Buddha's birth, and 
were then attached to his person with local adaptations, 
on his appearance in the role of the Enlightened One, 
though subsequently to his death, of course, This does 
not mean to imply that all the Magian elements in 
Buddhism are post-Buddha, still less does it raise any 
doubt as to the Persian race of Gautama. The title of 
Tranian Sage which Buddha bears, and the Sakya legend 
told above, are to be taken in conjunction with these 
internal evidences, and in such conjunction not only prove 
that Buddha was a Persian, but explain how the Persian 
legends were fittingly associated with his person, at 
a slightly later date. For we must bear in mind that 
India did not forget the Buddha’s race and origin until 
the meaning of the word Sakya became obscured and lost. 
The Buddas Seythianus of Manichwan tradition proves 
this point. But Seythianws in application to the Buddha 
is analogous to Americanus in reference to George 
Washington. The one was no more a Scythian savage 
than the other a Red Indian. 


' Dr. Thomas tella me that Kern has already sought to show that 
Mira is an Indian form of Ahriman, 
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Another point of archmologieal interest which may 
now be held as settled is the singular and protracted 
unwillingness of the early Buddhists to manufacture 
graven images depicting the person of their Lord. It is 
not, as Lonce thought and as I stated in my Peshawar 
Handbook, because the figure was too sacred to be drawn. 
Neither is it, as Foucher thought, due to the simple fact 
that such was not dastar. It must rather have been due 
to the old Persian prohibition of such images. Spiegel 
observes that the fact that Ahura Mazda was occasionally 
represented “ist sehr auffallend nach dem was uns 
Herodot von den Persern berichtet und ihrer Abneigung 
die Gétter darzustellen”! Figures of Zoroaster are very 
rare to-day. Does this not show us why the Northern 
Buddhists waited for the Greeks to come before contriving 
statues of the Buddha? But is there not also much in 
the life of A¢oka which is now for the first time really 
clear? We can now understand, as never before, why 
his edicts echo those of Darius. We see whence came 
his thought of foreign missions, and of sending his son to 
Ceylon. Did not Vishtispa first set the example? Was 
he not the first king in history to show this proselytizing 
zeal? Did he not lend state aid to an aspiring Prophet ? 
Asoka was apparently a conscious copy of the great 
Vishtaspa, 

But, more vital than any of these matters, we now can 
understand Agoka’s change of faith. There was racial 
sympathy between himself and Gautama, as the Dijna- 
vimsa has informed us all along :* and racial] sympathy 
in a foreign land is no small bond. Moreover, the Buddha's 
system is now seen to be an adaptation of the Magian 
Faith to Indian conditions, a Hinduizing of the Parsi cult 

' Erdn. Alt,, vol. ii, p. 25, 

* T quote Waddell's feport, p. 61, where we are told on the authority 
of Turnour that “the Moriyon was a branch of the Sdkyan dynasty 


- +3" The passage in Beal's Introd, (p. xvii) to which reference 
was made above is confirmatory evidence for this connexion, 
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more thoroughgoing, doubtless, in its pristine form than 
the Magian element within the Sangha really liked— 
whence the non-Hindu cult of relic-worship, and, as time 
went on, the Magianizing Mahayana system. The Buddha 
disregarded caste, of course, for caste, in any rigid sense, 
‘s not a Parsi institution. At the same time he still 
showed reverence for “ Brahmans". These “ Brahmans”, 
though, were Magi, in his case.’ | 

Buddhism, in other words, stands for the spiritual 
acclimatization of a section of the domiciled Iranians, and 
+t is natural that in the third generation of the Persian 
Mauryas the emperor himself desired a closer identification 
with the people of his realm. We see the same pheno- 
menon, also in the third generation, in the case of Akbar. 
As was the case with Akbar, too, Atoka never was a 
Hindu, and could not have become one had he wished, 
beeause of caste. The only rapprochement possible for 
the Mughal emperor was through 4 wide eclecticism of his 
own. Aégoka was more favoured. Thanks to the ministry 
of that Gautama whom the Avesta rightly calls The 
Heretic® (a term whose force the modern world has 
overlooked), he was provided with a close approach 
through the then common ground of Buddhism, a cult 
of Parsi origin wherein both Magians and Hindus were 
united in one common fold. 

The conversion of Agoka is thus a symbol of his 
spiritual approach, through the only channel open to him, 
to the religious heart of the empire in which his fathers 
ruledas aliens. This then explains the spread of Buddhism 
as nothing has explained it hitherto. It was the Sikhism 
of ancient India, a spiritual compromise between the 
rulers and the ruled. 


: Compare the frequent association in Gandhira sculpture of these 
supposed Brahmans with fire-altars, and note the striking agreement 
between the so-called Brahmans in Gandhdra and the Magi as described 
in the Porinas., 

? Cf. Moulton's Early Zoroastrianism, p. 115, n. I. 
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ae tablet now published, which belongs to Mr. Alfred E. 
Knight, measures 42 mm, high by 42 mm. wide. 
Judeing from its form and general appearance, it came 
from Jokha, the ruins of the city whose name is now 
generally read Umma! The obverse has five lines of 
ce, the reverse three with a space between the 
fret and the second. Both sides are cov eared with 
impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe by whom 
the document is attested. 





The following is a transcription of the text:— 


OnvEnse 


— 
a 


Gi sud nimin gin ti quasi 
Sit - ur - ra 
a-fag dingir Nin-wr-re 
Ww a-oug Ter 

pa Sur-4. En-su 


- > 


= 


i See, however, The Berens Toabceta, 1915, pi. Vik 
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REVERSE 
6. duba Asag-ga-ni 
(Here comes the scribe's cylinder-impression three times.) 
7, Mu ma @En-hi ba- 
8. ab - du 


TRANSLATION 

(1) 100 women for 1 day (2) cultivating (3) the field 
of the deity Nin-urra (4) and the field of the centre, 
(5) Official: Sur-Enzu, (6) seribe: Azagea-ni. 

(7 and 8) Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki 
(the god Ea), 

Impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe, Azagera- 
ni, cover almost the whole of the surface, both obverse 
and reverse, On the latter, they are arranged rather 
symmetrically, and we see that the scribe first impressed, 
right (bottom) and left (top), the image of the seated god 
which formed part of the design, and then obliterated the 
top of the former and the bottom of the latter by a third 
and very distinet impression of the three-lina inscription 
containing the owner's name, office, and parentage, No 
attempt was made to reproduce the remainder of the 
picture, but a portion of the figure of the owner—the 
outline of his back—which is close to the inscription, 
is to be seen. These traces show that the design was 
the common one of the owner of the eylinder being led 
into the presence of his god. The inscription on the 
cylinder reads as follows :— 


Asug-ga-ni Azagra-ni 
dup-foye the seribe, 


dum Stur-say-qga . son of Sur-sagca, 


Su-urra in the second line of the tablet apparently 
means “to stretch out the hand for the purpose of 
smoothing down”, or the like. Cf. West Asia Inscriptions, 
iv, 19, 7-9: fu-urra ela-}i himmande = ina medit qdti-sa 


! 
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ellite lifapiah-su, “ by the pressure of her holy hand may 
she relieve him,” in which perhaps the idea of stroking 
and soothing is included, These women were probably 
employed to prepare the fields for cultivation. The 
meaning of “to destroy”, which Su-urra (= pusafu) also 
has, would seem, therefore, to come from the erasure of 
an inscription on a clay tablet by smoothing it out with 
the upper end of the stilus, which was shaped for that 
purpose. 

Of special interest is the fourth character in 1. 4, 
This is the rare sign utu-gund, “ weighted ulu,” so called 
because made heavy with five horizontal wedges. The 
late form is apparently "Eq, a5 1s implied by the early 
archaistic one (imperfectly preserved) in Cuneiform Texts, 
pt. xii, pl. 7, 1. 296. The character is there explained 
by gablw™ and biritum, words having the meaning of 
“ middle", “centre”, In the case of the field in question, 
however, some other meaning may be intended. 

With regard to the value muru, this would seem to be 
a shortening of the word murub, values of "Ec, which 
from the number of the wedges would seem to have had 
what may be called a double-gunued form, If these two, 
the single-gunued (as in the present tablet) and the 
double-gunued, be, as is probable, the same character, 
the meaning in the above translation would seem to be the 
most acceptable. It is hardly likely that we have to 
adopt the alternative reading nisag (for nig-saq), “ that 
which is head” (Le. * first’), and render asag 1 Tee 
“the principal field", as the character in question occurs 
elsewhere with the meaning of “medium” (quality). 

The lists available to me have not enabled me to 
identify the deity Nin-urra, but the meaning of the root 
ura seems to be “to bind, to ban, to curse, to reap, 
which are all connected ideas, It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that some god of agriculture may be intended— 
perhaps Ezinu, the god of corn. 
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The colophon possibly gives one of the missing dates of 
the reign of Ibe-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur 
of whose reign colophon-dates occur in any number. An 
Azagga-ni—probably the same man—is mentioned else- 
where as having delivered sheep to the temple in the 
year when SaSurum was ravaged—the sixth date of 
Bir-Sin. This would be about tifteen years before the 
date of the present tablet, should it really belong, as 
suggested, to the reign of Ibe-Sin. 


APPENDIX 
I, The Date 
The following text, which belongs to Mrs, Pinches, 
gives the date of Mr. Knight's tablet. It is a fine and 
boldly-written specimen measuring 505 mm. high by 
48mm, wide. Colour grey. 





1. Usu-ussa mina Aus dw seq 
ur 
2, Gi sus nis ime ef Sud du gin 


per 
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fe-bi nid va ef Sus ur 
du bala-ta du-a 
fe-bi hur quda-Se a-ke 
- nu-banda gud-é-ne 
fa-ct-speer 


mot 8 


The upper part of the reverse is blank, the lower part 
has the date: 
1. Mu ma ¢En-ki ba- 
cb-alt. 


TRANSLATION 
(1) 38 gur 120 ge of (barley) plants, fine; (*) So quar 
180 qaof (barley) plants, standard; (3) their grain 25 gur 
180 ga. (4) OF the (barley) plants imported (7) there 
remains (5) their grain destined for the food of the oxen ; 
(6) the cattle-overseers have stored it. 


REVERSE 


Year (the king) launched the bark of Enki. 


The meaning of du in Il. 1, 2, and 4 is a general one, 
corresponding possibly with the English “vegetation E 
In my paper “ Ancestor-Worship and the Deification of 
Kings”, in the Proceedings of the Society for Biblical 
Archwology for April and May, 1915, I have rendered du. 
by “litter”. This was based on the fact that the sheep 
offered in the temple of the gods of Jokha, pending 
sacrifice or other use, would need clean straw, oF the like, 
for their proper maintenance. In this case the barley- 
stalks would be needed for the oxen in the care of the 
eattle-overseers, and probably the amount in the present 
list—large in comparison with the grain obtained from 
them—was not excessive, in view of the size of the 
animals, and, apparently, the great care taken of them. 

The almost perfect preservation of this document 
implies that it was originally protected by an envelope, 
which has now disappeared, 
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Il. The Seribe Azagga-ni 


Herewith I give the text of the little tablet above 
referred to, which mentions a Sumerian named Azagga-ni. 


This document, which belongs to Mrs. Pinches, measures 


35°35 mm. in height by a trifle less in width. 


ee 


= 


o. 
ti. 





OBVERSE 
(i udu ba-bat 1 full-grown sheep 
ki Asag-ga-ni-ta from Azagga-ni. 
duba Du-fal-la Seal of Lu-kalla. 
iti kur-t-e Month Kur-n-e, 
REVERSE 
mu Sa-as-fu-ru-um year (Bir-Sin) ravaged 
Ki Ig~Jral. Saasuru. 


Here comes the seal-impression of the scribe, Lu-kalla, 
with the common design in which the owner is led into 
the presence of the deity whom he worshipped. The 
three-line inscription is as follows :-— | 


Iu - kal ~ la Lu-kalla, 


duh - Suayu the scribe, 
dumu Sur-é-e-if son of Sur-éeid., 


Rit, _ SUMER WOMEN FO! 
fe + = ie ‘SUMERIAN WOMES FO! 

Each fis tes a single impression of this cylinder, but 
that on the reverse is the better of the two. We there _ 
see the god worshipped by Lu-kalla, seated on his 
panelled stool, with the divine introducer advancing and 
saluting him. Lu-kallo’s figure appears on the obverse 
(to the right of the inseription). The only portion really 
wanting is that where the introducer is shown grasping. 
the worshipper’s left wrist with her right hand.! 


' See the Babylonian Tulllets of the Herena Collection, pp. 31, 44. 
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EXAMPLES OF TIBETAN SEALS: SUPPLEMENTARY 

NOTE 

Br E. H. WALSH 
/N my paper on Tibetan Seals in the last number of this 
Journal (JRAS., 1915, p. 1) I regret that, owing to 
there not being time for a second revision of the proof, 
on account of my being in India, there are certain mis- 
prints, which I correct below. 

For ‘abar in line 6 of the inscription of the seal on p. 7, read 

hbar. 

For = the top word of the third column of the seal on p. 8, 

read &. 

For 4&5 the second word in the same column, read Hex," 

For 895, the bottom word in the sixth column of the above 

aenl, read s52,* 

These letters are correctly given in the transliteration 
of the seal on the same page. 

The last letter on the seal of the Abbot of the Gyantse 
Monastery appears to be 25a) which I took to be an 
unusual form of oo] gq. From further inquiries, how- 
ever, I gather that the letter is meant for cH m, and 
is either a mistake in the cutting of the seal or a strangely 
clear misimpression of the seal. The last word js therefore 
dam, and stands for sa, dam-kha, “oa seal,” similar to 
caens, tham-ke. The inseription. is therefore “The seal 
of the Head Official of the dPal AKhor-Chhos-sDe 
Monastery ”. | 

The reading of the second column of the seal of the 
Jong-pins of Gyantse which I have given on p. 12 as 
“rdzong” is nob correct, I cannot think low the mistake 








— 
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oecurred, The word, which is correctly shown in tlie 
drawing of the seal on p. 11, is = risa, “ official.” 
The form of the letter differs from that at the bottom 
of the second column of the Dalai Lama’s Seal (Fig. 1 on 
the Plate) Er). but is the same as that in Dr. Franecke's 


Ladakh block-print alphabet (JRAS., 1910, p. L201). 
The inseription on the seal is, therefore, rfyal-rtsa, and 


stands for “r(ryal-Tee dzong risa thamke”, “The official 
seal of Gyantse Fort”. 


A Dzong in Tibet is not merely the fort, but a district, 
of which the fort is the headquarters of the administration 
under the Jong-ptins (Dzong-piins). 

With reference to the seal of the Khyab-ying, who is 
the Prime Minster of the Tashi Lama, referred to on 
p. 12, I have since received the reply of the Khyab-ying, 
which is that the seal is an old one, and he does not know 
the meaning of the characters. 

Since I wrate the above paper, I have obtained, through 
the courtesy of the Rev. Father Felix, O.MLC,, a copy 
of the Dalni Lama's seal, and also that of the Mi-dbang, 
the Regent of Lhasa, affixed to two documents of the 
year A.D. 1741, granted to the Capuchin Fathers at Lhasa, 
allowing them to preach freely the Christian religion, and 
allowing the ‘Tibetans to embrace it unmolested. These 
documents have been described by the Rev. Father Felix 
in an article “On the Persian Farmans granted to the 
Jesuits by the Moghul Emperors, and Tibetan and Newari 
Farmans granted to the Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet 
and Nepal”, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,' as follows :— > 

“IT. The second caterory shows two Tibetan diplomas 
in *Umin’ or ‘Umin chuk'* characters, The larger one 

' PASE, vol. vill (N.a,), p, 325, 
* RAS: or SQ-a5-e 
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is of Mi-Vang, King of Tibet, at his residence of Kadem 
Khanzar, in the year of the Iron Bird, the 30th of the 
seventh ‘moon, which corresponds to the 9th September, 
1741, of the Christian era. The second is from the hand 
of the Dalai Lama, written and given at his great palace 
of Potala, the 28th of the first month of the star, called 
Thrumto,! in the year of the Iron Bird, which is aceording 
to our reckoning October 7th, 1751. Both these instru- 
ments were given by the King and the Dalai Lama to the 
Capuchin Fathers, and allowed them to preach freely the 
Christian Religion and their Tibetan subjects to embrace 
it nue bhested:- The original mandates are still preserved 
in the Archives of the Propaganda in Rome, where I found 
them written in a beautiful hand, on large yellow silk 
sheets, as is the custom at the Court of Lhasa, Both are 
duly authenticated with red-ink impressions of the seals 
of the King and the Dalai Lama.” * 

I would note that as both documents are dated in the 
same year, that of the Iron Bird, which corresponds to 
1741 a.p., the date of 1751 a.p. assigned to the document 
granted by the Dalai Lama appears to be a mistake. 

A reproduction of these seals is given below (p. 468). 
The seal of the Dalai Lama is interesting as being different 
from the seal at present in use, both in the size of the seal 
und in the inscription. 

The inscription on the seal is the same as that on the 
seal of the Dalai Lama on a letter preserved in the archives 
of one of the noble families of Ladakh, an illustration of 
which has been given by Dr. Francke in J RAS., 1912, 
p. 747. The seal is, however, much larger than the one 
illustrated by Dr. Francke. The only difference in the 
characters on the two seals is the initial letter, which 
is == on Dr, Francke’s seal and ==> on the present seal. 

' ay Lirun-stod or RAN Bs 5* bkhrunu-atod, The Twenty- 


fourth Constellation, corresponding to the seventh month, 
* Op. cit., p. 320, 
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Seal of the Dalai Lama on a permit to tha Capuchin Monks at Lhasa in 
the year 4.0, 1741 


The luseription is as follows :-— 
Firat column... ..... «+ rDo-rye hChhang. 
Pecona column . Soe) AEE er: Tada bianiuarl. 
Third column (eae ates ow ft E-tham-ka rua: 
Namely: “The royal seal of rDo-ge hChheng” Dalai 
Latin. 


There ia no final eharacter to fill up the column ait 
the end of the seal after rgyal, which clearly shows that 
the oo which oceurs in the present seals of the Dalai 
Lama is not intended for we. and the Inseriplion if not 
“paeyl wa”, 

| hDo-rje Chhany is the Tibetan form of the Sanskrit Vajradhira, the 
Bodhisattwa HKReflex of the Celestin] Budhana Akshoty 1a In Tibetan 
Huddhism, however, it is considera] that he ia the Reflex of mak vin 


Muni, and that he id the chief Celestial tudilhia, and that he is incarnated 
in the Dalai Lama. 
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The document granted by the Regent of Lhasa to the 
Capuchins bears two seals,a smaller one at the head of 
the document and a larger one at the end. 





Smaller seal of the Regent of Lhasa Inscription on the seal enlarged. 
om «a permit granted to the 

Capuchin Monks at Lhasa in 

the year 1741 A.D. 

Tam unable to attach any meaning to the characters on 
the-smaller seal. The second character in the first column 
resembles d@ and the third 7; the top character in the 
second column resembles b, the second dz, and the bottom 
one 7. The top character in the third column resembles 
th, the penultimate character ng, and the bottom one rd. 
The other characters appear to be Mongolian seal characters 
or imitations of them. 

The impression of the larger seal of the Regent of 
Lhasa (p. 470) is very clear. It appears to be in old 
Mongolian seal character, or an imitation of it. 

in my former paper I gave for com parison a drawing 
of two seals on a bank-note of the Ming Dynasty, which 
is illustrated in Yule's Travels of Mareo Polo. Mr. H. B 
Morse has kindly sent mea reproduction of another hunk- 
note of the Ming Dynasty, which was found in 1900 in 
the pedestal of a Buddha in the grounds of the Summer 
Palace outside Pekin, and which is illustrated in his Zrade 
ay Administration of China, mn which the seal characters 
on the note itself and of the seals on the note are much 
clearer than on that, illustrated in Yule’s ira pels of Marco 
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Polo. Tt would be interesting if some Chinese scholar 
would examine the Tibetan seals I have mentioned, which 
appear to be an imitation of the Mongolian or Chinese 
seal character, to see whether they can be deciphered on 


that hasis. 





Larger aenl of the Hepent of Lohan "on Ah permit rented bo the Capuchin 
Mlonks at Lhasa in the ¥ear a.p, 174), 
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A NEW GANGA RECORD AND THE DATE OF 
SAKA 350 


Br J. F. FLEET, LC.& (Rerp.), PuD., CLE. 


N R. H. KRISHNA SASTRI has recently brought to 

“notice a new and highly interesting record, of one 
of the early Ganga rulers of Mysore, which is incised on 
a set of three copper plates from Penukonda in the 
Anantapar District, Madras! I have the record in hand 
for editing in the Epigruphia Indica; and in my paper 
on it I shall diseuss fully its nature, its date, and tts 
bearing on certain other records of the same series. As, 
however, its date can only be fixed on the palacographic 
evidence, which in this case entails a somewhat long 
setting out so that my paper cannot be published at any 
very early time, and as an account of the record 1s awaited 
with eagerness in certain quarters, I give here a brief 
notice of it, and also deal with another matter which 1s 
connected with it. 


This new record from Penukonda is in Sanskrit, in prose 
throughont except for three of the usual imprecatory 
verses at the end of it, and in characters of an early type 
of the alphabet of Western India. It gives the short 
pedigree whieh is shown on p. 473 below, And its 
object is to recite that Madhava IT granted to a Grihman, 
on a full-moon day of the month Chaitra (no era or regnal 
year is given), sixty-five plots of land, having a sowing 
capacity of twenty-seven thondubas, in the Karmatuva 
area at a place named Paruvi-mahatatika, “ Paruvi great 


1 See his Annoal Report on Epigraphy for the year 1913-14. p. 11, 
No. 12, and p. §4, paras. 4, 4. 
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tank,” in the Paruvi district (vishaya). The charter was 
written by Apipa, son of the goldsmith Arya. 





In its characters, language, and orthography, this 
record stands all the usual tests: and its execution is 
good throughout. In all respects it contrasts very 
favourably with the other records of the same series, 
of which some are plainly spurious and others are to 
say the least doubtful, And my conclusions about ii 
are that we have here at last a genuine early Gatiga 
record, and that on the palacorraphic evidence it is to be 
placed about a.p. 500, and somewhat before that vear 
rather than after it: a.D. 475 seems a very good date 
for it. 

As regards its bearing on the other records which 
have been referred to, I will here say only this. Those 
other records, including one which purports to come from 
the time of the same ruler Madhava IT, give a different 
statement of the pedigree. They omit the Ayyavarman 
of this record, and substitute two generations in the pluce 
of him: they name Harivarman as the son of Madhava I, 
and Vishnugépa as the son of Harivarman: and they 
represent Madhava I] as the son of Vishnugopa, instead 
of Ayyavarman. It must be obvious that two sued 
different statements cannot both be true - they might 
both be spurious and unreliable: but they cannot both 
be authentic. This new record, however, lmnpresses itself 
upon us as a genuine one, And we therefore adopt its 
necount of the pedigree, and find here stall another reason, 
and one which ought to be enough in itself, for con- 
demning such of the other records of this series as aye 
not betrayed at onee by their characters or ative: 
features. 





Now, we have no date in the Saka ora of a.p. 78, or in 
any other such reckoning, for any of these early Gatiga 


| <2 i, 
- on = oe ae : . : 


Early Ganga pedigree 
Dharma-maldidhirdya ; 
of the Jahnavéya (Ganga) family 
and the Kayvayana gotra 


‘Madhava I, 
Mahdadhiraja 


Ayyavarman, 
Ganga-rija (no other title is given) ; 
anointed by the Pallava Mahdrdja Simhavarman 


Madhava II, 
alias Simbavarman, 
 Mahiddhirdja : 
anointed by the Pallava Maharaja Skandavarman 
rulers, and no other means, beyond the palaeographic 
guide, of fixing the time of any of them.' That being so, 
we are interested in considering whether anything can 
be determined by means of the statements, found for the 
first time in this new record, that Ayyavarman was 
anointed by a Pallava king named Sithhavarman, and his 
son Madhava IT by a Pallava king named Skandavarman, 
I identify this Sihhavarman with the Pallava king 
Sirnhavarman II of whom we have two records the 
characters of which match exactly those of our new record 
of Madhava Il;* and I assume that a Skandavarman 
‘J put aside, of course, the Saka dates which ore asserted in a few of 
the sporious Gaiga records and in the imaginative chronicle entitles 
Koigudédarijikkal: they are worthless, and do not even fit in with 
ach other, s. 
* Namely, (1) the Madgalar grant, issued from Dasanapura, fmd. Ant, 
ol, &, p. 155, and plates; and (2) the Pikira grant, issued from 
Menmiitura, Epi. Jnd., vol. 8, p. 161, and plate. 






7: 
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came next or next but one in the succession after him, 
which is likely enough, as the name Skandavarman stands 
twice in the pedigree of Sithhavarman II, in the eases of 
his grandfather and of that king's grandfather, 

But here, again, in the matter of exact dates. we are 
met by the difficulty that we have no inscriptional date 
in the Saka or any other era for any of the earlier 
Pallava rulers, and no other epigraphic means, beyond 
pilacography, of fixing the times of any kings of that 
family till about a.p. 645, 

It is possible, however, that we may tind what is wanted 
in the literary date which is to be considered now. 





Not long ago Mr. R. Narasimhachar brought to notice 
a Digambara Jain work entitled Lokavibhaiga, written 
perhaps by Sithhasira or perhaps by Sarvanandin! and 
treating of Jain cosmography, in connection with which 
there is put forward the date of Saka 380, a.p. 458, for 
a Pallava king Sitthavarman.* 

The manuscripts of this work end with four versos 
which are plainly not a part of the work itself. The Inst 
of them only tells us that the work consists of 1536 verses 
in the Anushtabh metre. The other three run thus -4— 


Bhavyébhyah sura-manush-déru-sadasi sti- Vardhaman- 
irhata 
yat=proktam jagaté vidhiname=nakhilam jiiitam Sudharm- 


idibhil | 


' On this point see note | on p. 476 below, 

* See his Mysore Archneological Report of 1900, paras. 35, 112, and 
for details his Report of 1910, para. 115, Two manuscripts of the work 
lave been found ; one in Niguri at Bombay, and the other in Kanarese 
characters at Maidahidare in South Kanara. The work isa Sauriaberit: carne, 
bared on Prikrit writings, from one of which, the Trilikaprajfiapti, 
it quotes a few verses. | have it from Mr. Narasimhachar, in answer to 
a reference, that it is a Digambara work, 

* 1 give them from Mr. Narasimbhachar's Presentation of them in 
para. 115 of his Report of 1010, 
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Achiry-Avalik-igatath virachitath tat=Sithastr-arshina ' 
bhashiyah parivartanéna nipunaill sanminyatamh * 
sidhubhil #1 
Vaiévé sthité Ravi-suté Vrishabhé cha Jivé 
rijittaréshu sita-paksham=upétya chandré | 
grimé cha Pitalika-nimani Pana-rashtré 
fistram puri likhitavin=muni-Sarvanandi § 2 
Sathvatsaré tu dvaviméé Kaich-igah* Simhavarmanal | 
asity-agré Sak-abdinarh‘ siddham=6tach=chhata-trayé 0 3 


(Verse 1) “ That whole laying out of the world which ji 
was told to worthy people by the holy Arhat Vardhamana 
in the great assembly of gods and men, (and) which was 
learnt by Sudharman and others (and) came down 
through a succession of teachers, was translated’ by 
the sage Sitnhasira:* Jet it be highly approved by clever 
good men!” 

(Verse 2) “The saint Sarvanandin formerly wrote out 
(this) scripture [i.c., made a copy of it] at the village 
named Patalika in the Pana-rashtra country, when the 
Son of the Sun [Saturn] was standing in Vaidva [the 
nokshatra Uttara-Ashadba], when Jiva [Jupiter] was in 
Vrishabha [the sign Taurus], (and) when the Moon reached 
a bright fortnight in rajottara (stars).” ; 


! Rewd Sidhkadir-, with d instead of « Mr, Narasimhachar has taken 
this name os Simhastri: but that would give here Simhastry-rishinl, 
which violates the metre. 

1 Read susinanyctioh. 

Tt seems that one manuscript bas this reading, but the other has 
Aidiichtine=Sinha", of course without any difference in the meaning : 
at any rate, Mr. Narasimhachar has given the words in both ways, 
Either we must amend the text into Kiiich-fét-Sisha", which perhaps 
does not satisfy the metre quite so well: or elso we must use the genitive 
of the base 4, * master, lord, ruler’, instead of the more customary ir, 

4 It can hardly be doubted that thi reading, of the Madabidare 
Manuscript, is Letter than the Sok-dAwinds, ‘of those having the 
appellation Saka,” of the Bombay manuscript. 

® Lit, ‘was composed by turning round of language.” 

* Regarding this name see note | above. 
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(Verse 3) “ This was accomplished in the twenty-second 
year of Sithhavarman, lord of Kafichi, in three hundred 
with eighty in front, of the Saka years.” 


Following Mr. Narasimhachar's interpretation of these 
verses, we gather three things :— 

First, the Lokavibhiga was based on Prikrit writings 
which were put into Sanskrit by a person named 
Sithhasira! 

Secondly, a copy of the Sanskrit work was made by 
& person named Sarvanandin, and was finished on a certain 
day in Saka 380, in a.p. 458, 

Thirdly, that day also fell in the twenty-second year of 
the reign of a lord of Kafchi, that is, a Pallava king, 
named Sirmhavarman, who accordingly began to reizn in 
ab. 436-87 and was still reigning in a.p. 458. 


Before committing ourselves to on ncceptance of the 
date thus put forward for Sirhhavarman, king of Kaichi, 
and then proceeding to decide which among various 
Pallava kings named Sithhavarman may be identitied 
with him, we should like to consider how far the record 
of the date may be taken asa reliable one" In addition 
to the general point that such a literary date os this one 
has in no way the value which attaches to an inscriptional 
date, there are the following particular reasons for not 
accepting ib very readily. 

1] differ from Mr. Narasimhachor in taking the name of the first 
writer a5 Sithhnsira, instead of Simbhasiri: sew note | on p. 475 above. 
But I follow his view that the work was composed in Sanskrit by that 
person, and that what Sarvanandin did was to write out a copy of it. 
I do so for the aake of not differing unnecessarily. Bat the text is 
equally well open, if not better, to being transhuted so na to tell ua that 
Sithhastir compile! the cosmography in Prakrit, and that it was 
Sarvanandin who rendered it into Sanskrit. That, however, does not 
affect the vital point, which is that, whatever was done by Sarvanandin, 
it was done in Saka 350 and in the twenty-second year of Sithhavarman, 

3 Compare my remarks in this Journal, 1010, p. 820, note 1. 
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In the first place, the reference to Sithhavarman king 
of Kafichi (Conjeeveram) shows that the date must come 
from somewhere in the Pallava territory, which was about 
half-way down in Southern India. And, even apart from 
the fact that the earliest known instance of the use of the 
Saka era anywhere near the Pallava territory only dates 
from Saka 867,in a.p. 945, five centuries later than our 
given date,? it is strange to find the era not only used but 
also actually named as the “ Saka" era anywhere in 
Southern India at so early 0 time as A.D. 455, 

The Saka era had its origin, as an ordinary regnal 
reckoning, in Northern India, in Kiathiawar and that 
neighbourhood ; and it spread abroad and was invested 
with the name Saka only when it was taken up by the 
natronomers as their second working reckoning for use 
particularly in their Karanas or practical handbooks, 
which was not very long before a.p. 5002 It is traced 
first, without any name attached to it, in the inscriptions 
of Nahapina from Nasik and in the inscriptions and on 
the coins of his snecessors, the so-called Western Ashatrapas 
or Satraps, from Kathmwér and those parts, which give 
dates in it ranging from the year 41 to the year 310, 
4.D. 119 to dhs. 

The earliest instance of its use under the name of the 
“Saka” era is an astronomical one, dating from Saka 427, 
with details falling in a, 505, which is cited by 
Varihamihira of Ujjain in his Pafichosiddhantika, |. 8 
(written about a.p, 550), ond was. taken over by him 
from the astronomer Litaichirva, who seems to have been 
a native of Gujarat? And the next literary mention of 
it, again an astronomical one, is found either in the 


' ‘This instance ie from an Eastern Chalukya record, Kielhorn’s List of 
the Inscriptions of Southern India, Eri. fud., vol. 7, appendix, No, 02. 

? For previous remarks on the early and later history of the Saka 
era, see this Journal, 1010, p. S18; 1013, p. O5,. 

2 Varihamihira also mentions it by name, without dates in it, bn his 
Brikat-Sahhiti, §. 20, 21; 13. % 
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statement of Bralimagupta of Bhinmal in Rajputanii, that 
he wrote his Brahma-Siddhanta in Saka 550, a.p. 628) 
or in the work of Lalla (written about the same time), 
who laid down Saka 420, ap. 499, as an-epoch for making 
certain corrections in some bases for caleulations.2 

The earliest inseriptional use of it, with the name 
attached to it,in any part of India, is found in a record 
of the Chalukya king Kirtivarman 1 at Badami in the 
Kijapor Distriet, Bombuy, which is dated in Saka 500, in 
4.D. 578.7 During the next century we find it in only 
éleven inseriptional dates, ranging from Saka 526, 
4.D. 604, to Saka 598, a.p. 676, of which three (of 4.p, 611, 
(112, and 634) are Chalukya dates from Western India 
and the others come from Cambodia, to which foreien 
country the reckoning must have been carried in the 
course of the early trade from Broach via Tagara (Tér) 
to a port in the Kistna District, Madras, and so across 
the sea.‘ 

After that time the use of the era increased and spread 
in Southern India, particularly in the western parts, and 
eventually found its way into the North. But we are 
not concerned here with its later history. 

From before a.p. 578 we have a sufficient number of 
undated inseriptional records, from all parts, to convince 
us that the reckoning was hardly if at all known in 
Southern India before about A.D. 550, when the Chaluk yas 
rose to power and adopted the use of it, most likely 

| Ed. Sodhakara Dvivedi, Benares (1002), p. 407, verses 7, & 

* Ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares (1898), p. 10, verse 50; p. a0, 
verse 18, 

" Kielhorn’s Southern List, as above, No, 3. 1 set aside, of course, 
various Saka dates, ranging from a.p, 248 to 495, which are pat forward 
in spurious records, some of the Gniigs series and othera from other 
soorces ; no Valoe attaches to them, 

* For these eleven dates see Kielhorn's List of the Dates of the Saka 
Era in Inscriptions in Jn. Ant., vol, 24, p. 181, Now. 14 and 16 to 15. 
Sos, 1 to l2and 1 are rightly marked by him as Spurious, and oome 
from long after the time with which we are concerned: No. 12 is the 
Bidimi date of Saka G00, a.p. 578, mentioned just above. 
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as a result of getting official astrologers from the 
direction of Gujarat and its neighbourhood. And it 
seems worth while to note that Professor Kielhorn’s list 
of the Pallava records in Epi. Imd., vol. T, appendix, 
Nos. 616 to 658, dees not show any record, eapable of 
being taken in any way as a Pallava record, which 
presents a Saka date ; nor has any such record been found 
since the date of that list: also, that Professor Hultzsch, 
who has a wide acquaintance with South-Indian literature, 
told me in 1909 that, apart from the case that we are 
considering and three well-known ones of A.D. 783, 8397, 
and 897.) he did not know of any South-Indian literary 
works, other than comparatively modern ones, which are 
dated in the Saka era. It may also be noted that in the 
records of another great southern dynasty, that of the 
Cholas, the earliest traceable one presenting a Saka date 
is the Kaliyair inseription of Apraméya, a general and 
minister of Rajarijadéva I, which is dated in Saka 928, 
with details falling in a.p.10062 Like the earlier Eastern 
Chalukyas, the Pallavas and the earlier Cholas.and their 
officials and subjects seem to have favoured the system 
of regnal reckonings to the entire exclusion of any era. 

In these circumstances, we could hardly fail to view 
somewhat doubtfully a literary date which purports to be 
of Saka 380, a.p. 458. But further, this date does not 
actually come from a.p. 458. This is made clear by the 
statement that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the 
Lokavibhaga in that year, indeed, but“ formerly (puna. ) a 

1 "These are:—(1) The Jain Harivathéa, Saka 705; Ind. Ant., vol. 15, 
p. 141, and Peterson's Fourth Report on Sanskrit MSS., extracts, p. 176; 
(2) the Jayadhavalatika, Saka 759; JBBRAS, vol. 18, p. 226: and (3) 
the Uttara-Purfina, Saka $20 (current): Jnd, Ant, vol. 12, p. S07, anid 
Bhandarkar's Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-44, pp. 429, 430. 

© Kiclhorn’s Southern List, as above, No. 715. This, moreover, t 
from Mysore; as also are twelve out of the next fourteen such instances, 
ranging from a.p. 1012(No, 717) to a.m. 1114 (Nos, 783, 785). 

? Mr. Narasimbachar has not failed to notice this word jard, bat has 
sought to explain it away as meaning “incessantly”, with the sense, 

mas. 1915. ° Hv 
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This is plainly a statement which was put on record at 
avery appreciable time after that of Sarvanandin himself - 
and it is not at all calculated to help us to accept the date 
confidently. 

On the other hand, however, in favour of the date it is 
to be noted that we have no signs of any famous king 
Suhbhavarman, Pallava or other, who might be cited (as, 
for instance, Chandragupta or Agéka might be cited), with 
perhaps a traditional date for him, by anyone wishing 
to set up a particular antiquity for a favourite work. 
The introduction of such a name can hardly be accounted 
for, except on the understanding that there is something 
substantial at the bottom of the date. And the date can 
be understood if we assume that the line of teachers to 
which Sirhhasara, Sarvanandin, and the composer of the 
verses belonged, had preserved a Pattavali or other record 
which included royal as well as priestly names and 
details, and from which someone using it about (say) 
Saka 680, a.p. 758, —(but it might well be very much later 
still),— was able to connect Sarvanandin with the twenty- 
second year of a Pallava king Sithhavarman, and, by 
adding up details of the lengths of reigns, to put together, 
with more or less accuracy, a total of 300 years which 
took him back to what he would naturally call “Soka 
380" for Sithhavarman and Sarvanandin. 

This date, in fact, is much on a par with many dates in 
the Vikrama era of mc. 58 which we have from the 
northern Jain literature and records; as, for instance, in 
a Pattivali of apparently the Vata Gachechha which states 
various dates as being of the years 350, 355, 412, and so 


i¢ must be supposed, that Sarvanandin wrote his copy of the work 
straight away at one sitting, or at any rate without laying it aside 
in favour of any other duties. It is difficult to think that anyone will be 
found to endorse such a rendering, which seems to be really based on 
some confusion with pira, pdram, ‘filling, making full’, whence we 
have in Marith! purd, ‘complete, entire; fully, thoroughly": the word 
prrd is too well established as meaning in Sanskrit narrative ' before, 
formerly, of old’. 
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on, “after Vikrama”™,' and tells us, for instance, that: 
“The Satruthjaya-Mahitmya was composed by Dhanéé- 
varasiri at Valabhi, at the earnest request of Siladitya 
(in the year) 477 after Vikrama,” i¢, in ap. 420" We 
have no desire to dispute these dates themselves, so far as 
the years are concerned: at least, not all of them, though 
we cannot accept the statement about the Satruthjaya- 
Ma&hatmya, if only because there was no king Siladitya of 
Valabhi before at any rate a.p, 590. But, as it is clear 
that the term Vikrama was not connected with the era of 
nc. 58 before about a.p. 8005 we are sure that it was not 
included in any original entries on which the dates may 
have been based. In the same way, it is practically 
certain —(though in this case we run more closely to the 
limits}— that this date of Saka 880 is at least not based 
on any original record which included the term Saka. 





Such are the points for and against the acceptance of 
the date of Saka 380, a.p. 458, put forward in connection 
with the Lokavibhiga for a Pallava king Sithhavarman. 
We should like, of course, to learn something more about 
Sithhasira, Sarvanandin, the Lékavibhiga itself, and the 
Prakrit ‘Trilokaprajiiapti which is quoted in it, before 
coming to any final conclusion: and, as all the indications 
are that the record of the date must come from the 


1 See Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. for the year 1583-84, 
p, S22. 

® Loc. cit., line 17. The words are:—Vikramit 477 Valabhyirh 
Siliditya-uparddhéna Satrurhjaya-mihitmyat Dhandivarasdriog kritam, 
The term uparddsa is rather purtling: but it seems to be indicated 
a4 meaning an importunate or forceful form of abhyarthand, ‘asking, 
requesting ', by the parallel passage in the prose version of Dhanéivara’s 
book, made in 1781 by Hathsaratna and called hatrumjayaméhitmy- 
Olékha, where we have :— Sri-Satrumjay-Oddhira-karaka-Surishtra-dés- 
fidhipati-ic-Siladitya-nripssy = dbhyarthanayé ... . Dhanésvarasdri- 
bhis... . érl-Satramjaya~mahitmyam kritam. I am indebted to 
Dr. Barnett for this extract from Weber's Berlin Catalogue, vol. 2, 
part 3, p. 1072. 

? See Kielhorn in Ind, Ant., vol. 20, p. 405, 
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western parts of the Pallava dominions, perhaps further 
inquiries in the east of Mysore and that neighbourhood 
may produce some useful result. 

Meanwhile, as I have no wish to reject unnecessarily 
anything that can by any means be made useful in settling 
the early history, and as I tind that a Pallava king 
Siihavarman, known from inscriptional sources, —namely, 
Sithhavarman IT of the ee and Pikira records (see 
p. 473 above)— is really to be placed not long before 
AD. 500, Io am disposed ‘to think, subject to such 
reservations as naturally present themselves, that we 
may go so far as to accept this date of Saka 380, 
A.D. 458, with the effect of putting the beginning of his 
reign in A.D. 456 or 437, as approximately a good one 
for him, and as giving o fairly sound starting-point for 
fixing the early Pallava chronology and other matters 
connected with it. 

On this basis, events may be fixed provisionally as 
follows :— 


Sithhavarman [I] began to reign . : AD. 436 
i anointed Ayyavarman 450 
was still reigning . 455 
Skanday arman IIT began to reign f 460 
anointed Madhava I] 470 

Madhava II made the grant recorded on the 
Baopeeaes plates . 475 


It remains to notice the actroloeital details in this 
literary date. They seem to give it a great air of reality 
and originality ; especially because they work out 
eorrectly. As a matter of fact, however, they increase 
the doubts which surround it, because they have a 
decidedly later ring about them: in a.p. 458 the Hindis 
were still doing not very much more than feeling their 
way in the matter of the general planetary astrology ; 
and the earliest known inscriptional dates which go 
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beyond the position of the moon are two of a.p. 667 from 
Cambodia, which name the zodiacal signs for all the five 
planets properly so-called.* 

The given year is Saka 380 (expired), beginning in 
March a.p. 458, The details are: Saturn being in Vaiéva, 
that is, in the nakehatra Uttara-Ashadha, the regents of 
which are the Viévédévas; Jupiter being in the sign 
Vrishabha (Taurus); and the moon having come to 
a bright fortnight, that is, having just passed a moment 
of new-moon and come to the beginning of the first tithe 
or éukla 1 of a new month, in rdajéttara stars. The 
wonth is not named : it has to be found from what is said 
about the place of the moon. As to that, the term raj- 
ittarn means any one of the three nakehutras the names 
of which have the prefix uffara, namely, Uttara-Phalguni, 
Uttara-Ashadha, and Uttara-Bhadrapadi, which, along 
with Pushya, belong specially to kings in the apportionment 
of the nakshatras among the various classes of people.* 

The date was calculated for Mr. Narasimhachar by 
Professor Sasipala Jha, of Benares, who found it to be 
correct for the beginning of Chaitra gukla 1, Saka 380 
expired, that is, for 1 March, a.p, 458. Working by the 
Present Stirya - Siddhinta and apparently for mean 
places,* he found that “on that day before midnight” 

! See Kielhorn’s List of the Saka Dates in Inscriptions, Jnd. Ant., 
vol. 24, p. 18%, Nos. 23, 24; and for the full details see Barth's Jnecrip: 
tiona du Cambodye, pp. 68, 74. The first of them gives the sign (but not 
the wakehatra) for the moon also: the second gives her nakshatra (and 
not the #ign). An earlier record, of ap, 622, also from Cambodia 
(No. 19 in the same List), gives both the nakehatra and the sign for the 
nioon, but does not mention the planets. 

? See Brihat-Saiihita, 15, 23. aa 

2 There aro various indications that the mean places are the right 
ones to take for the planets for even a long time after the date with 
which we are concerned. And Professor Jacobi, examining the 
published result in 1910, told me that on the day mentioned above, 
by their true longitudes, Saturn was in Sravans, having left Uttaru- 
Ashidhi fifty-two days earlier, and Jupiter was in Ajvinl, not coming 
to Bharant until twenty-eight days Inter. It thus seems clear that 
Professor Jha worked for the mean longitudes ; and quite rightly. 
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[so as quoted: but it is more likely that he said “at the 
midnight before the beginning of that day "] Saturn 
was in Uttara-Ashidha, Jupiter was in Bharani, and the 
moon was in Uttara-Bhadrapnsda, 

Those results are, of course, quite right as far as they 
go: and it does not affect the merits of the case that they 
would have been worked out better according to some 
earlier authority. Nevertheless, we cannot accept that 
day as the intended date; because the statement as to the 
position of Jupiter has not been treated properly. To suit 
his results, Professor Jha has taken the word Vrishabhe 

as Vrishe-bhé, “in the nakshatra of Vrisha." He has 
sdantified Vrisha through Dharma with Yama, who is the 
regent of the nakshatra Bharani, And he has applied 
the record as placing Jupiter in Bharani. 

Now, there is, of course, no particular reason why 
a nakshatra should not be cited for Jupiter, just as much 
as for Saturn’ But, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
really identifying Vrisha with Yama? and of the point 
that, if Bharani had been intended, the Snipones of the 
verse would naturally have said Yama-flié, “in the 
nakshatra of Yama,” suiting the metre just as exactly, 
so marked a word as Vrishabhé can only mean “ in the 

sign Vrishabha., And Bharani is a part of Mésha, the 
Ram, next before Vrishabha, the Bull; and so Jupiter's 
position in Bharani does not place him in Vrishabha. 
Accordingly, the result for Jupiter bars us from accepting 
the date arrived at by Professor Jha, 

The year is a.p. 458, In this year Jupiter came to 

' In both cases, however, it would be exeeptional. The inscriptional 
records show that it was almost always the custom to cite the signa for 
the planeta, just 04 ia done now in the columns for remarks and in the 
horoseopic tables which are given in Hinddé almanacs, 

2 The idea in doing so seems to have been that Vrisha is Justice or 
Virtoe ([}harma) personified os a Bull or os Siva's Bull, and that Yama 
alao is o personification of Dharma. But there is no indication that 


Vrisha is found as a name of Yama, However, that is beside tho 
question. 
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Vrishabha, by mean motion,’ according to the First Arya- 
Siddhanta (written in a.b. 499 or soon after) on 15 June, 
and according to the Original Sirya-Siddhanta (coming 
from much about the same time) on 29 June, We must 
therefore look for a day after at any rate 14 June in this 
year, And I find the day to be 25 August, on which day 
the new-moon of Bhadrapada occurred, and the tithi 
Aévina éukla 1 began, at closely about 45. minutes after 
mean sunrise (for Ujjain). The moon was in Uttara- 
Phalguni at that moment and for 12 hrs. 52 min, after- 
wards, Jupiter was then in Vrishabha (see above), where 
he remained till 11 June (by the F.A.S.) or 25 June (by 
the O.S.S.) in the next year. And by both the works 
which I have mentioned Saturn, by mean motion, was 
still in Uttara-Ashadha: he came to this nakshatra on 
26 January, a.D. 458, and was not due to leave it till 
1 March, ab, 459. 

‘Thus, the real day is 25 August, ap, 458: for this day 
the given details for Saturn, Jupiter, and the moon, are 
all quite right. But it does not by any means follow 
that the record used by the composer of the verses quoted 
on p. 474 above contained these details, any more than 
the number of the year and the name of the era. Such 
items could be worked out and filled in in early times just 
as readily, though perhaps not as quickly, a8 we can 
calenlate them now. And the whole of verses 2 and 3 
may easily have been built up on the basis of some such 
simple record as that Sarvanandin finished making a copy 
of the Lokavibhaga, or finished composing that work in 
Sanskrit (see note 1 on p. 476 above), on Asvina sukla 1 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of Sirhhavarman 
king of Kafichi: all that had to be done was to fix a Saka 
year in the way indieated on p. 450 above, and then 
work out the places of the moon and the two planets 
for that day. 

| Compare note 2 on p, 483 above. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A PECULIARITY OF THE KHOTANESE SCRIPT 

With regard to our knowledge of the Khotanese 
language, Professor Sten Konow’s article on “ Khotan 
Studies” in this Journal for 1914, pp. 399 ff, is one of 
the most important contributions. It settles the date of 
that language, just as Professor Sylvain Levi's equally 
important article in the Journal Asiatique (ser. XI, vol, ii, 
pp. 311 ff) had settled the date of the Kuchean language. 
But Professor Konow’s article draws incidentally our 
attention also to a minor point concerning a peculiarity 
in the Khotanese seript, which is of considerable interest 
(loc, cit., pp. 341 and 351, footnote), namely, that in 
certain Khotanese dated documents the word rruiudd, 
“of the king,” appears “miswritten” as rrdaedii. 

The Khotanese language, as is well known, employs an 
early form of the Indian seript. That script uses four 
distinet radical signs (matrikd) to express the four vowel 
sounds «, i, u, ¢, Originally the Khotanese script used 
the same signs, but gradually it eame to discard the 
special signs for i, u,¢ in favour of the single radical 
sion for a. Thenceforth it distinguished the vowels 
i, t,e from the vowel a by adding to the radical a the 
vowel marks by which it distinguished, e-.g., the syllables 
ki, ku, ke from the syllable ka, The originally vocalic 
radical a, in fact, now came to function as a kind of 
consonantal radical, just as any other consonantal radical 
(k, g, ¢, ete.); the vowel a was supposed to be “ inherent ~ 
in it, and the vowels i, w, ¢ were indicated by adding 
to it diacritical marks, Let us transeribe this quasi~ 
consonantal radical by x, the Khotanese then wrote 
a va, fq xi, y ew, F ze, just as they wrote, eg. w hu, 
fa ki, aw ku, & ke. 
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The growth of the practice of the Khotanese to treat the 
originally purely vocalie radical @ as a qasi-consonantal 
radical can be abundantly illustrated from the mann- 
scripts and manuseript-fragments recovered from Eastern 
Turkestan. To give a detailed list of illustrations would 
much exceed the limits of a short note, It will be found 
in the introduction to my fortheoming double volume of 
Manuscript Fragmenta from Eastern Turkestan. But 
one illustration I may notice here because it bears on the 
remark in Professor Konow’s article above referred to. 
Among the’ Rolls of the Stein Collection there are two, 
Ch. lviii, 007 and Ch. 0046 (shown in this Journal for 
1911, Pls. I, IV, pp. 452. 458), which give syllabary tables, 
as current in Khotan, in full detail, including the complete 
series of ten vowels (a, i, u, ¢, o long and short), In them 
the whole series, including short @, but excluding long @, 
is written with the quasi-consonantal radical gy, But what 
in the present connexion I wish particularly to draw 
_ attention to is the circumstance that the diacritical mark 
indicating the sound of short @ is not attached to the 
foot of the radical q in the form of a wedge, or a curve, 
or an angle, as it is usual with other consonantal radicals. 
but is mounted on the top of the radical win the form 
of a curve, as in Pl. J, 1 1, or of an angle,as in Pl. IV, 
l. 17. The result is that in these syllabaries the graphic 
sign for short @ is practically indistinguishable from that 
for long d@. The existence of the practice of such writing 
in Khotanese is confirmed by the observation noted by 
Professor Konow that the word rrumidd seems sometimes 
to be miswritten rra@vidd. That observation shows that 
the optional practice of removing the @-sign from the 
foot to the head of the radieal prevailed not only in the 
ease of the radical q, but also in the case of other 
consonantal radicals (such as rr in the present case): and 
that the apparent spelling rnadjidid is not a * miswriting ”, 
but only an optional variety of spelling rrusidd, 
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The recognition of this Khotanese optional spelling 
(which approximates, or even identifies, the spelling of 
short “@ with that of long @) now explains also other 
particulars in the Khotanese syllabary rolls, such as the 
omission of all @-syllables in Roll Ch. 0046 (loc, cit, 
p. 459, PL IV). For example, |. 2 of that roll professes 
to give the syllabie combinations of all ten vowels with 
the consonantal radical y; but the syllable yi is omitted, 
evidently, as we now can see, on the ground that it was 
written practically identical with ya, which syllabic 
combination is given, No doubt for the same reason all 
e-syllables are omitted, because in writing they practically 
coincided with the t-syllables. Again, it explains the 
restriction of the vocalic radicals in Roll xl, 002, to the 
three items a, d, @ (loc. cit., p. 457, and pl. ii, 1. 42). The 
meaning of this restriction is to indicate that (1) all vowels 
are to be written with the single radical q, except long @; 
(2) that the latter is to be written with the special radical 
wi; and (3) that long @ and short @ are to be written 
identically with the radical q marked at its head by 
a high-pitched curve (@q’). 

Moreover, that recognition helps us to understand 
another important point in the documents with which 
Professor Konow's article deals. The name of the 
Khotanese king, mentioned in them, is not Visa Vaher, 
but Vida Vueham. And this correct reading ts supported 
by the Tibetan Vijaya Bohan, or rather Bidzaya Bohan. 
The actual reading of the Tibetan text, as Dr. Thomas, 
who has kindly verified it, informs me, is 3-S°63-544°3 
vi.dza.ya.bo.han.chen. po. The Tibetan Johan 
cannot possibly be equated with Sanskrit rdhana or 
Khotanese vadham, That equation was started by Baboo 
S. C. Das (JASB., Iv, 199, where, however, he spells 
vihana) and is accepted, apparently from him, by 
Professor Konow. But so far as I can discover, it has no 
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support whatsoever in the usages of the Tibetan language. 
I have worked through the whole of Baboo S. C. Dis's 
Tibetan-English Dictionary without discovering in it 
a single example of a Sanskrit d-syllable being rendered 
in Tibetan by an o-syllable. On the contrary, in Tibetan 
“tatsama ” words Sanskrit d is not changed, and in 
“tadbhavas” it becomes d. I may quote a few typical 
examples, Thus “tatsamas” are— 
Sanskrit kdrika = Tibetan ka . ri. ka, p. 15a. 

" niga = » i. ga, p. 7294. 

» hira= , bh.hd.ra, p. 8698. 

« dikya = ,, dd. kya, p. 12992. 


“Tudbhava” examples are much more common, such as— 


Sanskrit kdka, crow = Tibetan ka . ka, p, 2h, 

- kirsdipana, & coin = Tibetan kar. fa. pa. ni, 
p. 14a. 

x4 ndrikela, plantain = Tibetan na. ri. ki. la, 
p. T2ha, 

» canakya, o prin. = Tibetan tsa . na. ka, 
p. 9a, 

»  jdti, nutmeg = Tibetan dza , ti, p. 10470. 

° rasiyana, « medicament = Tibetan ra. sa. ya. na, 
p. 11616. 

»  &éali, wild rice = Tibetan sa. Iu, p. 12686. 

- dcarya, a title = Tibetan a. isa. ra, 


p. 1846, ote. 


This. shows clearly enough the treatment that was 
accorded by Tibetan speech to a foreign word containing 
tlong dé. It follows that in that speech Sanskrit cahand 
could not turn into bohan: as a “tatsama” it might be 
iihan ; asa“ tadbhava” it would be bahan. Regarding 
the relation of Khotanese wu to Tibetan o, we may compare 
the Tibetan #0. pa.?ra, areca-nut, p. 12890, which 
renders the Indian vernacular ewpari. The latter is also 
pronounced sépari, with short & (see Sir G. Grierson’s 
Bihar Peasant Life, § 1056, p. 249); and very possibly 
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the Tibetan name bohan, which is not a native Tibetan 
word, was pronounced with a short 6, which is not very 
different from uv. Another example is the Tibetan 
o, di. yan, p. 13520, which renders the Sanskrit proper 
name udyane, and also illustrates the treatment of the 
tinal syllable yana = yan, as hana = han in bohan. 

The question may now be asked with what Sanskrit 
word the Khotanese vusian is to be equated. After all it 
does not seem impossible that it may be really a native 
Khotanese word; and the fact that it alone in the whole 
Tibetan list of names of the Vijaya dynasty (between 
thirty and forty) has an un-Sanskrit sound rather makes 
for that view. Still, it is quite possible that it is a Sanskrit 
word, but so excessively transformed that its Sanskrit — 
equivalent was not recognizable to the Tibetan annalist, 
who therefore contented himself with simply transferring 
it to his list with the Tibetan spelling Johan, On that 
assumption I would suggest that it renders the Sanskrit 
word vy@hana, and that the full Tibetan name bohan 
chenpo renders the Sanskrit mahd-vyaluna, in the same 
way as, eg, the Sanskrit mahdkausthia (prn. of 
a disciple of Buddha) is rendered in Tibetan by ko-Se. 
thi. la.chen. po, p. 36a. The circumstance that the royal 
name oceurs alternatively with and without mafia, as 
cuhan in the Khotanese documents and as maha-bohan 
(bohan chewpo) in the Tibetan Annals, need not cause any 
difficulty. Such alternatives are not unexampled ; witness 
Kaéyaps and Mahakasyapa, Katyayana ond Mahakatya- 
yana, Maudgaliyana and Mahaimaudgaliyana, ete, (see 
Index to Divyivadana). Anyhow, that difficulty remains 
whatever Sanskrit equation be preferred for bohan = 
vihan. Neither is the use of the term vythance as an 
element in the formation of a name without precedent. 
In the Lalita-vistara, eg., mahavyaiha occurs as one of 
the epithets of the “ dharmacakra-pravartin " Buddha 
(Lefmann ed., p. 423, 1. 15) as well asthe name of 
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a devaputra (p. 277, 1.14); similarly, Lalita-vyaha, as the 
name of a bodhisattva (p. 290, 1, 10), ete. A royal name 
Vyaya-vyihana, or Vipaya Muhdvyihana, therefore, is 
quite imaginable. However, the main point that I wish 
to make is that the reading Visa Vuhan of the king's 
name in the Khotanese documents strikingly confirms 
Professor Konow's discovery of the identity of that king 
with the king Vijaya Bohan chenpo of the Tibetan 
Annals, 

Perhaps it may, in this connexion, be well to explain 
that the practice, in the Nagari script, of writing Wy o and 
gt av, with the radical | a, is of an entirely different 
nature. The practice is quite modern, dating no further 
back than the early eighteenth century. It arose from 
the gradual blending of the characters for the vowels 
a and au from the tenth century onwards, as may be seen 
by referring to Table v of Biihler’s Indian Palwography, 
and comparing Nos. ix, xii, xvii in traverses 1 and 9. 
The Nagari practice does not extend to the i and ¢ vowels, 
which had no tendency to blend, and therefore retained 
their ancient special voealic radicals. 

The essence of the Khotanese practice of writing is to 
make the originally vocalic radical q to function as 
a cousonantal radical; and this fashion is reminiscent 
of the Semitic alphabet, with its consonantal ‘ales and 
‘ayin radicals. Modern archwological discoveries have 
shown abundantly that Semitic-influences were at work 
very early in Eastern Turkestan. The consonantal use 
of a vocalic radical is quite foreign to the Indo-Aryan 
language and script. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the idea of an importation of the Tibetan script from 
India is quite inadmissible. The Tibetan script agrees 
with the Khotanese seript in making the vocalic radical 
@ to function as o consonantal radical, and this fact 
shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced 
from Khotan, Dr. A. H. Francke, therefore, is quite right 
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in correcting (Kpigraphia Indica, vol. xi, pp. 266 i.) the 
usually held view of the Tibetan tradition on the subject 
of the introduction of the Tibetan alphabet. Sron-tsan 
Gampo extended Tibetan dominion as far as Khotan. 
He thus came to know of the existence of the art of 
writing in that country. Accordingly he dispatched 
a delegation under Thon-mi Sambhota to procure that 
art from Khotan. Thon-mi, travelling by way of 
Kashmir, had the good luck to meet in that country 
a learned Brahman from Khotan, called Li-byin or 
“Blessing of Khotan” (li being the well-known Tibetan 
nome for Khotan) That Brahman taught him the 
Khotanese alphabet ; and Thon-mi, on the basis of that 
alphabet, worked out an enlarged alphabet to suit the 
requirements of the Tibetan language. The Tibetan 
alphabet can be called Indian only in the sense that its 
direct. source, the Khotanese alphabet, is ultimately an 
Indian alphabet. 

By the way, the curious fact that the Tibetan alphabet 
makes the a-radical to close its series of consonantal 
radicals (gsal byed) is instractive from the point of view 
above explained. In the Indian alphabetic system, as is 
well known, the voealic radicals for a, i, u, ¢ occupy 
a place in advance of, and separate from the consonantal 
radicals. 

A. F, Rupotr HoERNLE. 
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In the preface (p. xxvii) to the third volume of his 
edition of the A pastambea Srauta Satra, Professor Garbe 
writes: “The extent to which the Braihmanas of the 
Reveda have influenced the composition of the Apastamba 
Srauta Siitra does not seem to reach beyond those passages 
where the Bahvreabrilmana is directly quoted. In one 
of these passages at lenst, viz. Ap. Sr. xii, 17, 2, it is 
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apparent that our author has not quoted the Aitareya, 
but the Kausitaki Brahmana (xii, 5)," 

This statement suggested to me an examination in 
greater detail of the citation of the Baherca Brahman, 
with a somewhat surprising result. The passage cited by 
(iarbe is not a very correct quotation from the Kawsiteki, 
which has yody « svayan hold sydd aniitisthed aupagd- 
from hy asya bhavati,as against yady wu vat seayarh fold 
yajamdnak sydt sarped evaupagdlran hy asya. The 
addition of yajaménah is negligible, but anitttisthed is 
different, and snygests the use of a source other than that 
assumed by Garbe. The Attareya (ii, 22) differs entirely. 

This conclusion is rendered more and more probable 
by an examination of the other passages concerned, 
According to Garbe's Inder, the Bahvrea Brahmana 
is cited in nine places, the Bahvreas in three, ond the 
Kausitakins in one, The last passage is x, 1. 10, which 
attributes to the Kausitakins the use of a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya; there is a reference to a Sadasya in 
the Mawstiaki Brahmana (xxvi, 5), and the name is 
clearly known to the Sankhayane Srauta Sitra; and his 
function there of pointing out a blunder is consistent with 
the character assigned to him by the notice in Apastamba 
(x, 1. 11) as overseer, but clearly Apastamba had more to 
co on than this mere incidental and isolated remark when 
thus he can, as he does, treat him as a normal functionary 
additional to the other priests. 

Of the references to the Brihmana, the first (i, 21. 10) 
ig an erroneous quotation; the real passage is 1, 20. 10," 
which has no parallel in either of the Brihmanas of the 
Raveda, The second (v, 15. 1) uses the rare expression 
komeandalwpada, explained in the commentary as referring 
to an animal; it is not found in either the Adfareye or 
the Kaustiaki Briimana. The third is (vi, 13. 9) sarve 

1 See the mantra in v, 1. 8, with Anartlya's commentary, Cf. AGS. 
i, 2. 5: SB. x, 4.1. 19; Weber, Ind, Stu. x, 144. 
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va ele homartha ddhiyante; ecatasro garhapatye juhoti 
catasro ‘nvdhdryapacane dve dhavaniye dasa saripad- 
yonte dadaksara virdd viraja yayhah savvmitah ; this is 
not found exactly in any part of the MKausitaki, but it 
does occur in part in ii, 3, which has homaya hy eta 
ddhiyante; eatasro . . ; dhavaniye tai dasa sanipadyante 
dasadasint virdé srir wirad annddyam, etc. Here, again, 
the resemblance is’ partial and restricted. The fourth 
passage is vi, 15. 16, regarding the Agnihotra; it has no 
parallel in the Kausitaki, and the same remark applies 
to the fifth passage, vi, 31. 18, regarding the Agrayana, 
which gives a system of that sacrifice according to which 
rice and barley should be used each in its own season, or 
rice only as being the more easy to handle. The passage 
is of special interest, as it clearly contradicts the view 
of the HKausitaki itself (iv, 12-14), while vi, 31. 1 has 
in Syimakan uddhartavai a certain similarity to the 
Kawsitaki, iv, 12. This points clearly to the use of 
a text of some similarity to, but also some difference from, 
the Kausitaki. 

The sixth passage (vili, 5.2: prarddhakakse yastavyam 
of the four-monthly offerings) is in neither Brihmana. 
But the seventh (xi, 2, 10), which has yo ‘nucanah 
frotriyas tasya pravriijyat, has a parallel in the Kaugitaki 
(viii, 3), where, however, sya¢ is added after Srotriyas, 
This is the nearest approach to an exact quotation. The 
eighth passage is xii, 17, 2, noted by Garbe and already 
dealt with: and the ninth (xviii, §. 7, on the Rajastya) 1s 
not only marked by an impossible piece of grammar (sagft 
trini gatani, with variants for the normal trint sasti- 
éatini, which the scribes may have not understood) but is 
not in agreement with either Brihmana of the Raveda. 

The references to Bahvreas merely yield a similar 
result: one is general (viii, 15. 12), referring to the fact that 
the Bahvreas do not practise a ritual form adopted in 


Apastamba; one (xiii, 24. 10), which asserts the substitution 
yas, 1915. 32 
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of an dmits@ for Mitra and Varuna in place of the 
antidandhyd, is in accord neither with the Xawsitaki 
(xviii, 12) nor the Agvalayana Srauta Sittra (vi, 14. 19), 
which allow as an alternative only a payasya. The other 
(vi, 27. 2) gives a couple of mantras for the Agnyupas- 
thina of one about to go on a journey and one who 
has returned as namo vo ‘stu pravatsydmi and name ve 
‘stu pravatsyam, The last mantra is nonsense; prd- 
vatsam is obviously meant and should be restored. But 
the verses are not known to either Brahmans or any 
Revedic text. 

There can be little doubt as to the conclusions to be 
arrived at from these premises; there are altogether 
twelve passages! which we should tind in some form or 
other in the Brihmanas of the Agveda; not a single one 
of these occurs in the Aitareya, which Apastamba must 
be held not to have used. In the case of the Kausgitali 
we have proof that Apastamba knew of a practice of the 
Kausitakins which is implied in one passage of the 
Kausttaki Brahmana and provided for in the Sitra. 
Further, in one passage Apastamba uses o phrase which 
is nearly verbally a quotation from the Aausitaki, and 
in two places he cites views akin in matter to the 
Kausitali, but diverging seriously in form. But in the 
remaining eight passages the Kausitaki has nothing to 
approach the texts cited in Apastamba, though it deals 
with the topics in question. 

It would, therefore, be illegitimate to assign to Apastamba 
any quotation of the Kaustiaki Brahmana; in nine 
passages in which he quotes a Bahurca Brahmana he 
differs entirely in 1x, materially in two, and slightly 
in one, It is perfectly certain that he meant some 
definite work which he may have had before him, and in 
all probability all his quotations come fromm it. 

1 Omitting viii, 15. 12, which refers merely to what is not done by the 
Bahvress. 
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This conclusion is important, for we have no definite 
knowledge of another Rgveda Brihmana than those 
already edited beyond the suggestions contained in the 
rare Mahaitareya and Mahadkeusiiaki preserved in the 
Sitras of the Rgveda! ‘That either of these texts is 
meant is at least improbable; the usual view is that 
both texts were merely our existing Brihmanas with 
additions: for instance, we do know that the first two 
hooks of the Saikhayana Aranyaka*® were sometimes 
reckoned as parts of the Kausitahi Lrahmene, and that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books of the Saakhayana 
Srauta. Sitra were also so reckoned." That Sitra 
therefore and its commentator knew a larger Brahmano 
than we have. If this view is correct, then the Brihmana 
of Apastamba was not the Mahakausitali, for the passages 
he cites are different from the rules of the Brahmana aos 
we have it. We know even less of the Muhailareya, 
and as the Aifareya is almost restricted to the Soma 
sacrifice and the Rajasiya it is possible that the 
Mahaitareya was a text with addenda regarding the 
other sacrifices, and possible that the quotations affecting 
the subjects which are outside the scope of the Soma 
sacrifice are from such a text. But the probability of 
such a proceeding is lessened greatly by the fact that the 
remarks about the Pravargya (xi, 2. 10), the sarpana for 
the Bahispavamiina (xii, 17. 2), and the Rajasitya (xvi, 
8. 7) all differ essentially from the Avareya text as we 
have it, so that the Mahaitareya would have to be, not 
an extended * Aitareya, but a different text, 

In all likelihood, therefore, we must recognize an 
unknown Brihmana as the source of Apastamba's quota- 
tions. Nor really is there anything wonderful in this inet 


1 AGS, ii, 4. 4+ 668, iv, 10; vi, 1. 

* So Vindyaka on Aousitaki Brdhmana, ¥, 5. 

? See Eggeling, SBE. tliv, p. xvi, o. 

‘ See Aufrecht, Aifareya Aridimana, pp. ¥, ¥i. 
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Apastamba cites other practically unknown texts, such as 
the Kanhati, Kadlubavi, and Paiigdyani Brahmanas, 
the Satydyani Brahmana, the Sailili Bradhmana, the 
Bhallavika, Paliigdyanikas, and the Satyayanaka, but 
still it is curious that he should have so completely 
ignored the Aifareya and the Aausifali. 

At the same time, it may be added that there is no 
clear sign of any knowledge of the Srauta Satras of 
Afvalayana and Sankhayana in Apastamba; his know- 
ledge of the use of a Sadasya by the Kausitakins is the 
isolated proof of his knowledge of the usages of that 
school, though doubtless the Awusifaki and Aittareya 
Brihmanas were composed long before his Siitra. At 
the same time the correspondence between three of the 
citations of Apastamba and the Kausitaki, all being 
points in which the Aifareya has nothing similar, is 
a sign that the Bahvrea school, followed by Apastamba, 
had some affinities to the Aawsifaki.. And this fact does 
suggest a mere conjecture, that the Brihmana used was 
the text of the Paifigya school, since Paingya and 
Kausitaki are the two authorities most cited in the 
Kaustiaki Bralmana. But there is no evidence sufficient 
to carry this hypothesis out of the region of conjecture. 
We know, however, that such a Brihmana did actually 
exist—whether redacted before or after the Kawsifaki 
is quite uncertain—for apart from the fact that it is 
referred to in the grammarians it is quoted from by 
Siyana, 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


NOTES ON THE AAUSITART BRAHMANA 
In Monier-Williams’s Dictionary there is found the 
entry pi-drbh for api-drbh, to adhere firmly to or hope 
in, with ace, the only form used being stated to be 






drbhmas and the reference given being the Sdnkhadyana 
Briimana, The information is not original; it is clear 
that it comes from Béhtlingk & Roth (iii, 528), who, 
like Bohtlingk (iii, 71), query the form drbhmad, though 
not apparently the root. The origin of the word is in 
fact due to Benfey,’ who extracted it from the form 
pidrbhya(h), which he found cited by Weber* from 
Viniyaka’s commentary on the Saikhayana Brahmana, 


» 
a é 


—) ht wa 
J 2 4 d * 


ii, 9, with the observation drbha qgumphane; apih parvas, 


tasyikiralopah bahulam chandasili Sapo luki ritpam. 
Nor is there the slightest doubt that the rendering of 
Benfey is a clever and quite certain restoration of the 
meaning of Viniyaka. 

But the use of drbiimahk thus created, which has 
received recognition, if hesitatingly, even from Whitney, 
has no real existence. It is an attempt, doubtless of 
considerable antiquity, as it-clearly had inserted itself in 
the text of the Brilimana long before Vinfiyaka, who 
treats it as the received text, to make sense of a passage 
which was misunderstood and which as it stands in the 
text of Lindner is stil] nonsense, The question at issue 
is that of the offering of the Agnihotra, and regarding it 
the Brihmana says: tad dhapi Vrsatusmo Valdvatah 
parvesam eko jirnah saydno ratryam evobhe dhutt hiiya- 
méne dratvovica ratrydm evobhe dhutt juhvattts ratryam 
hiti sa hovica vaktéi smo nv eva yam amr loka 
paretya pitrbhyo'tho enam na sraddhataro yad v evaitad 
ubhayedyur agnihotram ahiyatdnyedyur va tad etarhi 
hityate ratryam eveli efad eva kwmdrt gandharva- 
grhitovaca ratryam evobhe dhuti juhvatiti sa hovdea, 

This passage Vindyaka explains in the sense yam 
lokam déraydimah sa na bhavisyati pratarhomabhavat, 
but he goes on to say that some read pitrbhyah, which 
he glosses pitrbhyo yam amum lokam sraddhatdro ‘tho 
ena svdrtham na sraddhatara iti, which is, of course, 

1 GGA, 1852, p, LM. * Jueische Stuclien, ii, 293, 418. 
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simply nonsense, What is astonishing is that the origin 
of all the trouble was not perceived by Lindner, if not 
by Weber, for the latter actually cited the parallel 
Aitareya Braéhmana version (v,29), which runs: Viatavata 
uvdcu Jatikarnyo vakiad amo va idam devebhyo yad vai 
tad aqnihotram ubhayedyur ahiyatanyedyur vara tad 
etarhi hityata ui, ead u haiwwovaca kwmart gandherva- 
grhtta vakid amo va idati pitrbhyo yad vai .. . iti. 
Surely the sense requires at once that in the Sankhayana 
we should read’ for vaktia smo nv eva yam the simple 
words vatia smo nvai vayam, whereupon all comes into 
order and the difficulties of amuri lokam disappear at 
once, provided, of course, that na in wa fraddhdtdro, 
which is understood as “not” by Viniyaka, is understood 
as mah, which one M&S. indeed at least reads, and provided 
that we restore for enam the form enan, which, of 
course, stands for enad. We see now that pidrbhyo is 
a vox mihili,a mere attempt to understand the construction 
of lokam, which seemed to stand unintelligibly with yam 
amum; and we are rid of a form as bad as the meaning 
is impossible. | 

The passage is of interest for another reason: the 
comparison of the two versions shows beyond all doubt 
that the Aifareya is the older and more correct: with the 
disappearance of the contrast of devas and pitra the 
sentence regarding the kumari becomes without basis 
or foundation. This is another proof for the superior 
antiquity of the Aifareya, especially when it is borne 
in mind that vy, 29 occurs in a chapter clearly appended 
to the main body of the text. 

The passage is further of value since it contains shortly 
further on a comparison of day and night to a devasend as 
adhwagd: it then continues tad yatha paksdbhyar ksipram 

1 Cf. Aufreolit's note on AB. v, 29, which has been overlooked by 


Lindner and the dictionaries, while apparently Aufrecht has overlooked 
Weber. ‘The Anandiérama edition (1911) reads pottdemonre aa one word. 
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adhvanam anviyat. Here pakea has not certainly the 
sense of “ wing of an army”, and it may be suggested 
that, as in the ease of the Bharadvija Grhya Satra,? the 
sense “side horse” may be meant, the point being that 
the use of two such horses would secure rapid progress. 
But the sense is not admissible: the devasend is possessed 
of two paksasi, and these are probably not so much the 
“wings” of an army, as taken by Béhtlingk & Roth 
(v, 308), as the two wings of an arrow, the feathers at 
the ends to secure sure flight. The subject, therefore, of 
anviydt is not a“ man”, but the send, and here the send 
is not “army” but “missile”, as often in the older language. 
The same view is supported by a consideration of the later 
passage (vii, 7) in the Brihmana where ublhayatahpakeas 
and anyataratahpakeas of a chariot are contrasted. The 
temptation here to see the difference between one and two 
horses is considerable, but the parallel phrase whhayates- 
cakra (ea. Aitareya Braéhmana, v, 30. 1; 33. 4) shows 
that it is needless to seek any such unusual sense, and 
pakeas as the side of a wagon is the natural sense in 
Atharvaveda, vii, $. 22. 

Another passage in Lindner’s edition which presents 
grave difficulties is the reading in i, 1: # yadiha va apt 
staisd vira iva sann agnin ddhatte keipra eva sembhavatt. 
This is no doubt the version of Vinfyaka, but it is 
impossible to translate it otherwise than “his own wife, 
being as it were her husband”, which would be a very 
remarkable example of feminine sacrificial activity. ‘The 
first obvious correction is to replace yad iha by yadi ha; 
for some unknown reason Lindner always writes youd iio 
in this common phrase. The second correction is to read 
sVAiviNd as a single word and to translate with Weber = 
“wenn er auch als ein ganz schwichlicher Mensch ”. 

' See JRAS. 1014, p. 1085. 


® Ind. Stud. x, 133; ef. Vedic Index, i, 12. The Anandisérama has the 
wrong reading. 








In iv, 4 the MSS. and the commentator, with the 
exception of the MS. M., read nisene kamam pitt sonurrit 
rijinam candramasarn bhakeayatmiti manasa dh yayann 
asntyat; Lindner reads dpeti, which is ingenious, but he 
should have adopted d@payita from M., a reading entirels 
in keeping with the style of the Kausgitaki and much 
better and more simple sense, while it is obvious that 
efforts to remove a supposed impossible form created the 
monstrous @paiti. Lindner must have overlooked the 
fact that the Sankhayana Sranta Satra (iii, 8, 13-15) 
has 13 havirucchistasanah 14 na siukityai prépnuyat 
15 soman rijdnam candramasark bhaksayamiti manasi 
dhydyann agnati. The Anandaérama edition has apayati, 

The passage xxvii, 1 presents special difficulties, which 
have not altogether been removed by Aufrecht’s handling 
of it.’ It runs wterjyale dasgame hany anustub vag 
anustup said vik pra tad ohugi krairavaheva? bhavati . 
tasmad utarjyate ned vacam dsidameli . atho sarvdny 
evaitac chandimay anustubham abhisaripaidayanti tad 
enim. 

nihaivdbhimrse sadrim 

no endta prasisrksani 

no tye evanyatra yimealki 

punseulya ayanary me 'stiti 
anus(ub bhy est dasgame ‘han parigita, 

Now Aufrecht recognized, what is certain, that yamuenles 
is yimt with the inserted affix at, which is recognized by 
the grammarians,® but he treated the passage as it has 
always been treated, as prose, and rendered it, “ Deshalb 
will ich eimerseits sie wieder bertihren, weil ich mich mit 
keinem (lirmenden) Cadra-weibe befassen will ; noch 
gehe ich zu einer ganz verschiedenen Form liber, sonst — 

'2Z0MG, xxxiv, 175, 176. 

* Kriraravha preferred by Auirecht and read in the Anandiérama 
edition seems to ignore the word chngi, 

* Mahdbhasya on Panini, v, 3. 68; Kasikd on ¥, 3. Ti, 
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wiirde man von mir sagen, ich gliche einer lockeren 
Dirne.” To get this sense he has to read prusisalkedut 
(Viniyaka has prasavigenechdmi), to ignore the metre, 
which forbids us to take sidram with no enim, and to 
take the last Wi as introducing a quotation of the last line 
only, and to supply the sense “sonst wiirde man von mir 
sagen". It is also probable that as well as prusisaksane 


it would be necessary to read nef to secure the sense aimed 


at. Prasisaksdni, if read, would be irregular in form. 
Now iti ean only refer to the whole stanza, and it can 
be taken in two ways: either it can give the reason for 
abhisampadayantt and the words following be referred 
to the anustubh generally, or less probably, anustud bhy 
esi means the verse just cited and perigita means 
that it is a Yajiagatha, a term found in the Braélimana 
xvill, 8. This interpretation did not suggest itself to 
Aufrecht, doubtless because he did not see in the words 
a verse, but that it is a verse is quite undeniable. No 
accident can account for its structure otherwise, The words 
tad endim are, it seems, prefixed to it to adapt it to the 
sense desired, the verse itself being complete but not in 
contact with the context, The first three lines then give 
satisfactory enough sense, as the anustubh is not used 
openly, but all is reduced in terms of counting to 
anustubh verses, The Inst line, however, presents most 
serious difficulties. It is clear that it describes what he 
does, not what people would say of him if he did other- 
wise, and the parallel as it stands is not easy to work 
out satisfactorily if puriscalyé ayanam is taken as 
a subjective genitive. The other course is to take it, 
contrary to the normal use, as an objective genitive, and 
to hold that as a Sidra the speaker is unwilling to 
approach her, but nevertheless cannot give her up for 
good, in which case a fair sense is attained. It must 
be noted that if Aufrecht’s version is kept it 1s still 
very difficult to see the point of the mention of a Sadra 


iby « 
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and the comparison with a pusiscali, so that there is no 
superiority in his version in this case. 

Another point of interest in the Kawusitaki ia its 
mention of a passage which occurs only, so far as recorded, 
in the Mattriiyant Samhité: it is in iii, 4, where we 
read nitragnim hotrid ity dha, which must refer to the 
divergent ritual practice of another school, and in point 
of fact the Maitradyant has in iv, 10, 5 this mantra, and 
nowhere else does it seem to be given, so that it is 
reasonably probable that we have o case of use of the 
Maitradyani, as is quite natural. That a Pratika is meant 
is not recognized by Lindner and also not by the Vedic 
Concordanre, which has corrected many of Lindner's 
Omissions, 

In another passage a mere redivision of the text will 
yield sense out of nonsense: in xvii, 9 Lindner has 
drephontah sxytrams tan ha tac cestim tanva iti papma 
nipadhrsoti. The sense of cestiv tanvd ia not obvious: 
the MSS. read fae cesfini fined, or vitaccestan tind, or tac 
cesta tinvd, Clearly they mean no more nor less than 
tue ceslanti nei, and the sense is obvious: the evil one 
does not apadkrsnott because he reflects that those, 
who are lying drephantah, cestinti nvai. Nevertheless 
the Anandisrama edition reads as in Lindner’s text, 

A. Berriepate Kerra. 


THE DENARIUS AS A PROOF OF DATE 

In his extellent work on the history of Indian 
literature! Professor M. Winternitz states that works 
in which the Roman denarius is mentioned as diadra 
cannot have come into existence before the serond 
century A.D, as these coins could only have reached 
India through the Greeks, and the pronunciation of ¢ as i 
began first in the period of the empire, a view which he 
accepts from Professor J, Jolly in his Recht und Sitte® 

| Geachichte der indischen Litterater, ii, i, 216, nm. 4. * p, 28, 
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in the Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie wnd 
Altertumskunde. 

But this argument, whatever its justification when 
Professor Jolly's book was written, cannot possibly be 
accepted. To the arguments adduced in an earlier note 
in this Journal (1907, pp. 681-3) I would now add that 
Professor A. Thumb, in the fourth edition of K. Brugmanns 
Griechische Grammatik (which in its second edition with 
G. Meyer's Griechische Grammatu: (now out of date) 
formed Jolly’s authority), expressly states (§ 9) that 4 and 
2 were often interchanged in the Hellenistic Greek of Asia 
Minor and Egypt, and (§ 11) that in the Hellenistic period 
€ approximated more and more to the + vowel, as the 
interchange with ei and i on papyri after the middle of 
the second century B.C. shows, though he thinks that the 
complete identification of the two sounds belongs to the 
conclusion of the ancient period of Greece. This ts 
abundantly adequate to show that the transliteration 
dinara need not be later than the beginning of the 
Christian ern. 

That the Avaddnagutaka in which the word occurs is 
earlier than the second century a.p. I do not wish to 
contend, but merely that the use of dindra does not 
compel us to assign it to that date as an upper limit. 
Dinara, as is well known, occurs in the present text of 
the Kalpasitra of Bhadrabahu.’ 

A. BeRRtepALE KEITH. 





SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY 

This inscription is on a stone block standing in the hall 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the writing covers an 
aren of about 3 ft. Tin. in width by 1 ft. 2 in, in height. 
The characters are of the Northern type ealled Lantsa, 
nail-headed, and similar to those used in many MSS. from 

! See Jacobi, SBE. xxii, 232; Jolly, SBE. xxiii, pp. xvii, xviii. 
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about the twelfth to the fourteenth century. It is only 

the first part of a record, so that its exact purport is not 

clear, The following is an abstract of the contents —— 

LINK, 

1. Introduction. 

2, Praises of Chéda-Gaiga, whose ampire extended from the 
Gédivari to the Ganges. 

2-4. Praises of his descendant Ananga-Bhima, « great warrior, 
who overcame a Yavana enemy, 

4-5. Eulogy of the charms of Bhima’s daughter Chandrika, 

5-6, Eulogy of the valiant Haihaya prince Paramardin. 

6. Praise of the land of Utkala (Orissa), 

6-7. Panegyric of the sanctuary of Ekamra (ie. Bhuvanéévara 
in Orissa). 

8. Description of the lake Bindu-saras at Ekamra. 

10-11. In the reign of Bhinu-déva, the son of Narasimha-dayn, 
in the Saka year 1100, the princess Chandrika built at 
Ekimra a temple to Vishnu. 

12-15. The dedicatory inscription of the temple was written 
by Umiipati. 

18. Bhima addressed Chandra-dévi. 

13-14. The accomplished and pions Chandriki was given to the 
Haihaya prince Parnmidi. 

15. Paramidi fought against the enemies of Narasimba-déva, 
and pursued them even into the other world (i.e. he fell 
in battle). 

16-17. Chandrika visited the temple of Vishnu at Ekimra, and 
there paid worship with great magnificence to Balabhadra, 
Krishya, and Subhadri. 

The persons mentioned are: Chéda-Ganga (Ananta- 
varman), the East Ganga king of Kaliiga-nagara, who 
was crowned in 1078 and died about 1142: his grent- 
grandson Ananga-Bhima ; the latter's daughter Chandrika- 
dévi, and her husband the Haihaya Paramardin or Para- 
madi; Narasitiha:déva I, the son of Anatga-Bhima ; 
Narasitnha’s son Bhainu-déva 1; and the poet Umiapata. 
The exact sequence of events is not clear. 

L. D,. Barwnerr. 
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THE PURANIC HISTORIES OF THE EARLY ARYAS 

In JRAS, 1914, pp. 267i, Mr. Pargiter published a history 
of the Indian Aryas antecedent to the great war of the 
Kurus and Pandavas, basing it entirely on the Epic and 
Puranas. It was a formidable task. One would think it 
easier to construct a history of the early Greeks from the 
wars and genealogies and adventures of the Herakleids 
and the descendants of Erectheus. Fortunately for us 
Mr. Pargiter is thoroughly master of his materials, and 
has produced a history amply supported by his authorities. 
For the first time the legends and traditions of the Puranas 
have been woven into a consecutive and intelligible whole. 

And now, the work being done, the question arises: 
What is the value of this traditional history? Are these 
traditions genuine? Are we to put them ona level with 
the traditional history of England from the time of Brut, 
as related by the veracious Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
to consider the genealogies on a par with the Holyrood 
portraits of the successors of Fergus McAlpine? Or shall 
we consider them as, in part at any rate, genuine traditions, 
containing elements of truth, although intermixed with 
much that has been intentionally fabricated 7? That 1s 
the question to which | address myself, and I promise 
to treat it chiefly from the standpoint of ethnology, Of 
the literary questions discussed between Mr. Pargiter and 
his erities I am not a competent judge, and with those 
questions this paper has nothing to do, I would merely 
remark that the Epic and the Purfinas in their present 
form are admittedly late. The Epic, according to Professor 
Hopkins, first took shape c, B.C. 400-200, and was not 
completed for several centuries Iater;* while “ there is no 
reasonable probability of the existing Puranas antedating 
A.D, 300"; so says Professor Keith? The traditions, 
therefore, do not derive any weight from exterrial 


1 Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 305. 
2 Reith in JRAS, 1014, p. 740, o. 1. 
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authority; they must depend entirely on their own 
intrinsic evidence, 

Mr. Pargiter has appended to his paper a map showing 
the final distribution of the Lunar, Solar, and Yiadava 
kingdoms. The most superficial consideration will show 
this map to bea politico-ethnographicalone. The Druhyus 
are the Indo-Afghans, the Anavas the Indo-Aryans of the 
Panjab, Anarta includes Southern RAjputanaé, Malwa, 
and Gujarit—countries politically connected with Kanauj 
before and after the commencement of the Christian era, 
but, owing to the rise of the Rajputs in the eighth 
century A.D., now partly Indo-Aryan. Kosala, Videha, and 
Vaisala are inhabited by the speakers of Eastern Hindi or 
Behiiri. Kasi ought to be included in this group, but is 
artificially separated from it, in order to connect it with 
Madhyadesa. Gengal and the Dekhan stand outside all 
these. In a word we have here an ethnographical table 
very similar to the one in the 10th chapter of Genesis; 
and the example of Josephus * shows us how the original 
data may have been stretched to embrace later knowledge 
and new conditions. 

I regard this table ag a very valuable document. It 
proves that the population is now ethnically much the 
same as it was at the commencement of the Christian era, 
and for some time before it. The ethnographical survey 
of India divides the Indian Aryans into two groups—the 
Indo-Aryans of the Panjib and Rajputini,and the Aryo- 
Dravidians of the United Provinces and Bihir. When 
the hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, the Aryas 
were homogeneous, Before this table was drawn up all 
the present differentiations were complete. We know 
through the Greeks that the Indo-Aryan type has not 
tnaterially changed since the days of Alexander, but the 
present table is the earliest document, so far as I know, 
to throw light on the Aryo-Dravidian., 

| Josephus, Anfig. |, ce 6. 
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And next I note that this Puranic history 1s not 
only an Aryo-Dravidian production; it is a production of 
Madhyadega in the most limited signification of that 
term; other legends and traditions have been partially 
woven in, more especially the legends of the Yiadavas 
and Haihayas; but the main subject is the history of 
Madhyadeéa. Round this the history revolves; to 
Madhyadegéa the history returns, The compilers cared 
little for anything outside Madhyadeda and the Vidavas, 
The traditional history of the Panjab, as we shall presently 
see, is a purely artificial production, and the Solar line of 
Ayodhya is thrown into the shade. And yet it was from 
Kosala and Ayodhya that the first Aryan expedition set 
out to explore Southern India, an expedition as famous as 
that of the Argonauts, while Rama is the god and hero 
par excellence of half the Aryo-Dravidians. 

A striking peculiarity of these traditions is their complete 
obliviousness of the Aryan invasion through the Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab. Before this eould happen the 
fusion of Aryas and Dravidians must have been 80 
complete that all sense of a foreign element in the former 
must have disappeared. For the Dravidians, of course, 
the history of the Aryan immigration by way of the 
Panjab had no interest. Mr. Pargiter brings out the 
disappearance of this consciousness very clearly. He says, 
indeed, that tradition brought Purdravas from the middle 
Himilayan region. But the evidence is very weak. It 
consists chiefly in the connexion of Puriravas with the 
Gandharvas; and belongs wholely to the region of pure 
myth. In any ease the thing is impossible, Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Aryas entered Indin by 
way of the Kabul Valley and the Panjab. If there were 
nothing else the evidence of ethnology would prove it. 
Physically the Indo-Aryan belongs to the type of the 
Mediterranean man ; he ia its most eastern representative. 

1 JRAS: 1014, pp. 201-2. 
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Strabo, one of our oldest authorities, compares him to the 
Egyptian” And Ripley, one of our most recent, says 
there can be no doubt of his relationship to the Berber, 
the Italian, or the Spaniard.* In stature the Indo-Aryan 
agrees with the Saka, and Pumpelly’s excavations at 
Anau on the Trans-Caspian Railway show that Homo 
Mediterraneus was one of the oldest—indeed, so far as we 
yet know, the very oldest inhabitant of the Turkestin 
steppes. We have therefore good reason to conclude that 
the Aryas came from Turkestin, But besides the evidence 
of ethnology there is the direct evidence of the Rig 
Veda, which is sufficient in itself, as well as the inferences 
to be drawn from the irruption of Aryas into Iran in the 
early centuries of the second millennium Bc. The matter 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

On the other hand, the passage of the Aryas into India by 
way of the Central Himalayas is a physical impossibility. 
The Aryas were very numerous; there seem to have been 
over forty tribes and clans. How could they transport 
themselves, their wives and their children, their cattle, 
their horses, and their chariots over pisses which are 
crossed with difficulty by small bands on foot? There 
are not, so far as [ remember, more than two, or possibly 
three, passes in Kumaon and Garhwal, over which ponies 
can be transported, and that with some difficulty, But 
these snowy ranges were the abode of the great gods, and 
from these snows the Ganges was born. ‘To connect the 
imaginary Purtravas with the snows and Mount Meru 
and the Northern Kurus would be most natural to the 
Hindu mind. 

And now to come to the legends themselves. We are 
dealing with stories not unlike those with which Greeks 
and Romans loved to embellish their antique history. 
Hiima’'s expedition to Ceylon recalls the Argonauts ; the 


1 Strabo, xv, p. 600, 
* Ripley, The Races of Europe, p. 45], 
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battles of Pandavas and Kurus, in which “ auxiliar gods” 
and heroes take a part, remind one of Troy. Archeology 
has helped us out in Italy and the Egean, but in India we 
cannot expect its aid. Aryas and Dravidians were in the 
chaleolithic or rather neolithic stage. We say neolithic 
for want of a better word, but there is neither rock nor 
pebble to be found throughout the vast alluvial plains of 
Hindustan. What criteria, then, shall we apply ? 

The eriteria which recommend themselves to me are 
two: the eponymous hero, and the genealogical relationship 
asserted between different tribes. Primitive men rarely, 
perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Panjab for 
instance, as a whole; they name a tract after the people 
who inhabit it, or they give it a descriptive title. Thus 
we have Kurukshetra, the land of the Madras, the country 
of the five rivers. It is only in a more advanced stage 
that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give ita common name, 
and when they do they invent for it and its inhabitants 
a common ancestor. This is the eponymous ancestor. 
A felt community of interests is only conceivable as 
a community of blood. 

The same remark applies to my second eriterion. You 
create an eponymous ancestor for a whole country to 
whieh he gives his name; or he is the imaginary ancestor, 
generally heroic or divine, of a tribe or gens. And under 
him you express ina genealogical table the community of 
interests between different tribes. It is mot necessary 
even that the tribes should be of the same race; they may 
merely live side by side. Greek examples readily occur; 
but the 10th chapter of Genesis furnishes perhaps the 
best illustrations of this process. Canaan begets Sidon 
and Heth and the Jebusite and the Amorite. But the 
Hittites were not Canaanites at all, but of a totally 
different race; and the Amorite may have been Libyan by 
origin. 

onas. 1915. ho 
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Now these Puranic histories supply us with numerous 
examples of this artificial fabrication of legend when 
dealing with what I call the outer belt. Anu is the 
eponymous hero of the Panjab; he is the father of its 
peoples, and he gives his name to the country. Anarta, 
Kariisha, Avanti, Vidarbha; Gandhira,) all these are 
eponymous heroes. But for Madhyndesa, the Middle 
Country, we have no eponymous hero; only an occasional 
king, like Hastin, who gives his name to a town; and that 
is a thing not only credible, but highly probable. So far, 
therefore, the accounts of Madhyadeda ring truer, they are 
less obviously artificial than the rest. 

The Panjab furnishes the best illustration of our second 
test. Anu is the father of all the tribes of the Panjab, 
and these begin to migrate from Madhyadega into the 
Panjab under Usinara, who is in the eighth generation 
from Anu. T'woof Usinara’s sons found the principalities ~ 
of the Yaudheysas and Ambasthas; two others found 
minor kingdoms ; while his eldest and most important 
gon 1s Sivi, the founder of the Sivis. Sivi, AOAIN, 
begets four sons who each start a clan—the Madrakas, 
Kaikeyas, Sauviras, and Vrishadarbhas.* Here we have 
a list of the principal clans of the Panjab arranged in 
genealogical succession, But the Sivis and the Usinaras 
are as old as the Anus; their names occur in the Rig Veda ;° 
and the kings of the Sivis and the Anus fought together 
against Sudas, and were together drowned in their flight, 
The Ambasthas appear somewhat later in Vedic literature. 
Ambasthas and Kaikeyas inhabited the Rawal Pindi 
country and Gandhara in the days of Alexander, while 
Yaudheyas are first mentioned by Panini, and were a very 
powerful tribe from the first century b.c, to the end of the 
fourth EeOwaey A.D" The Yaudheyas oceupied both banks 


1 JRAS. 1914, pp. 270, 277, 270, 282. 
7 JRAS. 1914, pp. 276, 277. 
* Macdonell & Reith, Vedic Inder, s,v, 
* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 75. 
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of the Satlej, displacing the Malloi ‘and Oxydracm. The 
omission of these two great tribes from the genenlogical 
tree may perhaps be taken as a note of time. If so, this 
whole history of the Panjib must have been written up 
aiter the second century B,c.; how mach later it may be, 
I cannot say. 

The traditions of the Yidavas and the Yadava clan of 
the Haihayas do not offer very many instances of 
intentional fabrication. Of course, the raids of the Sakas, 
Pahlavas, and Yavanas into Central Hindustan are an 
obviously late interpolation, although Mr. Pargiter does 
his best to defend his authorities. The Yavanas are 
impossible, the Pahlavas practically so, and although Saka 
raids are possible they are most improbable. Another 
notable point is the antiquity assigned to these Yadava 
legends. If we omit the imaginary Puriravas and his 
immediate descendants, the doings of the Yadavas take 
precedence of all the rest. There may possibly be some 
truth in this, The Yadavas are a great clan in both 
Vedic and Epic literature. They were settled partly in 
the North Doab, partly on the western bank of the Jamni 
about Mathura. ‘Tradition is doubtless right in assigning 
to them (along with the Matsyas, who do not figure in 
these stories) the principal part of the Aryanization of 
Southern Rajputani, Gujarat, and Malwi. These 
countries must have been thinly peopled in antiquity, just 
as a large part is thinly peopled at the present day, and 
the Aryas probably overran it without much difficulty. 
The ease was very different with the other two great 
centres of Aryan influence. The Aryas of Kuru-Paiichila 
and of Kosala and Videha had to do with the dense 
population of the Gangetic basin, and with peoples whose 
civilization was little inferior to their own. Their progress 
in dealing with these masses was likely to be slow. 


1 JRAS, 1914, p 280. 
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I turn to the history of Madhyadega. It fails into two 
parts. The mythical Puriravas and his immediate 
descendants occupy the first page of all history ; they were 
at the beginning of things; and by them and their 
descendants the whole of India was subdued, Puriirayas. 
the grandson of Manu, with his Gandharvi wife. who 
became a Gandharva himself, is obviously not an ordinary 
human being,' He is purely mythical. Purfiravas founds 
Pratishthina (Allahabad); his two sons are the founders 
of Kasi and Kanauj. Purtravas’ grandson Yayiti is the 
father of Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu, and Piru, the five 
greatest and most famous of all the Aryan tribes? These 
five go on their own way to take possession of the land, 
and the history follows them, and does not return to the 
direct Panrava line till nearthe end. The obvious purpose 
of this introduction to the history of the Aryas is the 
exaltation of Allahabad, Kadi, and Kanauj. Indeed, as 
Yayati was King of Kasi, and from him all Hindustan 
was Aryanized, Kasi becomes the Aryan omphalos. The 
Satapatha-Brihmana clearly says how Kosala, Kasi, and 
Videha were Aryanized ; and its statements are confirmed 
by both ethnology and philology. The claim made by 
the Purinas for Kadi is absurd—a barefaced invention of 
the Pundits. But it is noteworthy that no attempt is 
made to represent Purdravas and his two sons as having 
given their names to Allahabad, Kanauj, or Kadi, They 
are not to be regarded a4 eponymous founders. Possibly 
the story of Puriravas was invented when an attempt to 
foist them on these ancient towns would have been 
difficult, 

The Puranic history begins with the mythical 
Purtravas; it ends with Dushyanta and his descendants, 
who immediately lead up to the Great War? This latter 

| JRAS. 1914, pp 271, 291, 290 
* JEAS. 1914, p. 273, 
+ JRAS. 1014, pp. 283-4, 2849 
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part appears to me to contain more elements of trath than 
all the rest. It bears no obvious marks of intentional 
fabrication, and it gives us what appears to be a probable 
enough history of the Aryas in the North Dob and 
Rohilkhand, It is really a history of the Bharatas; how 
they occupied the North Doib; and coalesced with their 
neighbours and ancient enemies, the Parus. They take 
possession of North Pafichala, which aceording to the 
Puranas was Krivi country. Finally, the Kurus, a royal 
sept, and possibly not unconnected with the Krivis, came to 
the kingship, All this is a probable story, and it has the 
support of the Rig Veda. The Puranic history is told 
in legendary fashion; fable and invention have taken 
possession of some old well-remembered names, and one 
cannot quote the details for fact ; but the general outline 
seems correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears to be this. 
I find in Mr. Pargiter’s essay a document of first-rate 
ethnographical importance, the oldest we have regarding 
the distribution of the Indian Aryas after they had 
permanently settled in their present seats. And in the 
next place it gives us a picture of the way in which 
Aryan, or more correctly Aryo-Dravidian, adventurers set 
up Aryan kingdoms thronghout Madhyadesa and the rest 
of Northern India outside the Panjab, Eastern Oudh, and 
Northern Bihar. The tribal settlements of the Indo- 
Aryans were in the Panjab, and on the west bank of the 
Jamna. In the Gangetic plain we have the mass of 
powerful confederated Aryan tribes in the Kuru-Paiichila 
country (that is, in the North Doaib and Rohilkhand), and 
another group of tribes skirting the Himalayas farther 
to the east and founding the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Videha. From the Yadavas of Mathuré and the Matsyas 
of Alwar, Southern Rajputini and Malwa were Aryanized ; 
while bands of military adventurers belonging to the 
Kuru-Pafichila and the Eastern Aryas Aryanized the 
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Dravidians of the Gangetic plain. The early settlements 
had been tribal, and the land they occupied was the least 
populous and therefore the easiest to acquire. The further 
progress of the Aryan tribes south and east was barred 
by a larger and more powerful Dravidian population. 
Among them came warlike Aryan chiefs with their 
followers, carving out kingdoms for themselves. This is, 
I think, the picture which the Puranic legends suggest - 
it is probable itself, and in accordance with the history of 
the Rajputs in Rajputiné, the Do&b, and Oudh during 
the Middle Ages. The picture has verisimilitude; the 
exact details we shall never know. 

Of course there is another side to this history, Had 
the Brahmans not come also, the Aryan conquerors being 
few must have been speedily absorbed. It was the 
Brahman who brought with him Aryan civilization 
and traditions, and introduced the institutions of caste, 
Brahman missionaries paved the way, Brahmans accom- 
panied the conquerors, Brahmans converted Dravidian 
potentates, and enabled them to intermarry with the high- 
born Aryas. The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the 
Brahman, who owed everything to his Aryan heritage, 
not by the exogamous semi-Aryan semi-Dravidian military 
chief. But without the protection of the chief the 
Brahman was powerless, and it was not the Brahman's 

“peaceful penetration” but the military exploits of the 
chief that enthralled the popular imagination, Every 
nition has its Pandavas, its Rolands, and its Arthurs. 


J, KENNEDY. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE PURANIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 
Professor Keith's note on “ The Dynasties of the Kali 


Age” (p. $28 ante) is a reply to my note (p. 141 ante) 
and calls for notice, 
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With regard to the word bhavigye in the four lines set 
out (pp. 141-2), he contested my view that it means “ in 
the Bhavisya Purina”, and asserted that it means “in the 
future” I invited him (p. 142) to prove his assertion by 
putting it into « plain and straightforward translation of 
those lines. He has declined this very simple test. He 
offers this statement instead: “ Bhavisye kathitan has 
precisely the same sense as the wl, of various MSs. 
(above, 1914, p. 1025), bhavisydn ; the kings are told of 
as future kings or told of as kings in the future. I take 
the obvious view that blavisye and bhavigyan have the 
enme sense as in bhavisya ye nrpds tatha.” Thus he now 
asserts that bhavisye, a locative standing all by itself, has 
the same sense as bhavisydn or bhawigyah, an adjective 
qualifying “kings”. If the matter is s0 obvious, why 
did he withhold a plain and straightforward translation / 
His positive assertion that bhavisye means “in the future” 
now turns into the assertion that it has the sense of 
«future as an adjective to “kings”. So he has shifted 
his ground, and grammar 1s ignored. It is clear, therefore, 
that bhavisye does not mean “in the future”. Moreover, 
it does not mean “ future " as applied to “ kings ", because 
it does not agree with nrpdn in the first three lines nor 
with te (i.e, kings) in the fourth, though there was no 
difficulty in the author's saying bhavisyan and bhavigyas 
respectively, if he meant the word to qualify “kings”, 4s in 
the phrase bhavigyad ye nrpas intha, which Professor Keith 
quotes. The fact that the author avoided that construction 
in all. four lines proves that that was not his meaning. 
He coupled bhavisye with past participles,’ and speaks 
of the kings who were kathita, pathita, or prasaikhyata 
in the bhavisya, so that the meaning “ future" makes 


1 JRAS., 1914, p, 1023. 
? So Professor Keith himself couples bAécrigye bathitdn at the beginning 
of his statement quoted above; and quite rightly. 
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nonsense. Bhavigye therefore can mean nothing else 
than “in the Bhavisya Purina”. 

Next, as regards the line atha Magadha-rijano bhavi- 
‘aro vadami te, my view was that “wijdne bhavitaro are 
aecus, after the ver vaddmi, and that the line is Pali 
and not Sanskrit. Professor Keith said, “ This is a pure 
blunder; vaddmi te are not in the construction as often" :! 
that is, his assertion was that wadami ie are not in 
construction with, but are independent: of, the preceding 
words—in which case ‘rijdno bhavitaro would be 
hominatives, The simple question then was, whether 
these words; which are nomin. in form, are really acecus. 
or nomin. I pointed out that an alteration made in the 
text proved that they were regarded as accus. (p. 145); 
and a further proof may be added, namely, that the 
commentators explain them as such, Thus Viraraghava 
says, Maigadha-rajano Magadh, -edidhipatin bhavinas 
fe tubhyam vadami2 : 

Professor Keith replies quoting, as a parallel in his 
support, the line from the Brhaddevata (iv, 32) sitkte ‘sya 
ret paroksokta vaksyami bhrataras trayah(p.333), I nny 
add an earlier passage from the same work (i, 28), tac 
chrnudhvam ca hetavah, and supply what he omits, 
namely, Professor Macdonell's critical remarks in his 
edition of the work. Professor Macdonel! has preserved 
the nomin. form of the expressions in his translation,® 
but in his critical notes he shows their true nature. On 
the earlier passage he says, “ The evidence of the MSS. 
is so strongly in favour of the ungrammatical use of the 

' JRAS., 1914, p. 1028, 

2 So also Nityasvariipa in Hindi, ah Magadhiel be niidd Li sakint{ 
mai tim se kaha AG, Sukadova Virtually implies the aime, athe 


hha rirydn Magadhddhipin warktum Pratidnite. I have to thank Sir dG. 
Grierson for these extracty, 

* Ho tranalates the passages thus: “In the stanza ‘Of this’ (asye : 
i, 164. 1) in the hymn, three brothers are spoken of in the third 
Person (parotsa}—I will explain (them); and “and so hear (what) the 
reasons (are) ", 
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nom, for the ace., that I have retained it as an original 
insecuracy (due perhaps to the metre)"; and on the later, 
“Another instance of the nom. being loosely used for the 
ace.” (citing the earlier passage). He thus declares that 
these nominatives are used for the accusative, so they 
are not independent of the verb; and that helavah was 
regarded as really an accus. appears from his note that 
two MSS. read instead hetufah, which "looks too much 
like a correction”; so that there also the necessity for 
alteration was felt. The very passage, therefore, which 
Professor Keith quotes in his own support, proves in 
Professor Macdonell’s words “the ungrammatical use of 
the nom. for the acc.” It therefore tells against his 
assertion that the verb is independent, and supports the 
commentators’ view and my own, that “najdno bhavitaro 
are really accus, governed by vadami, He ignores 
Professor Macdonell’s criticism ; it shows where the 
blunder is. What is ungrammatical is not Sanskrit in 
the ordinary sense of the word. That the line is good 
Pali he has not denied. 

These two matters that I have discussed are very 
simple—questions of mere grammar and the meaning of 
words. On the first he has shifted his ground. On the 
second he wholly ignores Professor Macdonell’s opinion 
on the passage he has cited, an opinion in which Professor 
Macdonell expressed a critical and unbiassed view when 
he edited the Brhaddevaté and which merited notice. 
Previously Professor Keith twice charged me with mis- 
understanding his arguments, and when I pointed ont 
that the charges were unfounded, the truth being that 
he had shifted his ground,’ he offers as an explanation 
what is a fresh statement. Further, I pointed out 

l First JRAS., 1914, pp. 799-42. Secondly, JRAS., 1914, pp. 7a, 
742-9, 1031 note; 1015, p. 143 note. 

* pp. 30-1 ante, which do not really explain his shifting of his 


ground, as will appear from comparing the pages cited in the pre- 
ceding note and noting what his ground was originally. 
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that he had given an incorrect version of Professor 
Macdonell’s statement,’ and this*he has passed over 
without acknowledgment. 

In such conditions discussion is unprofitable, and I do 
not propose to earry it on upon the other points in his 
reply beyond saying, first, that anyone who is interested 
in those points can see. on comparing his reply carefully 
with all the arguments and questions that I put as clearly 
as I could in my note (pp. 142-7), whether he has really 
met them ; secondly, that, where he charges me with 
fresh misunderstanding, it is well to examine his position : 
and thirdly, that in his discussion on p, 331 (which has 
very littl to do with this dynastic account) he has 
ignored the burden that rests on him to prove the value 
of brahmanie tradition in historical matters: 

T must make a correction in the first footnote on p. 142, 
“ Path in the Puranas always implies writing, as fur as 
Iam aware.” This is incorrect, for I overlooked the fact 
that it is used with regard to mantras and applied some- 
times to the gods, J] therefore frankly acknowledes my 
mistake. and apologize for the over-statement.? J with 
draw that remark, and say only this now (30 48 not ta 
err by over-statement), that path in the Puranas often 
implies writing, 


’ JRAS., 1914, Pp. 740 and 742-3. where the Statement is quoted + 
1915, p. 1420 p. 2 Professor Keith's remirks on P. 391 awe do not 
touch the statement which is the important fact, but refer to the reason 
whieh I did pot diseuss ns being secondury (RAS, 114, p. 743) His 
Hew rendering of his words (p. 143, note) still corroborates that 
Statement. 

* JRAS., 1014, Pp. 743, The “total lack of the historical eenae " ia 
a fact, apart from any explanation of jt, His reference to pessimism on 
p. +31 conveniently ignores the fact. 

*T had prepared a note to worrect the mistake, and sent it in for 
publiestion in the Inst part of the Journal before ] knew that Professor 
Keith had written his reply; bat, aw he had Bent that in, jg 
coutidered better that May correction should wait and be incorporated 
in this my reply. Otherwise it would binwe Sppeared at the same tine 
as his reply, 
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This correction does not affect my argument about the 
word bhavisye in this note or in my former note 
(pp. 141-2), because in both places I have used the word 
pathita without translating it, and the argument holds 
good even if pathita be rendered “mentioned”, “declared”, 
Hence the conclusion that bhavisye can mean nothing but 
“in the Bhavisya Purina” stands valid. The Matsya 
and Vayu have two lines in common, and the Matsya 
reads in both (pp. 141-2) bhavisye kathitan nrpan, but 
instead of kathitan the Vayu reads pathitan in the first 
(p. 141) and tdvato in the second. Thus kathitan and 
pathita@n are applied to 4 composition, a Purana. The 
variations were evidently made by the Vayu, and 
especially so since its account 1s later than that in the 
Matsya; so that pathifan is an intentional change, and 
therefore differs from kathifan in meaning and can only 
reasonably mean “read”, Seeing that writing had been 
introduced into India about a thousand years: before the 
date of the Vayu account, and that epigraphical remains 
show it was in wide and general use, this inference is 
altogether natural and obvious. The dynastic account 
therefore had been written down when the Vayu 
borrowed it from the Bhavisya, as | stated (p. 146). 

F. E. PanGtrer. 


AGNISKANDHA AND THE FOURTH ROCK-EDICT OF 
ASORA 

In a serjes of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. Thomas 
is contributing to the pages of the JRAS. this word in the 
second ‘sentence of the fourth rock-edict of the Buddhist 
emperor Agoka occurs as No. 6 on pp. 394 and 395 
of 1914, Examining the views of Senart, Biihler, and 
Professor Hultzsch, Mr. Thomas gives it 98 his rendering 
of Agoka’s aggitharuda that it means nothing else than 
“bonfire ". 


—). % 
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This rendering may be accepted as correct in a general 
sense; but it is capable, I think, of a more particular 
interpretation as a peculiar kind of bonfire. There is 
a kind of bonfire which is of peculiar appropriateness to 
festivities of a holy character, In temples in South India 
there is a particular “ festival of lights " celebrated on the 
full moon of the month of Karttika (Solar). This is 
common, with a difference of a day, to both Siva and 
Visnu temples alike. A tree-trunk, usually coco-nut or 
palmyra, according to locality, is planted in the ground, 
decorated artificially with bunting and festoons, more or 
less elaborately according to means. The shape given to 
it is generally that of a car. As soon as the lamps in the 
temple, in large temples often many thousands, are lighted, 
soon after it is dark, this tree is set fire to. This is called 
in Tamil gokkappanai, in popular parlance gokkappanai. 
This is composed of two Tamil words—solka, the participial 
adjective, and panai, The first may be rendered either 
“pretty” or “decorated”, and the latter « Palmyra". This 
festival is celebrated in commemoration of the vietory of 
Visnu Trivikrama over the Emperor Bali, whom the 
former sent into the nether world, having taken up the 
earth and heaven in 2 paces of the “3 paces of earth” 
granted to him. It seems to me that Asoka's aggikhariuda 
is exactly the Tamil fokhappanai. 

There are references in the Tamil classies to palmyra 
trunks having been made use of for beacon-lights in ports, 
A tall tree-trunk was planted, with a big lamp of fresh 
clay on top. Such a one is referred to in the Pattin- 
appalar in reference to the city of Puhar at the mouth 
of the Kavery River, oA similar bige lamp, but without the 
palmyra trunk, is lighted on the Karttika day on the top 
of the hill at Tiruvannamalai, and, I am told, is seen for 
many miles around. 

If the third century analogue of this palmyra lamp—and 
this seems more than likely before Asoka got into the 
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habit of planting pillars which eventually developed into 
the dhvajastambhas (flagstatis) of modern times—be what 
Asoka refers to by the term agyikhamidha, which the 
Shahbazgarhi version makes jotikamdha ( jyotiskandlia), 
what then is the meaning of the second sentence of the 
fourth rock-edict ? 

Taking the Girnar version of the edict as the standard 
for the purpose, the first three sentences make the state- 
ments that for centuries ill-treatment of God's creatures, 
want of affection towards relations, and want of affectionate 
reverence towards Brahmans and Bhikshus had been the 
normal condition; with the adoption of the Dharma by 
Agoka all this gave way to a better order of things ; the 
beat of this great ruler’s drums is, lo! really the sound of 
the Dharma; the sizhts to be seen under this ruler are 
the sights of cars, elephants, fire-trees,and such other holy 
sights ; in consequence of these the evil practices of the 
people have given place to good to such a degree as was 
never before witnessed. This seems to be the logical 
order of the ideas. The particle alo (“ what wonder?”) in 
itself contains a predicate. The beat of drums ealling 
a war muster is only a call to assemble for the celebration 
of a holy festival. The viména, elephants, fire-trees, and 
other divine forms are what would be seen in place of the 
war-chariots, fighting-elephants, “fire-trees,” and other 
death-dealing implements of war. 

Vimana in its origin implies an old-world Zeppelin; 
but processional cars are so called from a fancied similarity 
of form, these being always constructed on the pattern 
of the flying-cars of the gods. Hence the name vimdne 
for the tower of the inner shrines or the sancta of temples. 
These took the place of war-chariots. 

Hfasti (elephants) are in the one case merely processional 
and in the other fighting. 

Agqniskandha (tire-trees), the festival trees described 
above in the one case, and combustible material prepared 
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and ready to be lighted and thrown at an enemy, or into 
his camp, ete., in the other. 

Divydni riipaini, holy sights (forms of gods), as opposed 
to the terrible sights of fighting-men and war. 

According to the nature of the deity in particular 
temples and on particular occasions, all the paraphernalia 
indicated by these terms are to be seen in festival 
processions in the larger temples of South India to-day. 
That these were exactly the features of festivals in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is in evidence in 
the twin Tamil classics, the Silappadhikiram and 
Moanimékhalai,in both of which is given a rather elaborate 
description of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting 
for twenty-eight days in all, and seems the one indicated 
in the Raghuvearise of Kalidasa in the sloka 
_ “ Puruhiita-dhvajasyeva tasyOnnayanapanktayah | 

Navabhyutthinadarsinys nanandul saprajih prajaih y” 

“ His (Raghu's) subjects, with their children, were 
delighted at the accession of the new monarch, as 
people looking with upturned eyes at Indra’'s 
flag do.” 

The actual form of the dhvaja (flag) described in this 
slika may explain the particular mention of elephants 
in the edict. 

“ gajikairarh catuhstambham puradviri pratisthitam | 

paurah kurvanti éaradi puruhitamahitsavam & ” 
This is the flag which had the figure of Airavata (Indra’s 
white elephant)! painted on it and was kept in the temple 
of the Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished 
for), that was hoisted at the beginning of the festival. 
The festival to Indra was announced to the people by beat 
of drum taken from the shrine dedicated to Vajra, Indra's 
thunderbolt. The beginning and end of the festival was 


' Tt must be noted that the white elephant is in a War sacred to the 
Buddha alse, 
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announced to the elephant itself at the shrine of Airaivata 


(the elephant of Indra). This intimation 1s understood 
to be in token of a request to bring Indra from his 
heaven! ‘The dram was mounted on the back of an 
elephant, which carried it round the town, announcing 
the festival and enjoining upon the inhabitants to do 
what had to be done by way of decoration. The whole 
town was to be in festive trim. Houses of assembly and 
halls-of learning had to be suitably equipped, each in its 
way, for the occasion. Temples, from that of the 
three-eyed Siva to that of the guardian deity of the 
market-place, had to put on festival array. What in 
all this is pertinent to the question in hand is that this 
elephant carrying the big drum itself was accompanied by 
“warriors with bright swords, cars, horses, and elephants”, 
the four proverbial elements of an army. 
«Voliruvin maruvarum tera ma vit 
Kalirun ciltarak kanamura ciyampip. 
(Manimékhalat, i, pp. 68-9.) 
On the twenty-eight days when this festival was im 
progress at Puhar at the mouth of the Kavery not only 
was it thought that Indra came down from heaven to 
preside at the festival, but all the dévas in attendance on 
him also descended to earth, leaving the svarga empty 
of its people. 
«'Tivakac cinti ceytaru nanna 
layiran kanndn ranno tinkula 
nal véru tévaru nalattaku cirappit 
pal véru tévaru mippatip patarntu 
mannan karikal valavanin kiyani 
linnakar polyato riyalpina takip 
Ponnakar varitap potuva renpatu 
Tonnilai yunarntor tunipora Jatalir.” 
(Manimekhalai, 1, pp- oo—42.) 


i Silappadhikdram, bk. v, HW. 141-6. 
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“On the occasion of propitiation of the thousand- 
eyed Indra for the benefit of this land, along with 
Indra will descend into the city (of Puhar) the four 
different orders and the various classes of d@vas ns 
well, leaving the heaven of Indra (amardvat?) empty 
of the dévas, just as this city was when the 
illustrious Karikala left it.” 

This passage contains the idea embodied in the divyani 
ritpant of the edict, These dévas in their various dégrees 
-will find more or less adequate representation in the 
festive paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this 
it will be clear that the divydni rapani need be neither 
more nor less divine than the other items Specified. The 
passage of the edict under discussion can be rendered 

thus— 

“But now, in consequence of the adoption of the 
Dharma (law of morality) by Dévindmpriya Priya- 
darsin, the sound of the drum is, lo! but the sound 
of the Dharma; the spectacle presented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires, and others, the 
representations of the Dévas,” 

That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, 
and the spectacle presented is no more the merciless 
destruction of God's creatures both in war and in the 
chase. As a consequence of this change in the conduct 
of the king, the subjects reverse their previous evil 
practices to the opposite good ones in accordance with 
the proverbial Yatha raja tatha prajah (as the king, so 
the people) This is what exactly is stated in the 
sentence following in the edict: Yarise. ete. 

The following two verses, which Mallinatha quotes in 
his comment on the verse 3 of canto iii of the Raght- 
vars, would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is 
in old institution ;!- and the way in which the two 


‘(CE also Aivaghosa's Buddhararita, i, 63, and Professor Cowell's 
Introduction, p, xiv.—F, W, T, | 
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Buddhistie Tamil works treat of this would indicate that 
this wasa cosmopolitan festival in which every one jomed. 
“fvath yah kuruté yiltrim indrakétér, Yudhisthira | 

Parjanyah kimavarsi syat tasya rijyé na sathsayah [I " 

* Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Indras 
flag in procession, in his kingdom clouds will pour 
down as much as is wished for of rain. Of this 
there is no doubt.” 

“Caturaéramn dhvajakararh rijadviré pratisthitam | 

Ahuh éakradhvajath nama pauraloké sukhivaham §” 

“What is quadrangular, in the form of ao flag, 
fixed in front of the palace gate, that they call 
Indra’s flag; it bears with it the happiness of the 
inhabitants of the city.” 

The former is from the Bhavigydttara-purdne, 

These explanations in regard to the nature of the 
festival, the allusion that Kalidasa makes to it, as though 
it were a thing familiar to all, the éclat with which the 
two Tamil poets describe it, and the explanation that the 
twelfth century a.p. Tamil commentary and the later 
Mallinatha are able to give of its details go to establish 
the popularity, as well as the long vogue, of the festival. 
It would not be surprising if this itself, or something akin 
to it, had been in existence in Agoka’s time, and if he 
himself had contributed to rid it of any element of 
grosaness. Anyway, there is no mistaking the light 
that this festival to Indra throws upon the edict under 
contideration, If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in 
the edict, the Tamil poets deserve to be gratefully 


studied. S. KrishNaswami AIVANGAR. 


THE HOYSALA KING BITTI-DEVA VISHNUVARDHANA 
That the initial and final dates of this king's eventful 
reign should be definitely fixed is very desirable, and any 
suas. 1915, a4 
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light thrown on the subject is welcome, but Mr. Nara- 
simhiengar's attempt (supra, p. 152) will not, I fear, 
be of much help, The reign ean be properly reckoned 
only from the time when the king ruled independently in 
his own name. For although he was associated in the 
government while his elder brother Ballila oceupied the 
throne, he was naturally during that time in only 
a secondary position, The date 1104 a.p. had been 
adopted as the probable beginning of his independent 
reign till a record came to notice (Cm 169)! which 
seemed to indicate that Ballila was ruling in 1106. 
Hence, in Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
I gave that date as his last, and for Vishnuvardhana 
imserted the figures ... 1111-1141, showing, not that 
1111 was the initial date, but leaving a space for his first 
year, which i5 still uncertain. At the same time, 1111 
was explained to be the earliest date that could be actually 
cited for him. The case of Ak 110, which is dated in 
“the 45th, the year Dundubhi, month Chaitra", did not 
escape my notice. But it was rejected as too irregular 
and uncertain to base any caleulation upon. There is 
no indication as to what the 45 refers to. It may be 
that the figure is really 65 and stands for the Saka 
year 1065 =1142 a.p, Used in the way suggested by 
Mr. Narasimhiengar, it puts back the beginning of Vishnu- 
Vardhana’s actual reign farther than there is any warrant 
for, as lis brother was certainly ruling in 1104, His 
conversion by the reformer Raminuja may well have 
taken place in 1095, before he actually came to the 
throne* and while he was a viceroy at Tonnir, at the 
foot of the sacred hill of Mélukéte, 

As regards the end of his reign, I have given it as 
1141 A.D. on the authority of Cm 96. This inscription 
was not written to record the death of the king, but 


' These references are to inscriptions in my Bypiyraphia Cornatica. 
* See Bhontlarkar's Vaishonram, Saiviam, ete, p. Gl. 
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mentions it incidentally, It is surmised that I was 
misled by the similarity of names and mistook the general 
Bitti-Deva for the king. That is not the case, And 
Hs 137 shows that this general was yet living in 1162. 
What Cm 96 tells us is that in the Saka year 1063, year 
Durmati (no more data), when the senior king (hiriy- 
arasa) Bitti-Deva ended his life (halam geyye) at 
Bankapura, and the body was being conveyed by Boppa- 
Deva-danniyaka (to the family burial-place at Sosevir— 
understood), the procession was attacked by some hostile 
band at Mudugere (which is near to Sosevir). In the 
fight which took place, Binna-Gaunda (no doubt one of 
the guards in command of the escort) was killed in saving 
the elephant and treasury, All the leading men (prabliu- 
qawndagale) of the nine mandes* of the Talige-nad 
‘Thousand, to which he belonged, in consequence united 
in a petition to Narasinga-Deva for a grant of land for 
the fallen man’s son, and erected this memorial stone for 
Binna-Gaunda. 

The senior king was Bitti-Deva, as explicitly stated. 
He having died, petition was as a matter of course made 
to Narasimha (or WNarasinga)-Deva, his son, as his 
successor now come to the throne, Nothing could be 
more circumstantial as to the king's death. Any in- 
scriptions professing to give a later date for Bitta-Deva 
Vishnuvardhana must therefore refer to Narasimha. As 
the latter was born in 1138 (Bl 124), he was only about 
8 years old. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
government should be continued in the name of his 
father, whose death may have been sudden and not 
generally made known, But we have inscriptions of 
Narasimha dated in 1142, 1143, 1145, 1147 and onwards. 
In Cn 228 he is expressly called Vishnuvardhana- 
Narasimha-Deva, and in this sense must be understood 

‘The mance of this Malnid region corresponds with the mand of the 
Todas of the Nilgiris and the manda of Coorg. 
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inscriptions later than his father’s death. It must also 
be noted that the stereotyped formula—raj yam qgeyyuttam 
ire—for the ruling king was often loosely used without 
regard to its strict meaning. Among others, examples of 
this may be seen in Ak 57 and Hk 121. So in Hn 130 
Vishnuvardhana is said to be ruling, but Narasimha 
makes the grant, the meaning being that the previous 
matters related belong to the reign of Vishnuvardhana. 
And what can be plainer than the statement in Neg 76 
of 1145? First praising Vishnuvardhana at length, and 
mentioning the provinces he ruled, it goes on to say— 
a mahdnubhavanim baliya tandeyal achch-ottida teradin 
-+ + Narasimhan arasu-geyyutt irddam, “ After that 
magnanimous one, ag if stamped with the impress of his 
father, Nirasimla was reigning as king,” 

Though, under the influence of Ramanuja, Bitti-Deva 
exchanged his Jain religion for that of Vishnu, and with 
the perfervour of a new convert founded Vishnu temples 
in several important places in his dominions and made 
extensive grants of land on both banks of the Kavéri to 
Raménuja, who is said to have demolished 720 Jain 
temples and used the material for embanking the big 
tank at Dorasamudra, yet there is no trace of bigotry on 
the part of the king in his domestic affairs. His first 
queen was Santala-Devi, who was a strenuous Jain, as 
was her mother. Ent her father was a Saiva, and she 
herself died in 1131 at the Saiva holy place Sivaganga. 
An eldest son Kumfra-Ballija and his eldest younger 
sister Hariyabbarasi or Hariyala-Devi are mentioned in 
1120, but the former must have died, as he does not 
appear anywhere again. By Lakkuma or Lakshmi-Devi 
the king had the son Narasimha who succeeded him, born 
in 1133 and crowned from the day of his birth. ‘This 
happy event, together with a victory won on the same 
day, the king ascribed to the favour of Parévanatha of 
the Jains. In 1134 he married a Pallava princess named 
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Bammala-Devi,. ond she was the patfa-malddevt or 
crowned chief queen down to 1141, during which time 
Rajala-Devi, a princess of Chailukya connexion, was the 
piriy-arasi. In 1136 he married another Santala-Devi, 
who bore a lovely daughter, Chikka-Santale, but they 
both died the samme year, and Siva temples were erected 
to their memory by the mother of the family. With 
Bammala-Devi may have come into the Hoysala kingdom 
a special Saiva influence. As regards other parts of 
Mysore, evidence has lately been found that the 
Bhéganandisvara temple at Nandi, at the foot of 
Nandidroog, was erected before 806 by Ratnavali or 
Manikabbe, queen of Bana-Vidyidhara, one of the line 
of Mahaibali kings who claim to have made Siva their 
doorkeeper, A Serie also existed in connexion with the 
Yoganandisvara temple at the summit of the hill, and 
the Kalamukha sect of Siva yogis were recognized in that 
part in the eighth century, Then farther north, in 945, 
under the Nolambas, who were Pallavas, Chilluka 
represents himself as a reincarnation of Lakulisa, a great 
Saiva teacher of the first century. Under the Chilukyas 
in 1035, there was, in the Shimoga country, 4 Kalamukha 
monastery at Balligive, the capital of the Banaviisi 
province, where a Lakuliga had his abode. But it was 
in 1136 that we find the Kalimukhas settled at 
Dorasamudra (Halebid), and in the same century they 
appear at Arsikere and other places around. _ 
L. Rice. 


SIR J. H. MARSHALL'S KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTION FROM 
TAXILA 
A few further remarks may be allowed concerning this 
interesting discovery ; but they shall be brief. 
1, Ayasa, This reading is fully confirmed by the 
photograph. It is satisfactory to note that the proposed 
reading viyasa has been withdrawn (by its author, Dr. J. F. 
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Fleet, supra, p. 316); for, though it might have been 
possible to argue that the facsimile does not absolutely 
exclude it, the form did not seem to be dialectically 
reconcilable with the rest of the inseription. 

Dr. Fleet now (p. 317) adopts the explanation of ayasu 
as genitive of ayam, which I had previously (1914, p. 989) 
suggested as a possibility, referring toa passage in Pischel's 
Prakrit Grammar, which I also cited (loc. cit.). While 
this may be acceptable asa last resort, Iam still unprepared 
to rely upon it, and prefer rather to tind an error on the 
part of the workman who copied the record, whose care- 
lessness has been already noted (swpru, p. 156). 

The use of the genitive has been made the subject of 
some observations, both in regard to the word ayasu 
here and in regard to cases elsewhere, especially the 
mahearayasa mahamtasa of the Taxila plate. The true 
doctrine concerning the genitive; that it signifies “in the 
reign of "the king in question, was clearly laid down by 
M. Senart (Jowrnal Asiatique, vii, xv, pp. 127-8) ; it was 
accepted by Biihler (Epigraphia Indica, iv, p. 56), and 
it has not tomy knowledge been seriously impugned. It 
18 analogous to the genitive on coins, and may be explained 
as due either to ellipse of “in the reign”, or, as I myself 
should rather hold, as a genitive absolute, the predicate 
being “king”, whether expressed or understood. Hence 
I see no reason to follow Dr. Fleet in taking it in the case 
of the Taxila plate as dependent npon the word “month " 
(p. 315). 

2. Khuganasa. Baron von Stael-Holstein is probably 
prevented at the present time from considering this new 
evidence (JRAS,, 1914, pp. 990-1), which definitely proves 
that the composers of Indian inscriptions regard the racial 
or family designation as Kusana and not usa, and from 
considering also M. Lévi's note upon the occurrence of 
both forms in the Chinese translations of the Abhidharma- 
mahavibhasa-dastra (JRAS., 1914, pp. 1019-20), Probably 
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he would admit, what to me las never seemed doubtful, 
that the Khwsanasa of the coins is also a genitive 
singular, but would still hold that the evidence which 
he has adduced suffices to prove that the real name was 
Guse, and that this is represented by the Chinese form 
Yue-chi, Kwei-shan being later, and due to importation 
from India. To what I have previously (pp. 990-1) urged 
to this effect I should like to add that the simplest 
explanation of all is that the genitive plural of the original 
dialect, Gusdna,“ of the Gusas,” was mistaken in the first 
instanee by Indians only for a nominative singular and 
accordingly declined. Thus India’s acquaintance with 
this race begins with a sort of Hobson-Jobsonism. This 
explanation deserves consideration, and it has met with 
the approval of several eminent scholars. 

* Sir J. H. Marshall's observations (JRAS., 1914, 
p. 983, and supra, pp. 195-0) remind me of the fact 
that in Wilson's Ariwna Antiqua also (pp. 73-4 and 
101-2) correspondences are noted by Masson between 
different , styles of building observed in topes and the 
coins found in the topes. We may add the fact that 
tope No, 13 of Hidda, as it contained the Hidda in- 
scription of the year 25 (supra, pp. 91-6), will belong to 
the style prevalent under the Kaniska dynasty. 

It would accordingly be possible for Sir J. H. Marshall 
to compare his results at Taxila (perhaps he has done 50 
already) with the plates contained in Ariana Antiqua, 
and so to ascertain whether there are any interesting 
correspondences, 

F. W. THomas, 


SSS—_—_—“— 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 
Dr. J. F. Fleet in his last note upon this expression 
(supra, pp. 168-40) again upholds the view that the 
word gana is here used in the sense of “tribe”. He 
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does not, however, adduce any passage from Sanskrit 
writing where this meaning is either authorized or 
appropriate, The sole evidence supplied is the occurrence 
of the meaning “tribe” in the list of quasi-synonymical 
renderings given in Monier-Williams’ Dictionary: such 
a citation will have no weight with any scholar of 
sunskrit. The exact meanings of the word are carefully 
seb out in the St. Petersburg Lexicon and the native 
Indian vocabularies, and the idea of tribe is not ineluded 
among them, 

It is plain, however, that Dr. Fleet himself does not 
rely upon the precise meaning “tribe”, as inherent in the 
word itself, but considers that the established general 
sense of “collection”, “group”, ete., may im certain 
contexts have that import. But the idea of “tribe” is 
% special one, and it is a complex political conception, 
which in Latin is represented by gens, natio, and tribus. in 
Greek by 6i\ov and muds, and with similar particularity 
in other languages. The Sankrit employs the word jati, 
and the fact that in the expression Mélava-qune 4 different 
word is used indicates that a different conception is to be 
conveyed. We should not in English substitute “the 
group of Judah” for the “tribe of Judah ", 45 & mere 
linguistic variant, more especially in an official record. 

Dr. Fleet might “ maintain ” (p. 139) that in connexion 
with names of peoples such as Malava and Yaudheya the 
beat rendering of the word is “tribe”: and. if anything 
like proof were intended, appeal might be made to the 
facts of the ease, But the facts of the case are what is 
principally is question ; hence we must rely upon evidence 
from some other side, Now precisel y the evidence required 
has been supplied by Mr. Jayaswal in the paper to which 
I have referred, evidence for the use of the word gana in 
a detinite political sense, a sense appropriate to the present 
ease, which he renders by “republic”, but-which may 
better be represented by “governing body” or “ senate” : 


i 
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and this is accordingly the only sense which has a title 
to consideration here.’ 

It will be observed that Dr. Fleet speaks (p. 139) of 
“the ordinary general sense” of the word “ tribe, and 
seems to think any farther discriminations pedantic, But 
the facets of history, both in India and elsewhere, lend 
a substantial importance to the distinctions * between 
(1) a tribe as a nation supposed to be united by blood, 
(2) a tribe as a part of a nation, whether (a) as a ruling 
caste, or a subordinate caste, living among an alien stock, 
or (b) as a subdivision of a nation presumed to be racially 
homogeneous, The Malev and Yuudheya “ tribes “ may 
have been assiguable to either (1) or (2). But I do not 
think that in either case the word gana would have denoted 
anything but the governing body of the “tribe”. ° 

F, W. THoMmas, 


+ Let me add the following quotation from the Subrantti, iv, 4, 20-30:— 
aleqaaaaifa Fa: aTatfa A UTA t 


' What families, corporations, nnd gomde are well known to the king, 
Hhese should deal with people's affairs, excepting eases of violence 
and theft. The corporations should consider an affair which has 
not been considered by the families ; the gayas that not decided 
by the corporations ; the officials that not determined by the 
exnbera 

= For these and other distinctions see the Oxford English Dictionary. 

‘ De. Fleet is under the impression (p. 138 and note) that in o former 

note (1914, p. LOT) I misrepresented his connexion with this matter. 
Hat it will be seen upon inspection that both in the reference to his 
adherence to his “original interpretation of it twenty-five years 
ago” (his own phrase) and also in the statement regarding the 
‘‘cubstance” of his “original” rendering I intended to confine attention 
to the meaning of the word gaya, in regard to which the references seem 
to hold good. Previously (1013, p. 413) T bad carefully stated the 
differance of Dr. Fleet's two successive views. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS 


1. YoGA EN OVERSIGT OVER DEN SYSTEMATISKE Yooa- 
FILosOFI, paa grundlag af kilderne af Pou. TUREN. 
pp. [vii], 215. Copenhagen, 1911. 

2 Tue Yooa-system or PataSsaui, or the Ancient 
Hindu Doctrine of Concentration of Mind, embracing 
the mnemonic rules, called Yoga-sitras, of Patanjal, 
and the comment, called Yoga-bhashya, attributed to 
Veda-vyisa, and the explanation, called Tattva- 
vaicaradi, of Vachaspati - migra. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit by James Havanton Woops, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
The Harvard Oriental Series, edited by CHARLES 
RockwELL Laxmas. Vol. xvii. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1914. 


Neither of these works, both dealing with the Yoga- 
doctrine as one of the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
can rely appreciably upon the attraction of novelty. On 
the one hand, the Yoga-system has been expounded by 
a succession of competent scholars, ending with Garbe 
and Deussen: and, on the other, the texts and chief 
commentaries have been more than once edited anil 
translated, The ground covered by the work of Professor 
Woods is also that covered by the translation of Rama 
Prasida in The Sacred Booka of the Hindus, which supplies 
in addition the text of the Safras and the Bhésya, and 
it is also partly covered by that of Gangainatha Jha, 
published at Bombay in 1907, Professor Woods, however, 
very possibly undertook his task, which has occupied 
a long period, before the publication of Rama Prasada's 
work in 1910, 
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It is, therefore, to the perfection of the two works 
that we must look for the justification of their existence. 
Dr. Tuxen's treatise, approved as a degree thesis under 
the auspices of Professor Dines Andersen, is marked by 
uw high degree of care and thoroughness, Some twenty 
pages are devoted to the history and texts of the school, 
after which we embark upon a detailed examination of 
its tenets, first on the theoretical side (pp. 25-133) and 
then on the practical (pp. 137-206), In both parts 
Dr. Tuxen's method, which gives to the book its chief 
value, is the same: he expounds the doctrines as far as 
possible in the language of the authorities, giving at the 
foot of the page frequent extracts from the Sanskrit 
originals. We thus obtain a view of the system from the 
inside, as if we were reading the actual texts; whereby 
we gain a good part of the advantage of # translation. 
This is especially useful in the practical section, where 
the precise import and concatenation of the several 
technical ideas are brought very clearly, and by means of 
great patience in exposition, home to the reader. And 
there are many enlightening observations in detail. 

The most interesting chapter is that whieh deals with 
the characteristic feature of the Yoga-doctrine, namely 
its theism. This doctrine, so conspicuously wanting in 
the Sankhya and in the closely allied Buddhist and 
Jaina systems, has but little support in the older 
Brahmanical literature. We are tempted to suppose that 
it arose at «a more or less detinite period, and won for 
itself a place in different sects at about the same time. 
In the Yoga-system it is so obviously an exerescence that 
i difficulty has always been found in explaining its 
presence. The doctrine of the school is here very clearly 
expounded by Dr. Taxen. As a soul, God is not different 
from other souls; but He has the characteristic of beingr 
eternally free from kledas (“ evil"). Unlike the liberated 
souls, which have no further contact with the world. He 
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is everlastingly im connexion therewith, but only with 
the sativa (“goodness " and “intelligence” ) aspect of 1, 
a view which is evidently of importance with regard to 
ethies, In two ways He serves the purpose of the yortns, 
first as the highest object of meditation leading to moked, 
and secondly by way of removing hindrances from their 
path, He is also required as the source of the Veda, the 
inspiration of which 1s formally acknowledged, but not 
very adequately justified, by the Sankhya. 

The chapter on Praxis has also various points of interest, 
but it is chiefly in detail. We may reflect that for Indians 
also what is known as “ religious experience was an 
actuality, and this would naturally take formal shape by 
preference in the Yoga-system. The examination of the 
import of terms is here, as we have stated, very carefully 
earried out; and Dr. Tuxen has established a right to be 
regarded as a capable scholar in the field of Sanskrit 
philosophy—tfurther evidence may be seen in his subse- 
quently published translation of the Tarkubluisa (Danish 
Academy, Copenhagen, 1914}—and his work is valuable 
as a thorough, and perhaps the most detailed, exposition 
of the Yogu views. 

Professor Woods’ translation of the Yoga-sifras, with 
two commentaries, appears under very enviable editorial 
conditions. No need to dwell upon the knowledge, care, 
and judgment so generously brought by Professor Lanman 
to bear upon the works which have the good fortune to 
appear under his editorship in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, But in this volume he has, in conjunction with 
Professor Woods, surpassed himself. Rarely can any 
book have appeared with so many excellences as such. 
The case was one calling for a special effort. A translation 
of a Satra treatixe with commentaries and super- 
commentaries, containing several strata of citation and 
reference and requiring constant insertion of explanatory 
additions, offers abundant scope for the printer's art. It 
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will be admitted that in this volume the problem has been 
thoroughly mastered, By the aid of various discriminations 
and divisions of type, and other devices, which, though 
numerous, are never confusing, the reader is enabled to 
see at every point precisely where he stands, and the 
general impression is one of admirable clearness, 

Professor Woods brings to the work the special 
qualitications of a recognized exponent of philosophy. 
It represents the labour of a number of years, commencing 
with a study of the Sifres under Professor Deussen, and 
including « visit to native and other authorities in India ; 
and among the names of those to whom acknowledements 
are made we tind those of Professor Venis, Colonel Jacob, 
and Professor Jacobi. The numerous and apposite 
annotations and the list of works referred to are evidence 
of the care spent upon the task. ‘The citations are as 
far as possible traced to their sources, and everything has 
been supplied in the way of conspectus, abstracts, and 
indexes, the last-named ineluding a complete Sanskrit 
word-index to the Sitras. The introduction discusses the 
identity of the supposed author of the Satras, Patanjali, 
and the evidence for dating the two commentaries, 
Arguments are adduced against the current Indian 
identification of the Sitrakdra with the author of the 
Mahabhdsya. 

It is, no doubt, primarily as a translation that the book 
ealls for judgment, Professor Woods speaka with diffidence 
of his venture in rendering into English texts and com- 
mentaries which have not been thoroughly tackled by 
European or American scholars; and he is fully entitled 
to consideration on that account. We should not, however, 
understand him to disparage the two meritorious works 
of competent Indian seholars to which we have already 
referred. But, no doubt, the task of the European 
translator has its distinctive features. He must pay more 
attention to the grammatical structure of his text; and he 
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must further display extra care in making the import 
of technical terms clearly appreciable by the reader. 
From this point of view we may see that Professor Woods’ 
version has great merits; it is no doubt the best translation 
for reading in connexion with the Sanskrit texts. The 
sentences are sometimes broken up for convenience im 
rendering and to avoid cumbrous phraseology, But 
otherwise the translation is distinguished by scrupulous 
literalness, The sequence of thought is carefully marked, 
as also the precise meaning of connecting words, and 
ellipses are more than liberally supplied by bracketed 
additions. In spite of this, and by henetit of Professor 
Woods’ philosophical competence, we have nowhere the 
impression of a merely philological rendering, Which the 
stiff Sanskrit style may sometimes allow without any 
fundamental grasp of the meaning. 

There is one feature of Sanskrit commentaries upon 
philosophical works which is apt to prove a trap for the 
unwary; and this is their habit of mixing merely 
grammatical exegesis with exposition of the argument. 
Here a native Indian scholar used to their ways enjoys 
a perceptible advantage; the European is in danger of 
sesing more meaning than is actually intended. In 
general Professor Woods has been equal to the occasion. 
But sometimes he seems to have been misled. Thus in 
the commentary on Sittra ii, 9 we have the words— 


aaranfafaam: Bu: acaaTet ... ATTGaAyATIaTA | 
which is rendered | 
“and this is that well-known hindrance fealled) the will- 
to-live. This [fear of death), inconceivable..." 
But klese is a mere parenthetical interpretation of 
abhiniveat, and the translation should run— 
“ And this attachment-to-live, ie. vicious propensity, incon- 
ceivable, ete., ete.” 
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Here both Indian translators are more exact. Occasionally 

the commentator's terminology is imperfectly rendered, as 

when anisfa, “an undesired conclusion,” is represented 

by * prohibited" (ii, 13) and agantiuke, “ extrinsic,” 

“walventitions,” by “accidental”. The Bhasya on ii, 10 

18 rendered 

"These five hindrances when they have become like burned 

seeds, after the mind which has predominated over the 
deeds of the yogin is resolved linte primary matter!, come 
with it to rest", 

But clearly we should read 


“These five hindrances, like burned seeds, when the yogin’s 
mind, its business accomplished learitdd hikare|,is resolved 
[into primary matter], come with it to rest”. 
Here the translation of Rama Prasida “ having fultilled 
the purpose of its existence” is correct: while Professor 
Ganginiths Jha is unsatisfactory, giving merely “the 
active mind of the yogi", Avain, in the supercommentary 
on iv, 33, the sentence 
a fe ofteqecrara 
should hardly he 


" For even learned men are not grounded in discriminative 
discernment, although it is to he acquired by the tails of 
study in & succession of many births Ef 

but, as Rima Prasida has it, 





~ Even in the case of learned men who have been practising 
and learning for more lives than one to achiove 
discriminative knowledge, this knowledge does not became 
well-established,” 
or rather “this knowledge is not an assured certainty " 
(pratisthia), : 
We might note some further cases of an analogous 
character, For instance, in n, 2 on p. 93 
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“There is a doubt as to there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things which are in different places ~ 

should be 

He entertains a doubt on the ground that (ii) there ts no 
relation of cause and effect between things . . ."'; 

and on p. 347 (ad iv, 33) 

“There is no destruction of the round-of-rebirth. For living 
creatures are endless [in numberl, because they are 
countless ” 

(similarly Rama Prasida) does not correctly represent the 
two ablatives. We should read 

“There is no destruction of the round-of-rebirth, since it is 
endless in consequence of the numberlessness of living 
beings”. 

On p. 34 (i, 18) tatra should be rather “of these” than 
[permanence] “in this”; and p. 212 (iii, 13) the phrase 
efena vyakhydtah, “hereby are expounded,” appears as 
“thus have been explained” (in i, 44a similar phrase ts 
correctly rendered). On p. 26 (i, 9) the translations 
“ perceptions or words” (so too Rama Prasida) for Sabda- 
jidna, “ word-consciousness,” and “ something-said " or 
“something-that-is-thought” for vyavahara, “eonvention,- 
vitiate the sense, as does that of “species” for jafi, 
“birth,” on p. 307, and “the human race” for manusyajdti 
(p. 344), “ birth as huinan being.” 

In one or two cases we must go so far as to find 
a grammatical or lexicographical misapprehension, 5 
when on p. 9 (ad 1, 2) aigaya-peripantht is translated in 
a wrong concord, or on p, 118 (ad ii, 9) nir@harote is 
rendered “refers to”, or on p. 178 (ii, 30) aparigraha, 
“abstinence from possessions,” receives the meaning of 
apratigraha, “ abstinence from acceptance of gifts.” 

Professor Woods’ rendering of technical terms 1s 

characterized by a determined effort to find for them 

real equivalents and not merely translations. This is all 

to the good. The difficulty of the matter is stated im the 

Introduction; and accordingly it is not surprising that in 
Jras, 1915, Ki 
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a number of cases we are unable to approve of what 
Professor Woods has chosen, To begin with avidyd itself, 
the rendering “undifferentiated - consciousness” seems 
hardly to do justice to the fact that in Indian philosophies 
in general it is a detinite “error”, usually a failure to realize 
the truth as taught by the school, which is the root-cause 
of existence; and it will be seen upon inspection how 
little the idea of “ undifferentiated-consciousness " suffices 
for the understanding of ii, 5 and the commentaries. 
Again, “correlation” is too vague an idea to represent 
simyoge (il, 28-5), which ustially has the more precise 
meaning of “ conjunction", “ collocation ”. Samaputti also 
(i, 41, ete.) is rather ambiguously rendered by * balaneed- 
state": we should agree with Dr, Tuxen (p. 167) in 
understanding it as the identification of the thought with 
the object of thought, which indeed is probably what 
Professor Woods intends, As regards vriti, which Professor 
Woods, following Dr. Tuxen, translates by “ fluctuation a 
we demur only on the ground that priti is a modification, 
or mode, regarded statically, while “ fluctuation” seems 
to describe rather the actual transition. Even in the 
case of vikelpa, where the main idea is well given by 
“ predicate-relation”, we should prefer as the actual 
rendering “ predication” or “notion” or “ opinion “, 

Such points of disagreement or criticism might, no 
doubt, be further dwelt upon. The texts translated are 
by no means easy ones, and a faultless rendering of such 
a text, or indeed of any Sanskrit writing, is an ideal 
which has never been realized, In general the reader will 
recognize in the book a faithful and determined effort to 
represent with great precision the real meaning of the 
siitras and their commentators, and will be grateful to 
Professor Woods for devoting his labour and his special 
qualifications to the subject, F. W. Tuomas. 

* Fitalpa (‘*imegination,” Fama Prasida; “fancy,” (inipinithy 


Jha) is thought formally admitting affirmation and denial, ie. pon- 
intuitive thought, according to the Siikhya of merely conventioual value. 
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History or Renicions, Vol. I: China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome, By 
Greorart Foor Moore, New York, 1913, 


To give an account in some G00 pages of the religions 
of nine of the most important of the countries of the 
ancient world is an undertaking of the most. formidable 
character, The necessary condensation imposes on the 
suthor a burden of responsibility which is made the more 
onerous by the fact that no one man can attempt to be 
an authority on all these varied fields of study, and that 
he is therefore compelled to come to decisions on evidence 
which he cannot weigh with full control, Despite these 
difficulties Professor Moore's work achieves real and 
substantial success, and must be pronounced to be the 
best summary of the great religious systems which has 
yet been produced. It is based on careful study of the 
best authorities; it is framed on a plan which allots due 
importance to the social conditions of the peoples among 
whom the religions arose and to the development of 
theology in its philosophical aspect ; it is distinguished 
by sanity and sobriety of judgment and by a sure instinct 
for the really important elements in the’ several systems. 

The suceess achieved is in large measure due to the 
strict objectivity of Professor Moore's manner and to the 
laying aside of all discussion of origins, the space thus 
saved being devoted to the far more important problem 
of the development of the conception of God and His 
relation to man, It is indeed fascinating to theorize 
regarding origins and to reconstruct in the manner of 
The Golden Bough primitive thought, but in doing 50 we 
admittedly go beyond the limits of knowledge and can 
but frame hypotheses which we cannot hope to prove ; 
whereas when dealing with the growth of Indian or 
Greek theolozy it is both possible and desirable to 
appreciate with some degree of reality the actual religious 
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outlook of the time. Hence the corn spirit ¢€o nomine 
appears not at all, and totemism comes up for review 
merely in the case of Egypt! where it is decided that 
there is no real proof of totemism as the explanation of 
animal worship there. We may no doubt deduce that in 
the case of India, Greece, and Rome alike Professor Moore 
is not convineed of totemism as an explanation of myth 
or ritual, especially as he mentions both the Avatars * 
and the hear dance of the little girls at Brauron* 
without hinting at totemism in either case. The Sane 
soundness of judgment may be seen in the treatment ! 
of “abstract” deities: “the power that works harmony 
among citizens is for the antique apprehension no more 
abstract than the power that works the germination of 
grain on the earth,” and the author therefore has no 
hesitation in recognizing readily functional deities, and 
in realizing that the growth of the great gods of Egypt, 
of Greece, or of India was in large measure a process of 
usurping the place of old functional deities, Excellent 
also is the recognition® of the interaction of inagic and 
religion, and the clear distinction drawn between these 
two sides of the sacrifice in Vedie India® Attention rik 
also be called to ‘the clear distinction which is properly 
drawn’ between the giving of food to the dead, even if 
conjoined with fear of their wrath if neglected, and 
offerings to the dead for securing their protection and 
prosperity, which alone are in the proper sense religious. 
One merit of the book is doubtless directly due to its 
being the work of one hand: the author, having realized 
the similarity between concepts in widely different 
religions, avoids the temptation to seek the origin of one 
concept from another. Thus, on the often mooted 
question ® of the relation of Neo-Platonism in the shape 
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given to it by Plotinus, he points out the facts, that 
neither Clement nor Origen nor Porphyry had any 
substantial information on the subject of the views of 
the Brahmins or the Buddhists, that the often quoted 
visit of Plotinus to the East ended in Mesopotamia, and 
that there is no proof that either before or after that 
visit he had any substantial information regarding Indian 
philosophy. He also points out that, as has best been 
shown in the late Dr. Caird'’s The Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek Philosophers, the theories of Plotinus are 
essentially the necessary outcome of the earlier philosophy 
of Greece, which by its failure to connect the idea of God 
organically with the world led to the removal of God from 
any real contact with finite existence, and paved the way 
for the effort to explain the relationship by the mediation 
of Nous and the world spirit, for which there are no real 
parallels in Indian philosophy. So, again, Professor Moore 
does not even hint at the possibility of the borrowing of 
transmigration by Pythagoras from India, despite the 
array of authority in favour of that opinion. Similarly,' 
he does not accept the borrowing of the Iranian Anahita 
from a Semitie souree, though admitting that this deity 
may have assumed characteristics of the kindred deities 
of West Asia. 

Another question of importance discussed by the author 
ig the rise of the Krsna eult2 Following Professor Garbe 
and Sir G. Grierson, and ultimately Sir R. Bhandarkar, 
whom he does not name, Professor Moore 1s inclined to 
aceept the view of a primitive man named Krena, who 
was ot the one time a great warrior (as in the Maha- 
bha@rata), but also a great teacher who tanght the 
adoration of God as the Bhagavant, “ blessed.’ After the 
death of this hero-teacher he was deified, and in due 
course identified by the Brahmins with Visnu, thus being 
adopted into the orthodox belief, On this view the 

' pp. 373, 374. = pp. 330 seqq. 
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Bhagavadgita is to be understood as suggested by Garbe, 
the interpolations are to be discarded, and a pure mono- 
theism is to be found in it. 

This theory is, of course, attractive and satisfactory to 


the wsthetic sense, But it is right to remember that it 


rests upon a mass of unproved hypothesis, and hypothesis 
which is not very likely to stand much examination. 
The Bhagavadgita does not as it stands represent 
monotheism at all, and the process of extracting that 
monotheism has been examined with care and destructive 


effect by Professor Hopkins, to whose criticism no 


effective, if indeed any,’ reply has yet heen made by the 
supporters of the theory, who show ‘a wise reluctance 
to meet his detailed criticisms. More recently the theory 
has been rejected by Professor Deussen, and the position 
really stands thus. If there were ever a Bhagavadgita 
of the type believed in by Garbe it is not to be recovered 
from our text, which affords no justification for the 
conclusion that such a text ever existed. Thus we are 
left with only one other piece of evidence as to Krsna 
as a teacher: in the Chdndogya Upanisad (iti, 17. 6) we 
hear of a pupil, Krsna Devakiputra, of Ghora Atigirasa, 
who is credited with certain doctrines. We are asked 
to believe that this is an historical reference to the Krsna 
of the epic. It is a much more credible hypothesis on 
the theory of identity of the Krenas that we have in 
this Krsna a euhemerism, a reduction to human rank 
of a tribal god, and it is the only hypothesis which does 
not raise serious difficulties as to the date of the divinity 
of Krana and his appearance in the epic. That text 
never treats Krsna as a mere ordinary mortal teacher: 
when he teaches he reveals himself as the supreme being, 


' Garbe, in his Indien und das Christentum, Pp. 228 seqq., where a reply 
should certainly have been made, contents itself with quoting the 
approval of Sir G. Grierson and Professor Winternitz. But arguments 
should he answered by arguments, not by authority. 
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and we cannot ignore the fact that his divine nature is 
clearly known throughout the epic, which in a part 
claimed as old by Garbe? (ii, 2291) calls him qopijana- 
vallabha, revealing him already as the beloved of the 
Gopis, a feature which sits oddly on a presumed warrior- 
teacher, but which accords well with a god of Krsna's 
type, closely connected with pastoral life. Moreover, it 
is impossible to ignore the fact that in the epic Krsna 
appears in his actions and his practical advice in a very 
ditferent aspect from the Krsna of the Upanisad, who 
appears in a passage where, among other virtues, the 
telling of truth 1s inculeated (iii, 17. 4). If, therefore, 
Krena Devakiputra in the Upanisad is an eqhemerism, 
his character is improved in the new light in which he 
is placed as a human being. It is, however, of course 
possible that the similarity of name is a mere accident *: 
metronymics are very frequent in the Vathsas of the 
Upanisads, and Krsna is not rarely found as a non-divine 
name: the only point of doubt in this view is the rarity 
of Devaki, but this is not conclusive; Professar Garbe # 
himself resigns his former view that the Pataiijalis of 
the Mahabhdsya and of the Yoga are identical, Nor 
can a third possibility be excluded : Krsna as a god and 
a teacher may differ, but Devakiputra may be borrowed 
by the former from the latter, though this is less 
probable. We must, to be candid, recognize that our 
evidence is insufficient to decide the precise facts, and 
that we cannot build on it the edifice of the Krana who 
founded the Bhagavata sect as o mere man. The epic 

i Juctien und das Christentum, p. 227. Professor Garbe (p. 211, 1. 1) 
is wrong in seeing inconsistency in Hopkins’ Religions of India, pp. 465, 
467-8, and that book appeared in 1896, not 180s, 

2 This is the view of Max Miller, SBE, i, 52, 0. 1, based on the fact 
that no effort is made in the Firahmanical literature to connect the two 
ey cit. p. 249, nm. lL. There i no doubt of the correctness of 


Jacobi's later dating (JAOS. xxxi, 2 seq.), and Professor Moore's 
reference (p. 322) should be read subject to this. 
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has a god, the Upanisad a man, and the means of 
connexion are not apparent,“ 

Professor Moore has also let himself be attracted by 
Professor Garbe into the belief that the Upanisads 
represent largely a Kesatriya philosophy. It is certainly 
not the ease that the Upanisads represent the wisdom 
seb out in them as being that of the Ksatriyas as 
& general principle, and it is remarkably curious that 
the chief Ksatriya thinker, the Buddha, turned away in 
dissatisfaction from all attempts to solve the riddle of 
being and devoted himself to less theoretic aims. This 
fact appears to reveal far more correctly than the theory 
of Garbe the real Ksatriya attitude towards questions of 
metaphysics, and with all their defects it cannot really 
be denied that the main purpose of the Upanisads of 
the old and genuine type is an explanation of reality, not 
merely or mainly salvation, which is dwelt upon only in 
their later portions. 

In the ease of Buddhism Professor Moore seems to 
accept the view that the Buddha was merely in his own 
opinion and in that of his immediate followers a simple man 
teaching a moral discipline. The difficulty of this view 
is that it seems to ignore distinct traces visible even in 
the Pali Suttas of the Buddha's own consciousness of more 
than mortal nature, and the remarkable tales of the 
Mahaparinibbana. These traits point clearly to the 
feeling of the Buddha that he was not a mere mortal 
and associate him with later religious teachers in India 
itself who advanced claims to a quasi-divinity. Moreover, 
Professor Moore elsewhere! reminds us that the claim of 
aman to @ certain divinity was less astonishing than it 
appears now to us, at a time when the coneept of deity 
ditfered from ours. 

Professor Moore adheres* to the view that Jainism 
developed its tenets independently of Buddhism, This 

ip. 682. * pp. 280 seqq. 
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is now, thanks to Professor Jacobi, the accepted doctrine, 
but it is difficult not to share the doubts of Barth as to 
the value of the Jaina tradition of the teachings of the 
school. It must be remembered that we have no early 
evidence for that teaching in detail. The date of the 
Jain canon is most uncertain: the oldest texts were 
liable to interpolation, and as their language proves were 
freely interpolated down to the time of Devarddhigani 
in the fifth century 4.D.; and the current view that they 
vo back as far as 300 B.C. rests on no evidence. It is at 
least probable, not of course that Jainism is a later growth 
from Buddhism, but that the doctrines of Jainism as we 
have them were deeply affected by the doctrines of 
Buddhism. 

Special attention is given throughout the work to 
eschatology, and this emphasis fully justities itself im the 


explanation of the popular religions of India and the 


mystery cults of Greece. The fact that Aristotle had no 
eschatology, since the active reason, though eternal, 1s not 
individual, is duly brought out,! but perhaps this defect 


in the master is the cause of the somewhat too brief 


exposition of his theology, which is in some ways the 
highest point reached by Greek thought. Special praise 
is due to the treatment of religion under the Empire, and 
of the part played by the Mithras worshippers. 

The only substantial defect of the work is the index: 
prepared, as it has clearly been, with some care, it is still 
often defective. On the other hand, the bibliography ts 
excellent and well adapted for its purpose. 

Advice in regard to questions of Chinese, Zoroastrian, 
and Indian religion 1s acknowledged as received from 
Mr. E. B. Drew and Professors A. V. Williams Jackson and 
Charles R. Lanman. | | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARcHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1913-14, (Archmologieal Survey of 
Mysore.) By R. Narasimuacnar, Fol. Mysore, 
1914, 

In this volume, the Jatest of Mr. Narasimhachar’s 
valuable reports on the antiquities of Mysore, the place of 
honour is held by the temple of Késava at Somanathapur, 
& fine specimen of the Chilukyan school of architecture 
built in 1268, of which the front view is well depicted in 
the first plate. It contains numerous sculptured figures 
of deities, many of them signed by the artists, representing 
the best work of the Hoysala period, which are also 
illustrated here. Several other buildings have been 
inspected, notably the beautiful temple at Nandi, an 
extremely fine specimen of the Dravidian type, which 
was built about the end of the éighth century, and is 
described by Mr. Narasimhachar and illustrated in con- 
siderable detail, Several inscriptions are published. The 
first is a grant purporting to be from the Ganga king 
Madhava I, the genuineness of which Mr. Narasimhachar 
very properly suspects; in our opinion he might justifiably 
have gone further and condemned jt unreservedly. In 
addition to the Gatiga inscriptions, he publishes a grant 
of the Rishtrakita Govinda IIT, and gives notices of 
a number of other documents of interest. The discovery 
of several rare Sanskrit and Kanarese works is announced: 
and readers will be glad to learn that “the work in 
connection with the General Index to the volumes of 
the Epigraphia Carnatica has made fair progress during 
the year ”, L.D.B 
FOLKLORE Nores. Vol, I: Gujarat, By A. M. T. 

JacKsoN and RK. E. Exruovey, pp. ix and 15%. 
Bombay, 1914. 

These notes are compiled from materials collected in 

Gujarat by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, LC.8. (who 
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was murdered in Nasik in 1909), by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 
LCS., and have already been published in the Indian 
Antiquary. They are now brought out in a form which 
will render them accessible not only to Orientalists but to 
students of folklore throughout the world. The collection 
of materials of this sort owes much to Mr. W. Crooke, and 
the present collection consists, in fact, of replies to the 
“ Questions on Folklore” whieh were circulated by him 
in India, a useful and practical series of questions grouped 
under easily understood headings. This may be compared 
with the more searching and elaborated series of questions 
contained in the Questionary framed by Miss Burne and 
her collaborators in the new edition of the Hundbook of 
Folklore (App. B). Mr. Crooke's questions are especially 
suited for Indian conditions and have been successful im 
evolving much important information, and his own work 
on the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
is a guide to the manner in which such information can 
be utilized. 

It is inevitable in such collections that many of the 
details should be trivial or unimportant, yet rejection is 
invidious, and it is best to include as much as possible 
and leave the task of sifting the mass to future 
investigators. Every such. body of information carefully 
recorded is certain to comprise much that is valuable, and 
this is certainly the case here. For instanee, in chapter 1 
under “Sacred Lakes” we find that bathing in Lake 
Mansarovar turned a woman into a man (pp. 39, 42). 
Another piece of water has the power of restoring her 
milk to a mother who cannot suckle her child, if she 
washes her bodice in it, Others conceal the mystic 
underworld beneath their waters, like the Tir nan og of 
Trish legend ; Dwarka, where Krishna still sits in his 
golden palace, may yet be found under the waves of the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of Gujarat. and Ravan con- 
tinues to reign in his golden Lanka beneath the waters. 


eee es _ 4%. > 
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The widely-spread practice of giving opprobrions or 
contemptuous names to children to avert the evil eye or 
to scare away evil spirits is well illustrated in chapter vi, 
where a very full list of such names is given. Uko 
(dunghill) and Dendo (the crouking of a frog) are 
remarkable examples (p. 123). The lists of names given 
in chapter viii are also worthy of consideration as possibly 
affording evidence of a former totemistic system which 
now no longer exists. Similar names oceur among the 
Baloch clans. Much of the information belongs to the 
common stock of Hinduism and is influenced by literary 
sources; but with this are everywhere found local 
observances of purely popular origin, For instance, the 
so-called “mad” trees, whieh are subjects of worship 
(pp. 137, 138), are evidently of such a nature, although 
much of the tree and serpent worship is more general, 
and often derived from religions books, 

This volume is to be followed by another dealing with 
the folklore of the Konkan, which will be looked for with 
interest by folklorists and Orientalists alike, 


M. Loxewortn Dames. 


VANGA Sanitya Panicuaya or Typieqr, SELECTIONS 
FROM OLD Bencaut Lirerarure. By Dtxesu 
CHanpra Sex, 2 vols. Published by the University 
of Calentta, 1914. 

These two portly volumes of some 2,100 pages are an 
anthology of Bengali poetry and prose from the eighth to 
the nineteenth century, and are ancillary to the same 
author's History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
which was reviewed by Mr. Beveridge in this Journal for 
1912, p. 279. In that History the author traced the 
development of Bengali literature during those centuries, 
and illustrated it with English translations of extracts 
from the compositions of the principal poets and writers, 
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quoting occasionally portions of the Bengali poetry. Here 
he presents copious selections from those compositions. 

Old songs and poetry had always been dear to’ the 
people of Bengal, and collections of them were made by 
individuals for their own pleasure even in the fifteenth 
century, buf the Vaisnavas in the seventeenth century 
developed that method and compiled real anthologies, 
among which the most important is the Padakalpatarw, 
compiled in the first part of the eighteenth century and 
containing 3,001 songs. ‘The advent of English literature 
pushed the old poetry into the background; yet con- 
noisseurs remained who clerished the old songs, and the 
press of Battala in Calcutta by publishing much still 
preserved eager readers among the people. 

In 1872 the songs of Vidyapati and Candidas were 
published and revived the taste for the old poetry. Old 
MSS. were sought for, and, when it came to light that 
many MSS. existed in village homes all over the country 
and especially in East Bengal, some enthusiasts made 
diligent and systematic search. The difficulties were 
great, because inquirers had to encounter the doubts, 
suspicions, and even fears of illiterate owners. Never- 
theless the efforts were successful and large collections 
of MSS, were secured by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Sahitya Parisat of Caleutta and Babu Nagendra Nath 
Basu. Multitudes, however, yet await discovery, and any 
son of Bengal, who would wish to do his motherland good 
service, can find a field of usefulness and distinction in 
saving them before they perish through fires, vermin, and 
even the ignorance of their possessors. 

When those collections were made, the question 
naturally arose how they could be rendered available 
for enjoyment and study ; and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, who was consulted, decided that the 
best preliminary measure would be to make and publish 
typical selections. The University then entrusted that 
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duty to Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, and this work is the 
outcome of his researches, There can be no question that 
Dinesh Babu was the person most competent to undertake 
that task, and in these two volumes we have without 
doubt a good presentment of typical specimens of old 
Bengali literature. The style of the book is excellent, 
its printing is fine, and it is embellished with well- 
executed reproductions in colour of some old paintings. 
It has also a copious index, 

The book deals with the whole of Bengali literature, 
using the term Bengali widely so as to include much of 
Behar, and no doubt in early times the distinction was 
less clear. It does not view or treat the literature chrono- 
logically, but is divided into sections, each of which 
deals with a particular branch or subject and contains 
all the selected pieces relating thereto. Still, the arrange- 
ment is chronological to this extent, that the subjects are 
taken up according to their appearance in time, and the 
literature in ench section is arranged aceording to 
date. The professed scope of the book is a survey of the 
old literature, yet the compiler has carried his selections 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, that is, 
practically to the present time. This is a matter for 
regret, because the space occupied by recent productions, 
which can be easily purchased, might have been utilized 
better by a larger selection from the earliest matter. 
Hence it is quite true, as he says, that the work is 
inadequate for a critical study of the old literature from 
an historical, philological, or literary point of view. As an 
anthology of Bengali literature ancient and modern it 
appears to be excellent, and it may stimulate curiosity 
and interest and draw workers into the field of old 
Bengali literature; but it only merits in part the title 
of old literature. 

It is hardly profitable, therefore, to attempt to notice 
any critical questions, because the earliest specimens of 
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the literature are the most important material to elucidate 
them, and there is not enough to draw general conclusions 
from safely, There is material enough for the diseussion 
of questions of metre, and perhaps of grammatical forms, 
and Dinesh Babu in the Introduction notices some of them, 
with reference to views propounded by Sir G. Grierson 
and Mr. J. D. Anderson, but acknowledges that they require 
more study than has yet been given to them. In dealing 
with all such questions it must be remembered that 
the people of Bengal are of mixed origin, combining 
strains no doubt from the countries all around, so that 
Mr. Anderson very rightly says, as Dinesh Babu notices 
(p. 87), “in investigating we ought not to neglect the 
languages on the Bengal border.” 

There is in Bengal a vast quantity of vernacular words 
which are not to be found in the dictionaries, as any one 
who has made a collection of them knows. Such words 
are invaluable for philological purposes, and a careful 
compilation and study of them may reveal with what 
languages they are connected. The early specimens of 
poetry in this book supply a considerable number of them, 
and Dinesh Babu has given a glossary of peculiar words, 
besides explaining them in the notes. Such words still 
exist, as two examples will show: fm, chald, occurs 
meaning “wood for fuel” (p. 170, note *), and is still 
used as meaning “wood, timber”, in the Dacca district; 
again, ay, ler, “running” (p. 182, note *), is still in use 
in the Tippera district! One suggestion may be offered 
with regard to case terminations, whether old Bengali did 
not sometimes combine the terminations of two cases: thus 
I have heard a peasant in Bakarganj say bahin-er-at, 
“at a sister's (house) "; and perhaps the word gharetiha, 
“from the house” (p. 160, note”), may be sicer-et-the, 
“from in the house.” 


' The transliteration is ordinary. 


ro 
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The work is a good anthology, but it is to be regretted 
that the compiler did not adhere to the professed scope of 
the work, namely, “Typical Selections from Old Bengali 
Literature,” shut the nineteenth centu ry out of italtogether, 
and devote the space that would have been saved to more 
of the earliest literature. 

F. E. Parorrer. 


Tae ANGuTTARA Nikaya or THE Sutra Prraka EKa 
Duka anp TrKA Nipata. ‘Translated from the 
Pali text published hy the London Pali Text Society 
in 1885 by Epwcenp Rownaxp Javeri.erKa 
GoosanaTNE, Galle, Ceylon: printed at the 
Lankaloka Press, 1913. 

Students of the Tripitaka will welcome the first part 
of the Anguttara Nikaya translated into English by the 
veteran Buddhist scholar, editor of Pali texts, and 
benefactor to Pali studies, the Mudaliyar E. K. J. 
Goonaratne, It is just forty years since the first four 
nipitas of this collection were edited by the Inte 
Dr, R. Morris for the Pali Text Society, at that time in 
the fourth year of its existence, The translator points 
out that "not one of the sacred texts had up to 1880 
been throughout translated into English", This grievous 
blank no longer remains as a reproach to us; indeed, 
many of the translations that have done great service to 
Pali studies were published before some of ua who are 
now Palists came into the field, a good while ago. But 
the work is not nearly finished, even in the canonical 
texts. The appearance of part of the Anguttara Nikfya 
in « full and literal translation (neither “free” nor 
“abridged “, we are thankful to see) is a means for readers 
not versed in Pali to observe for themselves those very 
marked characteristics of this text which distinguish it, as 
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a composition, from another Nikfya lately translated by 
a master-hand, namely the Digha, It is easy to under- 
stand that one great community of Buddhists of the Pali 
tradition may and does show a strong preference for the 
Digha, in canonical studies, and another community 
a preference for the Anguttara, Such preferences, we 
are told, have become traditional with the Burmese and 
the Ceylonese. Those who have the best opportunity of 
being familiar with Pali literary production in the past 
and the general trend of study in Burma and Ceylon tell 
us how assiduously the Burmese have devoted themselves 
to the Abhidhamma as a whole, and, in their Sutta 
studies, have exalted the Digha, with its long yet closely 
knit expositions of doctrine, as by far the most important 
collection of Suttas. With this may be compared the 
attention given in Ceylon to the Anguttara, a body of 
teaching in which by the curious classification which gives 
the Nikaya its name, eleven sections treat of innumerable 
matters: conduct, character, men, women, this world, and 
the other worlds, besides the Doctrine. | 

Great students of the Rule—the Vinaya—as the 
Ceylonese community of monks haye been from early 
times, they have here a precious hoard of documents on 
which to draw for their second traditional function, 
namely the directing of the thought and life of the Inity, 
which must look to them for teaching and guidance. 

The portion of the Anguttara now before us in trans- 
ination (Eka-, Duka-, and Tika-nipitas) is not yet as 
familiar as the Jataka, Dhammapada, and Githis are to 
the English-reading student—perhaps partly because the 
task of translating the Anguttara is difficult to those who 
wish to place the sacred Buddhist texts before the general 
reader. It must be read commentary in hand. And, as the 
commentator himself needs some explaining occasionally, 
footnotes must be multiplied. This, however, helps to 
initiate the student, and Mr. Goonasratne’s readers will 

amas. 1915, oh 
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wish he had given even more footnotes with Pali terms 
and discussion, 

A considerable strain is added for a translator of the 
Anguttara by the presence of verses, or rather metrical 
proverhs, sayings, and little sermons, scattered about in 
the prose of the text. As they are not poetry, they had 
hetter (from the present writer's point of view) not be 
put into any sort of verse or pseudo-verse form in English. 
We have in the volume before us some ineffectual blank 
verse, a rendering that hardly flatters the extremely prosy 
slokas of the original. Yet in studying this translation 
no reader can fail to share the pleasure with which 
Mr. Goonaratne has performed his task. How congenial 
it has been we can read in his long and sympathetic 
preface. Here he pays tribute to all those who have 
preceded him in work on the Anguttara Nikfiya as 
editors or translators, homage to the late R. C, Childers, 
Professor Oldenberg, Mrs. Rhys Davids, and principally to 
Professor Rhys Davids, as translators of sacred texts. 
Mr. Goonaratne’s thanks to his own Ceylonese teachers 
and collaborators remind us how ardently Buddhist and 
religious 1s the spirit that has inspired his own work. 

As to certain details a few objections may be made 
perhaps, without carping unfairly. Careful as is the 
translation, and abundant as is the translator's English 
vocabulary, the rendering before us does not soften but 
rather intensifies the prosaic and technical effect of 
innumerable Buddhist words and phrases, particularly 
for those to whom Buddhist thought is not a familiar 
field. We do not presume to say that the translation 
here is literally faulty, but the associations that cling to 
words in our mother tongue are so obstinate that we feel 
oceasional discomfort in reading such translations as this 
excellent piece of work. Sometimes the terse construction 
of Pali (eg. preferring the abstract noun to a verbal 
clause) is followed faithfully, with most unfortunate 
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results. For example, on p, 70, “two virtues, Viz. :— 
the dissatisfaction at the accumulation of meritorious acts 
and non-degradation from continued exertion.” Other 
examples may be found. On p. 12 the force of “ye 
dhamma akusald akusalabhagiya akusdlapakkhika [sabbe 
fe manopubbangamd)” is not well rendered by the 
weak, ambiguous phrase “(the mind is the forerunner 
of all evil actions] all evil actions associate with the 
mind”. p. 208 (A, iii, 63. 6): the translation “ large, 
evelusive, unlimited, friendly sympathy ", looks like a slip 
of the pen or a misprint. Such errors occur here and 
there, e.g. “ properly " for “improperly "on p. 9 ( A.i, v- 1), 
where the misprint spoils the sense completely, p. 15: 
bhajjanga for bojjanga should not have been overlooked. 
A few other small details might be mentioned, but to 
insist further on these while giving a weleome to the first 
volume (and hoping for the remaining Nipatas from the 
same pen) would be only a small, ungracious formality of 
eriticism. 
M. H. &. 


(P.S.—After the above review was written the Report of 
the Pali Text Society reached the present writer, who thus 
heard of the death of Mr. Goonaratne. These last lines 
can therefore only be an expression of respect and regret, 
instead of hope that other work shall ever again reach us 
from this pious and generous scholar. It is touching to 
read in his own words that “ interest in the study of the 
Pali language and literature commenced at a late period 
(1882) of my life”. Being appointed by Professor Rhys 
Davids Secretary in Ceylon of the Pali Text Society, 
Mr. Goonaratne was drawn to edit some Text-books and 
Pali works. From then to his last year of life he was 
diligent in the work that was alike a duty and a joy 
to him.—M. H. B.] 
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Coorg INSCRIPTIONS (revised edition) :  Epigraphia 
Carnatica, vol, 1. By B. Lewis Rice, C.LE.., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc., ete. Super- 
royal 4to: pp. 114, with twelve Plates and a Map. 
Madras : printed by the Superintendent, Government 
Press: 1914, 

The inseriptional records of Mysore, as published in 
and between 1886 and 1905 in the twelve volumes of 
the Epwgraphia Carnatica series, would stand a great 
amount of improved treatment in the way of the critical 
re-editing and the appraisement and application of them. 
It is understood that the rough and ready style in which 
they have been laid before us is due partly to a desire 
to make a complete epigraphic survey of the State, 
and collect and publish all the materials, as quickly as 
could be done: and allowances have always been made 
accordingly. But the result is a tantalizing one: our 
attention has been drawn to many fairly early records 
of an interesting kind; but we have remained unable 


' A few of the available illustrations of this are as follows :— 

1. The Bralmagiri, Siddapora, and Jnttiipa-Ramédvara edicts of 
these records by Professor Bibler in Epigraphia Inelion, val. 3, p. TM. 

= The Sravana-Belgola epitaph of Mallishtnn, vol, 2, Sravana- 
Belgola, SB, 54: contrast the treatinent of this by Professor Hultzach 
in Api. fnel., vol. 3, p. 184, 

3, The Kadaba copper-plate record of Govinda HY, vol. 12, Tumkir, 
Gib, G1: contrast the treatment by Professor Liders in Hpi. Jnef., vol. 4, 
pe ez. 

4. The Kadagere copper-plate record af Vijaya-Siva-Mandhate- 
varman, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 20, and the Bannahalli or Halebnl 
‘opper-plate record of Krishnavarman II, yal. GS, Hassan, Bl, 121; 
contrast the trentment of these by Professor Kielhorn in Epi. Jnd., 
vol. 6, pp, 12, 16,. 

& The Belattrn inseription of Rajéndradiva, vol, 4, Mysore, Hyr, 18: 
contrast the treatment by the Rev. F. Kittel in Epi. Ind., vol. 6, p. 213. 

6. The Sravana-Helgola inscription of Irugapa, vol. 2, SB, ao: 
contrast the treatment by Professor Liiders in Epi. Iwel., vol. &, p. 15, 

i. The Tilgund inscription of Riikusthavarman, vol. 7, Shimoga, Sk, 
176: contrast the treatment by Professor Kielhorn in 2pt, Jn, 
Vol. 8, p. 24. 
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to use them with any confidence even in respect of 
general features, and still less as regards details, except 
in the few eases in which illustrations were given with 
the texts and translations, or in whieh it has been 
practicable to obtain an ink-impression or & photograph 
of a particular record and get it edited properly by some 
practised hand, 

In these circumstances it was hoped that we should 
be able to welcome the present volume—a “revised 
edition,” prepared under the sanction of the Government 
of India? of a smaller book, containing only twenty-three 
records, which was issued in 1886—as inaugurating a new 
departure towards giving us what is so much wanted for 
Mysore. It is with great regret that we find ourselves 
unable to do 80, 

The book has, indeed, four useful features. In the 
first place, it brings together all the seventy-five in- 
scriptions which are known, 50 far, as coming from the 
Province of Coorg, and gives facsimile illustrations of the 
twelve most important of them: and though the earliest 
of the series, No. 2, only dates from a.D. 888, and only 
twenty come from before a.p. 1200, while just a5 many 
date from even after a.p, 1700, still people interested 
specially in Coorg may find plenty of matter in these 
epigraphs to reward their perusal of them. 

Secondly, the illustrations are all good and reliable 
ones. For this, except in the case of Plate I, the ink- 
impressions for which were made and supplied by the 
writer of this notice, we are indebted to Mr. H. Krishna 


! Compare the preceding note: other instances, perhaps as many 48 
twenty, might be cited ; but that is all. 

t ‘This id stated in the preface: and the book, in addition to. being 
vol. 1 of the Epigraphia Caruetica serica of Mysore, ts also marked ns 


vol, 30 of the New Imperial Series of the Archiwological Survey of Tndia, 


8 Coorg is a British Province : but the Chief Commissioner who 
adininisters it is the Political Resident of Mysore: hence the inclusion 
of the inscriptions of Coorg in the volumes of the Mysore serica, 


_ 
» 


itr sat 
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Sastri, Assistant Archwological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Southern Cirele, who was deputed to help 
by doing this part of the work. 

Thirdly, the book has an introduction of twenty-seven 
pages, which sums up the historical details of these 
records and explains the connections of them, and is 
probably sound enough except (for a reason which will 
be mentioned below) in its treatment of the earlier part 
of the history. 

Lastly, a table placed among the “ preliminaries " gives 
a key to the seventy-one abbreviations, An, Ag, Ak, Be, 
Bn, Bl, and so on to Yl, which, with numbers attached to 
them, the archwologists of Mysore use by way of referring 
to the contents of the various volumes of the series, and 
which (except in the cases of Cy, which covers everything 
in vol. 1, and SB, which marks anything in vol, 2) are 
so bewildering to other people who have not the same 
intimate knowledge of the subdivisions of the Mysore 

But in other respects the book does not at all come up 
to our hopes. 

In the first place, we find that the editor still claims 
that the record on the Mereara or Merkira plates, No, 1, 

* This table, which is indispensable towards emibling usa to follow 
the published disquisitions, still remains to be made fully useful at 
a glance by reirranging the entries in the exact ilphabetioal order of 
the abbreviations themselves, instead of that of the full names of the 
talngs which they represent. Also, the titles and dates of issue of the 
twelve volumes, which should always be given along with it, would 
have beon given better here, below this table, rather than in the 
separate list on p. 102. 

To make it really easy to turn to the texte and translations of the 


records, the numbers of the volumes should be quoted along with the 
abbreviated references, aa, for instance, “2, S8B, 54". "5, Bl, 19)", 
“7, Sk, 176", Further, in any revised edition of vols. 3 to 19 hae 
taluga (after that ono which has the same namo with the district which 
Hives the title of the volume) should be rearranged in alphabetical 
order. As matters stand, it is hard to think of any references more 
difficult to turn up than those to the contents of the volumes of this 
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Pinte 1, is a genuine record dating from a.p. 466, and 
uses it (along with various other productions of the same 
kind) as a basis towards making out an enrly history 
and chronology of the Gatga princes of Mysore, which 
are purely fictitious and misleading’ The alphabet, 
language, general style, and spelling of this record in 
every detail mark it as a forgery, of the tenth century 
or perhaps even later, which was concocted to set up 
a claim to a certain village on behalf of a Jain temple, 
and which is worthless for any historical purposes. 
However, allowance may perhaps be made even for 
this feature of the book. We pass on to another 
aspect of 1b. 

The systematic editing of the Indian inscriptions is 
no new thing: it has been going on for very many years, 
with a result that a certain technical method became 
established long ago, and has been adopted by all who 
have a real interest in the work and aim at 4 eritical 
and useful publication of such materials, which method 
includes prefacing each text with a short introduction, 
telling us certain things that we want to know about 
the nature and surroundings of the record and commenting 
on certain details in it” The present volume, however, 


| See disquisitions in the introductions of other volumes of the series 
(especially vol. 9, Bangalore), of which only an outline is given on 
p. 34% of the introduction to the present book. For some of the other 
forgeries so used, see the present writer's List of Spurious Indian 
Records in /nd. Ant, 1001, p. 214, Nos. 10, 11, 46, 48, 50 to o2, and G4 
to 50, Others are to be found in volumes of the Emyraphia Carnatica 
and Annual Reports pablished after the date of that list. 

Along with the spurious records, much use has been made of some 
inseriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries which present 
matter of a purely fabulous nature relating to early times; see remarks 
by the present writer in JRAS, 1905, p. 205 ff. Also of certain 
imaginative chronicles, one of which was composed a8 late as the 
nineteenth century: regarding the most notorious of these, the 
Kotgudéiorijikkal, see some remarks in Epi. Jnd., vol. 3, p. 170. 

© For an illustration of this method see any volume of the Apigraphea 
Indica, in particular from vol. 3 onwards, 
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follows the style of its original and of the other volumes 
of the series to which it belongs, and Pays no attention 
to up-to-date requirements. There are no remarks on 
the characters, language, vocabulary, and orthography of 
the records; no concise abstracts of the purport and 
objects of them; and no fixing of the English equivalents 
of the detailed dates given in some of them, The 
translations, instead of being placed each immediately 
after the text to which it belongs, have all been put away 
inconveniently in a separate part of the book. There 
isno use of thick type in the texts and translations. to 
give prominence to the names of persons and places and 
the dates. And even the primary and most essential rule 
of arranging the texts in lines, numbered, to match those 
of the originals,’ and of marking in the translations the 
line in which each new paragraph begins, has been dis- 
regarded ; with the result that the book thus fails to give 
any of the facilities of reference to the details of the 
records which are so necessiry in any quotations or 
discussions of them. 

Tt is believed that revised editions of some of the other 
epigraphic records of the Mysore State are contemplated. 
If this is the case, it is earnestly hoped that the Mysore 
Government or the Director General of Archeology, 
whichever has the control of the matter, wil] make such 
orrangements as will ensure that the results shall be really 
useful ones: the chief desiderata are, the arrangement of 
the texts in roman characters in the manner mentioned 
above, and a good supply of reliable facsimiles of such of 
the records as are not later than A.p, 1000, 

J, F. Freer. 

’ This remark applies to the texts in roman characters, which are the 
important ones, The omission is the more extraordinary because 
(1) the lines have been duly marked in the Plates, which, however, is of 
bo practical use unless the texts are arranged to match : (2) they 


actually are shown in the texts in Kanarese characters (p, 73 ff), which, 
however, are of no use for purposes of reference, 
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Sumerian Reconps rrom Darnem. By Wittiam M. 
Nesnit, Ph.D., Semitic Fellow in Drew Theological 
Seminary. New York, Columbia University Press ; 
London, Humphrey Milford, Amen Corner, ELC., 
1914, 

This little book has xiv and 59 pages of letterpress, 
a “sign-list and glossary" (pp. 60-70), and autographed 
copies of thirty tablets and three seal-impressions (ten 
plates). The texts are of the usual kind, namely, temple- 
accounts, with details of the offerings made, etc. 

A very concise conspectus of the grammatical material 
of the author's little collection is given, as well as an 
interesting and very full list of the technical terms used 
therein. It is a pity, however, that he has not adopted 
the usual method of transcription in certain cases. In 
Columbia University cu will probably be correctly 
pronounced as ¢u, because the students will have learned 
the system adopted, but here, and in most other countries 
of the world, if the four lines on p. xiv be overlooked, it 
will be incorrectly pronounced ku, The same may also 
be said for #, which in England is pronounced ks, and 
not kk (h). It is gratifying to note, however, that the 
author does not transcribe 7 for i (y) before a vowel. 

The following (No. xx) is one of the more interesting 
of these inscriptions :— 

(1) Mina wiu & (2) a-du gi-kam (3) gi udu se a-du 
mina-kam (4) gi tad s a-du-eso-ham (5) gf qmu-ca @ Biir- 
“Sin (6) Sur-4 Ba-u-mu Prim (Rev. 1) iti dt t-lala-gi- 
ha-ni (2) ki Su-ba-ga-ta (3) ba-si (4) gir Ad-da-kal-lu 
dup-sara. (5) Iti uru-da-ku (6) mu en d. Nanna(r j-kar- 
ci-da ba-tug. (Edge) Lama wel. 

(1) 2 grain(-fed) sheep (2) the first time; (3) 1 grain 
(-fed) sheep the second time ;/(4) 1 grain(-fed) sheep the 
third time, (5) (for) the throne of (the deified) Bur-Sin, 
(6) Sur-Bau-mu (was) the bringer (Rey. 1) (on) the 10th 
day of the month less 1—(2) from Su-baga (3) they were 
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received. (4) Certifier: Adda-kalla the scribe. (5) Month 
Urnda-ku, (6) year (the king) invested the high-priest 
of Nannar-kar-zida. 

In a paper upon the deification of kings and ancestor- 
worship,’ I have published several tablets from Joklia 
tending to show that the thrones of the Babylonian 
deified kings were in the temple of the god of Jokha, 
and that the offerings were made to them because they 
were regarded ag being imbued with the spirit of the 
divine being who had been accustomed to sit thereon, 

Sur-Ban was a son of Bor-Sin, and the official here 
mentioned was apparently named after him, “My Sur- 
Bau"—Sur-Bau-mu. Such names as this are by no 
Ineans rare, 

Tablet No. iv refers to deliveries of wood—qit-eme 
gar, “ tongue-wood, trimmed,” as the author translates 
the first item. The consignments came from Adamdun, 
supposed to lie near the Elamite border 

Another interesting inscription (No, xxii) has the 
unusual word undka (see The Berens Tablets, pp. 96-7 ):— 

(1) AS lame # ur (2) & ma hun-ce (3) sag da-na-ta 
(4) 4 Dun-gi-hen-qula kitu (5) Sabra ua (Rev, 1) «-na- 
(a-ha Hen. 

(2) Me St-ma-lw & ha-hula, 

(1) 1 gur 240 ga of grain, (2) the wage of the shipy- 
wright(s) (3) of the chief of the yard (7), (4) at the 
city Dungi-hengala, (5 and rev. 1) from the senior seer 
(his) Jord. 

=. Year (the king) ravaged Simalum, 

Ku-meal =hunga is the usual group for “workman ", 
and preceded by ma apparently means * shipwright ”. 
The ki at the end of 1. 4 seems to stamp Dungi-hengala 
as being the name of a place, 

Though I differ from the wuthor in some of his 
renderings, it is a very praiseworthy little book, and 

* Bee p. 461, 
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instructive in more ways than one. We may look for 
good work from Dr. Nesbit. 
| T. G, PINcHEs. 


Curxese Cray Fiovres. Part I: PROLEGOMENA ON THE 
History or Derexsive Armor, By Berruoip 
Lauren, Associate Curator of Asiatic Ethnology in 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 1914. 

Dr. Laufer has the pen of a ready writer, the equipment 
of a trained scholar, and the keenness of the scientific 
explorer. He has already made his mark in the field of 
Far Eastern history, art, and civilization, and seems 
destined to cut it deeper still there, though it should be 
borne in mind that sinologic topies form only a part of 
his professional studies, a fact which his growing com- 
petency in Chinese matters rather tends to obscure. 

Before giving some account of this work there is one 
small bleat of discontent I am impelled to utter con- 
cerning the title. It is long, and so far as this part of 
the book goes it would more closely describe Dr. Laufer’s 
treatment if it ran in some such terms as Early Armour, 
illustrated by Chinese clay figures and other plates. 
For other readers should be interested in these chapters 
besides those who devote themselves to the forbidding 
fruits of sinology. 

The present part of the work consists of a volume of 
315 pages, in seven chapters, followed by sixty-four 
plates, by no means all of which illustrate clay figures. 
‘There are also fifty-five text-figures, The plan of the 
whole cannot be better described than by its opening 
paragraph :— 

“ an extensive collection of ancient clay figures gathered in 
the provinces of Shen-si and Honan during the period from 
1908 to 1910 is the basis of the present investigation. As the 
character of this material gives rise to research of manifold 
kinds, it has been thought advisable to publish it in two 
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separate parts. Many of the clay statuettes which form the 
nuclens of our study are characterized by the wear of defensive 
armor, hence this first part is devoted to an inquiry into the 
history of defensive armor,—a task of great interest, and one 
which heretofore has not been attempted. It will be recognized 
that this subject sheds new light on the ancient culture of Chinn 
and her relations to other culture zones of Asia. The second 
part of this publication will deal in detail with the history 
of clay figures, the practice of interring them, the religions 
significance underlying the various types, and the culture phase 
of the nation from which they have emanated,” 


This being the scheme, and the author being nothing if 
not thorough, we begin in chapter i, “ History of the 
Rhinoceros,” at the beginning, and at once find oursel ves 
in an awkward place where no safety is, between 
Dr. Laufer on the one side, with a rhinoceros, or rather 
with two, wicornis and stimatrensis, and Professor Giles 
on the other, behind a vague but formidable “bovine 
animal”. These three quadrupeds are claimants for the 
right to wear the Chinese names esti and /isi (aling se and 
st), and therewith the honour of providing the ancient. 
Chinese with the material of thoir first body armour, as 
described in the classical book, the Chou Li, or Rites of 
Chow. The chapter is very interesting and the longest of 
the seven, extending to no less than 173 pages, But just 
because it has raised a controversy it may unduly obscure 
the value of the remaining chapters, and I shall perhaps 
be of service to readers if | pass from it to an aperce of 
the contents of these that follow. 

Dr. Laufer's general view. of Chinese civilization and 
its origins is summarized in chapter ii, “ Defensive Armor 
of the Archaic Period,” on Pp. 185. Speaking of the war- 
chariot, he says that like many other basic factors of 
ancient Chinese culture it is one of those acquisitions 
which ancient China has in common with Western Asia. 
and which go back to a remote prehistoric age. He 
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proceeds in this chapter to consider what the most archaic 
armour of the Chinese was, Basing himself on the 
statements of the Rites of Chow, he concludes that 
contemporary armour was marked by the absence of any 
metal, and consisted only of a cuirass and a helmet, both 
of rhinoceros hide. (He uses “euirass”, however, to 
include « corselet and a short skirt, as | understand him.) 
He argues that the crucial passage in the work just 
named has been misunderstood by all the Chinese com- 
mentators, and in their wake by the French scholar Biot 
in his translation, and that the text does not mean, as 
they supposed, that a suit of armour consisted of seven, 
or six, or five pieces sewed together by the edges, but of 
that number of superposed layers of rhinoceros hide, cut 
up into large and thin sheets, first cured, and afterwards 
tightly pressed and sewn together. 

The archaic helmets (chow) were, he thinks, only round 
caps of the same hide, corresponding to the Roman galea. 
I may add, however, that if we may judge by one ancient 
example of the character for chow which has survived, the 
latter would seem to have resembled the German pickel- 
heube, for a pointed spike appears, springing from 
a spherical or thickened base. Dr. Laufer maintains that 
the use of rhinoceros hide persisted in Chinese armies 
down to the T’ang period (a.p. 618-906), but not to the 
exclusion of metal, as the centuries passed. Naturally, 
no specimens of such hide armour have survived. 

But the author thinks the archaic period knew also 
a seale-armour of hide, a type in which horizontal rows of 
scale-shaped leather pieces were fastened on a hacking or 
foundation, also of hide. This type was known as kiaa 
(chich in Pekinese), a scale. Examples have been found 
in Japan, though not in Chins, but some of the curious 
clay figures illustrated in the plates, and representing 
Shamans, may be, as the author suggests, wearing auch 
scale jackets, while brandishing spear and shield in their 
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exoreising dances. Among the Khalkha Mongols the late 
Captain Binsteed, of whose recent death at the Front we 
have heard with deep regret, witnessed and described 
in the last October Number of this Journal the modern 
counterpart. In general, the chapter concludes, this 
archaic armour agrees closely with that of other primitive 
populations in Asia, as, for instance, the Seythians described 
by Strabo. 

With chapter iii, “Defensive Armor of the Han Period,” 
we pass to the introduction of metal armour into China, 
and the fact occasions an interesting and suggestive 
discussion of the reasons for the change. Metal suits, 
helmets, brassards, and neck-cuards now appear, but 
Laufer points out that the documents discovered by Stein 
show that both the old type and the new hide reinforced 
with metal were in use in this period among the 
Turkestan garrisons, It-is here argued that the first 
metal thus applied was copper, replacing the earlier 
leather scales, and gradually developing a type of uniform, 
oblong, rectangular “ plate”. Ultimately iron ousted 
copper armour, and was usual in the time of the Tang 
dynasty. A corresponding change took place under the 
Han, from eopper to cast iron, for offensive weapons also, 

In o most interesting passage on p- 217 Dr. Laufer 
broaches a theory to account for these and other military 
developments in China, Briefly, it propounds the view 
that ancient Iran evolved far-reaching military reforms 
deeply affecting the entire ancient world, and. Among 
others, the Turkish peoples of Central Asia and of 
Siberia. One of these reforms was the institution of 
a recular cavalry armed with metal-plated armour and 
with sword and shield—the cataphracti of XAenophon's 
dey. This mode of fighting and these Weapons were 
adopted, Laufer argues, by the Huns, the perpetual 
enemies and scourge of the Chinese, but by the time 
of the Han dynasty the latter had been wise enough, in 
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their turn, to imitate both the tactics and the equipment 
of their predatory neighbours. 

Chapter iv, “ History of Clain-mail and Ring-mail,” 
illustrates the previous general thesis by an examination 
of the appearance of a special type (in the two varieties 
just mentioned) in China and other Eastern countries, 
The type was widely prevalent on the Volga and in 
Siberia, but observers agree that it was of foreign origin 
there. Persian in our author's view. He points out that 
the monuments show that both scale-armour and chain- 
mail were in use in the time of the Arsacides and their 
successors, the Sassanides. It was from Persia the author 
believes that both the Moghuls and the Arabs derived 
chain-mail, 

De. Laufer obtained and illustrates two suits of such 
armour in China, one from Kansu and one from Shensi 
provinee, but cannot find that this type was ever in use 
by Chinese. But both chain-mail and the simpler scale- 
armour were worn by ‘Tibetan soldiers, and as it 1s 
difficult to believe the latter country could have had 
the skill to produce chain suits, these must have been 
imported from the West, leaving the scale coat as an 
indigenous manufacture. 

Chapter v is devoted to “The Problem of Plate Armor”. 
By plate-armour, Dr. Laufer is careful to point out, is 
ineant not that which consists of large surfaces of metal 
enveloping the front and back of the wearer (such suits 
he terms “sheet-armor”), but a defensive- dress of 
horizontal rows of narrow, rectangular lamin mutually 
lashed together, and each row similarly secured to the 
one above and below. This type, he insists, must be 
distinguished from seale-armour, for which a backing is 
indispensable, for in his opinion the two types are of 
independent origin. 

Such plate-armour was worn in Japan, in, North-West 
America, among the Eskimo, and by the curious tribe 
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known to the Chinese historians as the Su-shen in North. 
Kast Asin. In this region the material was of bone, 
and it was in use in the third century, apparently long 
' before the Japanese made any armour at all. even of plain 
leather. The author thinks from the available evidence 
that bone plate-armour in North-East Asia was as old as, 
perhaps older than, any of iron in Chinn or Korea. The 
Seythians used bone armour of this kind, some plates of 
which have been found in South Russia. Lastly it 
existed in Assyria, and in the Eeypt of Rameses II. 
Dr, Laufer suspects that such a wide dissemination is due 
to fitness for use by a eavalry of cataphraecti. But when, 
where, and how the type first arose. and in what manner 
it spread to the widely separated regions in which it has 
been found, these are the unknown points which remain 
for the ambition of others to solve. 

* Defensive Armor of the T’ang Period” is the heading 
of chapter vi. In this period, besides the armour 
previously described, we find figures of guardian deities 
clad in sheet-armour, The type, Laufer says, originated 
in the Sivaitic worship of India, and became widely 
diffused over Tibet, Turkistan, China, and Japan. The 
“figures given in plates 46-61, excavated in Honan and 
~Shensi, are remarkable. Especially perhaps plate 49, 
whieh is called “The Triumphant God of Death", who is 
represented as a knight with complete armour and has 
a strangely Western and mediaeval appearance, 

Chapter vii, on “Horse Armor and Clay Figures of 
Horses ", concludes this part of the work, Tt is mainly 
a description of the clay fieures of horses, with and 
without riders, recently dog up from graves in Shensi 
and Honan. The figures are on the whole only 
indifferent, but plates 64 and 67 show really well. 
modelled forms, especially the latter. Both are from 
Honan. 

I suppose I ought to take a few exceptions on points 
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of detail in taking leave of this solid contribution to 
knowledge until part ii is published, The alligator is not 
extinct in the Yangtze River, as the author supposes, 
p. 156. I have seen a living specimen myself, and the 
species was fully described by the late M. A. Fauvel. On 
p. 187 the expression kan ko is translated “shield and 
spear”, but the ko, as numerous examples prove, was 
a kind of halberd. On p, 208 the author refers to pl. xix 
as illustrating “a three-storied wateh-tower rising from 
the bottom of a round bowl; on the two parapets and 
roofs the sentinels are engaged in showering from their 
cross-bows a volley of darts at an advancing column of 
scouts". This same model is illustrated by R. L. Hobson 
in his recently published Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
where, on p. 13, it is described as a “ fowling-tower™. 
On p.- 209 the left-hand entry from the Shuo Wen 
dictionary is not that intended by the author, who meant 
to cite the word yeh, but has inadvertently inserted the 
Shuo Wén's previous entry ts. 
L. C. HorKins. 


Il Davinsox. Saapia’s Potemic against Hw AL- 
Baka. <A fragment edited from a Genizah MS. 
Svo; 104 pp. with a facsimile. New York: The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1915. 

Among the fragments found in the Genizah in Cairo 

Dr. Davidson was fortunate enough to discover one 

more of the lost works of Seadyah, the great scholar, 

philosopher, and polemical writer of the tenth century. 

The object of this newly discovered treatise was the 

refutation of the anti-Biblical theses of a certain Hiwi of 

Balkh. Up to now only scattered allusions to this writer 

had been found in various books. The nature of his 

objections had practically remained obscure. It was more 

a guess than real knowledge which led the Jewish scholars 

nas. 1915. a7 
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at the end of the last century to the assumption, first tliat 
Hiwi was a Karaite, a view since given up after the 
investigations of Pinsker, then, a rationalistic interpreter 
of the Law. The real nature of his rationalism was not 
known, nor even the exact date when he lived. Even the 
name Balkh was read Kalb. It was surmised that this 
was an opprobrious surname, “ Dog,” given to him by his 
opponents. Now, however, the whole situation has been 
changed, owing to this diseovery of Dr. Davidson ; for 
little as Hiwi was known and his attack on the Bible, still 
less was the reply of Seadyah, Here everything was 
mere hypothesis, for it consisted of a few citations. 
A considerable portion, or at any rate about one-sixth of 
the original work of the latter, has now come to light. 
It contains answers to forty-seven questions raised by 
iwi, and it gives us a clear insight into the. views 
entertained by Hiwi, who lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, and who seems to have propagated anti-Biblical 
teaching and to have had some influence among the schools 
in Babylon and Persia. We are getting an insight into 
the religious movements of those times which seem to have 
been very intense, Persia seems to have been a hothed 
of all kinds of religious sectarian teaching. Manichmans, 
Zendists, or rather the religion of the Magian, jostled 
with Christianity, Judaism, Saleism, and who knows 
how many Gnostie sects besides that flourished in that 
country. Hiwi then seemed to have been influenced by 
these various teachings. He reminds us strongly of 
Mani, who attempted to combine the various religions 
of the time, criticizing each one in turn and creating 
a new form of religious conception. Mardan Farukh's 
Pahlawi work contains also, as Dr. Davidson points out, 
similar polemical attacks against the records of the Bible 
in which we may recognize late echoes of the ancient 
anti-Jewish Gnostic sects and of Theophilus. Hiwi's work 
iS more than mere scepticism. Itisan attempt at negative 
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destructive criticism of the doctrines of the Bible. How 
far he sueceeded in creating a real sect it is difficult to 
say. That he was not a Karaite is now proved beyond 
doubt, and he was attacked by Jews and Karaites, os 
shown by citations from writers belonging to both sects. 
It is more than a mere literary curiosity with which we 
are dealing, It is a phase in the historical development 
of Jewish sects, and joined with other traditions may help 
to explain the obscure beginnings of the Karaite movement 
on the one hand among the Jews, as well as similar 
movements among the inhabitants of ancient Persia and 
Babylon. The reply of Seadyah—a kind of polemical 
monograph—takes the form of a rhymed poem with 
alphabetical serostics, into which are interwoven the 
aerostics of the name of the author, who very skilfully 
handles the language of the Bible and shows himself 
a master in the complex form of Hebrew poetry. It 
must remain an open question whether Hiwi wrote, as 
Dr. Davidson assumes, his criticism of the Bible in Hebrew, 
or, as I am inclined to believe, in that Aramaic which has 
been utilized for what is known as Pahlawi. Dr. Davidson 
has given now not only a first, but also an excellent critical 
edition of his unique find. He has accompanied the text 
with valuable notes, showing the Biblical origin of many 
of the phrases used by Seadyah in his mosaic. He has 
accompanied the text with an excellent English translation. 
He has added as an appendix all the references found to 
Hiwi in Jewish and Karaite literature, os well as the 
parallel passages from Mardan Farukh's work, and he has 
thrown light on the problem of Hiwi in a scholarly 
introduction, 

Dr. Davidson is to be heartily congratulated on this 
book, which has been published as vol. v by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 

M. GASTER. 
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THe Muste or Hinpostax. By A. H. Fox Straxcways. 
pp. x, 364. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1914. 

Diz INDISCHE MUSIK DEK VEDISCHEN UND DER KLAS- 
SISCHEN ZEIT. Nach den Platten des Phonogramm- 
Archives der kais. Akademie, Von Dr. ERwin FELnER. 
pp. 188. Sitsungsberichte der Kais, Akad. der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Bad. elxx, Abh. vii. Wien, 
1912. 


The feature which first strikes the reader of Mr. Fox 
Strangways’ book is its manysidedness. Its chief merit 
is due to the circumstance that the author has studied 
in India the facts for himself, There is throughout the 
book no trace of the smile of superiority, but a serious 
and sympathetic endeavour to interpret the meaning of 
Indian music on the basis of its own principles and 
ideals, 

The first two chapters form a musical diary. This 
gives not only an account of the many cultivated singers 
and their songs, sought out by the author, but also 
a description of the folk-songs and occupation songs 
diligently collected. Even though they may be, as the 
author admits, too fragmentary in their present form to 
be useful, there is no doubt that he has shown the way . 
which must be taken if we are to gat close down upon 
those natural instincts of song-makers", and “ behind the 
conventions, of which all art is full, to the things them- 
selves of which those conventions are the outeome ", 

The chief difficulty at present is to understand and 
interpret those conventions which form the theory of 
Indian music. This is the subject with which much 
of the book deals, and it is this aspect of which the 
treatment and results are the most tentative. 

We need to understand the classiea] textbooks to whieh 
the Indian musician appeals, and it is certain that we cannot 
be content with accepting the traditional interpretations. 
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Herein lies the chief qualification to be made on Mr. Fox 
Strangways’ work. He has not been able to approach the 
textbooks at first hand, and his authority is M. Grosset's 
translation of chapter xxviii of Bharata’s Nafyasdstra. 
lt is also this circumstance which makes detailed criticism 
impossible, We can never get down to the concrete facts 
in dispute. Further, M. Grosset was influenced by Rajah 
S. M. Tagore, who again was influenced by writers still 
less authoritative. 

The chapter on Vedic chanting suffers from a similar 
cireumstanee. The author here bases his discussion on 
the theories of European grammarians, apparently without 
being aware of the dangerous quicksands on which he is 
treading. The searifa “is shown on philological grounds 
to have been originally between the two others in pitch”. 
What the grounds are we are not told, but the definition 
of svarita which follows is one which some philologists 
would strenuously dispute, And yet the author's own 
description of the svarita, and his treatment of it in the 
chapter on Grace, is probably sound. It agrees, however, 
not with his authorities, but with the theory that the 
accent is a sweigipflig or a circunifles. How do we 
know that “the pitch accent became a mark of stress 
only after the beginning of our era"? Has not the 
accent of the Raveda as recited always been pitch ? And 
has the modern stress accent any relation to the recited 
aecent f 

But much of the discussion is independent of these 
debatable matters, Such an analysis and exposition of 
esthetic values as we find in the chapters on Form and 
Melody will always be beyond the erammarian and 
philologist. 

Dr. Felber's book is based on the transcription and 
translation of forty-six phonographic plates selected from 
a number made by Dr. F. Exner in India in 1904. At 
the time they were made the difficulty of reproducing 
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the text without noting it at the time was not realized. 
and henee some of the plates could not be utilized. They 
include ordinary recited verses, oratorical, and sung. 
The most interesting to the Sanskritist are the accentuated 
Vedic texts and their variant readings. Dr, Felber's 
_ Introduction discusses speech, declamation, and song in 
_ their relation to the Rk, Yajus,and Siman. 


E. J. THomas. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(April-June, 1915) 





Il GeNERAL MEETINGS OF THE Rovat ASIATIC SOCIETY 
May 4, 1915.—Dr. Gaster, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Pandit Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedy. 
Mr. Kumud Lal Dey. 
Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. 
Mr. Mohendra Kumar Ghosh. 
Mr. Kumud Bandhu Das Gupta, 
Khan Mohammed Hyat Khan. 
Pandit Maya Shankar. 
Mr. Atal Chandra Som. 
Professor C. A. Storey. 
Three nominations were approved for election at the 

next general meeting. 

Professor Inayat Khan, accompanied by the Royal 

Musicians of Hindustan, gave a lecture on Indian Music. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 11, with 
Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Babu Amalananda Bose. 
Mr. G. 5. BR. Krishnaiya. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra. 
One nomination was approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 
The Secretary then read the Report of the Council for ' 
1914—15 as follows :— 
Report or THE Councit ror 1914-15 
Asa preliminary to this Report it may be observed 
that the Society's Financial Year ends on the 31st 
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December, and the Report is nominally for the year ending 
then: but the List of Members, with the variation in 
the number and details of them, is usually made out down 
to a later date, in this case the 9th February ; and the 
Reports always deal with a few matters which occur 
down to the time of the Anniversary Meeting, such as 
the reconstitution of the Council for the ensuing year 
beginning after the General Meeting held in June, the 
Society's Publications, the awards of the annual and 
triennial Gold Medals, and so on, 

2. The Report for the year 1914 is of a satisfactory 
character, There is an increase in membership of thirteen 
over the previous year, the number elected being seventy- 
one, against fifty-eight in 1913. 

(2) By death there has been loss of ten mei bers :— 

Mr, 5. Kuppuswami Aiyangar, Mr. C. W. McMinn. 


Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. Colonel 5. B. Miles, 

Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Raja Nanshad Alj Khan, 
Mr. A. H. Baynes. Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 

Mr. E. Colston. Mr. Jotindranath Samaddar, 


In Mr. Baynes and Colonel Miles the Society has lost 
two valued members of long standing. The death of 
Mr. Rockhill is a loss to both diplomacy and scholarship. 

(6) By resignation the Society loses :— 


Professor T. W. Arnold. Rav. J. A. Nairn. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser, Major W. F. ©'Connor. 
Mr. H. Harcourt. Mr. J. E. O'Conor, 
Rev. A. Kluht. Mr. J. F. H. Parker. 
Mr. J. M. Mitra. Rev, G. E, Phillips. 


Mr. R. Waddy Moss. 

(¢) Two gentlemen who Were cleeted as lem bers, 
Mr. A. Caldecott and Mr. J. Coatman, have not taken 
up election, 

(dq) Under Rule 25 (d) the following hineteen cease to 
be members of the Society :-— 
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Mr. Talib Masih Alexander. 

Mr. Muhammad Asaf Ali. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bhattacharya. 

Mr. P. 5. Ramulu Chetty. 

Mr. Maung Ba Cho. 

Mr. Polinkrishna Dé. 

Rai Bahadur Priva Lal 
Ganguly. 

Mr. Rajani Kanta Das Gupta. 

Mr. N. H. Harding. 


Mr. Hibatullah Azimabadi. 
Mr. Wali ul Hag. 

Mr. E. Klippel. 

Mr. Manmiatha Nath Mukerjea. 
Mr. J. EF. Nathan. 

Mr. P. Powar. 

Mra. P. Powar. 

Mr. H. 5. 8. Qadri. 

Mr. V. 5. Sinha. 

Mr. Tan Tiang Yew. 


(e) The seventy-one new ordinary members who have 


heen elected are :-— 


Mr. 8, M. Ameen. 

Mr. M, A. Azim. 

Mr. M. Badarnddin. 

Mr. C. 8. Balasundaramiyer. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Bhandari. 

Captain G. C. Binsteed. 

Lady Boyle. 

Dewan Bahadur Govindoss 
Chathoorbhoojadoss. 

Rai Bahadur Charu Chandra 
Chandburi. 

Babu Devakumar Ray 
Chandhuri. 

Babu Gopaldas Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Girindra Nath Chaudhary. 

Mr. N. G. Cholmely. 

Mr. Sailendranath Comar, 

Rev. A. W. Davies. 

Babu Haribhusan De, 

Mr. Duncan Dunbar Dickson. 

Miss M. Lowes Dickinson. 

Sheikh Abdur Rahim Baksh 
F.llahi. 

Moulvi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Dr. John C. Ferguson. 


Rai Babadur Mati Lal Gangul. 

Mr. Suprakash Ganguli. 

Rev. J. K. Gunalankar 
Mahathera. 

Mr, Sigmar Hillelson. 

Professor Ganganatha Jha. 

Mr. A. 5. Kent. 

Dr. Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. Ghulam Hyder Khan. 

Mr. Mohammad Yamin Khan. 

Shafaul Mulk Hakeem Abdur 
Rashid Khan. 

Mr. Maung Ba Ko. 

Babu Radha Krishna. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Kumar. 

Rabu Bimala Charan Law. 

Miss F. M. G. Lorimer. 

Captain D. L. RK. Lorimer. 

Miss M. Lumeden. 

Mr. Anant Ram Madan. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. M. P.. Hajee Abdul Azeez 
Maricar. 

Mimo. Marielle. 

Rey. E. Osborn Martin. 


i 


os 


Dr. C. O. Sylvester Mawson, 

Rai Sahib Syama Behari 
Misra. 

Babu Surendranath Mitra. 

Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji, 

Mr. Frank Noyce, 

Mr. J. N. Wilfred Paul. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

Mr, Morgan Philips Price, 

Ven. Samana Ponnanandi 
Swami, 

Mr. K. S. Sankara Ramaiah. 


Professor Herbert Niel Randle. 


Mr. Ghulam Rasul. 
Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 
3. The usual Statement 
Couneil 
to the Anditors, 
Mr. Waterhouse, 
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Mr. K. K. Smritibhushna Ray. 

Mr, Moulvi Hafiz Abdur 
Razzaqe, 

Mr. Narain Sand}. 

Pandit K. Bhaskara Sastri. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, 

Mr. H. 8. Shuttleworth. 

Mr. A. Srinivasachari. 

Mr. Karpur Srinivasarao. 

Dr. Hassan Subrawardy. 

Mr. Vatasseri Sri Velayudhan 
Tampi. 

Pandit Lingesa Vidyabhnsana. 

Moulvi Syed Abdul Wahid, 

Mujor P. L. E, Warming. 

Mr. H. E. C. Winile. 


of Accounts is appended, The 
recommend that « vote of thanks 


Mr. (Cre wdson, Mr. 


he passed 
Sewell, and 


4. The accounts on the receipt side compare favourably 


with those of last year, 


Four of the new Non-Resident 


Members compounded for their subscription; and, as com- 
positions are treated as capital, this has added nearly £90 
to our funds: this amount lias been paid into the Society's 


account at the Post Office, 


pending future investment, 


In addition to that, £200 were invested in New 4ealand 


+ per cent Stock; and the 
month, invested a further £200 


Council has, within the last 


in South Australian 


34 per cent Inscribed Stock 1939. 


5. On the payments side 
three quite new and unprece 
is a temporary increase jn in 


of the accounts there are 


dented additions. The first 
surance, the Council having 


decided to insure the Library against all War risks at 


a charge of £25, 


The second 


additional item is also due 


to the War: the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Good, being a 
member of the T erritoria] Force, has been absent on service 
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since August, and the Council, while granting him full 
pay during his absence, found it necessary to appoint 
« substitute. The third new item was foreshadowed 
last year at the Anniversary Meeting, when it was 
announced that the restoration of the pictures in the 
Society's possession had been undertaken. During the 
vear £31 Ss. was expended, with a most satisfactory 
result; and approximately another £30 will be spent in 
completing the restoration. A Committee was appointed 
by the Council to collect all available information with 
regard to the Society's Art Possessions, and a list is in 
course of preparation. When completed, the catalogue 
will be printed, and will, it is hoped, prove of interest to 
members of the Society. 

6. It may be noted that the donation of one hundred 
guineas towards the Pali Dictionary, given in ten annual 
instalments, is completed this year. This much-needed 
Dictionary, which is being compiled by several Pali 
Scholars under the editorship of Professor Rhys Davids, 
will be very welcome. We understand that some of the 
letters are ready for the Press. 

7 (a). In the literary work of the Society the Journal 
naturally comes first. It has fully maintained its usual 
standard, both in interest and in size, Specially 
interesting articles were contributed by two of the 
younger members; namely, " The History and Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia” by Mr. Creswell, read before 
the General Meeting in April, and “Life in a Khalkha 
Steppe Lamasery'’ by Captain Binsteed, who, we regret 
to say, was killed in action early in April, having been 
previously mentioned in dispatches for distinguished 
service. 

(b). During a short visit to London, Professor Sylvain 
Lévi found time to read to the Society in June a paper on 
“Central Asian Studies”: this has been published in the 
October number, Other papers read before General 
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Meetings are—by Dr. Spooner," Excavations at Patal 
putra"; by Professor de ln Vallée Poussin," Ma Définition 
du Grand Véhicule”; by Colonel Sykes, “ The History of 
Persia’; by Professor Macdonell,“ The Development of 
Hindu Iconography "; and by Mr, Legge, “ The Worship 
of Mithras and its Mysteries”. 

(c) The miscellaneous pages contain many interesting 
contributions, and the Notices of Books form, as usual, 
a useful feature. 

8. Since the lasp Anniversary Meeting, the Oriental 
Translation Fund has published Volume 23,“ Vis and 
Ramin”, translated from the Georgian by Mr. Wardrop: 
from the sales this appears to be of great interest. 
Another work sanctioned for this series, but unavoidably 
postponed owing to the War, is the translation of the 
“Ottoman Conquest of Egypt by Ibn Tyas": Major 
Salmon, the translator and editor, is absent on active 
service, 

9. Volume 16 of the Monograph series has just 
appeared, containing "Tablets from Lagas and other 
Babylonian Sites", The Society is indebted to Dr. Pinches 
for doing this work, and to Mr, Randoli Berens for 
financial assistance in its publication. 

10. The Public School Gold Medal for 1914 was won 
by Mr. H. W. Beck, of Denstone College, Rovester, for 
his Essay on The East India Company ; and the Medal 
was presented by Lord Ronaldshay on the 23rd June, 

11 (a). Under Rule 30 the Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali 
and Sir Charles Lyall retire from the Office of Vice- 
President. 

The Council recommend the election of Mr. Longworth 
Dames and Profeasor Margoliouth. 

(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hon. ‘Treasurer, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

smas, 1915. Ls 
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(c) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary members 
retire :—Sir Ernest Satow and Sir George Scott. 
Other vacancies are caused by the retirement of 
Professor Arnold and Professor Rapson, and a third by 
the nomination of Mr, Dames as Vice-President. 
The Council recommend to fill these five vacancies the 
election of — 
The Rt. Hon, Syed Ameer Ali. 
Mr. Blagden. 
Sir Charles Lyall, 
Mr. Sewell. 
Mr. Vincent Smith. 
(dq) Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 
Sir George Scot, 
Mr. Waterhouse. 

are nominated auditors for the ensuing year, 

Dr. Gaster, in moving the adoption of the Repart, 
said that they would agree that it was absolutely satis- 
factory from the point of view both of finance and of 
membership, There was an advance of thirteen in 
membership as compared: with the previous year, so that 
in spite of the natural disappearance of members from 
death and other causes they had every reason to be 
satistied that numbers were kept up by fresh additions, 
They might hope to go on widening the cirele of scholars 
who were interested in the work the Society was doing, 
They had been able to meet not only their normal 
expenditure, but the extraordinary expenditure under 
three heads, two of them due to the War, referred to in 
the Report. He welcomed the outlay on the restoration 
of the pictures in. the Society's possession, These works 
of art, the existence of which had become almost unknown 
for years past even to members of the Society, had 
come to light again for an expenditure of about £60 
spread over two years. Many faded pictures could again 
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he seen in their pristine beauty and glory, and thus many 
members would realize anew the value of beautiful works 
of art which had come from the East. They would also 
be made available for those who were interested in art 
generally, who would come to know how many beautiful 
things were now to be found in the rooms of the Society. 
Besides meeting this extraordinary expenditure the 
Society had been able to put aside a substantial sum, not 
for had days, but, as he believed, for the time when the 
Society would be able to expend still further for the 
work which lay before 1t. 

Attention had been drawn in the Report to the literary 
output of the’Society. To his mind this was the primary 
fruit of their work and the main justification for the 
existence of the Society. They had reason to be proud 
of the work accomplished in the field of science and 
letters in realizing the aim of the Society as the best 
medium towards making the East known to the 
West. That work had met with great success during 
the ninety years or so of the existence of the 
Society, and even in these troubled times they had been 
able to produce more than 1,100 pages of solid matter, 
forming a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
East. This was an achievement of which they had every 
reason to be proud, On previous occasions the strength 
of intellect, depth of scholarship, and fidelity to truth had 
been put to the test; but they had never been put to 
a more severe test than at the present time. Although 
the minds of all were inevitably preoccupied by the War, 
and in many ways they had to devote themselves to the 
pressing troubles of the hour, the fact that so many 
students had given sufficient time and attention to many 
abstract problems of the East showed that the Society 
was resting on a very solid foundation. But they must 
not rest satisfied with what they had already accom- 
plished, There were still before them great fields of 
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research and problems going back thousands of years 
awaiting further investization. They had the satisfaction 
of reflecting that at a time of such heavy trials and 
troubles they were working for the future greatness of 
this country in a manner not unlike that of their sons 
and brothers on the field of battle. They and the Society 
were also fighting for truth, for light, for freedom, for 
the advance of science, for mutual charity, for mutual 
humanity, for a better recognition of what was best in 
man, and for the ideal that humanity should form one 
great family and men of different races and ereeds should 
learn to appreciate and know one another much better 
than before, By continuing the work, by steady literary 
output, and by producing articles like those which were 
appearing in the Journal, which covered practically the 
whole field of the East, they were trying to decipher and 
to bring to life again the philosophies and civilizations of 
the past, and thus to hold a torch of learning to illuminate 
the present. Those who had read the Journal during the 
past year would see how many fruitful fields had been 
touched, and as they turned its pages they would mourn 
the loss of so promising a scholar and soldier as Captain 
Binsteed, who had been able to give them so vivid 
a glimpse of the lamas of Central Asin. His article 
would form a permanent monument to one who had given 
his life for his country. They had also been glad to 
welcome other young members whose work had shown 
that the future of Oriental learning was not dependent 
on the older generation alone, but that a new generation 
was coming forward to hand on the torch, 

Mr. Yusur Att said he need not follow Dr, Gaster in 
his survey of the satisfactory work of the past year, but 
he would like to make a few observations as to the literary 
work, As Dr, Gaster had well pointed out, the Journal 
seemed to be what might be called the most. important 
of the activities of the Society. In this connexion he 
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would like to refer to his own experience. He jomed the 
Society twenty years ago, and during the greater part of 
that time he had been very far away from headquarters. 
lt had been his lot in India to serve in very out-of-the- 
way districts where books were scarce and where one 
could gain very little current reading except the daily 
paper. In those situations one felt a longing for some- 
thing that would take one away now and again from the 
narrow world and the few men and women one saw to 
the larger world both of the present day and of remote 
aves, So when the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
made its quarterly appearance it came as a most welcome 
guest. When he was in camp in the cold weather in 
lonely districts the Journal came as a gleam of light 
which took him back, which showed him, as through 
a time machine or a Jame-jamshed, earlier periods of the 
world's history. 

In the second place he would like to notice a very 
welcome transformation that was only just beginning in 
the Journal and in the activities of the Society. When 
he joined the Society the Journal was almost entirely 
devoted to matters of archeological interest. Of late 
some articles of modern interest had been given, and quite 
lately they had had in the rooms of the Society a lecture 
on modern Indian music. Some people who looked upon 
learning as a matter of archmology and of ancient 
research might possibly feel doubtful about this new 
departure, but for his own part he would like to urge 
that the departure was in the right direction and likely 
to make the work of the Society more fruitful in the 
future. In the study of the past they ought not to 
detach themselves entirely from the present or from the 
future that was just going to follow the present, In all 
departments of archeological study they found that the 
tendency of present-day scholarship was to treat ancient 
problems from the modern point of view. Professor 
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Gilbert Murray was a brilliant example of scholarship 
which was absolutely in the front rank of classical 
knowledge, and which yet threw light on the dark 
corners of our life to-day. He had devoted his splendid 
talents to an attempt to bring the old learning into 
relation with the modern facts of life. He thought that 
if this was being done in the field of classical study, it 
Was even more necessary in regard to the ancient learning 
of the living East. 

There had been to a very great extent a divorce 
between students of the ancient East and those who 
were interested in the modern East. They knew that 
a fur larger number of people were interested in the 
different countries of the modern Fast than in the 
ancient East, but obviously the roots of the present 
in all the countries of the Kast lay very far and 
deep down in the past. It was only by bringing the 
past to illustrate the present and throw light upon 
the problems of the future that we should be able in 
the field of action to produce the solid results which we 
should all have at heart, for the true aim of scholarship 
was not only the discovery of objective truth, but to 
relate the truths we found to the actual problems of the 
time. In all the countries of the East tremendons forces 
were at work wholly transforming the thought and node 
of life of the people, and we could only understand the 
peculiar trend of those forces by keeping constantly 
before our eyes the ancient forces which produced the 
societies in which these modern chances were taking 
place. If that was forgotten we should not be able to 
work out the future with the same sureness of touch 
as if we tried to base our administrative action on 
a true understanding of the past. The Society had 
amongst its members a large number of men who were 
not merely scholars, but who were soldiers, administrators, 
men of action, and to them it was of the utmost 
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importance that the results of accurate scholarship and 
deep research should be easily accessible and available. 
To those who specialized in ancient learning it was of 
equal importance that the modern trend of thought and 
action in the countries comprehended by those researches 
should also be available, for the present was 10 Than 
cases the best interpreter of the past. 

He believed that the School of Oriental Studies which 
had been so long talked about was within measurable 
distance of achievement. It had been thought that the 
sphere of the School would be entirely different from the 
sphere of this Society, inasmuch as it would deal with 
practical problems, while the Society mainly dealt with 
ancient learning. But it seemed to him that while the 
primary object might be different in the two cases, the 
result, the ultimate goal, was the same in both, namely, 
the discovery of truth, the study of facts, and their 
application to modern problems. The establishment of 
the School ought to help the work and activities of the 
Society by interesting many more people in its proceedings 
and in the Journal. He would only add that, while in 
the past, as he had said, he had found the Journal most 
helpful in keeping him in touch with the progress of 
research, now that he would have more time to pursue 
his studies and breathe the atmosphere of the larger 
libraries, he was quite sure that he would find it as 
helpful as before. He begged to second the adoption of 
the Report. 

Mr. W. CoLpstreaM, in supporting the motion, said it 
was satisfactory to know that there was a fair increase 
in membership and also an increase in invested funds. 
The Society had a membership of 700, an income of 
nearly £1,900, and its invested funds amounted to some 
£2600. But he ventured to ask if these resources in 
membership and money were sufficient for a Society with 
the great aims and objects they had in view. Neither in 
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these respects nor in the accommodation which it supplied 
to members did the Society adequately meet its great 
aims and objects, Within the means at its disposal it 
was domg most valuable work, as Dr. Gaster had 
eloquently shown, though he agreed with Mr. Yusuf Ali 
that more might be done to modernize the aims of the 
Society. It existed, as they knew, for the encouragement 
of the arts, literature, and science of the East. The 
encouragement which it gave to the arts and sciences of 
the Orient was comparatively small, though as regards 
literature it was the great medium through which research 
and Oriental learning were carried out in the West. But 
he did not think the Society occupied the field which it 
might fairly be expected to cecupy. As regards member- 
ship, the population of the countries embraced within the 
scope of the Royal Asiatic Society might: be put at fully 
1,000 millions. When they considered this they saw that 
the membership, prosperity, and popularity of their Society, 
and its bulk in the eyes of the public, were extremely 
sinall. But they must not allow that to discourage them, 
as the Society fulfilled a most important function, and 
had had a very honourable history. In this connexion 
he might mention that he had unsuccessfully inquired for 
some history of the Society comprehensively showing the 
membership and achievements of the past ninety-two 
years, and he would like to suggest that some such record 
should be prepared. He regretted that there was not in 
London, the capital of the British Empire, any building 
which could be regarded as an adequate presentation of 
India and the East, and that their Society, which was the 
oldest representative of Eastern interests. in the British 
Isles, was not more adequately supported, and possessed 
such inadequate accommodation, These rooms were not 
fitted to be the home of a great Society like theirs, 
wthough he was aware that they had been jin recent 
years improved and brightened, ‘The Society was fulfilling 
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a great and valuable purpose, but he ventured to think 
that there might be possibilities of great development in 
its work and in the facilities it had for representing 
Eastern studies to the West. 

Tue CHAImMAN said that he was only a substitute for 
their President and his words would be few. The finances 
of the Society had been spoken of in very favourable 
terms, but it was to be remembered that the year to 
which the Report related was peaceful for more than half 
its term, while the year through which they were now 
passing was one of contimued war. It was to be feared, 
therefore, that at the next anniversary meeting 4 much 
less favourable condition of things financial would be 
disclosed. The War had touched them as it had touched 
every home in England, and they would suffer from it in 
the future. They had listened to Mr. Coldstream with 
interest, and he was sure they would have thanked him 
with more appreciation than they were able to give him, 
though that wus very much, if he had shown some way 
by which their membership and resources could be 
extended. They did the best they could with the 
means at their disposal, and they very much desired to 
have larger means. They would like to have more 
spacious rooms for their library and the extension of their 
work, and also for the exhibition of those art treasures 
of which they had heard, some of them for the first time. 
With the help of a Committee who were interested in art 
matters they had had their valuable pictures cleared from 
the grime of ages, and they had a great number of 
specimens of Oriental art which no one had seen, at least 
not for years, He thought it might be a good thing, and 
perhaps tend to increase the membership of the Society, 
to have a show of these beautiful things when the work 
of restoration was completed. They might invite their 
friends to come and see them and encourage them to join 
the Society. He sympathized with what had been said 
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by Mr. Coldstream as to want of recognition of the art 
side of the life of the Eastin their work, But he could 
not say that the subject had been entirely absent from 
the Journal, for in recent years they had had several 
papers on art matters. But it had to be admitted that 
these did not hold the same place of honour as subjects of 
discussion as the history, laws, languages, and philosophy 
of the East. He hoped that the suggested exhibition 
might help to quicken their interest in these matters, 

Another point he wished to bring to notice was that of 
the hospitality this country was now giving to Belgians 
driven from their own homes. There was, as they all 
knew, a colony of learned men from Louvain now living 
at Cambridge. That colony was endeavouring to carry 
on a most valuable publication which for several years 
had been produced at Louvain, Le Muséon, and the first 
number produced under these conditions had been 
published by Cambridge University, Upon the reception 
the publication met with its continuance would depend, 
He thought that not only in the interests of learning, bit 
also in those of hospitality to an injured people, we ought 
to show our appreciation of the efforts of those homeless 
wanderers of science by doing our best to keep their lamp 
burning, and he begeed to commend to their attention the 
prospectus of Le Muséon in the last number of the 
Society's. Journal. 

As to the referenees inade to the School of Oriental 
Studies in London. he thought they might hope to see 
that realized, at any rate so far as the limited IMeRTs 
available permitted, BOE time early next vear. The 
building had been put in the hands of the architect, and 
would be ready probably by the autuinn, and by then 
they hoped that the s0verning body would have been 
constituted, and would have found teachers to start the 
work in a number of important, departments: 

Mr. Coldstream made a very interesting sugestion, 
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which perhaps the Secretary had already thought of. 
As he said, the Society had been in existence for ninety- 
two years, and in eight years more its centenary would 
be reached. The Council hoped that by that time they 
would be able to present to the members, and to the world 
outside, a centenary volume. He well recollected some 
years ago in Caleutta the celebration of the centenary of 
the first of all Asiatic societies—the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal—and the production of a centenary volume which 
was greeted with great appreciation. He was sure their 
own Society would be able to show a tale of work in 
these hundred years hardly inferior, if inferior at all, to 
that of the Asiatie Society of Bengal. He hoped the 
members would co-operate in promoting the preparation 
of this valuable volume, and he was sure they would find 
in it much to give them hope and encouragement. 

He would like to say, in conclusion, how deeply year 
by year their debt accumulated to their Secretary, The 
satisfactory condition of their finances was almost entirely 
her work, and the beautiful perfection with which the 
Journal was issued was entirely her work. Their thanks 
to her were so great that it was difficult year by year to 
find any fresh way of expressing them. But the vote 
of thanks they would give most cordially was the only 
return their poor hearts could offer, 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers, and the vote of 
thanks to the Auditors, were agreed to. 

Presentation oF Puniic Scuoors MepaL 

At a meeting of the Society on June 8, 1915, with 
Lord Reay, the President, in the chair, Sir Hugh Barnes, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.V.O,, presented the Public Schools Medal 
and prize to Mr, H. A. Mettam, of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and prizes to Mr. Lumley, of Eton, and 
Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury. 
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THE PRESIDENT announced that the Triennial Gold 
Medal of the Society had been conferred on Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Mrs, Margaret Dunlop Gibson. It was 
impossible to separate them in the award, as these 
sisters had always been united in their brilliant efforts 
in the study of Syriac and Arabie literature. It was 
very appropriate that in a year when so much was 
being done by women to relieve the sufferings of the 
other sex inflicted on the field of battle this recognition 
should be given to ladies, The Council were unanimous 
that the award could not be given to two more deserving 
scholars than these two ladies. 

THe Rev, Dr. Narmy, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, said that on behalf of the School and of 
his pupil and friend Mr. Mettam he had to acknowledge the 
award of the Medal. Mr. Mettam had close ties with India, 
for he was born in Cawnpore, and his father could not be 
with them that day as he was now residing in that 
celebrated town. Possibly Mettam might at a later date 
go out to India and there take up his career. If he 
should not do so, the chief and perhaps the only reason 
would be considerations of health. The winning of the 
Medal would be a lasting memory to Mettam in whatever 
career or course of study he might pursue, and it would 
be ao stimulus to the section of the school which pursued 
the important study of the history of India. 

Sm Htecu Barsxes: When I received the invitation 
of your Society to come here to-day I accepted it with 
it light heart, as it seemed to me the presentation of 
& few prizes would not be a very formidable matter: 
but when I was shown the speeches which you have 
listened to on previous occisions and saw the names of 
the distinguished persons by whom they were delivered— 
most of them Secretaries of State for Tatts or 
Ex-Vieeroys—I confess I felt considerable dismay ; 
a dismay not unmixed with wonder that your Council 
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should take the risk of asking a comparatively unknown 
man like myself to occupy a position hitherto taken 
by such very eminent people. But although I may not 
be able to give you an address of the quality to which 
you have been accustomed, I need hardly say that 
I regard it as a great honour to be asked to come 
here this evening, and it will be a great pleasure to me 
to talk to you a little about ° Delhi Past and Present”, 
which is the subject of the essays this year. 

I do not think I need say much about the Public 
School Prize and Medal Fund, Most of you know that it 
owes its foundation to the generosity of a few Indian 
Chiefs and gentlemen, and that out of the income derived 
from the funds thus provided the Society undertook, 
vn the ease of seven of our principal Public Schools, to 
give annually to each school a prize for the best essay on 
a given Indian subject, and also n Medal for that essay 
among the prize essays which was judged to be the best. 
Latterly a number of other schools have desired to take 
part in the competition for the Medal, and I believe the 
total number at present on the Society's list 1s over thirty. 
In the future, therefore, the competition is likely to 
become very keen. In the present year only four schools 
have competed—Merchant Taylors’, Eton, Shrewsbury, 
and Plymouth. This, of course, is to be explained by thie 
War, and considering the terrible anxieties and distractions 
of the time, the demands made on our schools for the 
Officers’ Training Corps, and the splendid way in which 
our boys have responded to the call, it is perhaps a wonder 
that there should have been any competition at all. Iam 
heartily in sympathy with the object of the Society in 
starting this competition, viz. the encouragement of the 
study of Indian history and geography in our Public 
Schools, and we owe the Society a debt of gratitude for the 
lead they have given in this matter. 

Delhi is a very big subject, and as our time is short 
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[must confine myself mainly to my own experience of 
the place. But there are a few conclusions and reflections 
arising out of its history to which I should like to call 
your attention, You know, of course, that in historie 
times there have been no less than seven cities of Delhi. 
There is modern Delhi built by the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
and to the south, covering no less than 45 square miles, 
extend the ruins of six earlier cities in which, speaking 
generally, the only buildings remaining are the mosques, 
the shrines, and the tombs of the great men, 

The first point I would mention is that I suppose there 
is no more blood-stained tract in all the world than the 
area occupied by these seven cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood, It is not necessary to go back to ancient 
history to establish this fact, Take only the 600 years 
of Muhammadan rule in India from 119] 4p. to 1803, 
when Lord Lake drove out the Marathas from Delhi and 
established British supremacy. During these 600 years 
no less than eight dynasties reigned in Delhi, six of which 
were crowded into the first 390 years of the period. 

What you have to remember is that each one of these 
dynasties was established by violence and force, and, if we 
except the first five reigns of the Mughals, the story of 
the succession of individual kings is more or less a weary 
repetition of rebellions sons, Of Muhammadan mutinies, 
and of Hindu revolts, Also during these 600 years Delhi 
on four occasions was given over to days of sack and 
massacre by invadera from without; first of all by 
Tamerlane in 1398, then by the great Nadir Shah in 
1739, again by Ahmad Shah, Nadir Shah's freat Afghan 
captain in 1756, and finally by the Marathas towards 
the close of the century, On the other hand, it is pleasing 
to recollect: by way of contrast that since 1803—with the 
one exception of the memorable events of the Mutiny in 
the summer of 1857—we have given Delhi 112 years of 


uninterrupted peace and prosperity, probably the longest 
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period of tranquillity the city has ever enjoyed within 
historic times. | 

Next I would remind you that Delhi owes its stormy 
history mainly to its geographical position, The history 
of Northern India from the earliest times is, as you know, 
largely the history of repeated invasions from the north- 
west. If you look at a meteorological map of India, 
where the rainfall is shown in varying depths of colour, 
you will see that from a thin wash on the Afghan 
frontier, where the rainfall is about seven inches a year, 
the eolour gradually deepens as you go south-east till you 
come to the deep green of the semi-tropical vegetation of 
Lower Bengal. I like to think that all these invaders— 
Aryan, Turk, Afghan, Pathan, and Mughal—came pouring 
down from the arid steppes of Central Asia in pursuit of 
the rainfall; they were in quest of a land of greater 
plenty, and their main objective was Hindustan, the rich 
plain in the basins of the Jumna and Ganges Rivers, 
But the only road by which they could reach this 
“Promised Land" was through the gap which lies between 
the Himalayas on the north, and the great Indian desert, 
which you will see stretches from a little south of Delhi 
almost to the shores of the Indian Ocean. That desert 
was and still is impassable for armies, and so the invading 
hordes poured in succession through the gap, only to find 
Delhi, the gate of Hindustan, standing sentinel at the far 
end. Hence the frequent struggle for its possession, 

The same advantage of position, which gave Delhi its 
strategic importance in its early days, has made it in our 
time a great railway centre, When I went out to India 
forty-one years ago there was no railway across the desert. 
Even now after all these years there is only one small 
single-track narrow-gauge line in the south, which is of 
little or no military importance. So you will see that all 
the great trunk lines of India which connect the rich 
south and east with the Panjab, the frontier, and with 
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Karachi down the Valley of the Indus necessarily pass 
through the same gap, and all converge upon Delhi. Now 
that our frontier is pushed forward to the edge of the 
Afghan plateau, the scientifie frontier desired by Lord 
Lytton, and that with our sea power we can land troops 
at Karachi and reach the Panjab, up the Indus Valley, the 
strategic value of Delhi is not as great as it was; but it 
will always be a position of importance, and situated as 
it is in the midst of the most virile races of India, the 
Sikhs, the Rajputs, the Jats, and the bulk of the northern 
Muhammadans, Delhi, in the event of trouble whether 
from within or withont, is likely, I fear, to maintain its 
reputation as one of the storm centres of Indin. 

Next, I would remind you that Delhi's claim to be 
called an Imperial city rests on a very brief pedigree, 
We can hardly dignify with the title of Emperor the 
Pathan and Afghan kings who ruled there, though some 
of them, no doubt, carried their arms far to the south and 
east. ‘The first Muhammadan Empire of India was that of 
the Mughals, which was founded by Babar in 1526: and the 
fact on which I wish to lay stress is that the eapital of 
the Mughals in the heyday of their prosperity—i.e, during 
the reigns of Babar, Humayan, Akbar, and Jahangir—was 
Agra, not Delhi, The splendid red sandstone fort and 
palace at Agra were built by Akbar, the greatest of the 
Mughals, and so far from wishing to return to Delhi we 
know that he began to build another capital south of 
Agra at Fatehpur Sikri, the magnificent remains of which 
are one of the sights of India. Even the Emperor Shah 
Jahan began his reign at Agra; it was he who bnilt there 
the famous Taj-Mahal and the Moti Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, and it was only in the middle of his reion that, 
with that passion for building which seams to have 
possessed all the Muhammadan kings and emperors, he. 
decided to erect another capital at Delhi. His city, the 
modern Delhi which we know, was completed in 1650, 
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and you will see that from that date to 1803, the date of 
Lord Lake's victory, is only 155 years. 

Lastly, I would refer to the belief prevalent in England, 
and also to some extent among Europeans in India, that 
Delhi has a hold upon the imagination of the people of 
India, that it is still a name to conjure with, and that its 
selection as the future capital of our Indian Empire was 
therefore sure to be enthusiastically welcomed by all 
classes of the community, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
because of its historical associations. That is the view 
taken very naturally by all our young essayists, for it is 
the popular view, but I cannot say that it is in accord 
with my own Indian experience. It presupposes, you will 
see, a united India and something akin to a common 
national consciousness or sentiment. But one of the first 
things we are taught, or ought to be taught, about: India 
is that it is not one country but several countries, not one 
nation but several nations, and it is still true that feeling 
and sentiment in India is not yet national but mainly 
racial and provincial, I spent most of my Indian service 
on the frontier in Baluchistan and I never heard the 
tribesmen speak with any special pride or enthusiasm of 
Delhi. Their hero was Ahmad Shah Durani, and their 
attitude is, I think, typieal of that of other parts of India. 
Each race or community thinks first of its own capital, the 
Sikhs of Lahore, the Marathas of Poona, the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal of Dacca, and so on. Moreover, the 
memory of Delhi was not altogether a pleasant memory,for 
it was associated with recollections of unbridled ambition 
and of unrestricted and often tyrannical personal rule. 
My own impression is that the modern reputation of 
Delhi is largely of our own making, and rests partly on 
the recollection of the famous siege in the time of the 
Mutiny which made Delhi a household word in England, 
and partly on its selection on three separate occasions 05 
the site for a great Imperial assemblage or Durbar. 
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To turn now to the history of Delhi in our own time, 
it is hardly possible to speak of Delhi without some 
reference to the great events of the Mutiny; but as time 
is short I am afraid I must follow the example of one 
of our young essayists, the winner of the Medal, who 
dismisses the Mutiny in half a dozen lines with the 
remark “that the events of that time belong less to 
Delhi than to the general history of India”. I will only 
say this, that in the present perilous times we are able 
to appreciate as we probably never appreciated before 
the strained anxiety with which the people of England 
during those memorable summer months of 1857 awaited 
news of the great struggle at Delhi, on which for a time 
at least the fate of Northern India was depending, In 
our studies of the Mutiny, when we have been thrilled 
by the stories of the courage, endurance, and heroism 
displayed by Englishmen in those eventful months, 
I daresay many of us have sometimes wondered whether 
in these modern days of wealth and luxury our 


countrymen would again display the same qualities if 


they were put to the test. That doubt has for ever been 
set at rest by the splendid heroism of our troops on the 
plains of France and Flanders. It is also a legitimate 
source of pride and satisfaction, and a great tribute to 
the qualities of the British Raj, that to-day there are 
fighting with us in defence of the Empire, in the Persian 
Gulf, in Egypt, in the Dardanelles, and even in France, 
not only representatives of the same gallant races—the 
Sikhs, the Pathans, the Panjabi Muhammadans, and the 
Gurkhas—who shared with us the peril and the glory of 
the great siege of 1857, but also probably the descendants 
of many who then fought against us. 

During the last forty years Delhi has been the scene of 
three great pageants—Lord Lytton’s historic Assemblage 
in 1877, when Queen Victorin was proclaimed Empress 
of India; the Coronation Durbar of King Edward Vil, 
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which was held by Lord Curzon in 1903 in the presence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ; and King George's 
great Durbar in 1911. I was fortunate enough to be 
present at two of these Durbars. I attended Lord Lytton's 
Assemblage as a young officer of three years’ service, and 
as Foreign Secretary I was entrusted by Lord Curzon 
with the management of the Durbar of 1903. It 1s 
interesting to look back and note some of the contrasts 
between those three great assemblages, and the gradual 
crescendo of pomp and circumstance which they exhibited. 
For example, in the matter of locomotion Lord Lytton’s 
Durbar was largely a Durbar of horsemen. Only two 
railways had reached Delhi in 1877, and railway facilities 
elsewhere were small. Consequently most of the chiefs 
from Rajputana, Central India, and the Panjab came 
riding into Delhi at the head of their picturesque bodies 
of retainers just as they might have ridden to a Durbar 
in the old days of the Mughals. By 1903 Delhi hal 
already become a great railway centre, and both the 
chiefs and the heads of local governments came in 
gorgeous special trains and were able to bring with them 
their own splendid equipages. This Durbar was therefore 
largely a Durbar of special trains and carriages. At the 
1911 Durbar railways were even more in evidence, and, 
apart from the railways, it was markedly a Durbar of 
motor-cars, 

Another contrast was this, Lord Lytton’s Durbar was 
almost exclusively one of officials and chiefs, for the 
proclamation of the Imperial title mainly affected the 
Rulers of the Native States. Lord Curzon, on the other 
hand, at the Coronation Durbar, endeavoured to bring 
together representatives of all classes of the population 
from every part of India. Each local government was 
invited to bring with it as the guests of Government 
the leading men, British and Indian, of every community 
in their province. The design was to make the celebration 
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not only official but public, and those of us who were 
present will recall the magnificent success of Lord Curzon's 
great conception. The same procedure was followed in 
1911 to an even greater extent, and one of the most 
remarkable sights, I am told, was the enormous concourse 
of natives from the surrounding districts who flocked 
into Delhi to catch a glimpse of the King-Emperor, and 
who on the day of the Durbar crowded the great embank- 
ment which surrounded the Durbar area, The King's 
Assemblage of 1911 was in fact not only a Durbar tut 
& great popular festival, 

Perhaps the greatest contrast was in the attitude of 
the chiefs, In 1877 most of the chiefs were unacquainted 
with each other. They were old-fashioned and ultra- 
conservative, and they came together with some doubt 
and hesitation both as to their own position, and as to 
what might be the meaning of this novel assumption of 
the title of “Empress”, The question of the precedence 
of chiefs from different parts of India, who had never 
before met, presented apparently insuperable difficulty, 
for no chief was inclined to admit that any other was 
superior to himself, This difficulty was got over hy 
avoiding presentations and by Placing Lord Lytton alone 
in a central dais or kiosk, while the chiefs and hends of 
loral rovernments were seated together in the front row 
of a pavilion carefully shaped as the secment of a cirtle. 
of which the Viceroy’s dais was the centre. Thus everyone 
was equally distant from the Viceroy, and none could 
claim precedence over anyone else. In 1903 a ‘new 
generation of chiefs had arisen. Many knew English and 
had travelled in England, The precedence diffienlty Wis 
not absent owing to the fact that on this occasion all the 
chiefs were presented to the Viceroy and the Duke of 
Connaught. It was surmounted by dividing the great 
horseshoe in which the Durbar was held into blocks 


uccording to provinces, and all the chiefs of a province, 
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grent and small, came up to be presented together. It 
was found that within a province the chiefs had a 
recognized order of precedence among themselves, In 
1911 all difficulties appear to have been smoothed over 
by the enthusiastic devotion displayed to the person of 
the King-Emperor. 

The last great event in the history of Delhi is the 
transfer to that city of the capital of the Government of 
India. That was, and is still tosome extent, a controversial 
subject, and as this is a learned and not a political Society 
it would not be proper for me to express an opinion upon 
it, but I can give you the facts, The interesting point to 
hear in mind is that since the early days when the 
Governor of Bengal became the Governor-General and 
handed over the government of his provinces to Licutenant- 
Governors, the Government of India have had no distinct 
home of their own. As you know, their summer head- 
quarters have for many years been at Simla, where they 
reside alongside the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
In the winter they used to move to Calcutta, where they 
resided along with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
In 1911 it was decided to appoint again a Governor of 
Bengal of the same rank and status as the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras, and as it was not considered suitable 
that a Governor and the Viceroy should reside in the 
sume place, it was decided to move the winter capital 
of the Government of India to Delhi, the summer capital 
remaining at Simla as before. Now Delhi since the 
Mutiny has been a part of the Panjab Provinee. But on 
this oceasion, following the examples of Washington, and of 
Ottawa, and of Camberra in Anstralia, it was decided to 
include Delhi and a few miles of surrounding country in 
an enclave which should be under the direct administration 
of the Supreme Government, That has been done and the 
Government of India have ot last their own separate 
habitation outside the limits of any province, It is not, 
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of course, a very central position ; indeed, a glance at the 
* map will show that, if you take the whole of the Indian 
Empire including Burma, Calcutta is the more central 
place of the two. But whatever opinions we may hold ax 
to the general policy of the change of capital there is no 
doubt that to Delhi itself the move will be in unmixed 
gain. Instead of remaining, as it was when I went out to 
India, a somewhat derelict, rather uncared for, and half- 
forgotten city situated in a corner of & province (the 
Panjab), whose capital was elsewhere, it will become once 
again the centre of Indian administration. Weare building 
there an eighth city, not, you must remember, « native 
city, There is no intention, so far as I know, of removing 
the natives from their existing homes in the present city 
and its suburbs. What we are building, so I understand. 
is a sort of “ West End" or « Westminster” of the existing 
city, which will contain the great Government buildings, 
the houses of the officials, and the cantonment for the 
troops. There we may hope the genius of the architects, 
Mr. Lutyens and Mr, Baker. will succeed in raising 
buildings not unworthy to stand in proximity to the 
masterpieces of Shah Jahan, Under the fostering charge 
of the Supreme Government. provided, as in time it 
certainly will be, with all the alnenities and conveniences 
of modern civilization, with the chaos of its ancient ruins 
reduced to some sort of order and plan, and with its 
famous old buildings renovated and restored if necessary, 
or in any case preserved and guarded with jealous care. 
Delhi—in the cold weather—is likely to become in the 
future a paradise for the historian, the archeologist, and 
the sightseer. Nor will it be without attractions for 
the sportsman, and I am sure we shall all re-echo the 
hope so eloquently expressed in the telegram sent by 
the Princes of India to the King after his return: 
“that the historic change of capital may mark the 
beginning of a new era which will ensure greater 
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happiness, prosperity, and progress to all the peoples 
of India.” 

And now, Mr. Mettam, it is my pleasant duty to present 
you with the prize and the medal which you have won. 
The subject this year was a very difficult one, and in 
dealing with it your essay displays a general balance and 
restraint which have, I am sure, largely contributed to 
your success, I notice that two years ago Dr. Nairn, 
when speaking at one of these meetings, observed that 
while boys were ready to read the Indian history of the 
last 150 years, they found the tangled history of Hindu 
and Muhammadan dynasties dull and unpalatable. When 
therefore he heard that the subject this year was Della 
with its history, running back into the legendary past, he 
must have felt some qualms as to how his boys would 
face the test, and it must be a peculiar satisfaction to him 
to find that it is one of his own boys who has won the 
first prize. We all very heartily congratulate you, 
Mr. Mettam, and Merchant Taylors’ School on your 
siecess, ! 

Up to this year Merchant Taylors’ and Eton in the 
competition for the medal had tied with three wins each. 
This year, although Merchant Taylors’ had forged ahead, 
Eton has come in a very good second with an excellent 
essay by Mr. Lumley, and I have much pleasure in 
presenting you, Mr. Lumley, with your prize. You will 
be pleased to know that your essay was considered to be 
deserving of the medal if there had not been competition, 
and it indicates wide and careful reading. The third 
place is awarded to Mr, Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury, whom 
I congratulate on the prize he has won. I read this essay 
with much interest. Its fault, perhaps, is that there is 
not enough of it, but it has been rightly described as 
a lively and spirited attempt to define the place of Delhi 
in history. Mr. Warne, of Plymouth College, whose essay 
is placed fourth in order of merit and is also awarded 
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a prize, has unfortunately not been able to come here this 
afternoon, 

Tue Presipenr: We have all listened with keen 
appreciation to the remarks of Sir Hugh Barnes. We 
welcome in him one of the most distinguished members 
of the Indian Civil Service, to which Service India owes 
so much. It is partly due to the splendid work of that 
Service that we have the Indian Forces fighting our 
battles at this moment in France, in the Dardanelles, and 
elsewhere, Credit should also be given to the British 
officers of those regiments for the confidence with which 
they have inspired their men, and which has made it 
possible to transfer those men to scenes which were 
entirely novel to them. That remarkable confidence 
which, according to the testimony of all those at the 
Front, Indians showed in their officers, is a result of the 
humane way in which they deal with their troops, thereby 
setting up a contrast to the system prevalent amongst 
the Teutonic hordes now let loose on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I wish to compliment Dr, Nairn on the way in which 
Merchant Taylors’ School has emphasized the importance 
of historical study of India. If ever there was a time 
that we could appreciate the importance of the study of 
history it is now. When we come to the conditions of 
peace in this War—and I for one would not be so rash 
as to predict when that will be—the conditions of peace, 
as we know on the testimony of our own Ministers, 
will be based on the recognition of nationalities, The 
recognition of nationalities means very careful study of 
history, and this is especially so in the case of the 
Balkan countries, where various nationalities lately united 
against the common enemy. For the establishment of 
& permanent peace there we shall have to consult history 
to know with accuracy the limits which will have to be 
drawn in that country. As regards India, when our 
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commanders lead the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the 
Mahrattas, and the other races which are now fighting 
our battles, it is necessary to know something of the 
military history of India and of the various qualities of 
those troops to understand what is: going on, And if we 
wish to derive pleasure from the various accounts of their 
conduct in the field given in the newspapers it ¢an only 
be by having some knowledge of the characteristics of 
the parts of India from which they severally come. 
I entirely agree with Sir Hugh Barnes that India is 
rather a federation of provinces and states, each 
ossessing a distinct character, than a centralized empire 
governed from head-quarters. But there must be 
a central authority, and we may congratulate India upon 
the building of a new capital and the formation of the 
enclave. The question of selection of a new capital 1s 
liable in these days to be controversial, as we know 
from the discussions which have taken place in Australia, 
But in regard to the Indian transfer, while perfect 
harmony is not to be expected, everyone is agreed that 
for parts of Indin distant from Caleutta, such as Bombay, 
there is an advantage in the selection of Delhi, since the 
shortening of distance will enable more people therefrom 
to get access to the Central Government. Distinguished 
administrators here this afternoon will agree with me 
that it is very desirable that in dealings with the 
Government of India there should be opportunities: of 
verbal communieation, rather than the endless corre- 
spondence which encumbers the archives of both the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 

As we have met for the presentation of the Pubhe 
School Medal, we cannot fail to allude to the patriotism 
and bravery which have been shown by so many of the 
hoys who have just passed throngh them, The roll of 
honour which is being kept by each of these schools will 
appeal to future generations of boys to show their 
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gratitude for what their predecessors have done, and wil] 
stimulate them to emulate in the arts of peace the spirit 
they have shown in the arts of war. In reference to the 
Medal scheme, I need not go over its history. We began 
in 1904, and we are now in 1915, I hope the competition 
next year—I will not say be better in quality, for I think 
the winning essays we have had are very good, but will 
elicit more essays, I trust that the Head Masters of other 
schools will follow the example of the Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors, and will enter into the lists, Otherwise 
I should almost be afraid that the Medal will become the 
monopoly of Merchant Taylors'—and even in the view of 
Dr. Nairn that is not desirable. | hope the prize-winners 
to-day will continue to study Indian history ; that they 
will take an interest in modern Indian developments, 
and that if any of them £0 out to India in the Civil 
Service they will have careers as eminent as that of 
Sir Hugh Barnes: and I am sure they will not forget 
in after life, wherever they may he, the ceremony of 
this day. 

Mr. E. Woonery, Master of the Merchant Taylors 
Company, spoke of the extreme value of the teaching 
of Indian history from the standpoint of our Imperial 
responsibilities, Such study tended to a due sense of 
proportion, and there could be no greater fallacy than 
that as the study of histery related to people of the past 
it was of no use in meeting the problems of the present, 
day. As Master of the Company which looked npon 
Merchant Taylors’ School with affectionate regard, he 
wished to say how extremely proud they were that 
Mettam had added to the laurels of the school ly 
carrying off this prize, 
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PRESENTATION OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, M.P,, Secretary of State for 
India, who was accompanied by Mrs. Chamberlain, 
received the President, Officers, and Council of the Society 
at the India Office on the afternoon of June 15, and 
kindly presented the Triennial Gold Medal to Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis (Hon. D.D. Heidelberg, LL.D. St. Andrews, 
Ph.D. Halle-Wittemberg, Litt.D. Dublin) and her sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, the holder of like degrees. 
Mr. Cuamerrnain said: The Royal Asiatic Society 
have done me the honour, +1 virtue of the office I hold, 
to ask me to present their Triennial Gold Medal to 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, whom we welcome here 
to-day. I say it is in virtue of my office, for you will 
readily understand that I am not an expert in the studies 
«1 which these ladies have done such remarkable work. 
I feel that it is something of a disadvantage that some- 
one better acquainted with those studies, and more in 
a position to judge of his own knowledge of their value, 
and therefore to appreciate the achievernents of these 
ladies at their full worth, should not make the presentation 
this afternoon. But I gladly join with the Society in 
doing honour to the recipients of the Gold Medal, which 
js awarded once in three years and may truthfully be 
anid to be the blue ribbon of Oriental research. It has 
been awarded in the past to men of high distinction in 
this field of activity. To mention only the most recent 
names, it was received in 1912 by Dr. Fleet for Indian 
epigraphy, in 1909 by Sir George Grierson for languages 
and philology of India, and in 1906 by the Rey. Dr. G. U. 
Pope for Dravidian scholarship. On this oceasion it is 
conferred upon Mrs, Lewis and Mrs, Gibson jointly for 
their labours in Syriac and Arabic research, and for their 
remarkable achievements thereim. Mrs. Lewis is known 
to the world of Orientalists by her many volumes of 
studies published in conjunction with her sister under 
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the titles Studia Sinuitien, and Horm Semitiow, She 
discovered the Sinaitie palimpsest containing the most, 
ancient Syriac text of the Gospels, a discovery of the 
highest importance for the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, and her edition of this MS., with English 
introduction and notes. published in 1910 is the most 
complete and valuable that has yet appeared, In con- 
junction with her sister she has also produced the best 
edition of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, based on 
two MSS. discovered by herself, in addition to those 
whereon the editions of previous editors had been founded. 
In the two series of works to which I have alread 
referred, there are numeroys texts in Syriac and Arabic 
illustrative of Christian antiquities, catalogues of MSS. 
and facsimiles of value for the history of paleography, 
The latest discovery of Mrs. Lewis—Leaves from three 
Ancient Qurans, possibly pre-Othmeanic—published last 
year, is of importance for the history of Islam, and adda inh 
Some respects anew field of achievement to her already 
very considerable studies, Mrs. Gibson has also made 
many valuable contributions to Oriental literature, notably 
her edition of the Commentaries of tehodad of Merv in 
Syriae cond English, published in 1811. I have been 
curious to know how these ladies were drawn to these: 
studies, which have led to such valuable results. I am 
told that a journey to Egypt led them to desire to become 
acquainted with the language spoken there, and that that 
first led them to the stud y of Arabic, Ag we know, they 
subsequently extended their investigations to a wider 
field. I think we may congratulate ourselves that ao 
many years ago they made their journey to Egypt, and 
may heartily congratulate them on the stcess which has 
attended their labours elsewhere, J now have the honour 
to present the Medal to them, 

Mrs. Lewis: My Chamberlain and Lord Reay, 1 can 
hardly express my gratitude to you and to the Council 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society for the great honour which 
you have conferred on me and my sister in the bestowal 
of this Medal. It is an honour which we could never 
have imagined coming to us, And I find it diffleult to 
know in what way I have deserved it. When I think 
of certain recipients of this Medal; of the only two whom 
I have personally known—Sir George Grierson and. the 
late Professor Cowell—I can see that it needs no know- 
ledge of Indian languages to understand the great 
importance of their work; and in the case of Professor 
Cowell it had effeets which cannot be recorded on paper. 
In my ease, the importance of my work lies more in the 
value of the MSS. I have discovered than in anything 
I have ever written about them. The most important 
of these is certainly the Sinaitic palimpsest, and I cannot 
help recalling one of its readings in St, Luke's Gospel, 
where we are usually told that when we have done our 
very best we ought still to say that we are “unprotitable 
servants". The Sinaitic palimpsest leaves out the word 
: unprofitable” and if only one other very old MS. could 
be found which corroborates this, we should have a good 
reason for thinking that it was never spoken and that 
it is an interpolation, so that we do not really need to 
talk about ourselves as unprofitable. I do not know what 
my Puritan ancestors would say to my presumption for 
thinking so, but I really believe that there is nothing in 
our Lord's teaching contrary to the view that even very 
humble work may he very profitable indeed. I ean only 
add that I am extremely grateful for this unexpected 
pleasure and honour, and I am the more grateful that 
you have associated my dear sister with me therein. 
Mrs. Ginson: I thank you most heartily for the honour 
you do me in associating me with my sister in this signal 
award, I came into this world os a supplement to her, 
and have always recognized that it was mine to take 
a second place. But you will agree with me that it is 
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better to be second in a good cause than to be first in 
au bad one. The great joy I have had in my studies is 
fittingly symbolized by this Gold Medal, the line of the 
shape of which has no end in this world, and I verily 
believe will have no end in any other world. 

Lorp Reay: Mr, Chamberlain, I rise to move a very 
eordial vote of thanks to you for,having so kindly consented 
to present the Medal on this very auspicious.oceasion. It 
is also a very remarkable oceasion, as this is the first time 
that the Medal has been given to any lady, and also the 
first time that two scholars have received it jointly, and 
those scholars are twin sisters, Iam sure that the Royal 
Asiatic Society could not have made a better selection. 
The Council of the Society were absolutely unanimous 
about the bestowal of the Medal, and I hope that Mrs, Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson will be encouraged by the award to go 
on in the work of making important contributions to 
Oriental literature and research, to which they have 
devoted their lives. 

I have only to add that the Royal Asiatic Society has 
always maintained with this Office the most cordial 
relations, and T am sure that while you, sir, preside over 
the destinies of the India Office those relations will be 
even more cordial. It is of the utmost importance that 
India should be better known to our own people at home. 
The Journal of the Society is not intended for the man 
in the street, but it certainly does uphold the honour of 
English Orientalism, and I am happy to say that its 
exceptional value is recognized in all foreign countries. 
When we see what is being done for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in Paris, in Vienna, and in Berlin, it must 
be admitted that we in London are not exactly in the first 
line. But [am happy to say that the structural alterations 
at the London Institution in Finsbury Circus for the School 
of Oriental Studies will be completed in time forthe School 
to be established next January. | hope we may rely on 
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your support, Mr. Chamberlain, so that the School may 
be able to hold its own with all the similar institutions 
there are abroad. 

I must add what a pleasure it is to me to be in this 
Office to-day and to see you presiding over its destinies. 
It is always a pleasure to anybody who has come to my 
age to see the son of a yery distinguished father, with 
whom I had most friendly relationships, following in his 
steps and emulating his career, I hope you will be very 
euecessful in emulating it, and that you will long be 
presiding at the India Office, to face the very many 
anxious problems which will come up for solution in 
relation to India. I beg to move ® very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Secretary of State. 7 

Mr. Cuammerntais: IT thank you for your kind 
expressions. It is a great pleasure to take part in this 
little ceremony, and thus to make a first acquaintance 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. I am glad to hear of 
the good relations which have prevailed between this 
Office and the Society, and I hope that while I am here 
they will certainly not become Jess cordial than in the 
past. I shall view with very real sympathy the efforts 
which sare made to encourage Oriental studies in. this 
country, and to place Great Britain, as it should be, 
well in the forefront in that field of study and research. 
Lord Reay said that he hoped my influence would be 
used to enable the new School of Oriental Studies to hold 
its own. That phrase had ao rather ominous sound in my 
ears. As an old administrator I have noticed that it has 
often been followed later on by the presentation of a little 
bill, or at least a request for financial support. Well, 
I suppose a few days ago, before L took office, I should 
have said without hesitation that 1 thought our Govern- 
wwent—aindeed, all Governments in this country—had been 
slow to recognize their duty in regard to matters of that 
ind, Now that I have taken office I have hecome more 
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conservative, and I am reminded that in this Office I have 
the Couneil of India to control any desire on my part to 
spend money, But in spite of these things I may say 
that the work of the institute will have my sympathy, 
and that on proper cause being shown we in this Office 
may be able to afford it further support. 
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JAHIZ OF BASRA TO AL-FATH IBN KHAQAN' ON 
THE “EXPLOITS OF THE TURKS AND THE 
ARMY OF THE KHALIFATE IN GENERAL" 


Rr C, T. HARLEY WALKER 


PREFACE 

THE treatise of Jahiz, of which a translation is piven 
in the following pages, was published at Leyden in 
1903 by Brill. The editor was Van Vioten. But he 
died before completing the work; it was continued and 
sent to the press by de Goeje. Since then another edition 
has appeared at Cairo from the “ Matba’a al-Tagaddum ” 
by Muhammad Effendi al-Sasy al-Maghriby, I have 
used the Cairene edition for my translation. In the 
Leyden edition there are two other opuscula (rasial) 
besides the one translated here, namely those entitled 
“The Boast of Black People over White” and “The 
forming of Squares and Circles”. In the Cairene edition 
there are eleven rasa’il in all, including the three of the 
t Al-Path b. Khigin. A Turk, wazir to Mutawakkil, together with 
whom he was assassinated, He was tho patron of the poet Buhtary. 
For his devotion to literature Yaqat in the Dictionary of Learned Men 

compares him to Jahiz himaelf and to Ismi‘tl b. Ishaq. 

TRAS. 1915, 41 
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Leyden edition, the titles of the remainder being as 
follows :— 


The Envious Man and the Object of his Envy. 

The Superiority of Speech to Silence. 

The Praise of Merchants and the Blame of the Work of 
Government, 

Love and Women. 

Keeping One's Promise, 

Exposition of the Practices of the “ Faction". 

Gradations of the Competent, 


A long account of Jahiz appears in faqit's Dictionary 
of Learned Men, recently edited by Professor Margoliouth 
in the series of the Gibb Memorial Committee. His full 
name was ‘Amr b. Bahr b. Mahbib Abu ‘Uthman al-Jahiz. 
He was born in 150 and died in 255 a.n. Yaqit speaks 
in the highest terms of his attainments, and relates 
a number of stories to show how eminent a person he 
must have been. He records, for instance, that a non-Arab 
onee expressed an opinion ranking Jahiz with ‘Umar the 
Pious Khalif and Hasan of Basra as the three greatest 
men among the Arabs, each in virtue of his own special 
qualities, a sufficiently high compliment, 

He was devoted to literature ; and his works deal with 
a very wide range of subjects. Several of the topics 
discussed in the following pages were further handled 
by Jahiz in separate treatises, e.g. those on the claims 
of Qahtin and ‘Adnin, on the equalization of Aral 
and non-Arab, on polo (dati 65), on the Imamate. 
and on passive resistance (i jly.!| wks). There is 
a section about Khorasin in the Book of Misers, Jahiz 
refers to several of these treatises in the preface to his 
Zoology ; and there is a long list of them at the end of 
the article in Yaqit. Being a client himself, our author 
was naturally disposed to represent that class of the 
community in the most favourable light. 
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He was an eminent theologian, among his works being 
one on “The True and False Prophet”, and one against 
Christianity. As the founder of a particular sect of 
Mu‘tazelites he has a place in the standard work of 
Shahrastany. 

It may be gathered from what follows that he occupied 
a high position at the Court of Baghdad, He addresses 
this risala on the Turks to Fath b. Khaqin the wazir, 
His book on rhetoric was sent to the famous Qady Abu 
Du'ad, the Zoology to Abu Du'id’s opponent Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdulmalik al-Ziyat, both works being handsomely 
recognized. At the end of his life Jahix suffered from 
paralysis. 

The numbers in square brackets refer to the pages in 
the Cairene edition, 

In conclusion, I have to express my best thanks to 
Professor Margolionth for originally suggesting the under- 
taking of this work, and for the time and care which he 
has since bestowed on supervising it. But for such 
assistance it could not have attained its present shape. 
I have also to thank the Royal Asiatic Society for 
accepting the work for publication. 


LETTER I 

In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
God is the Giver of every favour. 

God direct you according to orthodoxy and assist you 
to thankfulness; and prosper you and your handiwork ; 
and make us and you persons, who speak justice and do 
it and prefer it, even to enduring inconveniences that it 
may involve; and whose portion thereof is not merely 
deseribing it and knowing it, but also encouraging others 
to it and devoting themselves to it, and removing the veil 
from it and bringing it to its owners and patiently securing 
that it shall not go to others, and persevering in realizing 
it among them, For God, Highly Exalted, did not instruct 
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the people that they might be knowers only and not 
doers. But He instructed them in order that they might 
act, and gave them enlightenment, that they might be 
pious. And people seek enlightenment for fear of falling 
into calamities and tumbling headlong into the abyss of 
destruction; and for love of salety from ruin and for 
eager quest of what is profitable they put up with the 
burden of the task of acquiring knowledge and hurry to 
the annoyance of endurance, And because there are few 
that know and many that prescribe remedies, the ancients 
said: “ More know than describe, and more describe than 
do.” And the reason why there are so tnany descriptions 
and so few things described is that the reward of the 
work is to come, whereas the endurance of the labour is 
immediate, 

And indeed I was delizhted at your loyal obedience to 
your superior and your zealous administration of the 
affairs of your Khalif, and the care with which you guard 
against any defect that enters in to mar his government, 
however slight, or that has attacked his authority, however 
insignificant; and against all that conflicts, though 
imperceptibly, with his pleasure, or thwarts his will, 
though without doing any serious mischief. And I admire 
your anxiety lest he should find that the inisinterpreter 
has a way to attack him, and the foe a handle against 
him [3]. For a ruler will be sure to find a revengeful 
misinterpreter, and someone who js angry because 
judgment has gone against him, and someone who 
complains becanse his decision has been corrected, and 
someone who has been stripped of his Possessions and is 
a keen critic, and someone who thinks his own counsel 
perfect, fond of vain talk in his discourse, strongly 
disposed to hate a straightforward course and to oppose 
the government; as though he were the public forager and 
the trustee of the inhabitants of the kingdom, and putting 
himself in the place of the watchers, and in the part of 
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observer of the Khalifs and Wazirs. He will not admit 
an excuse, although there may be clear ground for excuse; 
and he will not pause where there is room for uncertainty. 
And he will not allow that the man on the spot sees what 
the man who is absent does not, and that the proceedings 
of a policy cannot be understood exeept by knowledge of 
its provenance, or what 1s behind it except by a knowledge 
of what is before it. He will be sure to find some person 
who has suffered loss and resents it; some base person 
spoilt by favour; some complainant of delay, who has 
already received many times his due, and beeause of 
his ignorance of his worth and the narrowness of his 
imagination and his ingratitude he thinks that what is 
still due to him is greater, and that he ought justly to 
receive more; and he will find persons asking for more, 
who, if the Sultan were to take back his benefits formerly 
shown towards them and favours bestowed on them, would 
deserve such treatment and be receiving their due, having 
heen deceived by length of respite and rendered insolent 
by length of leisure. And he will find the mstigator 
of rebellion, insignificant in the community, but leader 
of a faction, loud in tumult, who has been banished 
hy His Majesty the Sultan, whose bentness has. been 
straightened by discipline, and who has been justly 
humiliated by the law; and in consequence is wroth, 
never feeling ought but disgust, only happy [4] if he is 
making mischief, never resting except in the gratification 
of his desires; the friend of none save every lying 
inischief-maker, seditious, suspicious. He 1s sure to find 
the greedy man, in whom there is no good, and the foolish 
man, in whom there is no profit, who wants to be made 
the equal of the competent, and to be exalted above the 
champions because of something once done by him, and 
some service rendered by someone else ; and he is not one 
af those who increase old with new; and he does not 
trouble about the obliteration of honour. And he cannot 
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distinguish between the reward of the earners and care of 
the sons of benefactors. And how can a man know the 
difference between the client's right and the reward for 
active duty * when he does not know the degrees of justice 
in its gradations, and does not distinguish between the 
degrees of what is worthless in their proportions ? 

Then you have shown me thereby how you began with 
yourself in magnifying your chief and preserving the 
exploits of the helpers of your Khalif, And you protected 
yourself by protecting his adherents and speaking in 
support of his friends, And you may render the best 
possible assistance, if God will, in enforcing obedience and 
in conducting the administration for the good and assisting 
the people of the truth. And I infer from what I have 
seen of the great vigilance of your attention and your 
abundantly solicitous care, and your inquiry into the 
affairs of foes and your investigations into the exploits of 
friends, that what is visible of your honest advice is 
a mere trifle by the side of what is hidden of your 
sincerity. And may God grant His Khalif the benefit of 
your services and favour us and you with His love, And 
may He preserve us from speaking what is false and the 
approach of vanity. Verily He is to he praised and 
magnitied, He does what He will. 

Now you mentioned—God preserve you—that you 
have sat with miscellaneous Specimens of the troops of the 
Khalifate and with a number of the sons of the eause and 
elders of the nobility of the faction? and with mature 

' This is an allusion to the és US LAs, oF as it is also. called 
Hh ria) us w=A. which Lane explains as follows: “That whereof 
the observance is obligatory on the collentive bexly of the Maslin, sel, 
in consequence of the observance thereof by some, becames of no force 
in reapect of the rest." Ch. Shirizy Tanbith, ed. Juynboll, p. 287 
Abe OES ai a lol acs ae 45 oll 

prrtal 5 


"| The sons of the cause.” These are the supporters of the ‘Abbasid 
claims. ** The faction,” ie. the “Alids. aie eee eal 
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members of the Court and with men having a reputation 
for loyalty and religious sincerity rather than for loyalty 
out of hope or fear. And a man from among that 
company and a follower of that society extemporized 
freely in speech and monopolized the conversation like one 
who is proud of himself. And, indeed, he had not [6] 
consulted their spokesinen nor waited for their orators. 
And he uttered paradoxes and rushed wildly on to words 
and asserted that the army of the Khalifate consists to-day 
of five divisions, those of Khorasan, of the Turks, of the 
Clients, of the Arabs, and of the Banawys'; and he was full 
of praise and thanks to God for His goodness and His 
benefits and all His favours and gracious dealings and 
for the inclusiveness of His good providence and the 
generosity of His bounty in associating im a common 
obedience men of these diverse dispositions and various 
classes and different inclinations, And you opposed this 
man in his rash statement and hardy assertion most 
vigorously, in that he made these divisions and classthed 
these elements and severed their genealogies and sundered 
their classes and separated between their pedigrees. And 
you denied what he said, and objected most strongly. And 
you expressed an opinion that they were not other than 
united, or nearly united, And you said, I maintain that 
the Khorasany and the Turk are akin, and that they come 
from a single region, and that the case of those Easterns 
and the matter of that region is the same and not different, 
and elosely connected not divided. And if their roots are 
not firmly fixed in the same stem, yet they resemble one 
another, And the borders of the countries which include 
them, even if not identical, correspond. And in the 
aggregate they are all Khorasanys, though particular 
clans are distinguished by particular characteristics and 
discriminated in certain respects, And you expressed an 


1 The Banawys. These were immigrant barbarians living in Arabia 
Felix. 
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opinion that the difference between Turk and Khorasiny 
is not so great as that between Arab and non-Arab or 
Greek and Slay or Negro and Abyssinian, not to mention 
[6] other more dissimilar cases, But the difference is like 
that between the Meccan and the Medinite, the nomad and 
the villager, the man of the plain and the man of the 
mountain, And it is like that between the Ta'ite! of the 
plains and the Ta'ite of the mountains, or as one might 
speak of the Hudhaylites? as the Kurds of the Arabs. 
And it is like the difference between one who resides in 
the bed of the valley and one who resides on the slope and 
between one who resides on the high ground and one who 
resides on the low ground. And you assert that even if 
these differ in some of their idioms and are unlike in some 
of their characteristics, even so diffor the highest tribe of 
Tamim? and the lowest of Qays,* and the incorrect 
Hawazin® from the correct Hijazites ; these differences, 
dcnin, for the most part are similar to those between 
Hlimyar and the provinces of Yemen, 

And with the variety of idiom goes that of physiognomy 
and temperament and character. Yet all the same they 
are all pure Arabs of unmixed blood, in no sense hybrids. 
And they are not so widely different as the B. Qahtain and 
the B,*Adnin® in consequence of God's stamping on them 
differentiation by particular characteristics, and the 
Almichty's apportioning to the folk of each valley their 
own stature and physiognomy and temperament and 
speech, And if you say,“ How, then, are their children all 
Arabs, considering the differences between their fathers ?” 

) A northern tribe dwelling in Tayma and the surrounding district, 

* A tribe to the south-east of Mecca. 

* A tribe between Basra and Yerniima, 

* A tribe bordering on Tamim, 

* A tribe in the neighbourhood of Medina. 

* Qahtlin and ‘Adnin were the reputed ancestors of all the Arab 
tribes. ‘Adniin was supposed to be the descendant of Istna ‘tl (Ishmael) 
and Abraham. To “Adnan belonged the so-called immi 
(Musta'riba), to Qohtan the tribes of Yemen, 
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we reply, “Since the Arabs are all one tribe, having 
the same country and language and characteristics and 
pride and patriotism and temperament and disposition, 
and were cast one mould and after one pattern, the 
sections are all alike and the elements resemble each 
other, so that this became a greater similarity than 
certain forms of blood-relationship in respect of general 
and particular and agreement and disagreement: so that 
they are judged to be essentially alike in style” [7], And 
these relations produced yet others, in virtue of which 
endogamy was introduced! And the whole of ‘Adniin 
were averse to intermarriage with the B. Ishaq, Ishaq 
being brother to Isma‘il, while they approved all along of 
intermarriage with the B, Qahtan, Qahtin being son of 
‘Abir, And in the agreement of the two Arab divisions to 
intermarry with each other, but to exelude from inter- 
marriage all other nations from Kisra downwards, there is 
evidence that they are agreed about their origin, and these 
theories take with them the place of the closest [attested] 
relationship And you assert that he wanted disintegra- 
tion and disruption into nations, while you wanted identity 
and association. And you assert also that the Banawy is 
a Khorasany, and that the genealogy of the sons is that of 
their fathers, And what the fathers have done nobly and 
the grandfathers have wrought excellently in days of yore 
constitutes the dignity of the sons. And that the clients 
are more like the Arabs and are nearer to them and in 
closer contact with them, because the Law treats the 
clients as Arabs in many respects, because they are Arabs 
for legal claims for the purposes of blood-money and for 
inheritance, And this is the sense of the saying of the 
Blessed Prophet, “The client of the people is one of 
themselves. And association of clientship is like 

lie. there exists greater identity between different tribes than 
between certain members of one family. 


2 }«. to bean Arab is the same as to be an actun) cousin ; ** wanted 
disintegration . . .,” i.e. wanted to establish diversity. 
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association of kindred.” And analozously the ally of 
the tribe belongs to them and is reckoned with them. 
And Akhnas b. Sharif, a man of Thaqif, and similarly 
Ya'lé b. Munya, a man of B. al-Ady, and Khalid b. ‘Urfata, 
aman of ‘Udhra came to belong to Quraysh.' And on that 
reckoning of descent it is forbidden to bestow alms on the 
clients of the B. Hashim? For the Blessed Prophet in 
the matter of immunity and purification assigned them the 
status of their patrons. And on that aceount the Blessed 
Prophet gave precedence to the B. ‘Abdi’! Muttalib 
over the B. ‘Abdi Shams :3 although their connexions 
are equally honourable and they trace their descent 
from. one line, owing to their precedence in alliance 
and their services that are agreed. And the Blessed 
One said, “Ours is the best horseman among the 
Arabs, ‘Ukkisha b, Muhsin.” And Dorir b. al-Azar 
al-Asady said, “Is he [8] one of us, O Apostle of God 7” 
“No,” replied the Prophet, “he is one of us by right of 
confederacy.”* And so he made the confederate of the 
people one of them, as he made the people's sister's son 
one of them. Then you assert that these Turks became 
associated with the people in this genealory, and came to 
belong to the Arabs for this cause, together with the fine 
disposition which distinguishes thom and the noble 


* Al-Akhnas, ete. All three wore contemporaries of the Prophet. 
Ya'la b, Munya was an important authority on the early history of 
Islam. Hoe was appointed # commander in Ai. I, 

* Having one-fifth of the booty the Prophiee’s family did not need alms. 

* The pedigree ia a5 follows :— 

‘Abd Manaf 
| 


in Reon 
Mish "Abd Shama 
| | 
*Abdu-l- Muttalib, Umayada. 
Etandfiather of the Prophet. weer 2 


* Dordr is mentioned in the Dictionary of the Contemporaries of the 
Prophet as having dwelt at Kufa. According to the same authority 
‘Ukkisha was present at Badr ond way a confederate of the EB. ‘Abd 
Shame, 
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character which has been given them, Moreover, the 
alliance of the Turks was made with the kernel of 
Quraysh and the choice part of ‘Abdi'l-Manaf and the 
honourable part of Hashim; and Hishim is to Quraysh as 
the bridle on a horse’s cheek and the necklace on the full 
breast of a girl. And it is as the concealed jewel and 
the pure gold and as the yolk of an egg and the eve in the 
head and the breath in the body, and as the prominent 
features and the camel's hump and the china clay and the 
vleaming pearl and as green meadows and as red gold. 
So they have become associated with the Arabs in their 
cenealogy and with the clients in their connexion ; and 
they have surpassed them with such a unique superiority, 
that none other attains to it, however excellent, and no 
dignity exceeds it, however eminent, and no glory, however 
ancient. 

And you assert that the kinship was close and not 
distant. And on account of that nearness of kinship 
they render help and assistance and obedience and advice 
and devotion to the Khalifs and Imims. And you 
mention that he stated the sum-total of the claims to 
distinction of these races and the generality of the virtues 
of these tribes, and that he put it altogether and classified 
and summed it up and explained it, but that he forgot 
to mention the Turks and did not allude to them and 
kept silence about them and gave no account of them, as 
he did about the claims of every other tribe and the 
pretensions of every other clan. 


The Case for Khorasin 
And he mentioned that the Khorasiny says: We are 
chieftains and the sons of chieftains; we are nobles and 
the sons of nobles. And we provided the ‘Abbasid 
missionaries, before nobility could be displayed or high 
qualities made known (9), and before there was contending 
for superiority and public assertion and uncovering the 
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veil and ceasing to conceal dissent for fear of the 
consequences.’ And it was through us that the kingdom 
of our foes ceased from its place, and the kingdom of our 
friends was established in its dignity. And besides that 
there is all we have suffered in being killed and exiled 
and slaughtered with sword and spear. And we have 
been cleft with iron swords and punished in various Ways. 
And by our means God has healed the afflicted heart and 
accomplished His vengeance. And ours are the twelve 
nobles and the seventy chiefs. And we are the Men of 
the Moat? and the sons of the Men of the Moat, and 
the Peers and the sons of the Peers, And to us belong 
those that make tents of camel's hair, and that discharge 
far arrows of the nim-tree. And to us belongs the 
completion of the conquest of Harrin and the people 
of Jiiratin® And to us belong the Shouters and the 
Freemen. And we have conquered the lands and killed 
the people and destroyed the foe in every valley. And 
we are the people of this dynasty and the missionaries 
of this claim and the root of this tree; and from our 
direction blows this wind. And there are two kinds 
of Helpers. Al-Aws and Al-Khazraj* helped the 

' Ch Qur'iin, Sura iii. In Umoayad times jt was dangerous to be 
a ‘Alid or “Abbdisid. 

7 i.e. a8 good as those who fought for the Prophet at the Battle of 
the Moat, an. 5. The “peers” are the champions at Badr accepted 
by the Meceans. The “twelve nobles and seventy chiefs” are an 
allusion to the negotiations of the Prophet with the people of Yathrib 
preceding the fight. At the first ‘Aqaba (b. Ishiq, p, 288) the Prophet 
appointed each of the twelve, who swore allegiance to him, nagib, over 
his own tribe for the purpose of converting them. They were all Ansir, 
one of them being “Ubida kb. Samit, The seventy (actually seventy- 
three) chiefs were similarly appointed to promote the cause of the 
Prophet in Yathrib at the second ‘Aqaba (by, Ishiq. p, 305). 

* Emend as follows :— 
WE pel ler ly ba oF ey Ll CY ory dente 
yscm (whence  ~<|) being a field tent of camel's hair, JGratan 
being a place in Ispahin, 

* The two tribes of Yathrib, 
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Blessed Prophet in early times; and the people of 
Khorasin helped his successors in Inter times. This is 
how our fathers brought us up and how we bring up 
our children, That is the only ancestry we acknowledge 
and the only religion we profess. Then we have only 
one way of life and a system of ordinances with 
which we associate no other. We profess devotion to 
the house of the Prophet and practise it strictly, and 
kill according to its ordinances and die professing it; 
our badge is familiar, and our uniform is well known. 
And we are the people of the black standards and of 
trustworthy traditions and attested narratives.' And we 
are they that assail the towns of the tyrants and with- 
draw sovereignty from the hands of the unjust. In us 
history goes back and traditions are sound. And in 
a tradition there is a description of those who shall 
conquer ‘Amorium* and gain victory over it and kill its 
warriors and enslave its offspring, as follows: “Their hair 
is that of women, and their clothing is that of monks.” 

And the fact confirmed the prophecy, and the witness 
of the eye verified the report. And we are they who 
have been mentioned, and whose services were mentioned 
by the chief of the Imaéms and by the father of the ten 
Khalifs, Muhammad b. ‘Aly? when he wanted tosend [10] 
propagandists to the countries and to distribute his 
purty in the towns, in that he said: “As for Basra 
and its territory, it has been won by ‘Uthman and 
his adherents* And there are only a few of our party 

1 Trustworthy traditions, ic. a definite body of Sunna a4 opposed to 
the secret tradition of the Shi'y party. ‘People of trustworthy 
traditions,” i.¢. people referred to in such traditions. The ‘black 
standards" refers to a tradition of the Mahdy. Cf. b. Mijah, ii, 20%. 
Black was the colour of the ‘Abbasids, white of the Umayads, red of 
the Khawé&rij, green of the “Alids, 

1‘ Amorium, conquered by Mu'tasim in war against Byzantiom 225 a. 1. 

2 Father of [brahim the Imim, Saifih and Mangdir, 

‘ ‘The death of the “ pious Khalif" ‘Uthmin was a standing example 


of “ passive resistance”. CE b. Fagth in BibL Geogr. Ar., ed. de Gooje, 
v, dL. 
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there. And as for Kufa and its territory, it has heen 
won by “Aly and his party. And there are only a few of 
our party there. And as for Syria, it is of the party 
of the B. Marwan! and the family of Abu Sufyan. And 
as for the Arabian peninsula, they are Harirys, Shurat,? 
and open rebels. But you must look to this part of the 
East. For there are trusty bosoms and rallant hearts 
not to be corrupted by evil desires or infected by diseases 
or implicated in heresy, though they are angry and 
revengeful. There is number and equipment and pre- 
paration and courage.” Then he said: “And I regard 
the quarter of the dawning of the day as the most 
propitious.”* So we were the best force for the best 
Imim, and confirmed his Opinion about us and established 
his counsel and justified his insight. And he ssid on 
another occasion: “ This business of ours js Eastern and 
not Western, of the front not of the rear; and it will 
arise like the sun and spread over the countries like the 
daylight, till it reaches as far as one can walk, and 
extends as far as a camel ean trot.” 

They said: “And we killed the Sabsahiya and the 
Daliqiya and the Dhakwaniya and the Rashidiya. And 
we are also the‘ folk of the Moat’ in the days of Nasr 
b, Sayyar and b. Judi‘ the Kirmany and Shayban b. Salma 
the Khiirijy. And we are the companions of Nubdta 
b, Hanzala and ‘Amir b. Dobiira and of b. Hubayra* And 

‘ B, Marwan, ete., ie. the Umayads, 

* Hardrys, a group of Khawarij, from Hariira, a village near Kufa, 
where they assembled. Shurit, i.e. those who buy Paradise with their 
Oe Kunaine of the day,” This is also a reference to Tradition. 

* Sahsahiva, ete., the final helpers of Marwin, “ ‘The Asa," when 
the Umayads were overthrown in a.m, 132. Nasr b. Sayyiir was the 
governor of Khorasin under Marwan, when Abu Muslim raised the 
standard of revolt in the name of the ‘“Abbisids, Nasr b, Sayyir at 
that time had his hands full in dealing with b, Judi‘ the Kirminy and 
Shaybin the Hardry leader, who succeeded Al-Dahhik on loader of the 
Khawirij. Nubita b, Hanzala and ‘Amir b, Dobira were generals of 


Marwan afainst “Abdullah b, Mu‘aiwiya at Kuta in 127 an. b, Hubayra 
was a general of Marwin, who fought the Khawarij in “‘Iniq. 
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ours is old and new, the beginning and the end of the 
‘Abbasid movement. And from us came the slayer of 
Marwan. We are people who have bodies and bulk and 
scalps and skulls; and our shoulders are broad and our 
foreheads wide and our hair coarse and our arms long. 
And we exeel in the male offspring of our marriages, 
and our marriages are the most fertile, and few are the 
feeble and weak ond diseased among them. And our 
women are prolific and excel in sinews and strength. 
And our frames are well used to bearing arms, and our 
shoes most fill the eyes, And we increase most rapidly 
and are most numerous and better equipped than other 
tribes, And even if Yagug and Magug were to vie in 
multitude with those of us that dwell beyond the river, 
our men would be superior to them in number. And in 
strength and [11] vigour after ‘Ad and Thamid and 
‘Amaleg and the Can‘inites there is not the like of our 
strength and vigour, And if the horses of the land and 
the riders of all the horses of high breed were gathered 
together for one race, we should be more numerous and 
more awe-inspiring. And when you saw our retinues and 
our horsemen and our flags, that none but ourselves carry, 
you would know that the only reason why we were 
created is the overthrow of dynasties and loyalty to the 
Khalifs and support of the government. And even if the 
people of Tibet and the men of Zabaj‘ and the cavalry of 
India and the horses of Constantinople were to attack 
us, commanded by Hashim b. Ishtakhanj,* they would be 
compelled to throw down their arms and flee into the 
towns. And we have beards and are patient, mighty 
in prudence and skill and profoundly intelligent, and we 
keep far from® levity, And we are unlike the army of 

' According to Viiqiit, GeograpAical Dictionary, an island at the extreme 
east of India between India and China. 

* Rebel commander of oavalry in Africa in a.m. 152. Tabary, iii, 369. 

7 Emend oe for i 
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Syria and those who attack women and violate all that 
is sacred.’~ And we are o folk that keep faith and have 
self-control, And we combine moderation and contentment 
and patience in rendering service and mobilizing, when 
the danger is far away. And we have drums that strike 
terror into the foe and large banners; and we possess 
eoats of mail and bells and epaulettes and long hair and 
twisted sheaths and curled moustaches and muslin caps 
and Shilry steeds. And the axe and the battle-axe is 
on our pack saddles, and the daggers are at our waists. 
And we know how to hang up our swords and to sit 
elegantly on our horses’ backs. And we have shouts that 
make pregnant women deliver prematurely. And there 
is not [12] in the world any wonderful craft of culture 
and wisdom and science and engineering and music and 
workmanship and law and tradition, in which Khorasan 
has been concerned, but she has beaten the experts and 
surpassed the savants. And we make armour of felt, and 
have stirrups and breastplates, And we possess among 
our institutions fdr training and practice and preparation 
for war and training and practice in driving back the foe 
and attacking him with the spear, and in turning back 
our horses after flight, such games as ‘Daibbiq’ and 
leaping on our steeds, when young; and polo, when 
grown up. Then we practise throwing at the bird at 
rest and at targets and at the bird of prey on the wing. 
So we deserve better to be preferred and have the better 
right to the first place.” 





The Case for the Arabs 
Then you said that he asserts that the Arab says that 
merit is earned by established relationship and inter- 
marriage and ancient association and obediente to parents 
and tribe, and by serviceable gratitude and adequate 


' Those who attack women, a reference to the excesses of the 
Khawarij. 
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eulocy, and by measured verse, which endures as long 
as time and shines like o star, and is recited, so long as 
men start on pilgrimage and the east wind blows and the 
olive is pressed, by prose and speech worthy to be handed 
down, and deseription of the origin of the dynasty and 
argument on behalf of its claims and perpetuating its 
exploits, since the non-Arabs are not used to this, and 
this is not related as known to any but the Arabs, And 
we join it for ourselves in o chain of rhymed verse, 
and we make it fast by preservation in the memory of 
the unlettered, who do not rely upon compiled books 
and lines on parchment. And we are a race accustomed 
to contend for the prize in dignity and to accept the 
arbitration of every satisfactory umpire or brave diviner-. 
We know the art of practising abuse ss well as of 
composing panegyrics. None keep their genealogies as 
carefully as we, none are more tenacious of their rights 
and strict in defining them, both in prose and verse, with 
tongue more penetrating than the spear and sharper than 
the sword, so much that we remind people of things of 
which the traces have grown faint and the record of which 
is worn away [13]. Now there is a distinction between 
fighting in respect of liking and disliking; and the man 
who is an hereditary defender of his rights beats the 
new-comer to it. And this is a department in which the 
home-born of ancient lineage surpass the young and 
fresh. And the avengers are two, the man of Sijistén 
and the man of Arabia. And whence come the majority 
of the ‘Abbasid generals if not from the pure Arabs and 
from the best part of this stock? For instance, Abu 
‘Abdi’l-Hamid Qahtaba b, Shabib the Ta‘ite, and Abu Nasr 
Malik b. al-Haytham the Khuazi‘ite, and Abu Muhammad 
Sulayman b. Kuthayr the Khusi'ite, and Abu Daad 
Khalid b. Ibrahim the Dhahlite, and Abu ‘Amr Lahiz b, 
Turayz the Muzanite, and Abu ‘Uyayna Musa b. Ka‘b 
the Muranite, and Abu Sahl al-Qaisim b. Mujashi' the 
JRAS. L910, 4a 
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Muzanite.! And who acted as generals ? None as did 
Malik b. Tawaf the Muzinite. And who was it that 
undertook the slaughter of Marwan, and who put to 
flight b, Hubayra, and who slew Dobéra, and who slew 
Nubata b. Hanzala, but those Arabs who followed the 
‘Abbasid proclamation and were the pure-blooded followers 
of the ruling dynasty? And who conquered Al-Sind, 
but Musa b. Ka‘bh, and who Africa, but Muhammad b. 
al-Ash‘ath 7” 


The Case for the Clients 


And you said that he said also, and the clients say: 
* We are the really loyal and the really affectionate; in 
us confidence may be reposed in time of adversity, And 
the weakness of the client below is what causes his 
atfectionateness ; for the honour of his patron redounds 
upon him, and his nobility increases the distinction of 
the client, whereas his obscurity diminishes the power 
of the client, And he would wish all the qualities of 
distinction were comprised in the patron, for the more 
grand and noble and conspicuous the patron is the nobler 
und more eminent 1s the client. And your elient is your 
most whole-hearted supporter and your truest friend and 
envies you least.” 

The Arabs reply, “There is no connexion like that 
of descent.” (Clients’ answer) “We have got a descent 
of which the Arabs approve and an ancestry in which 
the non-Arabs glory.” The Arabs say, “There are 
various kinds of patience.”* We reply: “The noblest of 
them all is that which keeps a man from revealing 
a secret. And for this noble quality there is none to 
compare with « client. And we have special rights to 

! Some of the eminent persons here referred to are mentioned by 
Tabary (ii, p. 1958) as oagtha appointed to carry on the “Abbisid 
propaganda in ‘Iriq by Muhammad b. ‘Aly in 100 4.0. For Lahiz b. 
Turayt, Tabary has Lihiz b, Qurayz. 

? io. the patience of an asi or a camel is not necessarily the best, 


” 
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audience, and are most courteous in our service. And 
besides being obedient [14] and obliging and sincere and 
well-intentioned, we serve our patrons as a son serves 
a father or as a father serves a grandfather. And they 
are most at home with their clients, and most confident 
in them, and most delighted in their competence. And 
Al-Mansiir and Muhammad b. ‘Aly! and ‘Aly b. ‘Abdillah 
used to treat their clients with especial confidence, 
generosity, and kindness, and did not despise the negroes 
because of their colour, or the mean because of their 
meanness, or the followers of a humble trade because 
of its degradation. And they used to bid their older 
children look after them, and cause them (clients) often 
to offer prayer at the funerals of many of their dead 
(patrons), and that in the presence of their uncles and of 
their cousins and brothers* And they used to remind 
each other of the kindness of the Blessed Apostle of 
God to Zayd b. Hiritha his client, in appointing him 
commander of the men of the B. Hishim at the battle 
of Mita and making him prince of any country he passed 
through, And they used to remind each other of his 
kindness to Osima son of Zayd—father and son alike 
his favourites *—in setting him over the chief of the 
Companions and oldest of the Helpers, And they used 
to remind each other of his beneficence to the rest of his 
clients, such as Abo Anasa and Shaqrin and various 
others.” And they say: “To us belongs the founder of 


i Mansir, ie. the Khalif. Muhammad b. ‘Aly, either the father of 
Mansir mentioned before or his brother imprisoned and slain at Harrin 
by Marwiin. 

® This is in contrast with what Khuda Bakhsh (tr. of Von Kremer, 
Confrifutions to the History of faamic Cirifization) saya (p. 79}—“' a client 
was not allowed to perform the funeral prayer over a deceased Muslim, 
ifan Arab was present, however distinguished the client might be.” 

* Zayd b. Hiritha, the Prophet's freedman and adopted son slain at 
Mata. His son Osima was confirmed in his command after the Prophet's 
death by Abu Bekr and sent to the Syrian border, a.m. 11. According 
to Tabary (i, 1165) Zayd was said to have been the first convert. 
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the empire, Abu Muslim ‘Abdu-'l-Rahman b. Muslim, and 
Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulaymin (now Abu Muslim was 
freedman of the mim), the hubs of imperial policy,’ who 
were responsible for the victory of the ‘Abbasids and the 
establishment of the new administration.” And they say: 
“To us belong, among the chiefs of the nobility, Abu 
Mansar, client of the Khuza‘a, and Abu-l-Hakam ‘Isa b. 
A‘yan, client of Khuzi‘a, and Abu Hamza ‘Amr b, A‘yan, 
client of Khuzi‘a, and Abu-l-Najm ‘Imrin b. Ismi‘ll, 
client of the family of Abu Mu‘it* And to us belong the 
exploits of the people of Khorasin and the éxplosin of 
the clients in the ‘Abbasid propaganda; and we belong 
to them and are reckoned among them and belong to 
their very selves, as no Moslem will dispute and none of 
the Faithful will deny; we served them in their riper 
years and carried them [15] on our shoulders in their 
childhood, Besides this we have the rights of foster- 
brotherhood and kinship and education in the same school 
and ventures on those fields, which no one has attained 
but only the fortunate and highly esteemed among kings. 
And we have shared with the Arab in his pride and with 
the Khorasiny in his glory and with the Banawy in his 
excellence. Then we attained a peculiar distinction in 
that, wherein they did not take part with us, and wherein 
they did not anticipate us. And,” say they, “ we are most 
like the subject population and nearest the characters of 
the multitude; and they are most at home with us, and 
rely most upon 1s, and desire most to meet us: and 
we are most compassionate towards them and most 
sympathetic, and we most nearly resemble them, And 
who is more worthy of choice and more fitted for 

' Abu Muslim was entrusted by Ibrahim the Imam with the Abbasid 
ropaganda. He spread the conspiracy in Khorasin and started the 
rebellion. Abu Salama, a client of the B, Haritha b, Kah, was the first 
Wazir of the firat ‘Abbasid Khalif Saffiih. 


1? Some of these nagiba again are mentioned in the list of Tabary 
(ii, 1358), 
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preference than he who possesses these qualities and in 
whom these characteristics are found 7” 


The Case for the Alma 

And you said: “He mentioned also that the Banawy 
said: ‘As for me, Khorasin is the root of my limeage ; 
and it is the origin of the royal family and the rising 
point of its propaganda; and from it this horn arose, 
this title sprang, this stream gushed forth, and this 
sea became wide, until the right was established and 
covered the horizon with its light, and brought healing 
from the ancient sickness and recovery from the 
incurable complaint and wealth from poverty and sight 
from blindness. And my branch is Baghdad; and 
that is the abode of the Khalif and rest after change ; 
and in it are the remnant of the men of the propa- 
ganda and the sons of the party of the Prophets 
family. And it is the Khorasin of ‘Trig, and the home 
of the Khalifate and the place of the material resources, 
And I am more firmly rooted in this government than 
my father, and more strongly attached! to it than my 
grandfather, and truer in my loyalty than the chent and 
the Arab, And we have besides, as cannot be denied, 
patience under the shade of the short swords and the 
long spears. And our warriors know how to grasp the 
necks of their foes, when the spears are shattered and 
the swords are broken. And we know how to stab with 
the knife and to meet [16] the dagger with our eyes, 
And we are the defenders of those who are surrounded 
and the sons of danger, and we are they that stand fast 
in the charge and show knowledge when tried. And we 
wear the bordered garments and the decorations of the 
forces and the ornament of the armies, and such as walk 
with the spear and ride between the lines; and we are 


' Emend laog3 for loo’. 
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the men of force and valour; moreover, we know how to 
scale the walls of cities and how to make a breach in 
them, and how to rush madly on to the blades of swords 
and the points of lances, and to shatter rocks and brenk 
spears in pieces. We are patient when wounded and 
when we have to drag along our armour under conditions 
which would cause the heart of the Arab to quake and 
the spirit of the Khorasiny to fail. Then, too, we are 
patient under punishment; when we are interrogated we 
ean adduce arguments. We have concentration of mind 
and clearness of eyesight; we are steadfast and unmoved 
by the rope between the two torture-planks!| And we 
are little inclined to submit to adversity and to give way 
when visitors are importunate and relatives and friends 
discard us. We know how to fight at the entrances of 
ditches and at the tops of bridges. We love! red death 
at the gates of the tunnel. We know how to repel the 
foe in a narrow pass, and how to endure battle in prison, 
Ask the Khulaydia about this, and the Katafia and the 
Bilalia and the Kharbia.? And we are doers of wondrous 
deeds and masters of nightly attacks, and know how to 
kill the people openly in the markets and streets, And 
we unite the charge and the steady combat. And we 
have long lances when we go on foot and short spears 
when we ride. And if we go into ambush we deal 
deadly decisive blows and are a deadly poison. Each one 
of us is equal to the commander of an army. We fight 
as bravely by night as by day, and in the water as on the 
land, and in the country as in the camp, We are most 
fearless and hardy ; we infest the roads more than any 
and penetrate the frontiers, with beauty of stature and 
fineness of form and long beards and good turbans and 
strong souls. We are men of daring and generosity, of 


! Emend ae! for oe 
* Khulaydia, ete. Dhavenot succeeded in identifying these references. 
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a writing and literature, of law and tradition. And ours is 
J Baghdad altogether; it is quiet [17] when we are quiet, ~~ 
and in motion when we are in motion. And on it depends 

a 


the whole world!: and to its sentiment the world becomes ee, 
conformed, so that its authority and power being such = i 
the whole world follows its lead. As the people of 
Baghdad, so are the people of the world; if Baghdad is 
turbulent and profligate, so is the world, Furthermore, ' Wl 
~~! we are the foster-brothers of the Khalifs and the neigh- 


— hours of the Wazirs. We were born in the courts ofour 
; kings, and under the wings of our Khalifs. We have A 
f received education from them, and we have imitated a 
—_ their manners. And we know none beside them. And i. 
; we are not called after any but them. And no one who 
aspired to their sovereignty was ever emboldened against = = 
a’ us, nor of those who were prepared to oppose them. So x 
who more deserves preference, and to whom is high i: 
station more justly due than to men possessed of such 
character and disposition 7°” + 
List oF some Uxcommon Worps occurrinG Ix Lerten LT 
Page i 7 
Cairenee edition, Word. Meaning. ‘ : ' 
11 oSG5 Epaulette. ; : ‘ 
, : - ols Kinds of axe. be 
“4 + “3 
~~ ) . 12 Gayle A Paine, al al 
_ BP, wi 
"1 12 witb Polo stick. < 
. 12 wl Target. -- 
' ° 
16 ule Two torture planks. - 
1 Ch thesaying, He who has not seen Baghdad has not seen the = 
world.” Quttu-'l-Qulab, p. 249. | a 
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him as noble as they are in disposition, and as proud and 
as vigorous to the utmost point of Arabic nobility and 
excellence and dignity and pre-eminence. And God made 
that a proof of his apostleship and token of his prophetic 
mission, And he had the best of rights to be reckoned 
an Arab, and the highest claim to the honour of that noble 
race. And just as Blessed Abraham was reckoned the 
father of those whom he did not beget, so the Banawy is 
a Khorasiny by descent, and the client is an Arab in 
respect of legal status and blood-money. And if we had 
been aware of the fact that Zayd was only the illegitimate 
son of ‘Amr, we should have refused to acknowledge him 
as the son of ‘Amr, although we were quite sure that 
Zayd and no one else was his natural father. And as 
the Blessed Prophet constituted his wives the mothers of 
the Faithful, although they did not bear them or give 
them suck—and according to some readings his wives 
are their mothers and he is their father, as he said, “the 
religion of Abraham your father"—(so the Banawy is 
a Khorasiny ond the client an Arab). And the wet- 
nurse and the stepmother acquire the status of mother: 
and the foster-father and the uncle that of father in the 
Book of God; for they are His servants and have to do 
as He pleases. And the Lord is able to make of His 
servants an Arab or a non-Arab, a Qurayshite or a negro, 
as He wills; just as He is able to make human beings 
male or female or hermaphrodite, according to His will 
and if He wills, He is able to take them out of any of 
those three classes and make them not-male, not-female. 
not-hermaphrodite, And so He created the angels, the 
noblest before God [20] of the whole creation. And He 
created Adam without assigning to him father or mother, 
but formed Him of clay and ascribed him to it: and Eve 
of the rib of Adam, and made her his wife and helpmeet, 
And He created ‘Isi without a male parent, and traced 
his descent from his mother, from whom He had created 
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him, And He created the Jinns from the scorching fire, 
and Adam from clay, and ‘Isa without a male parent, and 
the heaven from smoke, and the earth from water, and 
Ishaq from a barren woman: and He gave the power of 
speech to ‘Isi in the cradle, and He enabled Yahya to 
speak prophecy as a child, and He taught Sulayman the 
language of birds and the speech of ants; and He taught 
the Recording Angels all languages, so that they could 
write in any seript and speak any language; and He 
gave speech to the wolf of Uhbain b. Aws.' And the 
Faithful of all nations on entering Paradise, and likewise 
their children and those possessed, will converse in the 
language of Paradise the hour they enter it, without 
being taught to speak it, or inspired or prepared for a long 
time, or instructed. And why should the ignorant be 
amazed at Isma‘il'’s acquirement of the Arabie speech 
without any instruction from fathers or teaching from 
nurses? And this question is often put by a member of 
the Qahtany clan, who is ignorant about it, to a ‘Adnany ; 
and it presses more hardly on the Qahtainy. And the 
‘Adnany’s answer runs easily, comes out quickly, and is 
plausible, to the effect that the B. Qahtan makes no claim 
that Qahtin was a prophet, so that God should give him 
a miraculous power of speech. And as for the way In 
which God Almighty disposed of the people in that 
respect, it is the same as what He did with the clay of 
the earth in making some of it gold and some of 1t copper 
and some of it lead and some of it bronze and some of it 
iron and some of it dust and some of it potter's clay, 
and likewise sulphate of iron and red clay and arsenic 
and litharge and brimstone and sandaric and oxide of 

! Mentioned in the Dictionary of the Contemporarica of the Prophet, 
He was pasturing sheep near Medina, when a wolf approached and 
attacked one of the sheep. Uhbin shouted to scare away the wolf, and 
the wolf sat upon its tailand spoke to him. A variant account attributed 
this story to another Uhbin, 

t ‘Adnan wasa prophet. Hence it is not surprising that God should 
have taught him a supernataral language like Arabic. 
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zine and salts of ammonia and mareassite and magnet, 
and who can [21] enumerate the varieties of precious 
stones of the earth and the varieties of minerals? And 
if my account of the matter is correct, then the Banawy 
is a Khorasiny and if the Khorasainy is a client, and the 
client is an Arab, then the Khorasiny and the Banawy 
and the client and the Arab all come to be a single class, 
And that is tantamount to saying that the points of 
agreement between them preponderate over the points 
of difference. In fact, in importance and dignity and 
lineage they are on the same footing; so the Turks are 
Khorasinys and clients of the Khalifs, strictly speaking ; 
and the dignity of the Turks is credited to the whole 
community, and their honour enhances that of the whole 
community. And if all of the forees knew this, their 
pride would have abated, and their ill-feeling would have 
vanished, and their hatred would have departed. The 
cause of grievance would have been abolished. and 
nothing would have remained but that mutual rivalry 
and emulation which invariably remains between those 
connected by kinship, business, and neighbourhood, More- 
over, mutual assistance and good feeling among relatives 
and connexions and associates is more far-reaching and 
eommon than bickering and dissension. And in the 
desire for mutual protection and the need for mutual 
defence certain particular clans of the Badawin join 
together in forming and quitting their encampments, 
And those who abandon their comrades are in a minority, 
and those who help their cousins are in a majority, And 
those who are content with their neighbours’ prosperity 
and desire it to continue and inerease are more numerous 
than those who desire it to be endangered, and endeavour 
to bring about its interruption and cessation. And there 
is no doubt that in the weakening of one's neighbour 
through rivalry and sedition one sinks from greatness 
to obscurity; and the world will never be qnite pure and 
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free from corruption and disaster till all [22] differences 
vanish and its inhabitants meet with equal treatment, 
and its folk are able to realize their longings; for such 
a condition belongs to the heaven of reward, not to the 
earth of toil. 
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LETTER III 


In the Name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

This is a letter which I wrote in the days of 
Al-Mu‘tasim billah (may he prosper in-the favour of 
God), but it never reached him for certain causes, which 
it would take too long to explain, and therefore I have 
not taken the trouble to indicate, I wished my writing 
to be moderate in character and just in mode, and not 
to be marred by indiscriminate praise of some and 
indiscriminate abuse of others, For a book of that 
sort has a large element of falsehood and exaggeration, 
being founded on prejudice ; and its sentiments are the 
utterance of antipathy or favouritism. And eulogy is most 
advantageous to him that utters it, and profitable to him 
upon whom it is bestowed, and most lasting in its effects, 
and pleasantest to remember, if it is true and accords with 
the obvious circumstances of him to whom it is addressed 
and fits them, so that the person who is expressing and 
describing merely points to and calls attention to the 
object of his description. And in my opinion, if it is not 
possible to mention the virtues of the Turks without also 
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mentioning the vices of all the other contingents, then 
it is better to refrain from mentioning any of them, and 
more prudent to desist from composing this book, And 
a laudatory reference to many of these tribes would not 
compensate for a little depreciatory reference to some of 
them. For paying compliments to the majority is a work 
of supererogation, whereas attacking the few is of the 
nature of transgression of duty. And a little keeping 
of the law is more profitable to us than a great deal of 
self-imposed additional piety. And all people have 
a certain number of faults and a certain amount of 
blemishes; the superiority of one over the other consists 
in a greater number of virtues and a smaller number of 
faults. For, indeed, the possession of every virtue and 
freedom from every defect, great and small, manifest 
and unseen, this is an impossible ideal. As Nabigha 
says [23]': 

“You do not spare the friend in whom you correct no 
irregularity; what man is there who is free from 
fault?” 

And Harish al-Sa'‘dy says : 

“T have @ friend whoze friendship is like the days of my 
life, whose vicissitudes assume difforent colours towards 
me. If there is one quality in him that calls forth 
my censure and aversion, there is another quality 
which appeals to me, and against which [have nothing 
to say.” 

And Bashshar says: 


“If you go on finding fault with your friend about 
everything you will never meet anybody that you will 


1 Of the poets quoted here three are mentioned in Guidi's Index to the 
Aghiny. Nabigha is probably N. al-Dhubydny, the famous poet of 
the court of Ghassin. Another Nibigha is mentioned us having met 
the Prophet. A third, less eminent, was a poet in the time of the 
Unmayads. Bashshir composed satires against Mangir and Abu 
Muslim and Jarir. Muti‘ b. Tyas belonged to the time of the last. 
Umayads and the first ‘Abbasids. Harish al-Sa‘dy is mentioned in 
Viieqqit’s Geographical Dictionary. 
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not find fault with. So either live alone or associate 
with your brother on the understanding that he may 
sometimes commit a fault and sometimes avoid one. 
If you refuse to drink water with dust on it you must 
needs be thirsty. And what folk are always limpid 
to drink?" 

And Muti' b. Iyas al-Laythy says: 

“Tf you will only have as a friend one whose shoe never 
all his life slips you will not find him, however bard 
you try. And where is he whose like is not to be 
found? I have as my friend the man who forgives 
a fault and is content.” 

And Muhammad b. Sa‘id, a soldier, says : 

“T shall thank “Amr, if my death be delayed, for favours 
which are not grudged, however great they may be. 
He being a man, whose wealth is not hidden from his 
friend, and who makes no complaint when the shoe 
has slipped, saw my need, though hidden; and it wus 
a mote in his eye until that need was removed.” 

[24] And if diverse persons of the mixed multitude 
and critics from the mass of society see that that is 
a necessary part of morality and advantageous in life and 
businesslike, living as they do in a world in which right 
and wrong are combined, and weakness is varied with 
strength, then we may be sure about the chief Imam and 
the most excellent ruler, with his high birth and exalted 
character and perfection in kindness and knowledge and 
high standard of fortitude and resolution, with his ability 
and strength and excellence and nobility and the particular 
qualities of Divine guidance and immunity and help and 
effectual assistance, we may be sure, I say, that God Most 
High would not have given him the distinction of the 
Khalifate and granted him the crown of the Imamate 
and the highest and most satisfying favours and the most 
excellent and honourable nobility, and then made it the 
came thing to obey or disobey him as to obey or disobey 


o. &.. 
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God, if He had not also granted him to use merey and 
forgiveness, where they are appropriate, and to feign 
inadvertence to an extent impossible for anyone else, 
however excellent or kindly. And we will now say, 
premising this, “There is no power or strength but in 
God the Highly Exalted,” in what has reached wus 
regarding the Turks as follows. 

It was said by Muhammad b. al-Jahm and Thumima 
b. Ashras' and Al-Qisim b. Sayyir among an assembly of 
visitors to the house of the Khalif, that is the further 
audience chamber, as follows* Whilst Humayd hb, 
‘Abdulhamid was sitting there and with him Yakhshad 
al-Sughdy and Abu Shuja‘ Shabib b. Bakhar-Khuda of 
Balkh and Yahya b. Mu‘adh and men accounted proficient 
in the science of war, well tried of high rank, long versed 
in the endurance of the hard life of » soldier, a messenger 
from Al-Mamin came forth, and said to them: “The 
Commander of the Faithful says to you severally and 
jointly, that you are to write each one of you his opinion, 
stating the grounds of it, as to whether you would rather, 
each commander among you, if he had about him 
a number of trusty followers, that you should have to 
meet a hundred Turks or a hundred Khawarij." And 
altogether they said: [25] “We would rather meet 
a hundred Turks than a hundred Khawarij.” But Hamayd 
said nothing. Then when they had finished giving their 

' Muhammad b. al.Jahm was a poet of the time of Ma'miin. For the 
sect of the Jahmites see p, 605, 0.1. Thuomiima b, Ashras is classified 
by Shahrastiny like Jihiz himself among the Mu‘tuzilites, He was an 
authority of Tibary imprisoned by Rashid. Qisim b, Sayyir is 
mentioned in the Filrie (p, 164, 1. 24) na a secretary of state, Homayd 
b, *Abdulhamid was a general of Ma'min, who besieged Baghdad in 
202 a.u., when that city seceded to Ibrahim al-Mahdy. Yahya b. 


Mu ‘adh was sent by Rashid to suppress a rebellion in Syria in 101 a... 
The other two persons named here appear to be otherwise unknown. 


* The Zelx!| ne or public reception-room as distinguished from the 


ree 9 for grandees. Ci. Tabary on Muktadir in Kosegurten, 
Chr. Ar. 107, IL 4, 14. 
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reasons, the messenger said to Humayd: “The company 
have given their opinion; now do you give yours and 
write it, so that there may be something to be urged for 
you or against you.” He said: “I would rather meet 
a hundred Khawarij; for I have found that the qualities 
in which the Kharijy excels the whole fighting force are 
not brought to perfection in the Kharijy as they are in 
the Turk ; for the Turk excels the Khirijy as much as the 
Kharijy excels the rest of the fighting force. Then the 
Turk is distinguished from the Kharijy by the possession 
of virtues which the Khiarijy can make no claim to 
Moreover, these strong points in the Turk as 
compared with the Kharijy make him a finer and more 
efficient soldier than he is by virtue of those other 
qualities which he and the Kharijy more or less share.” 
Then Humayd said: “The strong point in which the 
Khawiarij surpass the rest is their steady vehemence at 
the outset, the impetus by which they attain their 
objective and procure what they hopefor. Secondly, they 
endure long night journeys patiently in the saddle, so that 
the population of the district they attack do not notice 
them; then they make a sudden attack on them, and rout 
them, and leave them like meat drying on the planks, and 
then off they hurry out of their sight, before they can 
recover their breath, at such « rate, their victims would 
never suppose it possible to traverse so great a distance 
in so short a time. Thirdly, the Khawiarij are popularly 
reputed to overtake those whom they pursue and to 
outstrip those who pursue them. Fourthly, their baggage 
is light and their provisions are few, they lead the horses 
and ride mules. And if need require, they migrate in 
a night [26] from one country to another. And they are 
people who, when they set out on a campaign, do not leave 
great wealth behind them nor tree-clad orchards nor 
plastered houses nor estates nor plantations nor buxom 
maidservants. They have nothing to be plundered and 
nas, 1D1S. 4 
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have nothing valuable with them, so that the troops 
should be anxious to engage them in battle. They are 
just like the birds, that make no store nor are anxious for 
the morrow ; in every land they can get water and food 
for their sustenance, And if they do not find it in one 
country, their wings make distance of no account to them 
and rough ground as easy as smooth. So with the 
Khawarij. They have no difficulty in getting food and 
provender ; and if they should tind it difficult, then their 
camels and mules and horses, the lightness of their 
equipment, and their capacity for riding long in the saddle 
make it easy for them to get something to eat and to 
replenish their supplies. And fifthly, if the kings send 
a number of troops against them, to match them in force 
and equipment and military capacity, they cannot do so: 
for a hundred regular troops are no match for a hundred 
Khawarij. And if they strengthen their forces and double 
the number of them, they are too heavily equipped to 
pursue them, or to escape if pursued by them. And if the 
Kharijy wishes toapproach to skirmish with their outposts 
or surprise their force or plunder them, he does so relying 
on his chance of seizing the opportunity and finding out 
the weak point and being able to get off, if there is any 
danger. And if he wishes he makes a surprise attack, so 
as to put them im disorder or cut them off in detail. 
These,” said Humayd, “are their exploits, these are the 
qualities, which make commanders hate to encounter them.” 
And Qasim b, Sayyar said: “ And there is yet another 
quality, which puts fear into the heart and undoes it, and 
weakens resolution and corrupts it [27]. It is, that the 
armies and national troops hear the comparisons that the 
people make of the Khawérij. For instance, the verse— 
‘If the stingy, niggardly in hospitality, sees his cuest, he is 
to him like the armed Azraqy."' 

' The Aziiriq were a sect of Khawirij named from the founder Abu 
Rashid Nafi' b, al-Azraq. He went from Basra to Persia and Kirman 
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And again— 


‘Many o friend's heart changes from loyalty, just os the 
sword blunts in the hand of a heretic.’ 


And again— 


‘ions are easier to meet than he is, when the cry of the 
Kharijy keeps off sleep at eventide.’” 


After these further remarks of Qasim b. Sayyiar, 
Hlumayd continued as follows: “In the first onset the 
Turks are preferable, more concentrated, more prudent. 
For the Turk, being sure in his onset and firm in his 
purpose and single-minded and not distracted, has 
accustomed his beast not to swerve aside, and if he makes 
it swerve aside, to run for all it is worth in the direction 
he intends time and again; otherwise he does not leave 
his course or stop its galloping. And his one desire ts 
to break it of caprice, and from being overwhelmed with 
panic after a bold beginning owing to the terror of 
meeting the foe and love of life. For when he knows 
that he has trained his beast to such a pitch as not to 
swerve and only to consent to move freely with him to 
perform some dangerous mancuvre between the ranks, 
he does not begin the attack till he knows exactly what 
he is about and has found a weak spot. And his one aim 
is to make himself like a beast driven into a corner, which 
if it has chosen to fight does not abandon its struggle or 
relax its strength, but puis away all thoughts of fight 
and inclination to withdraw, 


in the time of ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr. They said that “Aly was on 
unbeliever and that b, Muljam was blessed in Qur. Sur. ii, 203. They 
killed the wives and children of those who did not accept their tenets, 
Ci. Letter I above, p. 646, n. 1. An account of them is to be found in 
Shahrastiny and b, Haz. 

1 aie, This is a reference to the principle of the Khawirij, first 


‘ 
formulated at the battle of Siffin, that the decision belongs tofiod alone, 
not to arbitrators like ‘Abdullah b, ‘Abbis appointed by ‘Aly. 
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“And the Kharijy relies upon his lances, but the Turks 
are as good with their lances as the Khawarij; and if 
a thousand Turkish horsemen charge and discharyve 
a thousand arrows [28] all at once, they prostrate a thousand 
men; and there is no other army which can charge as 
well. The Khawirij and Badawin, however, are of little 
account, as far as the department of mounted archers 
goes. But the Turk can shoot beasts and birds, targets 
on spears and human beings, quarry crouching on the 
ground, figures set up and birds on the wing. And while 
he shoots, he will let his beast go at full gallop backwards 
or forwards, right or left, up or down hill. And he can 
shoot ten arrows before the Kharijy can put one arrow 
on his bow-string. And he can ride his horse with 
downward sweep from a mountain or down below 
inside a ravine at a greater speed than a Khirijy can 
accomplish on level ground. And the Turk has four eves, 
two in front and two at the back of his head. The 
Khirijy fails in following up a war, the Khorasiiny in 
beginning it; and the failure of the Khorasiny troops 
is as follows: they charge at the beginning of the 
engagement, and if they are repulsed (lit. retrace their 
steps) they take to flight, and often they return to the 
fray, and that only when the hazard of the engagement 
is over and the foe are no longer keen on the conflict. 
But if the Khawérij retreat, they retreat for good, and 
never think of returning to the fray after retreat, save 
ona very few occasions. As for the Turks, they do not 
wheel like the Khorasinys; and if they do turn their 
backs, they are to be feared as much as deadly poison and 
sudden death ; for their arrows hit the mark as much 
when they are retreating as when they are advancing, 
And one cannot be sure of not being caught by their lass 
or having one’s horses caught and their riders seized in 
the same motion. And in the whole of history none have 
escaped their lasso save Al-Muhallab hb, Abu Sufra and 
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Al-Huraysh b. Hilal and ‘Abbad b. al-Husayn.! And 
sometimes they east their lasso with some other design ; 
and if they do not take their victim with them, he is 
made to think [29] in his ignorance that it is only the 
stupidity of the Turk and his own sagacity. 

“ Again, they have taught their horsemen to carry two 
or three bows and strings to match them. And the Turk 
has with him on his raid all that he needs for himself, his 
armour, his beast, and the harness of his beast. And his 
patience for continuing in the saddle and for gomg on 
without stopping and for long night journeys and for 
crossing a country 1s most hemacicnble. And for one 
thing the horses of the Khawirij have not the staying 
capacity of those of the Turks. The Kharijy is not good 
at tending his horse, possessing only the knowledge of an 
average horseman in this respect. The Turk is most 
skilled in veterinary science and knows exactly how to 
make his horse fit for the work he wants to get out of 
it by breaking it in, having bred it and reared it himself 
as w foal; it follows him if he calls it, and it trots behind 
him if he is riding. He has trained it in these respects 
so thoroughly that the horse knows him as well as it 
understands ‘ Ajdam’, or the camel and the mule and the 
ass understands the cries by which they are ordinarily 
addressed, as well as a madman understands his nickname 
or a child his real name. And supposing at the end of 

a Turk’s life one were to number his days, it would be 
st that he had spent longer time sitting upon his 
beast than he had spent sitting upon the earth, The 
Turk rides a stallion or a mare, and goes forth on 


1 Al-Muhallab b. Abu Sufra is frequently mentioned in the Admal of 
Mubarrad, Shohrastiny mentions that be fought the Aziriq for 
nineteen years till the time of Al-Hajjij. Huraysh b. Hilal is mentioned 
in connexion with Muhallab in the Kdmif of Mubarrad (ed. Wright, 
pp. 630, 631) a8 fighting against the Khawirij. The same author 
(p. 196, L 18) says of ‘Abbad that he was accounted by Muhallab his 
bravest officer, 
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a peaceful or a warlike expedition, far in pursuit of rame 
or for any other reason, with his mare and her colts 
following. If he cannot hunt human beings, he hunts 
wild beasts; and if he cannot get them and wants some- 
thing to eat, he bleeds one of his beasts: and if he is 
thirsty he milks one of his mares: and if he lets one 
of them rest, he changes to another without dismounting. 
And there is no one else but is injured by a merely meat 
diet; and his beast in like manner is satisfied with herbs 
and grass and trees without being shaded from the sun or 
protected against the cold [30]. And as for patience in 
the saddle, if the frontiersman and the postal service men 
and the eunuchs! and the Khawiarij united their prowess 
in a single individual, they would not yet attain to the 
standard of a single Turk. And the Turk keeps with 
him to the end of his journey only the thoroughbreds 
among his horses. And the horse, which the Turk kills 
by wearing it out and will not take for his raiding 
expedition, is such as the Kharijy horse cannot keep up 
with and any beast from Tokharistin cannot accompany 
for long. And if he were to accompany a Kharijy, he 
would have to exhaust his efforts, before the Kharijy 
horse had lost its first freshness, And the Turk is groom 
and horseman, and trainer and seller of horses anil 
veterinary surgeon and rider. And one single Turk is as 
good as a whole staff. And if a Turk is advancing 
along with an army composed of some other contingent, 
where the rest go 10 miles he goes 20: for he goes off 
alone to right and left of the troop climbing the tops 
‘of the hills and descending to the lowest points of the 
valleys in search of game: and in doing this he shoots 
at everything that creeps or runs or flies or falls. 

“And again, the Turk does not march like other people 
at all, and does not proceed at all in a straight line, And 


* The Eunochs are mentioned in the Zoology of Jahiz as fierce enemies 
of Byzantium, 
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further, if the morning march is long and the journey is 
fatiguing and the halting-place is far and the day is half 
spent, and the men are very tired and distracted with 
weariness, and the comrades in the expedition are silent 
altogether, having such hard work as to be quite averse 
from conversation, and everything is cracked with the 
intense heat or frozen with the intense cold, and the 
hardiest person to endure long night journeys wishes that 
the earth could contract, and each time he sees a phantom 
or a token congratulates himself that he has come to the 
halting-place, and when the rider has come to it he 
dismounts, his legs apart as though he were suflering 
from a disease, groaning like a sick man, and consoling 
himself with groaning, and recovering himself by stretching 
his legs and lying down; in such circumstances as these 
the Turk, after going twice as far as the rest, though his 
shoulders are dead tired by constantly stretching them 
out, on seeing close by a wild ass or gazelle, or if they 
come in his way [31] a fox or hare, he rides at the end of 
his journey as well as he did at the beginning, so that you 
would never think that that was the man who had been 
doing that long and fatiguing march. And if the people 
have come to a gorge, along which they throng, or along 
a bridge, he claps his legs to his horse's belly and clears 
it: then he appears on the other side like o star at its 
rising. If they have reached o steep mountain side, he 
leaves the path and climbs up the mountain. Then he 
descends at a place too sheer to afford footing to an 
antelope; and you would think he was risking his life 
from what you see of his position; and if he were really 
risking his life all through, he would not have passed 
safely through such adventures repeatedly. 

“The Kharijy prides himself on overtaking those whom 
he pursues, and not being overtaken when he is pursued. 
The Turk does not need to eseape, because he is never 
pursued, nor does one attempt it. And who is there that 
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desires to obtain the impossible? Moreover, it is well- 
known that the standing feature of Khirijy prowess is 
their agreement in religion, and their conviction that 
fighting is religion; just as when we tind the Sijistiny 
and the Jazary and the Yemany and the Maghriby and 
the ‘Umany, and among them the Azraqy and the Nejdy! 
and the Ibidy and the Sufry and the Client and the 
Badawy and the non-Arab and the Arab and the slaves 
and the women and weavers and the husbandmen*—when 
we find all these fighting, various as their origins and 
localities, then we know that it is religion that brings 
them together in harmony for that purpose, in the same 
way as every cupper* on earth is sure to be fond of 
wine, of whatever race or land he be, and rag-dealers and 
fishmongers, slave-dealers and weavers in every land and 
of every race are the worst of God's creatures in trade 
and business, and we may thus know that such a character 
goes with such a trade and such a disposition with such 
a business, in so far as they develop on those lines all 
over the world. But we find that in their country the 
Turk does not fight for religion nor for interpretation of 
Scripture nor for sovereignty nor for taxes nor for 
patriotism nor for jealousy — unless his women are 
concerned—nor for defence of the home nor [$2] for 
wealth, but only for plunder, the choice being in his 
hand; and he fears no threat if he flees, hopes for no 


' Emend vs d=’ asin Van Vioten's edition for si. 

* This list is based on a cross division. The classes ore partly 
geographical (Sijistiny, Jazary, Yemiiny, Maghriby, ‘Umany, and 
Nejdy). Others are sects of the Khawiarij (Azraqy, Ibidy, Sufry). 
Others are based on social and political distinctions, Further in formation 
about the Khawirij is contained in Shahrastany and bh, Hazm. Tho 
latter speaks of Khawirijin Andalusia, For the Aziirig see note, p. Gt, 
above. The Ihddys still exist as a sect of ‘Umin and French Africa, 
They were the followers of ‘Abd Allah b, Thad, and appear in history 
from about au. 60 onwards. They were the moderate party among the 
Khawirij, For the Sufrys see b. Hazm, pp. 190, 191, vol. iv. 

* It is clear from Hariry, Mag. 47, that cuppers had a bad reputation, 
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promise if he behave gallantly. And such they are in 
their homes and in their forays and wars. And he is the 
pursuer, not the pursued, And a man such as that uses 
the superfluity of his strength, and has no need to exert 
himself. Moreover, nothing can withstand him, and none 
desires to oppose him. And what would you expect of 
such aman if he were constrained by hard circumstances 
or sense of honour or wrath or devoutness, or if anything 
occurred to him that is wont to occasion defensive war ? 
“The lance of the Kharijy is long and penetrating, that 
of the Turk is short and hollow. The short hollow 
weapons are more deadly in effect and lighter to carry. 
The non-Arabs use the long lances for infantry, and such 
lances are employed by the Abna in the entrance of 
trenches and defiles. The Abni do not compete with the 
Turks and Khorasinys in this respect. For the practice 
of the Abna is lancing in trenches and detiles, And the 
Turks and Khorasanys are cavalry and mounted troops. 
And it is on cavalry and mounted troops that armies 
depend when they have to charge and retreat. And the 
horsemen can compress an army like a roll of papyrus,' 
or part it as the hair is parted. And the ambush and the 
skirmishers and the vanguard consist of none but their 
picked men, namely, the heroes of renowned engagements 
and great wars and famous victories. The troops of 
horse and squadrons consist only of such as these. From 
them are chosen the standard-bearers and banner-men, 
and drummers and those who wear coats of mail and bells. 
Dust and the neighing of horses is their element; they 
are used to chiding horses, to the rustle of the wind in 
their garments, to weapons, to the fall of the horse's hoof, 
to overtaking when they pursue, to eseaping when they 
are pursued, And the Blessed Prophet, in appointing 
a dowble share to mounted men in battle and only one 
share to infantry, showed that he thought mounted men 
1 Ch Qur, xxi, 104. 
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did double in the way of slaughter and conquest and 
plunder and taking of spoil. 

“Assuredly the Abné can fight exceptionally well in 
streets and prisons (clefts ?), [33] and in trenches and defiles, 
But infantry are always inferior, and ought to be subject 
to control and command. And their commander is himself 
mounted; and the commander of the cavalry must of 
necessity be mounted. And he that has grown accustomed 
to lancing and smiting and shooting on horseback, if 
compelled to do these things on foot, is better at protecting 
himself and his friends than a foot-soldier would be if he 
wanted to use his weapons on horseback, apart from the 
frequency with which they have to dismount and fight. 
The poet says: 

‘You could not dismount; but we dismounted. The true 

warrior is he that understands how to dismount.’ 

And Al-Dabby' said: ‘What is the use of my riding, 
if I do not dismount?’ And another says: ‘Many 
a grappler and dismounter!’ And (continued Humayd) - 
The only people on earth that has not suffered from 
divided. responsibility in war is the Turkish people. 
Indeed, they avoid doing this; for the objectionable 
result of divided command is seeret rivalry, mutual 
jealousy, and shirking responsibility. And when the 
Turks are drawn up in battle array, if there is a weak 
spot in the people opposing them they are all quick to note 
it and perceive it; and if there is no weak spot and there 
is nothing worth attacking in the enemy, and the Turks 
are in favour of departure, then the whole Turkish army 
are agreed on that point and see the justice of it, and 
with one steady mind and purpose they set about doing it 
all together. They are not addicted to quibbles or self- 
laudation or rivalry in poetie display, But their one 
concern is to accomplish the business they have in hand: 


' Usually the reforence is to the grammarian Mufaddal al-Dabby, who 
collected the Mufnidaltyat. He was probably earlier than Jahiz, being 
a contemporary of Mahdy, circ, 180. ; 
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and differences among them are reduced to a minimum. 
The Persians were wont to taunt the Arabs when they 
went out with divided command, as follows: ' Partnership 
in war, in a wife, and in command comes to the same 
thing. And what is your opinion about a people who 
ean be under divided command without being the worse 
for it? And how will they be if they unite?” ' 

When this speech was reported to Al-Mamin he 
said [34]: “ The Turks need no one to state the case for 
them after Humayd. He has had experience of both 
parties. He is a Khorasiny and an Arab. It is impossible 
to doubt his sincerity.” The incident was reported to 
Tahir b. al-Husayn,* “of the two right hands.” And he 
observed: “ How well Humayd has put the case! He has 
neither depreciated nor exaggerated.” This, then, is the 
opinion of the Khalif al-Ma'main on the decision of 
Humayd ; and this is how Tahir approved of it. 

I was informed by a Khorasiny or Sadusite * that he 
had heard Abu-'l-Bat‘ say as follows: “ What, alas! can 
I do with cavalry that gallop up and down hill in the 
dried-up watercourse, and can do on horseback what 
a dancer of Ubulla*® cannot do on the ground ?™ 

And Sa‘id b. ‘Uqba b. Salm al-Hani’y, a man skilled in 
the art of war, like his father, said as follows: ° The 
difference between us and the Turks is that the Turks 
hitherto have never raided any people whatever nor 
fought a pitehed battle nor attacked a foe, be they Arabs 
or foreigners, while sending an equal number to face 
them: and their one object is to secure themselves against 
their malice and mischief and compel them to abandon 
their enmity ; and if they refuse to be reconciled, but are 

1 Emend Vache for aul. 

5 Associated with Ma'man in his quarrel with Amin. 

2 An Arnb tribe. 

‘ Alu-'l-Bat was associated in command with Humayd b. ‘Abdalhamid 


in 201 s.H. 
> A city on the Tigris not far from Basra. 
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bent on war, then the guiding principle of their whole 
policy is to protect themselves and to occupy strong 
positions and to be on their guard against their opponents. 
That they should aspire or set their hearts upon tricking 
them and trying to inveigle them, it never enters into the 
minds of their foes that they should have any such 
intention, And you surely know their tactics whereby 
they enter cities through impregnable walls, and their 
skill in fording the River Balkh.” This is that Sadd who 
said: “If you are making war and there are only three of 
you, put one in reserve and another in ambush.” And 
many other dicta on war are attributed to him besides. 

He said: “My father told me he had heard Abu-'l- 
Khattab Yazid b. Qutada b. Du‘ama, the lawyer, repeat 
a saying of ‘Umar b. al-Khattaéb of blessed memory about: 
the Turks to the following effect : « They are a foe hard 
to pursue, yielding scant spoil’ [35], And a man of 
the Nejd said: ‘‘Umar Abu Zubayd al -Ta'y forbad 
a description to be given of a lion, because it was the 
sort of thing that increased the fear of the coward and 
the terror of the mind, diminishing the readiness of the 
hero. And what Abu Zubayd said of the lion is still 
more true of the Turk.” 

And Sa‘id said in conversation at that time: “A Turkish 
contingent had crossed the country of Abu Khuzaymea 
(that is to say, Hamza b. Adrak, the Kharijy) and the 
confines of Khorasin for some purpose. And Hamza was 
with the bulk of his troops. And he said to his com- 
panions: ‘ Let them move freely so long as they leave 
you alone, And do not oppose them, For it has been 
said: “ Keep off their tracks so long as they keep off your 
tracks.""" This is what Sa‘id b. ‘Ugqba* said and advised 
and related, And he was an Arab of Khorasiin, 

* Aba Zubayd al-Ta'y is mentioned ig the Admil of Mubarrad, 
26, 1. 10. 

* Ci. Aghdny, x, 105, 107; xviii, 205, 
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And Yazid b. Mazyad mentioned the encounter in which 
the Turk Dalaba killed Al-Walid b. Tarif, the Kharijy." 
And he said in one of his discourses relating to the Turks: 
“The Turk’'s body has no weight on the back of his horse; 
and if he walk on the ground his feet make no sound. 
And he can actually see behind his back what one of our 
horsemen could not see before his face. And he looks 
of one of our horsemen as prey and regards himself 
as a lynx; he regards him as a gazelle and himself as 
a hound. And verily if he were cast into the bottom of 
a well with his hands bound, even then his cunning would 
not desert him. And were it not that the lives of most 
of them are spent* near the mountain (ic. the mountain 
of Holowan)* and they chose to attack us, we should 
be long occupied with them.” One of his companions 
versified as follows :— 

“Suppose the world were brought to you as a gift; is it not 
sure at last to come to an end?” 
The Turk would rather obtain a maintenance by violent 
means than a kingdom freely ; he cannot enjoy his food at 
all unless he has got it by hunting or by plunder, And 
he is constantly on horseback,’ pursuer or pursued. 

Moreover, it was said by Thumima b, Ashras, who was 
as fond as Muhammad b, al-Jahm of talking about the 
Turks: “The Turk only fears what is really worthy of 
fear and never covets save what is worth coveting. He is 
never induced to desist from pursuit by anything short of 
despair, He does not leave [36] a small quarry till he 
reaches a larger one; and if he can secure both, he is not 
content with only one of them. What he cannot do well 

' Yarid b, Mazyad is mentioned in Guidi's Index to the Aghidny os 
belonging to the court of Hardin al-Rashid, and as being sent by him 
against Walid. 

*Emend 38) for wail. 

* Tn Traq between Baghdad and Hamadan. 


4 Emend 9 for s. 
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he cannot do at all. When he does a thing well you may 
be sure he understands it completely, and knows it inside 
out. He does not waste his energy in useless enterprises. 
He fears nothing for himself, If he did not need 
refreshment in sleep, he would never indulge in sleep; 
besides, when he is asleep he is half awake, and when he 
is supposed to be awake he never dozes. And if in their 
“part of the world there had been prophets and wise men 
in their country, and they had happened to think of such 
things and had had leisure to attend to them, they would 
have made you forget the learning of Basra and the 
wisdom of Greece and the industry of China.” Thumania 
also said: “ We were met on the Khorasan road by a Turk. 
We had with us an officer ready to risk himself and his men, 
And between us and the Turk there was a valley. The 
Turk challenged us to send one of our cavalry to meet him 
in single combat. And a champion was produced, as fine 
and thorough a soldier as I have ever seen, of splendid 
stature and physique; and the Turk managed to induce 
him to cross over to his side. They foucht for a time. 
And we only supposed that our friend would be equal to 
managing his opponent. Meanwhile he was getting 
further away from us. Soas they were thus engaged, the 
Turk retreated from him as though in fight. And when 
he did that, we thought our friend had rot the better of 
him, The horseman followed him, sure as we thought of | 
bringing us his head or bringing us the Tark himself tied 
to his horse. Then we saw nothing but that our comrade 
slipped from his horse and was separated fromit. Then the 
Turk dismounted, spoiled him, and killed him. Then he 
overtook his horse and took it along with him. Then 
alterwards I'saw the Turk taken prisoner to the house of 
Al-Fadl b. Sahl! And I said to him: ¢ How did you do 
that day, and how was it that you procrastinated with 
him, then he attacked you, then you retreated from him 
' Al-Fadl b, Sahl is associated with Ma'min (dghany, iii, 49). 
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as if in flight, then killed him?’ He replied: ‘If I had 
wanted to kill him when he crossed over he would have 
died in single combat. But I manceuvred so as to entice 
him away from his companions and get him to myself, 
with nothing to prevent me from taking his horse and his 
spoil.’ And this is how he detached the mounted man 
from the rest of the company and deluded him just as 
he liked [37]. I have spent some time as a prisoner in 
their hands, And I have never seen anything like their 
generosity and fine presents and graciousness.” This 
Thumama b. Ashras was an Arab. “And what. he says 
about the Turks is above suspicion. 

And I may tell you that I have seen something 
wonderful and surprising about them. I saw on one of 
the expeditions of Al-Ma’min two lines of cavalry on the 
two sides of the road near the house, a hundred Turks on 
the right side and a hundred of the other races on the 
left side. They were drawn up expecting the coming of 
Al-Ma'min. It was midday and very hot. And he 
came to them. And all the Turks were sitting on horse- 
back except three or four, And all the mixed troops 
had thrown themselves down on the ground except three 
or four, And I saidto a friend: “See what has happened 
to us.” Ican tell that Al-Mu'tasim knew very well what 
was about when he made them into a corps and took 
them into his service, 

Once I wanted to go to Al-Qatal,! the holy city, And 
I was going forth from Baghdad and saw some horsemen 
of Khorasan and Abna and other divisions of the army, 
a horse of whom had strayed, and they were in search of 
it mounted on blood beasts and not able to overtake it. 
And a ‘Turk passed along, not a distinguished or 
influential man among his people, riding on a sorry jade, 
while they were on blood horses, And the stray horse 


' On the Tigris. 
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came in his path; and he was quick to circumvent it, and 
admonished it. And the whole force stood still and looked 
on. And one of them who had despised that Turk said: 
“This, by your father, is the way to venture and expose 
yourself. A horse has nonplussed them: and they are 
the lions of the land. And this Turk, short as he is, and 
weak as is his beast, comes and wants to catch it.” And 
he had not tinished speaking when the Turk came up with 
the stray horse and gave it to its owners and went about 
his business, not expecting them to praise him or bless 
him. And he did not make out [38] that he had done 
anything remarkable or done them a favour. 

The Turks know not how to flatter or coax, they know 
nob how to practise hypocrisy or hack biting, pretence or 
slander, dishonesty or haughtiness on their acquaintance, 
or mischief on those that associate with them. They are 
strangers to heresy and not spoiled by ecaprice ; and they 
do not make property lawful by quibbles, Their fault 
which makes them most unpopular is their love of land 
and love of moving freely up and down the country and 
propensity for raiding and preoccupation with plunder, 
and the intensity of their attachment to it, besides their 
custom of dwelling on the experienced joy of successive 
victory, on the delight and frequency of their plunder, 
and their exploits in such deserts, and their return arain 
and again to the same prairies; and the fact that the 
excellence of their prowess does not become dulled from 
long-continued idleness, and that their courage is not 
exhausted by the course of time, And when one is 
skilled in any accomplishment he cannot be restrained 
from it; and when one hates a thing, one eseapes from 
it, And the reason why among non-Arabs they are so 
peculiarly patriotic is this, that in their constitution and 
in the component elements of their character, owing to 
the nature of their country, their soil, the similarity of 
their source, and the relationship of their tribes, there js 
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to be found what is unknown in the case of any other 
people. Do you not see that you may see a Basran and 
yet not be able to tell whether he is from Basra or Kufa, 
or a Meccan without being able to tell whether he is from 
Mecca or from Medina, or a Jabaly without being able to tell 
whether he isa Jabaly or a Khorasiny, or a Jazary without 
being able to tell whether he is a Jazary or a Syrian? But 
you are not likely to go wrong in the ease of a Turk, and 
do not require to employ the arts of the tracker and the 
detective nor to ask him his nationality. Their women 
are as unmistakable as their men; and their beasts are 
as distinctive as they are themselves. Such is the peculiar 
stamp which God has set upon this country and assigned 
to this soil: just as He has gathered the families of the 
earth and propagated them to the limit of their power 
and the full term of their extension, in accordance with 
their resources and their natural endowments and the 
faculties which God Almighty has bestowed specially on 
them, so as to be distinguished by possessing them. And 
when they come to the world of reward, that will be im 
accordance with the words of the [39] Qur'an: " We have 
crented them such as they are.”"' And so you see the 
Arabs and Badawin who have settled in Khorasin; and 
you do not distinguish between the man whose father 
settled in Farghana* and the natives of that country, nor 
see any difference between them in their red moustaches 
nor their rough skin nor their large necks nor their 
national costume. In all these four respects you can find 
no difference between the descendants of the settlers and 
the old inhabitants. 

Patriotism is common to all nations and prevails over 
all mankind. But it is peculiarly strong among the Turks, 
and counts for more among them owing to their mutual 
similarity and homogeneity of idiosynerasy. Do you 

! Qur'in, Suara Iwi, 3. 
* North of Kashgar. 
amas. 1915. 44 
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know the saying of Al-‘Abdy,! “God makes cities prosper 
by patriotism?" And B, al-Zubayr? said: “There ‘is 
nothing in people's lot that satisfies them more than their 
fatherland.” And ‘Umar b, al-Khattab said: "If it had 
not been for the differences in the inclinations of men, 
God would never have caused the countries of the world 
to be inhabited.” And Jum‘a al-Tyidia* said: “If it 
had not been for God Almighty ordaining that His 
servants should traverse the world, the valleys would not 
have contained them, and no provision would have 
satistied them.” 

Qutayba b. Muslim‘ spoke of the Turks as follows : 
“They are verily more strongly attached to their country 
than the camels.” For that animal yearns towards its 
native place, when (the camel) is in ‘Umin, south of Basra, 
and tramples down anything that stands in its way and 
penetrates every valley, so as to reach its home, along 
a road it has only traversed once before, and keeps on 
smelling and sniffing and following the best indications 
that its peculiar nature has endowed it with, until it 
reaches ibs resting-place, when that is as far off as Basra 
from ‘Uman. And that is why Qutayba used them as 
an illustration, 

The jealous regard for country and yearning after it 
and love for it is mentioned in the Qur'an and set down 
in its pages for all to read. But for the reasons that we 
have mentioned, patriotiam among the Turks is stronger 
and more ardent, And another thing, in spite of their 
steadfast purpose and exhausted resources, which induces 
them to return home; and that is the fact that the Turks 
[40] dislike town life and to remain stationary for a long 
time with few changes and migrations: and the basis 


' This name occurs in Guidi's Index and in the Anadh of Sam ‘iny early 
in the history of tradition, 

* For B. al-Zubayr see Guidi's Index. 

a For Jam's al-Tyidin Bee Fhealetephere ool NV iar" (eel. Cairo, 1K), p. aa. 

* Qutayba b, Muslim was sent to Khorasan in OO a.m. 
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of their constitution is mobility, nor are they given to 
a sedentary life. Their mental qualities are superior to 
their physical; they are energetic, enthusiastic, busy, 
intelligent, quick-witted. Satiety they are wont to 
regard as impossible, long remaining in the same place 
as folly, rest as a bond, contentment as lack of energy. 
And they think that to abandon raids is demoralizing, 
In the same strain are sayings of the Arabs, that of 
‘Abd Allah b. Wahab al-Rasiby,’ “ Love of ease produces 
weariness,” and the proverb “ He whose brain boils in the 
summer, his kettle boils in the winter”. And it was said 
by Aktham b. Sayfy*: “I should not like to be insured 
against everything in the world” He was asked why. 
And he said; “I fear I might get used to helplessness.” 
This is the explanation of the Turks’ homesickness and 
patriotism, And what still more induces them to roam 
and makes them inclined to return and adverse to staying 
where they are, is the fact that their commanders do not 
know how strong they are, and are imperfectly informed 
of their value and their neglecting to rely upon them and 
profit by them; moreover, when they make them the 
reserve for their troops, the Turks are not content to be 
part of the tail or attendant rabble or makeweight of 
the force; they refuse to accept such a position, and say 
what they would rather do and hold, that injury is 
unseemly for them and obscurity is a degradation for 
them; they are more offended when anyone is ignorant 
of their claims than they are when anyone refuses to 
cive them what they ask. And when they meet with 
a king who is considerate and well-informed about men’s 
values, not inclined to bad habits, not capricious, who 
does not favour one country more than another, using 
tact in all his undertakings, establishing justice wherever 

1 ‘Abd Allah b. Wahab al-Rasiby is mentioned by Shahrastiny os 


a Hardry leader and an Imiitm among the Khawiirij. 
2 See Guidi, Index. 
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he remains, then they remain in the position of those who 
understand their luck and deal uprightly and give up 
[41] their natural propensities and choose the truth and 
submit to parting from their country and accept the 
Imamate rather than tyrannical lordship and prefer 
justice to custom. 

Know, moreover, besides all this that I have mentioned, 
that every people and every generation, every tribe and 
family that you find excelling in arts and surpassing 
others in eloquence or higher in culture or political ability 
or military science, will only be found to have attained 
such a high pitch of excellence, because Almighty God has 
fitted them for that purpose and restricted them to that 
department by endowing them with just those qualities 
which would enable them to do so; for he who is divided 
in desire and of two opinions and double-minded is 
incompletely equipped for a particular thing and not 
prepared for it, will not be completely master of any one 
accomplishment that I have named and will fail to attain 
finality in it, such as the Chinese have attained in art, 
and the Greeks in philosophy and literature, and the 
Arabs in respect of which we shall speak in the proper 
place, and the Sasanids in empire, and the Turks in war. 
Do you not see that the Greeks, who have studied causes 
and effects, have not been good as merchants and in 
manual industry? Not good at sowing and tilling the 
land, at building houses, and at planting trees; not given 
to accumulate and hoard property, to coveting and 
exertion. Kings have been wont to give them leisure 
and appoint them rations, so that they studied concen- 
tration of soul and abundant Power and mind at ease to 
the invention of tools and inplements and toys to. 
entertain the mind, and to give rest after labour and 
joy to heal the wound of anxiety. They have made 
a great number of useful things, and they have produced 


such valuable inventions as the Archimedian and other 
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balances and astrolabes and clocks and carpenters’ squares 
and keyboards and compasses; such as different kinds 
of flutes and lyres, medicine, mathematics, engineering, 
music, war engines, catapults, ballistas [42], siege 
engines, Greek fire, and more besides that it would 
take too long to mention. And they have been devotees 
of learning, not craftsmen, making tools and planing 
instruments and forging models. They have not shone 
in the employment of implements, but have pointed out 
the way how to make them, while they have not touched 
it themselves; the bent of their genius being theoretical, 
not practical. 

As to the Chinese, they are founders and forgers and 
moulders and smelters and dyers in wondrous wise, and 
joiners and sculptors and artists and weavers and seribes 
and skilled handicraftsmen in every line they undertake 
and: practise, even if its substance were different and its 
manufacture dissimilar and its price varied. The Greeks 
know the theory, but do not concern themselves with 
the practice. The Chinese do concern themselves with 
the practice, but do not know the theory, For the one 
people is given to science, the other to industry. 

The Arabs in like manner are not merchants or 
manufacturers, or physicians or mathematicians or farmers; 
for they regard such pursuits as servile. Nor are they 
agriculturists, fearing the poll-tax.t They do not hoard, 
nor make money, nor “ corner”? nor try to acquire what 
belongs to other people, They do not try to make 

i The distinction between jizyah, poll-tax, and thardy, landd-tax, 
belongs to n comparatively late time in the history of Islam. The papyri 
of the first century 4.u. know only of jrzyed, mainly asa land-tax, The 
development of the poll-tax is to be explained partly from conversion, 
partly from the acquisition of land by Moslems, partly from the 
enforcement of the poll-tax on monks, Eventually the theory wns 
that all paid land-tax, while the tolerated sects also paid poll-tar, 
Cf. Fucyloperia Britannica, art. ‘ Egypt (Moslem)”. 

2 i.e. to keep for selling at o later date in expectation of a mse in 
price. 
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a living from the tongue of the balance or the heads of 
the measure ;' they do not know small coins; they are 
not in that oppressive poverty which distracts from 
knowledge, nor acquire the wealth that produces idleness, 
or the opulence that causes heedlessness, Humiliation 
they will not endure at all; it would break their heart 
and damage their self-respect. They dwell in the desert 
and are reared in the waste; the deeps and the shallows 
are unknown to them. Foul breath, disagreeables, putre- 
faction, and indigestion are also unknown to them. Keen 
wits and unscrupulous minds are theirs, And in directing 
their power to the recital of poetry and eloquent speech 
and finesse [43] of language and inflection of words and 
tracking out men after tracking out footprints and the 
preservation of genealogies and finding out their way by 
the stars and inferring their course by tokens and 
determining the synchronisms of stars in rising and 
setting and the understanding of horses and armour 
and implements of war and remembering all that they 
have heard and interpreting all that they have perceived 
and distinguishing between merits and defects, they have 
reached the limit therein and attained every desire, And 
by some of these traits their spirits have been raised and 
their enthusiasm increased, so that they are of all peoples 
the most boastful and most inclined to remember their 
famous exploits, 

So the Turks are nomads, dwellers in the wilderness 
and owners of beasts; among non-Arabs they correspond 
to the Hudhayl among the Arabs, possessing the qualities 
of the Arabs, as the Hudhayl possess the qualities of the 
Kurds. And whereas they do not busy themselves with 
industry and merchandise and medicine and agriculture 
and engineering and forestry and architecture and 


* Al-Jawbary, ““ Revelation of Secrots,” mentions ag a trick of the 
trade the employment of a magnet to famper with the tongue of the 
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irrigation and the raising of crops, but all their interest is 
‘n raids and incursions and hunting and riding and the 
fights of warriors and seeking for plunder and subduing 
countries, and their energy is turned in that direction 
and fitted for such exercises and limited and adapted 
accordingly, they have made themselves completely 
masters of that department, and learned all that is to 
be learned in it; and so it has for them taken the place 
of industry and merchandise and become their delight 
and their boast and the subject of their discourse by day 
and night. Accordingly they occupy in war the position 
that the Greeks occupy in science and the Chinese in art 
and the Arabs in the departments we have mentioned and 
enumerated, And they excel in their line, as the Sasanids 
do in empire and politics. Here is an illustration to show 
that they have exhausted their subject and gone deeply 
‘nto it and reached the furthest limit of acquaintance 
with it, Before a sword is girt on by anyone or used for 
offence, it has to pass through many hands and through 
many grades of workmen, no one of whom does the work 
as another workman does. None of them could do this 
properly nor would claim or attempt to do so. For he 
who [44] smelts the iron for the sword and makes it 
liquid and clarifies it and frees it from slag is not the 
same as he who stretches it out to its proper length. 
And he who lengthens it is not the same as he who gives 
it its proper shape and makes its surfaces even and 
adjusted. And he who gives it its proper shape and 
makes it even is not the same as he who tempers it 
and whets it, And he who whets it is not the same as he 
who sets its pommel and fixes it in its hilt. And he who 
makes the rivets of the hilt and the tips of the pommel 
and fixes the sword is not the same as he who planes 
the wood of its scabbard. And he who planes the wood 
of its scabbard is not the same as he who tans the leather 
for it, And he who tans the leather for it is not the 
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same as he who ornaments it. And he who makes the 
end of the scabbard is not the same as he who stitches 
its belts. And so with saddles and the different stages of 
arrow-making and quivers and lances and all weapons, 
offensive or defensive, The Turk does these all himself 
from the beginning of the process to the end, without 
needing any assistance or looking for help to the advice 
of any friend. They do not turn again and again to 
a manufacturer nor worry themselves about his delays 
and procrastination and broken promises and about 
paying him his wages. 
When Aws’b. Hajar! gave a complete deseription of 
# hunter, and went as far as possible in collecting the 
characteristics necessary for competence, he said: 
“Remote from night repose, who feeds much on his 
game, sticks feathers on his arrows, and cuts them 
and arranges them." 


It is not every Turk on earth that comes up to the 
description we have given. Nor is every Greek a man 
of science, nor every Chinaman an artist, nor every 
Badawy a poet ora finder of tracks. But these peoples 
exhibit these accomplishments most frequently, and in 
the greatest perfection, most evidently, and to the 
greatest. extent, We have mentioned the reasons why 
the Turks are such valorous and accomplished horsemen 
compared with all other peoples, and the qualities on 
account of which [45] they have arranged in order all 
the principles of war, involving as they do marvellous 
accomplishments and wonderful endowments; such as 
procure for them the reputation of generosity, magna- 
nimity, and perseverance, wherens they indicate sound 
training, firm opinion, penetration, and insight. Do you 
not see that the soldier must have gentleness and know- 
ledge, prudence and resolution, endurance and reserve, 


' See Guidi, Index to the A ghiiny. 
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quickness and alacrity, and experience? He must under- 
stand horses and armour, he must be well informed about 
men and countries, about time and place, he must. be 
acquainted with stratagems, with what conduces to his 
interests as a whole. An empire needs strong ties and 
means of security; and what strengthens and profits 16 
above all is to be established upon a true basis and set up 
on a proper foundation, to be made more powerful and 
glorious, to have the causes of envy removed, to have the 
hand of injustice prevented even from pointing at it, 
still more from getting control over it. 

Then the Turks replied to him with an argument drawn 
from analogy. They say: “If nearness to the Sultan is 
earned by competence, then we are most prominent in 
loyalty, devotion, and sincerity. And if it comes by 
kinship, we are nearest of kin. Next it is to be observed 
that the Arabs consist of two tribes, ‘Adnan and Qahtan. 
And we are more closely connected with the Khalifs than 
the Qahtin are, and nearer akin. For the Khalif is of 
the children of Isma‘il b. Ibrahim, Blessed Prophets both, 
more nearly than Qahtan and ‘Abir, And the son of 
Blessed Ibrahim, Ismail, had as his mother Hajar, who 
was of Coptic race. And his other son Ishiq had as 
mother Sarah, who was a Syrian. And the six other 
sons of Ibrahim were children of Qintar, daughter of 
Maftan, an Arab woman of good stock. And the Qahtan 
have a saying: ‘Our mother is accounted more noble, if 
she be of Arab stock.’ And four of the six settled in 
Khorasin and begat the Turks of Khorasin. And this 
is what we have to say to Qahtan. And this again is 
what we have to say to ‘Adnan: ‘Ibrahim is our father, 
and Isma‘il is our uncle. And we are related [46] to 
Ismi'‘il as you are.” 

It was said by Al-Haytham b, ‘Ady': “It was said to 
Mubarak, the Turk, in company with Hammad, the Turk: 

' A poet of the time of Hiirin al-Rashid. See Guidi. 
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‘You are of Madhhij.’ He said: ‘What do you mean by 
Madbhij ? We acknowledge only Ibrahim, the Friend of 
God, and the Prince of the Believers." Al-Haytham said : 
‘A man of Madhhij had happened to come into the country 
of the Turks, and had a large family.” And & propos of 
that a poet of the Shu‘iby faction said to the Arabs in 
a long poem : 

“You assert that the Turks are children of Madbhij;' 
and that there was kinship between you and the 
Berbers. But they are the offspring of b. Dabba 
the valiant; whereas Sifiin are a progeny of many 
crimes.’ 

And another poet said: 

“When were the Turks children of Madhhij? Is it not 
a wonderful thing in the world for anyone who 
wonders 7°" 

And you have heard of what has been said about the 
barrier of the B. Qintiir and the matter of their cavalry, 
who went against the Black Country. The story was 
only intended to create alarm and use them to frighten 
all the people, they became an auxiliary and « strong 
force to Islam, on which the Khalifs might rely, a refuge, 
a strong shield, and an overcoat to protect the coat. And 
this saying is recorded: “Keep off the tracks of the 
Turks so long as they keep off your tracks.” And this 
is a prescription for all the Arabs, For the best course 
is to let us alone and keep the peace. And what do you 
think of a people that the “ Lord of the two horns” never 
came within reach of, and in consequence of his saying, 
“Keep off their tracks,” they were called Turks? This 
was after he had been victorious over the whole of 
the world by victory and coercion and humiliation and 
subjection. 

And Blessed ‘Umar b, Khattab said: “This is a foe 
bitterly rabid, but yielding very little spoil.” And as 

‘A tribe of Syrian Arabs, 
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you see, he discouraged interference with them by the 
plainest of hints) And the Arabic way of describing 
violent enmity is to say: “They are nothing but Turks 
and Daylamites.” 

It was said by ‘Amlas b. ‘Aqil b. ‘Ullafa:* 

“ After the parting of my hair grow grey, he requited 
me with the enmity of a Turk and the hatred of 
Aba Hist." [47] 

Abu Hisl is the lizard. And the Arabs say: “ He is more 
unnatural than a lizard,” because it eats its offspring. 
The Arab armies fear no people as they fear the Turks. 
Khalaf al-Ahmar says ;* 

“43 if when I gave them my sons as hostages, I were 
conducting them to the folk of brown moustaches.” 

And Aws b, Hajar alludes to them in his words— 

“T turned my camels away from their wells, when I saw 
them with brown moustaches and with stars in their 
hands,” 

I was told by Ibrahim b. al-Sindy,? client of the 
Commander of the Faithful, a man acquainted with 
the dynasty heartily devoted to those favourable to 
the propaganda, who used to protect his patrons and 
remember their battle days and invite people to the 
obedience of the ‘Abbasids and explain their merits, and 
was distinguished in thought and utterance; were I to 
say that his tongue did more for the benefit, of this 
kingdom than ten thousand drawn swords and sharp 
lances, that would only be in accordance with the facts. 
I was told, I say, by him, that he had heard from 
‘Abdu-'l-Malik b. Salih, on the authority of his father 
Salih b, ‘Aly, that Khaqan,* king of the Turks, once 

} Bee Guidi. 

? See Guidi. He is said to have fabricated verses (Jacob, Studien tm 
Arab. Dichtera, iii, p. 05). 

2 Also quoted asan authority of Jahizgin the Adael of Mubarrad, p. 737. 


4 ‘Tabary mentions war between Khigqin and Juoayd in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samargand in 112. 
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confronted Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdu-']-Rahman, governor of 
Khorasan, in battle; and Al-Junayd was alarmed by his 
power and disturbed by his majesty and found his 
assembled force too much for him and was frightened and 
was nonplussed. And Khaqin understood his difficulty and 
knew his feelings; so Khagiin sent to him saying : “I have 
not been standing and restraining myself thus, desiring to 
do mischief or to injure, For if so, I should have swept 
away your host without leaving you time for reflection. 
I perceive where the weak spot is. And were it not that 
if you were to know this trick, you would exploit it upon 
others besides me among the Turks, I would inform you of 
the weak spot and disorder and error in your host and 
the disposition of it. Now I have heard that you are 
a sensible man, in a high position owing to your family, 
and honourable in yourself, and learned in your religion. 
And I want to ask you to [48] resolve some questions, so 
that I may know thereby your system, So come out to 
speak with your staff, so that I may do the same, And 
I will open out my difficulties to you. But bring no force 
or guard with you ; for it is not my way to be treacherous, 
or, having given a guarantee against myself, my plotting 
and my guile, then to break my promises. We are a 
people that do not deal deceitfully or approve of deceit 
except in war. And if war could go on without deceit, we 
should not admit it in our practice.” And Al-J unayd 
would only go to meet him alone; so the two left the 
ranks, And he said: “ Ask what you will, and if I have 
an answer that satisfies me I will give it you; and if 
not, I will indicate to you some one who knows better to 
inform you than I do.” He said: “What is your 
judgment in the case of the adulterer 7?" Al-Junayd said: 
“We know of two sorts of adulterers. In the one case 
there is the manto whom we have given a wife to prevent 
his injuring, to keep him from violating the sanctity of, his 
neighbours’ family. The other case is that of the man to 
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whom we have given no such privilege, no permission to 
do so for himself. And as for the man who has no wife, 
we scourge him with a hundred blows in the presence of 
a gathering of the people, in order that we may make 
a public example and caution of him and make him 
notorious in the cities and blazon his offence more 
effectively to warn men against him and deter other 
similar would-be offenders. But when a man to whom we 
have given such privileges commits adultery, then we stone 
him with stones, till we kill him.” He said: “That 1s 
a most excellent and wise arrangement. And what do you 
do with one who accuses an innocent person of adultery?” 
He said: “ We scourge him with eighty blows; and we 
never accept his evidence and never believe what he says.” 
He said: “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
And what do you do with a thief?" Al-Junayd said: 
“ We divide thieves into two classes, The first is that of 
men who plot to steal property which has been securely 
bestowed by the owners of it, by digging a hole through 
their walls or climbing down from the tops of their roofs. 
Such a man we punish by cutting off the hand that he 
used for stealing, boring, and climbing, The other kind of 
thief haunts the road, and interrupts travelling, plots 
robbery, and draws his weapons; [49] and if the owner 
opposes him he kills him, This kind of thief we put to 
death and crucify on the roads and thoroughfares.” He 
said: “ That is a most excellent and wise arrangement.” 
Then he said: “And what do you do with those who 
practise high-handed robbery?” He said: “ Wherever 
there is a case of doubt and wherever there is room for 
error in judgment and more than one point of view 1s 
tenable, in eases of high-handed appropriation and larceny 
or crime and purloining in eatables and drinkables, then 
we do not inflict punishment when the case is not proven 
and there is a possibility that the act was not a theft.” 
He said: “That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
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And what do you do in the case of murder, and when one 
man cuts off the ear and nose of another?” He said: 
“ Life for life and eye for eye and ear for ear or nose for 
nose. And if ten men do this jointly we kill them all. 
And we kill a strong man in revenge for a weak one. 
And similarly in the case of a hand or a foot.” He said: 
“That is a most excellent and wise arrangement. And 
what do you say about a liar and aslanderer and offensive 
person?" He said: “Our way is to remove them and 
keep them at a distance and to humiliate them, We do 
not admit their evidence or approve their verdict.” He 
said to him: “ And is this all?” He said: “This is our 
answer in accordance with our religion.” He said: “By 
no slanderer 1 mean one who sets going and spreads 
a tale among the people. Such a one I imprison where 
no one can see him... In the case of a har I cut the 
offending member by means of which he lied, just as you 
cut off the hand that has been used for stealing. And as 
to the buffoon who teaches the people habits of folly, 
I banish him from my government, and by turning him 
out cure the minds of my subjects.” Al-Junayd b. ‘Abdi-'l- 
Rahmin said to him: “You are a people who refer 
things to what reason permits and to what appears to be 
the best counsel; but we are-a people who follow the 
prophets, and we hold that we are not suited and are not 
able to manage God's servants. And that is because God 
Most High knows best about the hidden interest and the 
secret of a matter and the truth about it, and its result 
and its consequences ; and men [50] do not know or 
perceive what 1s prodent except superficially. And how 
many a wretch escapes and many a prudent man comes 
to grief!" He said: “You have never said anything 
more noble than this, and you have given me much food 
for reflection.” 

Ibrahim said that on the authority of ‘Abdu-'l-Malik 
after Salih, Al-Junayd said: “Well, I have never seen 
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anyone apter or juster or possessed of greater insight and 
sagacity than him. I stood by him for three hours; and 
no part of him moved but his tongue, while no part of 
me was still all that time. And this is how they describe 
the kings of the Turks.” 

And it is related that Sisian and Khagin the Great 
stood together on one of the bridges between the two 
lines, and had a long conversation ; and when they turned 
away they said: “Khigin was firmer and tiner, and the 
posture of Kisri was firmer and finer than that of other 
kings. Nothing of Khiqin moved except his tongue, and 
his horse lifted up one hoof and put down another; and 
the posture of Kisri was as though it had been cast in 
a mould, And Kisri moved his head and made signs 
with his hand. And it is a remarkable thing that the 
tribe Al-Harith b. Ka‘b cannot withstand Hazm, nor it 
Kinda, nor Kinda Hiarith b. Ka'b. Similarly, it 1s 
a remarkable military phenomenon that the Arabs cannot 
withstand the Turks, nor they the Byzantines, nor they 
the Arabs.” 

It was said by Jahm b. Safwan al-Tirmidhy:' “ We 
know what took place in the war between the Persians 
and the Turks, whieh ended with Kisra [brawiz marrying 
Khatiin, daughter of Khigan, in the endeavour to con- 
ciliate him by such an alliance and to keep him from 
doing him a mischief. And we know also the wars that 
took place between Persia and Byzantium, and how the 
tide of fortune alternated, and why the olive-tree was 
planted in Medi’in and Susa, and why ‘ Rome’ was built, 
and why it was called by that name, and why Kisra built 
on the strait opposite Constantinople the vaults and the 
fire-temples. But when did Byzantium obtain continuous 


¥ Jahm b, Safwiin (without, however, the nisba here added) is 
mentioned in Shahrastiny as the founder of a Jnbarite sect, named 
Juhmites after him, at the end of the Umayad period, and o# having 
been killed at Merv. 
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victory over the Turks of Khorasan, such as became 
proverbial to the extremity of Darmisa and similar tribes 
and persons, who are cognate? And Khitin [51] dwelt 
with Ibrawiz and bore him a son Shirnia, who reigned 
after Ibrawiz. And Shiruia married Mary, daughter 
of the Emperor of Byzantium, who bore him Firiz Shithy, 
mother of Yazid al-Naqis, son of Al-Walid. Yazid 
used to say: ‘Tam the descendant of four kings— 
Kisri, Khiigin, Cmsar, and Marwan. And he used to 
recite this verse in his wars, in which he killed Al-Walid 


b. Yazid b. ‘Atika -— 


“I am son of Kisri; Khaqin is my father: Cesar and 
Marwiin ore my grandfathers.’ 
And when he went in for boasting in his poems about 
military glories and distinctions, he only referred to 
Khigin, saying— . 
‘If I shoot riding forwards or backwards, or climb 
o slippery mountain upon my colt, Khaqin was my 
grandfather. Know that and remember it. I surpass 
him on the plain and on the steep mountain.’ 
By saying ‘climb’ he means ‘descend’, using in this 
a word of the Syrian dialect originally borrowed from the 
Arab colonists. And he specitied the beast as a colt, 
because that would be the harder to ride,” 

It was said by Al-Fad] b, al-‘Abbis b, Razim:! “One 
day some Turkish cavalry came to us; and there was not 
one of those outside but entered his fort and locked the 
gate of it; and they besieged one of those forts, And 
one of those cavalry saw an old man looking at them 
from-above. And the Turk said to him: ‘If you do not 
come down to me, verily I will kill you in such a manner 
os [have never killed anyone,’ So he came down to him 
and opened the gate to him: and they entered the fort 
and carried away everything that was init. And people 

* Verses by him are quoted in the Admil of Mubarrad, pp. 143, 786. 
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laughed at his coming down and opening to him, when 
he was in the strongest position and the securest situation. 
Then he went on with him to a fort, in which I was; and 
he said: ‘Buy him from me.’ ‘We have no need to do 
that,’ I said. ‘I will sell him for one dirhem,’ he said. 
So we threw him a dirhem; and let the man go, and he 
turned away from us and passed on with his comrades. 
Then a little while afterwards he returned to us and 
stood where we could hear him speak. That surprised 
us. Then he took the dirhem out of his mouth and 
broke it into two pieces. And he said: ‘ He is not worth 
adirhem. [52] This is a vile swindle. Take this half. 
At any rate the man is pretty dear at the price of the 
other half. He was a most amusing man. And we 
knew that man fora coward. He had heard of the craft 
of the Turks in entering cities and fording rivers in war, 
and he supposed that the Turk would not have bidden 
him open the door in such a threatening manner if he 
had not had some such trick up his sleeve.” 

Thumima said: “The ants are only to be compared 
with the Turks. For every single ant has the sense to 
store its food, and to smell and to scent and to shun what 
is to be avoided, so that it will only have the night in its 
hill. Add to this their counterplotting mankind in their 
plots of covering up food and searing them, and fastening 
their food with pegs and covering it in pots, man helping 
man, as ant helps ant.” 

Abu Misé al-Ash‘ary * of blessed memory said: “Every 
kind of creature needs a ruler and a leader and a commander 
down to the ant.” 

Abu ‘Amr al-Darir stated that the leader of the ants? 
is the forager of food, who first goes out to get what he 
has smelt before his fellows, owing to a divinely implanted 

' Appointed governor of ‘Iriq by ‘Umar and governor of Kufa by 
“Uthmiin. 


? Several persons of this name are quoted in Guidi's Index, 
gmas. 1915. 45 
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instinct, that he alone possesses, and the keenness of his 
perception. And if he tries to fetch something and exerts 
himself in moving it, and is not able to do that, after he 
has done his best, he goes to the other ants and tells them. 
Then he returns, and they go forth after him like » black 
thread stretched out. And never does one ant meet 
another without standing by it and telling it something. 
Then it parts company with it, So the Turks, every one 
of them, are quite capable of managing their own business, 
except in so far as rivalry in excellence is inevitable in 
all kinds of creatures and plants and inanimate things. 
Precious stones differ in quality, yet all are valuable. Race- 
horses vie together, yet all of them are choice steeds. 

We have mentioned the good points of all races, in 
collecting together what we have learned and what has 
come to our knowledge. And if we have hit the mark, 
it is by the assistance of God Most High and by His 
appointment. If we have come short of their deserts, 
then the blame of our shortcomings must rest with the 
defects of our knowledge and the lapse of our memory 
and our lack of information. And as for good intentions 
and the charitable and pious aim of our good works, we 
have no fault to find with ourselves [53] therein. There is 
a distinction between defects due to neglect and indolence 
and defects due to incompetence and lack of enterprise. 
lf the character of this book had been controversial, 
proceeding by way of question and answer, and if the 
author had been expected to sim at exhaustive treatment 
in every subject that he handled in it, and if the object in 
view had been self-advertisement, and if the only way of 
attaining that object had been the vilification of brother 
and child—then, indeed, it would have been a big book, 
filling many pages of large compass. In that case the 
number of those who would have credited its author with 
knowledge and breadth of learning would have been 
greater and more conspicuous, But in our judgment 
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a little that makes for concord is better than a great 
deal that makes for division. We pray God to save us 
from such «a procedure, and we ask for His assistance 
und guidance. Verily He ever hears and is near and 
accomplishes His will. 


List oF some Uncommon Worps occurnnine my Letrrer LI 


Caicontedition; Ward. Meaning. 
a4 dela!) J Public andience chamber. 
41 Gilsss Archimedian balance. 
41 dls Balance. 
41 wipes Key-board. 
41 wie Com pass. 
46 che at! Lizard. 
61 ~< Descend (Syrian dialect). 





EXIV 
THE TELLING OF TIME IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Br F, E. PARGITER 


(NERTAIN passages in the Kautiliya Arthasastra and 
“the reading of the inseription on the Manikiala stone, 
published in this Journal for 1914 (p. 641), have invited 
some attention to the question how time was measured, 
marked, and told for ordinary use in ancient India ; and 
Dr. Fleet has recently discussed the ancient Indian water- 
clock fully (p. 213 ante), showing how time was measured 
and marked by it. This paper continues the subject, 
dealing with the marking and telling of time for ordinary 
use. I have to thank him for drawing my attention to 
the passages in the Artha¢astra, the Jyotisaratnamala, and 
the Divyavadiina, and to the notice of the Jain mulifrtas, 
and for some criticisms and suggestions. 

The Arthadistra, when prescribing a king’s duties, 
says! :—“ He should divide the daytime into eight parts 
and the night likewise by nalikas; or by the measure of 
the shadow of fle gnomon. A shadow of three paurusas, 
of one pauruss, of four angulas (finger-breadths), and 
mid-day when there is no shadow—these are the forenoon 
eighth-parts of the daytime: by those same measwres 
the afternoon eighth-parts are also made known.”* An 

' Book i, ch. 8; KR. Shama Sastri's ed., p. 37:—Nalikabhir shar 
astadhi ritrith ca vibhajet | chiyi-praminena vii | tri-pauragi paurogi 
catur-aigulicchiyo madhyihnaa iti pirve divasasyista-bhigah | tath 
paécimih vyakhyatah, 

2 The chdyd-pouruea, or larger unit for measuring the shadow of the 
gnomon, is defined as 12 afgulas long; book ii, ch. 20; p, 106. Thus, 
the height of the gnomon also being 12ahgalas, the forenoon was divided 
into four equal parts by the moments when the length of the shadow 
was $ gnomons, one gnomon, or 4 goomon, until mid-day, when it 
would be nil; and the afternoon likewise in reverse order, These lengths 


allowed of easy determination: see the formula given by Dr. Fleet, 
JRAS., 1914, p. 174, note. 
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eighth-part was thus 14 hours of mean time, that is, 
a half-prahara or half-watch.' The king was enjoined 
therefore to divide his day and night alike into eight 
half-watches; and Kautilya then directs how he should 
spend each half-watch, both during the day and at night. 

This passage mentions two methods by which the king 
could tell the time. The first is obviously put forward as 
the preferential one, and the seeond as an alternative ; and 
the reason is plain. The second was only possible in the 
daytime in fine weather, and impossible at night or im 
cloudy weather; moreover, it held good in reality only 
when the day and the night were equal, and would not 
give the time correctly at all seasons of the year.* The 
first method was practicable and accurate always, for 
Kautilya explains how the nalika was ascertained. namely, 
by a water-clock ; it was the time in which an fdhaka of 
water in a pitcher flowed out through a hole of specitied size 
in the hottom* It comprised, as is well known, 24 minutes.* 
The half-wateh therefore contained 5} nalikas and was 
easily ascertained, either by reckoning 3] separate nalikiis 
or by using 3] adhakas of water ina larger pitcher.’ But 
the king's observance was probably not precise, for he 
would, certainly not have been particular to a quarter- 
néilika of 6 minutes. 

' Dr. Fleet has noticed this, p. 220 ante, 

? See pp. 216, 217 ance. 

* Book ii, ch. 20; p. 107, Dr, Fleet has discussed this passage, 
p. 219 ante, With regard to the term éa/dkd given to the gold rod or 
pin with which the hole was made, I would add to his note * on p. 223, 
that Wilson in his note on the passage in the Visnu Purina (vi, 3, 8) 
says infikd must mean a pipe, But that cannot be, It musthave been 
aeolid wire-rod, because to fashion a fixed quantity of gold into cylindrical 
form of a fixed length determines its diameter, if the cylinder is solid, 
aul therefore determines the size of the hole made therewith ; but, if 
the cylinder is o pipe, determines nothing as to the external or internal 
diameter of the pipe, and therefore determines neither the site of the 
hole in the pitcher into which the pipe would be inserted nor the size of 
the pipe-channel through which the water would flow out. 

‘ See p. 224 ante. 

* Seo pp. 220, 230 ante. 
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Time appears to have been announced by striking a drum 
or gong of some kind, for in another passage Kautilya 
seeks to prevent a king from misemploying his time, and 
says!:—" He should establish as his standard of propriety 
spiritual preceptors and ministers, who should restrain 
him from baneful situations, or should strike him on, 
when he indulges in seeret dissipation, with the striking 
(with the goad or whip) of the qnomon-shadows and the 
najlikis.” The expression chaya-nalika-pratedena 18 
noteworthy, and there is manifestly a play on the words 
pratodena and. abhitudeyuh. Chiya and ndlika here 
correspond to the same words in the passage cited 
previously, and are independent as in that passage: “the 
shadows of the qnomon and (or or) the nalikas.” Pratoda 
means a " according to Béhtlingk and Roth, and 
a “goad or long whip” according to Monier-Williams; the 
primary meaning being “an instrument for striking”. To 
regard the shadows and the nfjikiis in themselves as goads 
or whips would be a far-fetched conceit, which might be 
possible in the artificial kivya literature, but seems 
inadmissible in Kautilya’s practical and prosaic manual, 
Pratoda must have some special appropriateness in its 
application to the shadows and nalikas; hence it must 
apparently mean “striking ” here, and signify that the 
shadow-periods aud the nélikis were announced by 
striking, presumably on some kind of drum or gong." 


t Book i, ch. 7; p 1 :—Maryadim sthipayed fciryin amityin vi | 
ya eonam apiya -sthinebhyo varayeyuh | chaya-nilika - pratodena vil 
rahasi pramddyactam abhitudeyuh, B. Shama Sastri in his translation 
paraphrases rather than translates this passage, andl renders the 
cipression chdyt-ndlikd-pratodena, ** by striking the hours of the day ns 
determined by measuring shadows"; but the shadow of the gnomon 
could not indicate the najikis of 24 minutes, unless very careful and 
elaborate measurements were made frequently, antl nothing could be 
determined in cloudy weather or at night. 

1 This was a common practice in later times, Alberinl, «g., “1ys 
that the expiry of the prabaras or watches was announced by beating 
a drum or blowing a conch : Alberiini’s fodia, vol. i, p. 397. 
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“Striking” would be a primary meaning of the word,’ for 
the root tud is applied to percussion.* This interpretation 
shows the force of the play on those words, which cannot 
be brought out unless both meanings are understood in 
pratedena, This word was used in the sense of “ striking” 
the times, and then its other meaning, “goad or whip,” 
suggested the idea expressed by abhitudeyué® If the 
king was indulging in dissipation in private, striking 
the times aloud would be the most effective method of 
awakening his attention. 

These passages show that the Indians used to measure 
time by the gnomon and also by a kind of water-clock, 
and to announce time by striking something, presumably 
some kind of drum or gong. The Manikiila stone 
corroborates this by using the word dsvanand, as will be 
noticed, The longer measure of time in use was the 
half-watch of 90 minutes, and the shorter was the nalikd, 
nadika, or nadiof 24 minutes, The latter was determined 
by the water-clock; the former either by a multiple of 
the latter or directly by the gnomon. 

In a third passage, which deals with the care of 
elephants, Kautilya says:‘—*“ The first and the seventh 
of the eighth-parts of the day are their bathing-times ; 
the eighth-part immediately after each of those times is 
for feeding. In the forenoon ® is the time for exercising ; 
the afternoon is the time for drilling." Two parts of the 

' As in the expression drowi-pratedin, ‘kicking the hinder parts”; 
Atharva-veda vill, 6,14. So Béhtlingk & Roth, and Monier-Williams ; 
but Professor Lanman translates, * thrusters forth of women's hips.” 

* Todya, “cymbals”; and dfodya, “ musical instruments that are 
struck.” 

* Abhi-tud is a new word, not in the dictionaries. 

: k i, ch. 31; p. 138 :-—Prthama- amit az hi | | 
pic taee 1 Ged seastneah aay Vane ademas 
paetciithneh pracipana-kalah | rittri-bhigau dvan svapna-kilau tri-bhigas 
suhvetanoutthinikah, As regards pratipdna, see note * infra, 

* The third and fourth eighth-parts immediately before noon, 


“The fifth and sixth e¢ighth-ports immediately after noon. The 
reading in the text, pratipdna, “drinking,” must be a mistake, because 
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night! is their sleep-time; the third part is spent 
restlessly in lying down and getting up.’ Here the 
daytime is portioned out according to the eight half- 
watches, while the night manifestly required no reckoning. 
The elephant-lines would not be near the royal palace, 
but away from it, probably outside the city. It was 
enjoined that the elephants should be tended, exercised, 
and drilled methodically, Whether the half-watches were 
ascertained by a gnomon or water-clock, or were guessed 
at by observing the suns position, the noteworthy point 
is that that computation was observed even in the 
outlying elephant establishment. Evidently then that 
method of reckoning time was common. 

Between the long half-watch and the short nalika was 
the muharta of 48 minutes, a double nalika. The 
inscription on the Manikidla stone? mentions the Greek 
hora, “hour,” which was unknown then in India, and 
explains it by coupling with it the word murla (muhiirta) 
as its nearest Indian equivalent. It says that todetermine | 
these a vihanti (as I read the word provisionally) was 
set up, which seems to mean some kind of water-clock. 
It also says that these times were to be announced by 
sounding some instrument (dsvananda*) or by calling out 
(bhdna*); and the former corresponded to Kautilyas 
pratoda, Tt does not make clear whether the hour or the 


‘three continuous hours for drinking” is absurd. The correct reading 
is no doubt that put ina note, prafipddann, ** training and mandge” ; 
and I have adopted it. 

1 BR. Shama Sastri translates this as “two (out of eight) parta of the 
night”; but this rendering leaves a large portion of the night unspecified, 
an only three hours for sleep is insufficient, Bhdga here does not refer 
to the eighth-parts mentioned before, for elephants are leit to themselves 
at night. It is merely ‘‘o portion”. The meaning is that elephants 
sleep about two-thirds of the night, and are awake and restless about 
one-third, 

> JRAS., 1914, p. G41. 

* deranand might refer to a drum, gong or conch. 

* So I read it in my article; but the word may equally well be read 
bhand, with the same meaning, and this form would be perhaps better. 
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muhirta was adopted as the period to be notified, but 
either was quite feasible; because, once the principle of 
the water-clock was established in general use, it was 
easy to determine its construction so as to measure any 
particular period of time. The hours could have been 
proclaimed by striking or calling out their serial number ; 
and the muhiirtas similarly and also in a third way, 
namely, by calling out their names, for all the muhirtas 
during both day and night were distinguished by name. 
The inscription describes the satrap Vespadi as hora- 
murta-satta, “fond of hours, Le. muhiirtas,” a very 
natural epithet for anyone who was particular in the 
observance of time, for the foregoing passages from the 
Arthasistra show that Kautilya himself might have been 
fithy called chadyd-ndlihtsahta, 

Names were given to all the 30 muhirias, that made 
up a day and a night, by the Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jains, The day muhirtas were reckoned from mean 
_ sunrise, and the night muhfirtas from mean sunset, As 
the daytime contained 15 muhirtas and the night 
likewise, midday occurred in the middle of the eighth 
day-muhirta, and midnight in the middle of the eighth 
night-muhtirta. - Thus in the daytime muhirtas 1-7 
occurred in the forenoon and muhirtas 9-15 in the 
afternoon, while the 8th straddled weross noon with 
24 minutes before noon and 24 minutes after, Similarly 
as regards the night-muhirtas. ; 

One list is found in the Vayu (66, 40-5) and 
Brahmanda (1, 6, 389-45) Purinas. These texts are 
identical, but the former is far from correct. The text 
framed by collating them runs thus, the names of the 
muhtirtas being distinguished by capitals :— 

Vayu and Brahmanda. 
Raudrah Sarpas’ tathi Maitrah Pitryo Vasaya ova ca 
Apyo "tha Vaisvadevas ca Brihmo madhyihna-saméritah 
' Viyu Sirvas, but two MSS. Sarpas, 
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Prajapatyas tathaivEndra ‘ Indnigni* Nirytis tatha 
Virunaé ca tathAryamno Bhagaé* capi dina-éritaly.* 
ete dina-muhirtis ca divikara-vinirmitah 
éanku-echiyi-viseseya veditavyih praminatal. 
Ajaikapad Ahir-budhnyah * PasAdvi*-Yama-devatah 
Agneyaé cipi vijheyal Prijipatyas tathaiva ca 
Brihmah Saumyas' tathAdityo Birhaspatya4 ca Vaisyaval 
Savitraé ca tatha Tvistro” Vayavyad céti sangrahah. 
ete ritrer mubtrtih syuh kramékté data paiica ca 
indor gaty-udaya jieva nadika fiditas” tatha 
kilivasthiis tv imiis tv ete muhirti devatih smytah. 

The most interesting lists are given in the seventh 
chapter of Sripati’s Jyotiseratnamald, which belongs to 
the early part of the tenth century.” Aufrecht extracted 
one list of the muhiirtas in the day and night from 
MS. No. 782 in his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library." I examined that MS. and found that 
that chapter contains in its ten verses a good deal more 
information, for it gives also another list for the day 
and the night. Sripati first seta out his own list of the 
day-muhirtas (v. 1) and of the night-muhirtas (v. 2), and 
says a mubhirta is the fifteenth part of the day and 
similarly of the night (v, 3). He then extols the midday 
muhirta Abhijit (v. 4), and particularizes which muhdirtas 
should be avoided on the several days of the week (v. 5): 
but Abhijit and one or two names so mentioned do not 
appear in his own list; they really belong to another list 
which he calls Puranic, and which he then sets out, for 


! Evers tothd Aindiras, * Viiyu tathKundro, 
ay hull, * Vayu dedsritdh. 
. we Ajaa tath Ahir-tudhnad em. ® Viyu Piipdhi, 


T Emended. Vayu Arahimo-Sommyaa ; but Brahminia Sawmyas cps, 
so making one muhfirta short. 

® Viyu Teeptro. ® Viyo wdlibih pidibda, 

® So stated in the British Museum Catalogue, citing the Pandit, new 
series, vol. xiv, p. 20. Also Winternitz & Koith, Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS,, No. 1531. 

'p. 392, This reference is due to Dr. Barnett's kindness, The MS. 
da Walker MS. 102. I cite it as W. 
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the day (vv. 6, 7) and for the night (v. 8), Of this 
Purainic day-list seven muhirtas are especially efficacious 
(v. 9), and every rite that should be performed under any 
asterism should be performed during the muhirta which 
was dominated thereby (v. 10). 

The Bodleian contains four other MSS. of this work, 
marked “ MS, Sansk. ¢ 10, ¢ 103, d 23 and d 191":! and 
these I have collated. MS, ¢ 103 makes the enumeration 
of the names of the muhiirtas perfectly clear, because it 
numbers the names in serial order, putting after each 
name its serial number. The chapter is short and 
interesting, but I set out here only the relevant. verses, 
Nos. 1—4 and 6-8, according to the collated text, and the 
names of the muhiirtas are distinguished by capitals. 

J yotisaratnamald, 

RudrAhi-Mitra-Pitaro Vasu-Viari-Viéve 

Vedha Vidbih Satamakhah Poruhiita-vahni" | 
Naktatnearas ca VaruyAryamn-Yonayaé ca 

prokti dine dasa ca" paiica tathd muhdrtah* || 1 
ni4i-muhirta GiridAjapads- 

hirbudhnya *-PasAévi-YamAgnayné ca | 
Vidhity-CandrAditi-Jiva-Visyn-* 

Tigmadyuti-Tvastra-Samiranid ea || 2 
dinasya yah paiicadaso vibhigo 

ritres tathé tad dhi muhirta-manam | 
Naksatranitha-pratime mubirta 

mauhirtikas tat-sama-karma edhuh’ || 8 

' Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1534, 153), 1532, and 1553 
respectively. MIS. No. 783 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue is d 23 ; the reference 
there, “ Walker 214" is erroneous, — It ix very interesting because it was 
received by the Bodleian in 1666, the first Sanskrit MS. that the Library 


obtained. The chapter begins in o10 at fol, IM, L 2: in ¢ 103 at 
fol, 19°, 1. 6; in d 23 at fol. 1, L 4: and in d 191 at fol. 21°, L 4. 

2 ‘This is ono pam. * Ine 10 and d 10) dinese dada, 

* This verse is in the Fosantatifakd metre. 

PW Girit*: © 10 GiriiAjapido 'hirh®, The name Ahir Audinyal is 
treated as one word with the base Akirburthngs aso 108 expressly shows 
by numbering it 3, me | 

© VFigne-Jiea- in ¢ 10. 

* This verse in ¢ 103 is. placed after verse &. 
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astamo hy Abhijid-ihvayah ksano 
daksindbhimukha-yiinam antara * | 
kirtito para-kakupsu siribhir 
yiiyiniim abhimatirtha-siddhi-dah * || 4 
Pauriniki Randra-Sitikhya"-Maitrah 
ksanah smrtaé Cairabhatas* caturthah | 
Sivitra-Vairajika-safjiikau” ca 
Gandharva-nimAbhijid astamah syat || 6 
Rauhindibvaya-Valau Vijayo "nyo" 
Nairrtah Satamakho Varunaé ca | 
antimas tu Bhagn-safijfiaka’ ukto 
yo 'stamah sa ca bhavet Kutapikhyah "|| 7 
Raudro Gindharva-niima Draviya- 
parivpdhah ® Sirayo ” Vayur Agni 
Rakso Dhiititha Saumyas tad anu 
Kamalajo Vakpatih Pausya "-namai | 
Vaikuntho ‘nyah Samiro Nirrtir 
iti nigé-cérino ‘mI muhartah 
proktis trih-paiea “-saikhy& munibhir 
iha Purinirtha-cinta-pravinaih ” || 6 
Similar lists are given by Ganapati in his Muhdarta- 
qanapati, which was published at Lucknow in 187 5," and 
of which there are two MSS. in the Bodleian marked 
« MS, Sansk, ¢ 112 and d 202";" and by Mahadeva in 

1 W* onaform, 

® In ¢ 108 viddhaye, This verse is in the Rathoddhata metre. 

2 In d 191 Sitdkea-. 

@ Inc 103 Carnbiafad: compare Cirrafa in the Muhdrtamafijari, p. PUL 
mre. 

© In d 25 scviyriton, oW PFijayakhyo. 

? Safjfita in 108, d 23, and apparently d 191. 

* Kutop* in Wand cl03. This verse isin the Svigata metre. 

* In c 10, d 23, and d191 “paridrdAah : i.e, Kuberat 

1 Tn ¢ 10 Carano. ! Ind 19) Powmye-. 

1 In ¢ 10 paiica-fri-. 

12 "This verse is in the long Prakrti metre: ¢ 103 makes it two verses. 

M Cited here as L. 

1 Winternite & Keith, Catalogue, Nos. 1557 and 1658 respectively. 
The passage occurs in ch. 4—verses 80-2 in L, 8l-3ine 112, and 34-0 
in d 202: and it adds information similar to that in the Jyotisaratna- 
mali's verses 3-5. The first chapter deals with sarivatsaras and names 
the 60 samivatearas. ‘The best text is inc 112, The passage begins in 
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the Muhirtadipaka, of which a manuscript exists in the 
Bodleian marked “ Walker 159*".! In both these books 
the day-muhiirtas virtually agree with those in the 
Jyotisaratnamalé, but the night-muhirtas are incomplete. 
Similarly in the Muh@rtamdartanda by Niriyana, also 
a later work, where also the night-muhirtas are incomplete. 
A MS. of this exists in the Bodleian, marked “ Walker 
MS, 210°", = 


Lat p. 10,1. 10; mell2at fol 12°,L 7: and in d 302 at fol. 10°, 1. 5. 
The list runs thus :— 
Sivo ‘hi-Mitra-Pitaro Vasy-Ambho-Viéva-Vedhasah 
Vidhir Indro "tha Sakrigni Raksgo "bdhilo ‘ryama Bhagah 
mubirtésd ime* prokté divi paiicadasa kramat 
mubdrta rajanau Sambhur Ajaikacaranittrayah + 
IMisridityarh cAditicy Jivo Visnv-Arkau § Taksa-Mirutau. 

Where * L reads iff. + Ind 202 “coraeatrayom, but the true reading 
may be “carmifhengah; Lreads thia line, rdtran muAdriak SirAjdpdd © 
Afirbudinya-Piisabih : after this line a line seems to be lost containing 
mubhirtes Nos. 3 to 7 (or 8). [L Dierdtpan ca Ditr; all readings 
apparently corrupt. § Emended from L Vigwnirkaw, ¢ 112 Videabou, 
1202 Filrerko, 

1 No. 700 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. The day-muhfrtas ore on fol. 
and the night-muhirtas on fol. 9, It calla them tithiventh, but the 
commentary introduces them os muhidrtas ond quotes the first three 
verses of the Jyotisurntnaméld set. out ante, with some variations, The 
passage runs thus, in the Sirddlavikridita metre :-— 

RudrAdirviga-Mitra-Pitra-Vasu-Var-ViévAbhijit-KEndta®- pab 
nip Nirrtir dine tithi-lavah Pauly Aryamikhyo Bhagah t 
ritrau Sambhor Ajaighri-Tastra +-Yoma-Gidastadviraudrat Harth 
Sirya-Trastra-Samtrand nijabhaje karye apytéh siddhi-dah || — 

Where *ie, Aa-Jndra, Ao beinga name of Prajipati and other deities. 
+ Or perhaps Tometra-; three mubiirtes are required here. + Or perhaps 
*atdddha": this long expression apparently comprises five muhdrtas 
unless the following Harih (sic) means the dual Mori, 

* No. 787 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. The work begins wt fol. 79 of the 
volume. The list is given in ch. 2, and the muhdrtas are called sithi- 
fardA, The verse is ut fol. 4, L 0, and rong thus in the Sard dlaviketdita 
wetre :— 

ahnah aynh Siva-Sarpa-Mitra-Pitaro Vasv-Ambu-Video "bhijit 
KEndrEndragni*-Niticara pri JalithivAryamikhyou Bhagah | 

ritreh syuh Smaraha trayot ‘jacarandtymicAdvi-to ‘to ditit — 
Jivo Vignur Inittruyos§ tithi-lavah karmesgn bhoktath atnrtam | | 

Where “The metre requires “dgui. {Read perhaps Smarahidhvayo, 
+ Or ‘carandipam*; there is much perplexing here. § Or perhaps 
ind ryaa. 
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Harinarayana in his Muhirlamefjari, a late work, 
gives a list of the day-muhirtas, which are widely 
different, making them sixteen in number. It 1s taken 
from the MS. in the Bodleian marked “ MS. Sansk. ¢ 79." * 
The passage runs thus, the names being clearly dis- 
tinguished by serial numbers inserted after them in the 
text ?:— 

Muluirtamanyari 
Raudrah Svetas tathi Maitraé Cirvato Jayadevakah 
Virocanas Turadevo ‘bhijid-Ravaya-Valavah 
Vibhisano Nandanas ca Yama-Saumya-Bhagis tathi 
Sivitra ity— 

The names given to the muhirtas in the day and the 
night by the Buddhists are set out in the DivyAvadina 
twice? first in a list stating the lengths of the gnomon- 
shadows determining each day-muhiirta, and again in 
a succinct list. Both lists agree, subject to some small 
variations. The first list runs thus :— 

Divydvadina —- 

Tesiim muhiirtinim imani nimani bhayanti | aditye udayati 
sangpavatipaurusdyim chiyiyim Samudro nima mubirto 
bhavati | sastipsurusiyam chiyiyam Sveto nama muhirto 
bhavati | (and so on, giving the names Samrddha, Sarapatha, 
Atisampddhi, Udgata, Somukha, (sthite madhyihne) Vajraka, 
Rohita, Bala, Vijaya, Sarvarasa, Vasu, Sundara, Paramabhaya- 
pripta) | ity etdni divasasya muhdrtini | atha khalu bhoh 
Puskarasirin ritryA muhdrtani vyikhydsyimi | astam gate 
iditye Raudro nima muharta) | tatas Tirivano nimo 
muhirtal | (and so on, giving the names Simpreyaka, Avanta, 
Sinuka, Gardabha, Raksasn, (sthite ‘rdharitre) Avayava, 
Brahma, Diti, Arka, Vidhamina, Agneya, Atapaigni, Abhijit) | 
ity etfini ritrer muhiirta-nimani | 

The second list runs thus :-— 

Caturosthah Svetah Samrddhah Sarapathah Atisampddhah 
Udgatah Sammukhah Varjannkah Rohitah Balal Vijayah 

1 Winternitz & Keith, Catalogue, No. 1560, 


2 It begins on fol. 10 with the words Atha murhiriah, 
7 Ed. Cowell & Neil, pp. 043, G44. 
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Sarvarasah Vasuh Sundarah Parabhayapriptah Raudrah Tara- 
vanah Bimpreyakah Sdnukah Anantah Gardabhah Raksasah 
Avayavah Brahma Ditih Arkah Vidhanah Agneyah Atapaignih 
Abhijid itimini muhirtinaim naimani | 

The Jain names of the muhiirtas are set out in the 
Siryaprayiapti (Sirapannatti'-sitra) as noticed by 
Weber in his “Sacred Literature of the Jains" in his 
Indische Studien* The list constitutes pahuda x, (aub-) 
pahuda 13. I have consulted four MSS. of this work. 
one in the Bodleian,’ one in the British Museum‘ and two 
in the India Office.® The passage is in Prakrit and 
runs thus * :— 

Siryaprajyfapls 

Ta kadham te mubuttinam yimadheyyé' ahiti ti vadeyya,’ 
Ti egam-egassa pam abo-rattassa tisam muhutté pannatta” 
tain” Rodde Sete” Mitte Vayu Suple" taheva Abbicamndo ™ 
Mahimda Balavam “ Bambho™“ Bahusayve ceva“ Isine Tatthe 
ya Bhaviyappi Vesimane Varune ya Ayamde Vijne ya 
Visasene ” Piiyivacce Uvasame ya Gamdhavve Aggi Vese 
Saya "-risshe Ayavam ” ca Amamam ” ca Anavam™ ca Bhoma- 
risahe Savvatthe Rakkhase ceva. 

' Or Strapennatti ; both forms oorur, 

= Vol. xvi, p. 408; also in Ind. Ani, xxi, p. 16. 

* Marked ** MS. Prakrit d 14"; No. 14 in Keith's Catalogue of Prakrit 
MSS. It ia cited as b, and the passage begins at fol. 44", L 10. 

* Morked “Or, 5l4ga", dated Sathvat 1702. Cited as m. Passage at 
fol. 21°, L 8. 

* One numbered 3376; cited as i: with Paissage at fol. Qds, |. J4, 
The other isa new MS., not yet acquired; cited as n: with pasare ab 

* Only the material variations are noted. 

* So T read the final syllable, which varies somewhat in the MSS. 


: or 
perhaps syd. 
" Som: shortened to pan in the other copies, 
® Tam jahd in m. * In n Sate; | Scie, 
4 Tn b Sugie, In m Asivode, 
“ Inm merely Ham. “Inn Tonbho, 
* In m dew. In b Fiscaee, 
* Iniagrivesesaya; bagrimesasaya : ayriseseeaya ; m ajivisesaya. 


The character gr appears to denote a doubled q. 
In m Agere, 
'! Soi and an: m Amaten: b Anamanm, = Inb Anaghas. 
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Most of these names are marked off by a small upright 
stroke placed after and above the final letterin M5,i. The 
day-muhirtas seem all fairly clear, and their names (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents added in brackets) are these :— 
Rodde (Raudra), Sete (Sveta), Mitte (Mitra), Vayu (Vayu), 
Supie (Suprita?'), Abhicarhde (Abhicandra), Mahithda 
(Mahendra), Balavarh (Balavant), Bathbho (Brahma *), 
Bahusavve (Bahuégravya ?*), Isane ( sina), Tatthe* (Tvastr), 
Bhiviyappé (Bhavitatman*), Vesamane (Vaisravana), and 
Varune ( Varuna). 

For the night, eleven of the names seem fairly clear, 
but four are uncertain, which are comprised in the two 
expressions (1) Agyivesesayarisahe,where MS.i puts mark 
only after the letter s¢, and (2) Bhomarisuhe, where it 
puts no mark after Bhoma. I have not found anything 
to help to determine the four names contained herein ; 
but it seems that risahe (rsabha) cannot well be a name 
by itself because it occurs twice; and it should presumably 
be read with the preceding letters as yielding the names 
Sayarisahe and Bhomerisahe, because saya and bhoma 
have not got the nomin. termination ¢ like most of the 
other names, as they should have if names themselves.’ 
If this view be sound, aggivese must be read as two names 
Aggi and Ves.’ The names of the night-muhitrtas (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents) would then stand thus :— 
Anarhde (Ananda), Vijae (Vijaya), Visasene (Visvasena ’), 


' The reading Sugie would = Skt. Sugrira! 

® Pischel's Prakrit Grammar, § 402. 

* Sarea may represent Sanskrit serve, éorva, sarya, érarya, and perhaps 
erpa. Can Sa/husarve be read os two names, Bohw and Sarre (Sarva)! 
lf so, the enumeration will require to be altered. 

4 Soin x, 12, Cittd Tattha-devafde, “Citri belongs to (is dominated 
by) the deity Tattha.” 

* Pischel's Prakrit Grammar, § 401; and p. 712, note® in/ra. 

* Co appears here as yo after vowels; and if ya in soya be read as 
= ta, the sa hes not got the nomin. ¢. 

* Agqivese occurs in x, 14, apparently as the name of one or two of the 
fifteen days of the lunar pulya, 

Jnas. 1015. 4 
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Payavacce' (Prijipatya), Uvasame (Upagama, or Upa- 
srama?), Gathdhavve (Gandharva), Aggi (Agni), Vese 
(Vaisva), Sayarisahe (Sata renbha?*), Ayavath (Atmavant’), 
Amamarh (A-mama/*), Anavath (Rnavant?*), Bhomarisahe 
(Bhauma rsabha?), Savvatthe (Sarvartha?) and Rakkhase 
(Raksasa ), 

A comparison of these lists shows that the muhiirtas 
bear sometimes the names of the deities or powers which 
dominated them, sometimes those names qualified by 
some word indicating that dominance, such as deweta, 
dhwaya, safijfiake or -pa, and sometimes their own more 
proper names formed therefrom by vrddhi: and that such 
names are used indifferently, the choice being generally 
determined by metrical requirements. It also shows that 
for metrical reasons free use is made of synonyms, so that 
differences in name are often merely nominal, the different 
words used meaning the same thing. All such variations 
are therefore only superficial, the various forms of a name 
being equivalent; and this is understood in what follows. 

A comparison further shows that with the Jyotisa- 
ratnamala's own list the lists in the Muhartaganapati, the 
Muhtrtadipaka, and the Muhirtamartanda agree except 
in one or two points, so that these three books follow the 
same system as the Jyotisaratnamala and hence do not 
require further separate notice. 

As regards the Hindu nomenclature, then, there are four 
lists to be considered: (1) that in the Vayuand Brahmanda 
Puranas, which may be called shortly the ‘Vayu list’; 
the two lists given in the Jyotisaratnamala, namely 
(2) its own list which may be called the ‘J yotisaratnamala 


| Prajdpati appears as Paydeal in x, I2—Kohind Payteai-cderayde, 
Rohini belongs to the deity Prajipati,” 

* Medial ¢ often becomes y in this work: thus denang appears as 
dewatd and derayd, 

* Pischel's Prakrit Grammar, & 83, 348, 306, 

* The reading A mata would = Skt. Amypta, 

® Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 57. 
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list’ and (3) its earlier list which may be designated the 
‘Purfinie list’; and (4) the list in the Muhirtamafijari. 


These four lists and also the Buddhist and Jain lists are 
set out in the annexed tables, the simpler forms of names 
in the Hindu lists being adopted for convenience and 
uniformity, except where there may be some uncertainty. 

In the enumeration of the day-muhiirtas the Vayu list 
and the Jyotisaratnamala list agree, but the Purinic list 
and that in the Muhirtamafijari differ almost wholly 
therefrom and from each other. As regards the night- 
muhirtas the Vayu and Jyotisaratnamala lists agree very 
largely, though the insertion of Siva at the beginning of 
the latter list has caused a displacement during the first 
half of the night. Here also the Puranic list differs 
generally, while the Muhirtamafijari gives no list. The 
Buddhist and Jain lists are almost wholly different both 
for the day and for the night. 

There are then five distinct lists—(a) the Puranic list, 
(6) the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamala list, (c) the Buddhist, 
(@) the Jain, and (¢) the Muhirtamafjari list. Since the 
Jyotisaratnaméli implies that the Puranie list is older 
than its own list, and its own list and the Vayu list are 
practically the same, the Puranic list is older than the Vayu 
list also, The Jyotisaratnamili belongs to the tenth 
century, but the Vayu Purina is certainly much older than 
that, so that their common list must fo hack some 
centuries earlier; hence the Puraniec list must be stil] 
older and is indeed the earliest Hindu list. The Buddhist 
list agrees with the Purinic list in several points where 
the latter and the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamala list differ. 
namely, in Nos. 2, 9,10 and 11 of the day-muhfirtas and 
No. T of the night-muhirtas, The Jain list agrees with 
the Purainic list in Nos. 1-3 of the day-muhiartas, agreeing 
with it in No, 2 where the Vayu-Jyotisaratnamalé list 
differs therefrom. Possibly then it may be inferred that, 
as may be a priort probable, the order of the lists in 


é 
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point of time may be this, (1) the Purinie list, (2) the 
Buddhist, (3) the Jam, (4) the Vayu and (5) the 
Jvotisaratnamala list. 

The Muhirtamafjari appears to be a comparatively 
modern work, yet its list agrees with the Puranie in 
Nos. 2, 4, § and 10 of the day-muhiirtas, where the Vayu 
and Jyotisaratuamala differ therefrom; while no com- 
purison is possible for the night, because it gives no 
night-list. What its position is, 1 have not so far found 
anything to enable me to say. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES FROM MARSA MATRUH 


Ey ORIC BATES, M.A. 


ARSA, MATRUH, the classical Parwtonium, lies 
about 150 land-miles west of Alexandria, on the 
Marmaric coast. During the winter of 1915-14, with 
the help of my friend W. J. Harding King, Esq., I made 
a preliminary archmological survey of the locality, and 
collected a few notes on the modern inhabitants. 

Much matter of ethnographic interest is to be gleaned 
among the natives of Marsa Matrih and its vicinity, and 
during the short time the expedition was in the field 
some data of this sort were collected. 

Except for a few Sudanese waifs, the local population 
in this region is wholly made up of Bedawin Arabs. 
These, however, despite their pride in the purity of their 
stock, are strongly infused with Berber blood. This 
strain, and the fact that these Arabs are situated on or 
near a great easterly-westerly road, make it very unsafe 
to say that this or that usage or custom among them is 
of Arabic origin; where the people are so mixed, and in 
such constant contact with travellers, their practices are 
almost as likely to be adopted as indigenous. 


l. Tripan Divisions 


The Arabs about Marsa Matrih belong to the numerous 
and once powerful tribe of the Aulid ‘Aly. Through 
the kindness of Mikhail Effendi ‘Ayib, Medical Officer 
at Matrih, to whom I am indebted for much formation 
of this sort, 1am able to give the following list of sub- 
tribes and families :— 





I. Kabilah-t el-Abaydy, -1—<!| 23, represented 
by six “houses”, rq.), viz. : 

1. Beyt Zahwayk. . . . . es ee 

9. Beytel-Ashkar. .. . . pad oe 

8. Beyt Taridsh . . . . . yas bi 

4. Beyt Zelaym (cf. VII, 2) aealieume: 


*6. Beyt Shihayd . - te 


*IL. Kabilah-t el-Afrad, o\5Y\ 1.3, represented by 
three “ houses”, viz. : | 
1. Beyt Zann... ... eae ee 
9, Beyt Marzak Bin ee 
8. Beytel-Hawdy. . 2 2. (scgetl cy 


TIT, Kabilah-t ‘Arawah, »,\.- 2.3, represented by 
two “houses”, viz. : 
2, Beytesh-Shary 2... Ghillow 
T*IV. Kabilah-t el-‘Ashibat, :L20| 43, represented 
by two “houses”, viz, - | 
"1. Beyt Aba Ma'fas 2... (udeew| ou, 
2. Beyt el-Lazimy cota nt 


*V. Kabilah-t el-Maghawrah, Sjaleell) 23, repre- 
sented by one “ house a vin 


1. Beyt Hash . a> ey 


TV I. ‘Kabilah-t ‘Awimah, halgc Wisad represented by 
three “ houses ", viz. : 
1. Nati’ 
. Beyt Aba Kerayn . 
%. Beyt el-Hafyiin 


wf ple 
ke! a \ et 


be 
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+VII, Kabilah-t el-Gama‘at (ef. X, 1), olebe cL, 
represented by two “ higcisen” , Wiz. : 
1, Beyt Umm Rezik. - . .  cstiy a) Oe 
9, Beyt Zelaym (ef. I, 4) . . oolls had 
*VIII. Kabilah-t el-Kinayshat, wuss | dus, repre- 
sented by three “ houses ", viz. : 
1. Boyt cl“Asy ~ . .. % ol ee 


2. Beyi el-'Ayiin ® ii . a * rann! ———a! 
§. Beytel-Watar . .. .. ppl oe 


+1X. Kabilah-t el-Kutiin, .le:2) 23, represented 
by one “ house”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Ab Tayib 2... Uebel 

*X. Kabilah-t el-Giraydat, a spe dud, repre- 
sented by one “ house", viz, : 

1. Beyt Gama‘ah (ef. VII). . doles io 

+XJ. Kabilah-t es-Sarihnah, «>1 2!) 4.3, represented 
by three “ houses", viz. - 

1. Beyt Aba Girmah . . . . jee low 

9, Beyt ‘Abd el-Latif. . .  wibUl aoe 

*3, Beyt ed-D'abas (cf. XII, 1). (ad) ee 
XII. Kabilah-t el-Manafah, ai.!\ 03, represented by 

one “ house ”, viz. : 

1, Boyt ed-D‘nbas (ef. XI, 8) 2 Gace dl ee 

+*XIIL Kabilah-t es-Sanagrah, y>\./) 0.2, represented 
by two “houses”, viz. : 

1. Beyt Marklk . . . « « te ee 
2. Beyt Aba Ra‘imshoh. . . Atale, pl Ow , ee 
"XIV. Kabilah-t el- Sa edad Goud, repre- 

sented by two * houses”, viz. : 
1. Beyt Aba Rifbah. . . . dates gt! a 
9. Beytel-Mamirsah. . . . sant ene — 
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SAY, 


7*AVL 


XVIL. 


1. 
a. 
5. 


AVIII. 


“1. 
z. 


1, 
2. 


XX. 


1. 


Rabilah-t es-Sirayhit, cole.) 223, repre- 
sented by three “ houses ”, viz, : 


. Beyt ‘Obeyd Allah, . . . ail Qaaes tinea 
. Beytel-“Awrah. . . . . Bye] 
“3. 


Beytesh-Shtawy . . . .  ceetilicy 
Kabilah-t es-Samalis, (well du3. (No 
“ houses” given.) 
Kabilah-t el-Hatah, ,<| 13, represented by 
three “ houses", viz. : 
Beytel-Marizkah . . . 3} pal —, 
Beyt el-Manaf (cf. XM). 20 Weal) 
Beytel-Wagith . . . , toy | — 
Kabilah-t el-Lahihmah, aL! ds, repre- 
sented by two “ houses ", viz. : 
Beytes-Saniniah . . 2. dela! oo 
me WE it cot ee S = ide er) 


SUE by fw . ieunes? vig. : 
BeytGadd . ..... Ads i 
Beyt Gabr . are 
Kabilah-t el-Agarmah, sohel ..3, represented 


by two “ houses", viz, - 
Beyt Kutaysh . . . . pe 


®. Beyt Said. ..... Quand Lo) 


XXL 


1. 
TAAITL 


1. 
2. 


Kabilah-t el-Mawilik, ESN yall jun3, represented 
by one “ house ", viz. : 
Beytez-Zukrah . . . 253 io 
Kabilah-t ‘Amayrah, Bye 43, represented by 
two “ houses", viz, : 
Beyt Abd Riis 


z t \ ome 


— gi! ee! 
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Those names marked by an asterisk in the above list 
occur in an old account of the Aulid ‘Aly given by the 
French traveller J. BR. Pacho,’ who traversed Marmarica 
in the first quarter of the last century. Pacho divided 
the Anlad ‘Aly into four bafnan—the Aulad Hariif, the 
Saniniah, the Sanigrah, and the ‘Aly el-Alimar. The 
absence from the above list of the first and last of these 
names does not discredit Pacho's divisions, nor even prove 
them to have become obsolete, for the list here given, 
though fuller than that of the French traveller, is not, 
unfortunately, a complete one. This appears clearly 
from the fact that out of seventeen tribal camel-brands° 
collected by Mr, Harding King at Matrab, only ten 
belonged to the tribes listed above (those marked with 
adagger). Of the remaining seven, one was the wasm 
of Aulad Haraf, listed by Pacho, but not by Dr. ‘Aytb: 


six are therefore left unaccounted for. 


9. TrinaL Wustm (BRanps) 

The camel-brands collected are as follows :— 

(1) Kabilah-t el--Ardwah—A line down the bridge of 
the nose, crossed by another at right angles (Fig. 1). 

(2) Kabilah-+t el--Ashihat—aAn inverted y over the 
right ear, joined to a short slanting line between the ear 
and the eye (Fig. 2). 

(3) Kabilah-t elAwamah—A whorl by the mght 
nostril, the line then crossing the bridge of the nose, and 








2 Poyage dans la Marmarique et la Cyrenaigqne, ete., p, 64 =q., Paris, 
1897, Pacho’s «pellings are sometimes puzzling. The equivalences 
I have noted are: I, 6 (in the above list} = Shaéth (in Facho, loc. cit.) ; 
Il = Afrat; I = Aordowah; IV = Achethat; IV, 1 = Mahdjtt (1): 
V = Mowghaourth ; VII = Whendcheat; X = Djeraidat; Al, 3 = 
Djoudlia (Y); AIT = Seneghrth ; XIV = Kemeiliat; AV = Srivet : 
XV, 3 = Chtour (1); XVI = Sammalous ; XVII, 1 = Senenth; AIX = 
Mansour. 

® For the origin of these marks the reader is referred to W. R. Smith, 
Marriage and Kinship in arly Arabia’, p. 247 9qq.. London, 1907, and 
to the literature there cited in the notes. 
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ending on the left side of the muzzle without a spiral 
(Fig. 3). 

(4) Beyt Naj'.—aA diagonal line, starting from below 
the right eye, crossing the bridge of the nose, and ending 
by the left nostril (Fig. 4). 

(5) Kabilah-t el-Gama‘at—aA right angle on the right 
cheek, suggesting a letter L lying on its back; the shorter 
limb is below the ear, the longer meets it near the angle 
of the jaw-bone, starting from a point nearly between the 
eye and the nostril. On the upper part of the right 
hind-ler a mark like a broad-headed T (Figs. 5a, 6), 

(6) Kabilah-t el-Kuf'in—A short horizontal line on 
the right side of the head below the eye, starting between 
the ear and eye and ending between the eye and the 
nostril, Below the line, at either end, a small circle. 
This, Mr. Harding King conjectured, was the complete 
form of this wasm, which was first reported to him as 
consisting of the two small circles only—one on either 
side of, and a little below, the eye (thus shown in 
Fig. 6). 

(7) Kabilah+t ¢-Sardinah—A mark something like 
a letter U placed on its side, made by a line down the 
bridge of the nose, turning just back of the right nostril, 
and thence running to a point a little behind the corner 
of the mouth (Fig, 7). 

(8) Kabilah-t es-Sendgrah.maA mark something like 
an inverted U, between the car and the eve, on the 
cheek (Fig. 8). 

(9) Kabilah-t es-Samaliis—A long straight line on the 
right side of the neck, reaching almost as high as the ear 
(Fig. 9). 

(10) Kabilak-t ‘Amayrah, also called ‘Aq ‘Amayrah 
(yess ye).—A long mark on the right side of the 


right 


' "dit is the Berber filiative corresponding to the Arabic auldd or 


tend. Its occurrence at Matrih was noted by Pacho, who gives it 
as heit, | 
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neck, starting from behind the jaw and ending in a small, 
acute-angled hook (Fig. 10). 

(11) Awldd Horif—From between the ear and the 
eye a short straight line crosses the left cheek just behind 
the eye; a second line starting from the same point ends 
near the angle of the jaw, while a third, having the same 
origin, curves below the left ear and up to the back of 
the neck (Fig. lla). On the left hind-leg two short 
horizontal bars (Fig. 116). 

(The spelling of the remaining six tribes is probably 
only approximately correct.) 

(12) El-Asaym.—On the left side of the head two 
marks like inverted V's; one on each side of the eye, and 
a curved mark over the ear ending in a counter-curve, like 
an S$ on its side. Two short parallel horizontal strokes 
on upper part of left hind-leg (Figs. 12a, 5). 

(13) Gabeyhat—A long slanting stroke on the thigh 
of the left hind-leg (Fig. 13). 

(14) Gatifakh—A wasm like an € lying on its back, 
Le. three short verticals joined at the bottom by a straight 
horizontal line, placed on the thigh of the right hind-leg 
(Fig. 14). 

(15) Mahafiat.—A V-shaped mark, between the points 
of which the left eye is centred. This V is then bisected 
by a line starting just back of the eye. On the thigh 
of the right hind-leg a long vertical stroke, with a short 
cross-line at its lower end (Figs. 15a, 6). 

(16) Leguitahat.—A single small V-shaped brand between 
the ear and the eye on the right side of the head 
(Fig, 16). 

(17) Shawar.—aA slash across the bridge of the nose 
(Fig. 17). 

A number of these camel brands, or modifications of 
them, are to be seen scratched on rocks here and there in 
the vicinity of Matrih ; and it is a regular practice, in 
those cases where an Arab grave is surrounded by 
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a circular stone wall, to inscribe on one or more of the 
stones the tribal mark of the occupant. 


3. BIRTH aND CHILDHOOD 

On the birth of a child its father, if he can afford it, 
slaughters a sheep in honour of the occasion, and the 
guests who assemble to partake of it dance and fire off 
their guns and pistols. 

The child’s navel-cord is severed with an ordinary 
knife, and then tied up in a small packet with the hair of 
a camel or of an ox. The beast from which the hairs are 
plucked for this purpose becomes henceforth the property 
of the eluld’ The placenta is buried in the earth. When 
a child is forty" days old its head is shaved. The hair is 
wrapped in a bit of cloth, and this is tied to the neck of 
a domestic animal. This animal, like that with the hair 
of which the navel-cord was tied, becomes the property of 
the child, The Bedawin have a very strong feeling in 
regard to this first hair, which they speak of as “ the hair 
of the angels”. 

In childhood, when the boy or girl loses his or her first 
teeth, these, as soon as they come out, are thrown into the 
air with the exclamation— 


does OS ct eed 
Baddalt dirsy fik yd negmah ! 
“I have exchanged my tooth for thee, O star!" 


‘A perfect parallel exists among the Gallas, There “the navel-string 
is carefully kept, sewn up in leather, and serves as an amulet for female 
camels, which become the child's property, together with all the young 
they give birth to" (J. G. Frazer, The (olden Bowgh*, vol. i, p. 195, 
London, 1911, citing P. Paulitschke, Lthnographie Nordost Afribaa: die 
materielle Cultur der Danakil, Gaila unl Somat, p, 192, Berlin, 1893). 

2 It Teen be remarked that Celeus considered the fortieth day of 
a child's life the first critical date in its existence (Celsus, {i, 1). 
Ci. Pliny, /Tist. Nat, vii, 4 (5). The Cairenes hold that during ite first 
forty days a child isin danger from the blood-sucking Umm Kawtk 
(“REL ai} watalss , Cairo, 1804, p. 18d), J 
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The explanation given for this practice is that there are 
from time to time found in the fields white nodules of 
exceptionally hard stone, which are believed to be fallen 
stars.! 


4. Wowen, MARRIAGE, AND MORALITY 


Both the married women and the girls of the Aulad 
‘Aly enjoy a good deal of freedom, which by the general 
account they do not abuse. When a young man’s fancy 
is taken by a girl, his first act is to secure the services 
of an old woman to play the go-between. Such an old 
woman is called a fatinah, awn (in Egypt the usual 
word is afwcessas, Lauigi!). The fatinah carries messages 
to the girl, and is charged with her replies. During the 
courtship the young man regularly addresses the girl as 
Ya sa'adah-t es-Sulfanah, and he is obliged to fulfil any 
task or duty she may require of him. The wedding is 
celebrated with as much gaiety and circumstance as the 
families can afford. Sheep are slaughtered, and there is 
much powder-play and dancing. 

Adultery is not common, but is recognized as of two 
kinds—that which is committed with the consent of the 
woman and that in which violence is done upon her. In 
the first case the man is not liable, but the woman must 
be divorced. In the second the adulterer is forced to pay 
the injured husband the equivalent of the dowry (makr, 
x) which went with the woman at the time of her 
marriage. 

The penalty for fornication is more severe, for it 
apparently takes no account as to whether the act was 
committed with or without consent. In any case the man 
must pay to the girl's parents the equivalent of her 
dowry. 


' A similar custom is known to Algerian children, who toas a lost first 
tooth toward the sun with the ery: ‘0 San, give mea new tooth !” 


_—— 
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5. AGRICULTURE 


The rich, light soil of Matrih would probably have 
encouraged a certain proticiency in agriculture among the 
local Arabs, were it not that the scarcity of water and the 
uncertain rainfall’ so often cheat the sower of his harvest. 
No attempt is made to utilize the numerous agricultural 
cisterns of Roman origin in the district, and the shiftless 
Bedawin till—or rather scratch and bush-harrow—large 
tracts in a half-hearted manner, and thereafter wait what 
God sends, heedless of the poppies and asphodel which, 
even in the best of years, spring up and choke their 
barley. In sowing the Arab often mutters this formula— 

Be pad oye Sy * eo tasty Leeds, & 
Yd rab d find wa'ty minnd 
Yd razsik min ghayr minnah ! 
“ 0 Lord, give unto us, and through us unto others, out of 
Thy bounty !""* 


In times of severe drought the Arabs have a rain- 
ceremony which is of considerable interest. The owners 
of several fields club together and contribute each some 
article of clothing, in which a pole or stake is then dfessed 
to represent a woman. This wooden dummy is called 
“4orafah”. The Arabs take then this Zarifah and carry 
it around their fields, shouting : 


én J} wh aa\; ly 


Ya Zardfah haty er-rafa'ah-t ! 


' In Roman times, as to-day, the scarcity of rain in this region was 
well known—Erpomtio Totine Mundi et Gentiem (ed. Reise, Heilbrunn, 
1878), par, 62: ** Libya [sei/. Marmarica] , .. quae non accipit aquam 
de coleo, non pluenté ei por singulos annos,” 

a is _ means literally without shame”, i.e. “without diminishing 
Thine own glory”. jie is used colloquially to denote especially the 


overweening conoelt of ms boastful giver, who parades the obligation: 
under which he has laid others. pared Basiore 


SO ee 
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The meaning of these words is somewhat obscure. 
a3\,; means “a giratfe”, and the word was so written and 
explained by my informant. On the other hand, there 1s 
a root wi with a sense of “flowing”, as in ls, 
“freely flowing, and in ci,\5s, “flowing tears,’ or 
“running water”. Hence, it is possible that from the 
context and the purpose of the invocation, 4); should 
be read, a3! ,.3, “one who weeps copiously.” The invocation 
would then have the sense of: 
“O Weeper, give help!” 
This has a parallel in the Algerian rain-chant: 
“() Anzar, moisten us even to the roots !""" 

Another possibility is that the formula has been imported 
by the runaway Sudanese slaves who have settled at 
Matrih, for it would be strange to find the Bedawin 
appealing for rain to an animal so characteristically 
southern as is the giraffe. That the ceremony itself is 
originally an Arab one, and not a Sudanese importation, 
I incline to believe because of the existence of a perfect 
parallel among the Bedawin of Moab, who attire and 
parade a similar dummy-woman whom they call “the 
mother of the rain ”.* 

When the procession of the Zarifah is ended the dummy 
is stripped; the clothing and finery restored to the lenders, 
and the wooden stock is thrown away. 

The Arabs occasionally set up in their fields a hayal, 
Jus, or baw, » (a scarecrow), a stick rudely dressed in 
fluttering rags to give it the semblance of a man, I saw 
at Matrah, however, no scarecrows like those still found in 
Egypt—ithyphallic dummies which the cultivators equip 
with parts that ean leave the birds, “ who would not be 

| O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans, p. 179, London, 1914. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Golden RougA4, vol. i, p. 276. Armenian and other 
parallels will be found in the same work, p. 275 sq. 

gras. 1015, 47 


ee 
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frightened if they thonght it was a woman," in no doubt 
as to the sex of the figure.' 


6. SICKNESS, ETC, 


Among the Anlad ‘Aly it is difficult to separate the 
practice of medicine from that of magic, the former being 
still largely merged with the latter, Disease is still 
regarded as in most instances due to magical influences, 
as, for example, to the evil eye (iL! wel). The belief 
in the baleful power of the evil eye is very strong, and so 
deadly are the glances of some of those who are endowed 
with it that a man near Matrah is said with one look to 
have killed a running hare. The fact that the hare was 
going at full speed exemplifies the concreteness of the 
ideas connected with this beliei—the glance is conceived 
as being almost as material as a charge of shot. So 
generally reputed is this malifie power that it is 
recognized as a reality by the Bedawin law at Matrah, 
If an Arab is convinced, and can convince others, that he 
has suffered a loss of property through its having been 
“overlooked”, the man who is supposed to have done 
him this harm is forced to make good the loss or injury 
sustained, 

Iilness and other ailments may be brought about not 
only by the evil eye but by charms as well. These charms 
all go by the general name of coble, hegabat, a word 
which properly signifies an “amulet” or “talisman”. 
A hegab written to harm or kill an enemy is obtained 


) Lord Edward Cecil first informed me of these Egyptian scarecrows, 
In these Priapus-like dummies, and in the current oxplanation of them, 
one has an excellent illustration of how an inaccurate popular story is 
likely to spring up to account for a misunderstood survival. For the 
ithyphallic fayd! or bow of the modern Egyptian Jfellah represents an- 
questionably a Priapic phase of Min or of Osiris known to his ancestors, 

* Ci. the Arabian conception of the curse as a material thing which 
con be “dodged” by falling flat on the earth (W. R. Smith, Heligion 
of the Semites4, ‘p, 164). | 
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from a local or itinerant fakih and is then concenled in 
the tent of the intended victim, or in some such place as 
the stuffing of his saddle. When the action of the hegab 
has begun it is said that the fafth has” bound him”, aa,.’ 

Ailments are to be cured, as they are caused, by 
supernatural means. Thus cats, wolves, jackals, and 
snakes are eaten as medicines. The invalid partaking of 
the last-named remedy must be careful to throw away the 
serpent’s head and tail. Snake's fat is thought a sovereign 
eure when used as an ointment for wounds. 

With more reason, the local Arabs apply garlie to 
the bites of insects, and onion-juice to prevent wounds 
from becoming inflamed. Wild thyme ( ==;) is used 
in cases of syphilis, the herb called shih (2 _Absinthiwm 
Ponticum *) for intestinal worms, and that named ga‘dah 
(saao- *) for colds. 


7. Law, Divination, ETO. 

Bedawin law at Matrah is a matter of customary usage 
as interpreted and administered by the sheykhs. In 
difficult or special cases an appeal is made to the religious 
sheykh in charge of the mosque of Sidi ‘Awam, and very 
serious matters, which might end in faction fights or 
feuds, are now sometimes settled by Egyptian law at the 
hands of the Coast-Guards, who administer the district in 
a very efficient manner. It is the wise policy of the 
officers of the Coast-Guards, however, to keep the Bedawin 
out of the Egyptian courts as far as possible, and to 
encourage settlements in the traditional manner. 

1 ‘This phrase is to be related to the tying of magical knots. Such 
a knot, the rbaf, is much dreaded in North Africa, E, Doutté, Magic of 


religion danal' Afrique de Nord, Algiers, 1908, pp. $8, 255 8qq. ci. T. W. 
Davies, Moyic, Divination, and Demonology, ete., London, 1898, p. 56- 


4 
2 See G, W. Freytag, Lericon Arabico-Latinum, §.¥- ate (vol. fi, 
p. 470). A. vs 
a [bid. av. Aas (vol. i, p, 252). 
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In cases of theft, the thief, or the whereabouts of the 
stolen property, is often determined by divination. The 
man whose belongings have disappeared goes to a fukih 
who is skilled in that branch of magic known as tagsd, 
The faust takes a number of small pebbles, beans, or the 
like, which he divides into four groups,’ and names thus: 


ME * NS * Gl © G15 je? He then pro. 
nounces certain formulm, after which he is able to divine 
the sex and appenrance of the thief. 

The thief being apprehended, he and the owner of the 
property appear before a council of sheykhs, who oblige 
the culprit to pay four times the value of the stolen 
property. Jf he is unable to pay this amount, his 
tribesmen must do it for him, 

Injuries done in quarrels are regularly atoned for by 
the payment of a fine, On an appointed day both parties, 
generally accompanied by large numbers of their nearer 
kinsfolk, appear before one of the sheykhs whose especial 
function it is to adjust these differences, The sheykh 
makes a close and careful serutiny of the injuries done. 
He awards so much for a bruise, so much for a eut, and 
so on, and finally assesses the whole at a total of é0 
many sheep, or a cow, a camel, ete. Sometimes the 
offender pays his fine in coin, the sums usually ranging 


' This division into four groups may he in sympathetic relation with 
the four cardinal points, It may niso be pertinent to remark that 
processes for the recovery of stolen or lost articles are generally called 
w -, ferbi*, or “quadrature”, in Afries Minor, Ci. KE. Doutté, op. cit., 
p. 200. 

* It is difficult to explain the exact meaning of these words, or their 
pertinence. Jvurr may signify here a “freeman ; intivis the nome of 
the geomantic figure &, which is often employed in the dari er-ramd, 


and is also called Unig; athah is a prevish shade: dahldr comes 
presumably from He and teans * the arranger” or" 


finally, gebkir moons the * Almighty" 
ninety-ning "names" of God. 


orderer™ ; and, 
» ind is one of the commoner 
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from £10 to £20, The offender generally pays without 
a murmur, which is the more remarkable as the sheykh 
is not, if rumour speak truth, wholly insusceptible to 
bribes. The fine decided, a feast is made, at which the 
plaintiff and the defendant eat together. After this the 
breach is supposed to be—and in reality generally is— 
healed. In some directions the Bedawin show 4 great 
deal of power in “ letting bygones be bygones mf 

The hearty cursing of one person by another naturally 
falls under the heading of personal injury, for its effects, 
in Bedawin eyes, are materially damaging, like those of 
the evil eye or of assault. The Aulad ‘Aly commonly 
‘nvoke curses on the father and mother of the person they 
are damning, with the words i Soe aie OF a ee 
“Thy mother be buried!" “Thy father be buried!" or 
else they name their adversary “ dog" or “ass "— 
aoal or SL. If the matter is one which is serious 
enough to call for settlement—which in the vast majority 
of cases it is not—the offender must slaughter a sheep for 
the man he has cursed. In most cases where such 
reparation is made, the aggressor has cursed a man older 
than himself, whose years entitled him to exceptional 
respect. 

Murderers are judged by the sheykhs, who impose 
a heavy fine, called qo, diah, upon the slayer. If the 
murder was intentional, the dia amounts to some £400 
in cash or cattle; if accidental, £300 may suffice. It 
very naturally results from the heaviness of these 
penalties that, in cases in which murder is committed by 
a poor family with few near kinsfalk, the compensation 
sought for is the life of the slayer or one of his relations. 
Cases of this sort easily develop into family feuds, which 
are only settled by the intervention of the sheykhs, who 
have a good deal of power in bringing about a satisfactory 
understanding in these eases. 
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5. CHARMS. 

As intimated above, charms play a large part in the 
everyday life of the Aulid ‘Aly. Not long before our 
arrival at Matrilh a powerful sheykh—one of the three 
or four who owned a house—wished to know where to 
dig a well. A wandering Algerian volunteered to select 
4 propitious spot. He wrote a charm on a bit of paper, 
prayed over it, and cast it into the air. A strong breeze 
was blowing,.and the serap of paper was whirled away 
until it was caught in a bush, The fwkih instructed his 
employer to dig on this spot. He did so and found 
beneath it an old Byzantine cistern. Two months later 
the story was told me by the sheykh, who showed me the 
well and asked for the secret of the fibth's skill. 

Love charms are common. These are written to order 
by a fakih, and should contain both the lover's name and 
that of the beloved. The hegah when finished is either 
worn by the former or placed by him secretly in the 
house of the latter. Sometimes, however, another dis- 
position is made of charms of this class. One was found 
while digging a water-hole on the beach of the harbour, 
and was written for a woman who sought to renew by 
its means the waning affections of her hushand, The 
magic paper was wrapped in a bit of rag which was 
probably torn from the dress of the good wife on whose 
behalf the charm was written, or from the clothing of the 
indifferent husband whose affections she sought to recover. 
As this charm is typical of its class | give it here :!_— 

OnvEense 
ese g Same sa ett To) eM toll all oy 
a=} Wl pa 5 AN) p> | spat BY, Say alll hur y drew y all 
Pan be ON is od NES wy des ay als foal ait 
' For the transcription and translation of this charm Iam indebted 


to Professor Charles Cc. Torrey, af Yale University, who omirtecusl y 
furnished me with a clear copy aml an English version. | 
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REVERSE 





t 
hha & 


Translation of Obverse : “Tn the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, and may Allah bless our Lord Mohammad, 
and his family and companions, and give them peace. Allah be 
with thee; there is no other God than He. | He is Allah, ‘Say: 
Allah is One; He is the Enduring One; He never begat nor 
was begotten; nor has He any equal. In the name of Allah: 
What Allah wishes! There is no God but Allah ; | and to Allah 
must all request be made. In the name of Allah: What He 
wishes! Whoever is wise, it is from Allwh. In the name of 
Allah: What Allah wishes! There is no resource nor Power 


_ 
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except in Allah, the Exalted, the Great.. Allah! | And (the) 
commaml belongs to Allah.” 


[The table here intervenes.) 


And again: “May Allah bless our Lord Mohammad, and his 
family and companions, and give them peace!" 


9, Dreams, Lucky Days, SurerwaturaLt BeEtxas 

The Aulad ‘Aly are firm believers in the significance of 
dreams. The Bedui who dreams of a child believes he is 
about to gain something; to dream of a good man 
foretells a month, and of a bad man an evil one. 
To dream of a beautiful woman signifies that not simply 
a month but a whole year of prosperity awaits the 
dreamer; contrariwise, an ugly woman betokens a 
bad year. 

Faith in lucky and unlucky days is as firm as that in 
dreams. Wednesdays are held unlucky, as is the last 
Friday in each month. The 9th, 16th, and 19th of each 
month are very unlucky, but the 2nd, Sth, 14th, 18th, 
and 20th are correspondingly AUSpicious, 

Belief in the gann, in ghals, ‘afrits, ete., is universal, 
The ‘afrits (‘afartt, = «=, pl.) are some of them wicked 
and some of them helpful. Some are found in the fields, 
and they always lurk in the ashes of fires. If there is 
any connexion between these two ideas, it may be that 
they both go back to an ancient belief in the animation of 
growing things, the souls of which would haunt the 
places where their embodiments Were consumed. The 
‘afrits seem to have no personal names, nor do the Arabs 
profess to know whether they are male or female in their 
natures. Those fukiis who are adepts in magic, and are 


* Professor Torrey points out that the grammar ancl spelling of this 
charm are not above reproach. In line 3, for example, the word 5. 


is written «Slo in the original (the classieal form would be Ret 
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called fukaha rahdaniah,’ Lila, +133, can control ‘afrits 
by reading the proper spells, The gunn are the devils 
who possess fools and madmen, and it is not wise, even in 
jest, to call a wild or reckless Arab magni, 

Monsters of a supernatural character are brought to 
haunt the waste places of the high desert and the sea. 
In the latter are strange creatures like camels, which 
appear but rarely, and Mr. Harding King was informed 
by one of our men that sometimes there emerged from 
the tide a cow-like animal of terrifying aspect and 
proportions, If this monster breathed in the face of 
anyone the person died at once. This statement is of 
some interest, for it suggests the ancient accounts 
of a famous Libyan monster, the Catobleps (raTwmdeyr) 
of antiquity. Aclian, and the Byzantine poetaster Phile 
(or Philes) after him, have left us ample accounts of this 
perilous beast.* Its aspect was to some degree that of 
a bull, yet it had on its spine and along its nose a bristly 
crest; from beneath great shaggy brows glared its 
ferocious and bloodshot little eyes, which struck cold 
terror into the beholder. So virulent and noxious was 
sts breath that if it breathed upon a man he died 
straightway— 


"Efectos mvetpa tis dapuyyos &« werou 
‘OFetoBapis xai Bpopov WeTrAno Weror. 
‘Ev @ avarvéovra GAAa x’ ef TUYOt, 
Aewme xaxovTat, xal adwviaisy ane 
Sraguois te winte: POaptixois wapavtixa.” 


\ For the contro! of the gann by the spiritual power denoted by the 
word. dailons, riddniah, See E. Doutte, op, cit., p. 249. 

? Aeclian, De Animafibua, ii, 5; Phile, De Anrmafium Proprietate, 
ed. de Pauw, Utrecht, 1730, pp. 178 sqq.; ef. Alexander Myndius, 
ap. Athenwum, vo ah fue. The last-named writer explained the 
Catobleps as a Gorgon, likened it to a sheep, and declared that it eilleal 
by its glance. 

2 Phile, loc, cit., ¥, 21 sqq- 
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I may conclude this note upon the superstitions of the 
Aulad ‘Aly at Matrih with a word on their conception of 
meteorites. They believe that the number of unfixed 
stars corresponds to the tally of all living creatures on 
the face of the earth, and that the falling of one of these 
stars signifies the death of some animal, In this their 
belief differs from that of the Egyptian peasantry, among 
whom it is commonly held that a falling star is a bolt 
launched by God against one of the evil gann—wherefore 
the’ pious exclaim, at sight of such a star, “May God 
transtix the enemy of Religion!" 


10. MovurntrxeG 


At funerals the women put off the broad red girdles 
they commonly wear, and as a sign of mourning wear 
white ones in their stead, Further, they sew up their 
silver ornaments in leather and cut their hair short. The 
mourning period is a year long, 


1]. SHerKu Sipi ‘Awam 
Mention has in the course of this article more than 
once been made to Sheykh Sidi ‘Awam. aise csdew. This 
personage is in great repute at Marsa Matrah and 
throughout the surrounding country. A tribe of the 
Aulid ‘Aly, the Kabilah-t ‘Awimah, which has three 
“houses”, even takes its name from this saint. The 
reputed burial-place of Sidi ‘Awam lies to the westward 
of the little settlement (which js of very recent growth) 
among the sand-dunes opposite the harbour entrance. 
There the Egyptian wak/, at the instigation of ‘Abbés I, 
some years ago erected a small mosque, where was before 
merely the saint's grave with its rude enclosure wal] of 
dry-laid stones. 
The story of Sidi ‘Awam, as collected by one of 
men, is as follows :— 


my 
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“Once upon a time there was a pious fisherman named Sidi 
‘A wim who lived at Matrah. He had a little felucea, in which 
he used to go fishing. He had always the best of luck and used 
to make marvellous catches. In those days there also lived at 
Matrih a wicked Jew, who wondered at Sidi “Awdim's great 
catches, and envied him because of them. He thought that he 
would also turn fisherman, so, in imitation of the pious ‘Awim, 
he built himself a little felueca. Then the two went fishing. 
They went out together, but the wicked Jew canght nothing, 
while Sidr ‘Awim brimmed his boat to the gunwales with 
beautiful fish. This happened a number of times, until the 
Jew became enraged and slew Sidi “Awim. But the Araba 
found this out, and they buried the good Sidi ‘Awim with 
lamentations in the place where his mosque now stands. And 
they took the Jew and slew him ; and him they buried on the 
isle in the Iagoon east of the harbour, which isle is to this day 
called the Gezirah-t el-Yahody.” 


I learnt from another source that Sidi ‘Awam was 
supposed to have come to Matrah in a boat “from the 
west”: that he was ever held, even in his lifetime, to 
have been a waly; and that he died a natural death, 
The informant from whom I had this version accounted 
for the name of the Gezirah-t el-Yahidy by saying that 
in old times there lived on the islet two Jews, who were 
goldsmiths. He added that these Jews were called ‘Ishak 
and Hagah (?). He could give no account of their death. 
Some of our local workmen of the expedition pointed ont 
a ruinous cairn on the islet as the grave of the Jew (or 
Jews), from whom the place was named, 

Legends apart, Sidi ‘Awim in his grave is to-day the 
chief personage, under Allah, at Marsa Matrih. The 
Bedawin swear by him as readily as by God, after which 
they slaughter something for the poor in ratification of 
the oath. The numerous Arabs who visit this tomb 
firmly believe that terrible misfortune will inevitably 
overtake the man who swears falsely by the saint. 


A, oe iT) Ss 
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Childless women desiring offspring visit the Sheykh's 
tomb, and there, with rice, barley, and -a slaughtered 
sheep, make a feast for the poor, while the annual moled, 
or birthday festival of the waly, is the chief event in the 
local calendar. 

The moled comes at the time of the spring harvest, 
about the middle of May. The pious elders of the Arabs 
announce to the people the date of the moled, to which 
the Bedawin flock from east and west. On the day of 
the moled the commencement of the festival is proclaimed 
by the solemn beating of a greatdrum. A great fantusiah 
then takes place. There are horse-races, an incessant firing 
of guns and pistols, a continuous ululn-ing on the part of 
the women, and a great deal of dancing. The festivities 
last from sunrise to sundown, and conelude with a whole- 
sale slaughter of sheep, which are consumed by the visitors. 
During the two succeeding days there is much praying in 
the mosque, until finally the assembly melts and dwindles 
away, not to meet again until the following year, 

It would be rash, on such slight indications as are 
afforded by the above data, to assume that in the cult of 
Sheykh Sidi ‘Awim we are confronted with a survival 
from a pre-Islamic epoch. At the same time certain 
features in the account square well with such a supposition. 
The brimming boatloads of fish, the coincidence of the 
saint's anniversary with the spring harvest, the story of 
his violent death, and his power to grant offspring to 
sterile women are all consonant with the theory that in 
pagan times, the good waly may have existed as one of 
those harvest-gods such as survive to-day in Syria, where 
one finds numerous local St, Georges, ete., of pagan 
origin, whom both Christians and Moslems delight to 
honour.’ In this connexion it js pertinent to remark that 


‘al, G. Frazer, The Golden Bough®, yal. i, “Taboo and the Perils of 
the Soul,” p. 69, 
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the patron saint of Kuft, in Upper Egypt, is called Sidi 
Mohammed el-Awamy, and that his cult contains a 
number of survivals from the old god of the town, Min 
of Coptos. It is possible that a closer examination of the 
rites and practices based on the local beliefs at Matral 
may prove that to a similar extent Sidi ‘Awim' is the 
modern representative of a pagan predecessor. 


1 The name “lj is a derivative of ae and menns ‘swimmer ”. 





XXVI 
TABLES FOR FINDING THE MEAN PLACE OF THE 
PLANET SATURN 
Br J. F. FLEET, LC.5. (Rerp.), Pu. D., C.1E. 


[N examining the astrological details of the date in 

Saka 380 (p. 482 above), I had to work out the 
bases for tables, and to make parts of the tables them- 
selves, for finding the mean place of the planet Saturn, 
that is, his mean longitude, according to the first Arya- 
Siddhanta and the Original and Present Sirya Siddhintas. 
It has seemed useful to complete the tables and publish 
them, with examples of the use of them, so that they may 
be available for any future work of the same kind. At 
the same time, I seek to give them an interest by attaching 
some general remarks and showing the bases from which 
they have been made. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

The starting-point of my tables is the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga era in B.c. 3102, when, according to the Hinda 
astronomy, there was the latest recurrence of a conjunction 
of all the planets (including the sun and the moon), by 
their mean longitudes, at the initial point of the Hindi 
sphere, namely, the point 0 of the sidereal sign Mésha 
(Aries)= According to the First Arya-Siddhinta this 


' Tables by Professor Jacobi (on quite different lines) for finding both 
the mean and the trae places of all the planets according to the Present 
Sirya-Siddhinta, are being published in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. 12, 
p. 79 if, Thad not seen these when my paper in question was written. 
Professor Jucobi's process is n shorter one, as a result of much work 
done by him in making his tables. But his tables do not make mine 
unnecessary, even for the Present Sdrya-Siddhanta ; in the first place, 
because we want for any time before about a.p. 1000 a much earlier 
guide than that work ; and secondly, because they do not give tho very 
close results which are to be got from my tables. 

2 On this matter see my paper on the Kaliyuga in JRAS, 1911, p. 408, 
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conjunction was at mean sunrise, 6.0 o.m., for the prime 
meridian of Lanki-Ujjain, on 18 February in the said 
year. According to the two Sirya Siddhintas it was at 
the preceding midnight. 

The years in my tables are the mean sidereal solar 
years of the haliyuga: and,as a first step in using the 
tables, for any given year of the Saka or any other 
Hindi era, or of our era, we must take the corresponding 
year of the Kaliyuga.' Each year is the period in which 
the sun by mean motion travels round the circle of the 
heavens from the point 0 of the sign Mésha back to the 
same point. The length of this year differs slightly 
according to each of the three authorities, as.a result of the 
difference in the number of days assigned by them (see 
farther on, under the Bases) to the exeliqmos or ealeulative 
period of 4,920,000 years which constitutes the Yuga, 
Mahiyuga, or Chaturynga, the cycle of Four Ages. The 
lengths of the years are as follows :-— 

days dl 


: hm 4 
First Arya-S. . 365°2586805 = 365 6 12 80 
Original Sirya-S. 36525875 = 365 6 12 36 
Present Sirya-S. 365°258756481 = 365 6 12 38656 


The days are mean natural or civil days, each of 
exactly twenty-four hours. For caleulative purposes 
they run from mean sunrise to mean sunrise according 
to the First Arya-Siddhanta, and from the preceding mid- 
night to midnight according to the two Sirya Siddhintas, 
But for ordinary use the Hindi day runs from true 
sunrise to true sunrise according to both the schools. 

The revolution of Saturn is his journey round the 
heavens, through the twelve signs of the zodiac and the 
twenty-seven vaktshatras or “ lunar mansions”, from 

* We might, of course, Iny down as an additive constant the place of 
Saturn, according to each of the three authorities, for the beginning 
of the Saka ern in A.D, 78, or for anv other chosen time, and then work 


for only the remaining years, But in my opinion litth:, if anything, is 
really gained by that methoel, 


4 
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the point 0 of the sign Mé@sha back to the same point. 
His revolution and longitude are, of course, geocentric; 
the earth being regarded as the centre of the universe 
in the HindG astronomy. 

From Table I, which gives Saturn's mean yearly 
motion, we get, as the first step in any working, the 
number of revolutions completed by him, and, over and 
above that, his mean place or longitude in signs, degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, reckoned from the point 0 of 
Mésha, at the moment of the mean Mésha-samkranti, or 
entrance of the sun into Mésha, of the given year; that 
is, at the moment of the mean vernal equinox, which 
is the astronomical beginning of the year. The date and 
time of that moment may be ascertained from Sewell and 
Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, table |, taken with the 
intervals between the true and mean Mésha-sathkrintis 
given on p. 12, and Sewell's Indian Chronology, tables 17 
and 38, A, and p, 57. It is not always necessary to 
reduce Saturn's place at that moment to his place at mean 
sunrise on that same day, as I have done in Example 1 
below (p. 750): but it is generally useful to do so; 
especially if we are likely to work for more days than 
one in one and the same year. 

In using Table I, the seconds in the first nine years 
may be turned into even numbers by rejecting anything 
up to ‘5 and taking anything over -5 as | to be added to 
the integral number. 

Table I], which gives Saturn's mean daily motion and 
supplies what is wanted for finding his mean place or 
longitude at any subsequent time in the same year, is 
in two parts: A, for general use, with the seconds treated 
on those same lines; and B, for closer work, with the 
actual seconds to three places of decimals, determined by 
rejecting anything up to ‘0005 and treating anything 
over that as | to be added to the third figure. 

Results worked from Table I with the seconds treated 

snag. 1015, 45 
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as indicated above and Table I], part A, will be close 


enough for all general purposes. But, if it is ever. 


necessary,—as, for instance, if a resulting place is very 
near to the beginning of a sign or a neakehatra, when 
a few seconds of are may make a difference in the sign 
or the nakshatra ; or if a resulting time is very near to 
sunrise, when a few minutes of time or seconds of arc 
may make n difference in the day,—to get a still closer 
result, then we must work with the decimals given in 
Table I and Table LI, part B, and must also use actual 
minutes and seconds, instead of even minutes, in the time 
of the Mésha-samnkrinti: in short, we must then work 
with exactness all through. 

Means may perhaps be added hereafter for finding the 
true place of Saturn, that is, his true or apparent 
longitude. But that does not seem necessary at present : 
there are various indications that the mean places are the 
right ones to take for the planets down to at any rate 
about A.D. 1000, And certainly, if a statement about any 
planet is found to be correct for its mean place though 
not for its true place, we need not condemn the statement 
on that account. 

In addition to the details given in the next section, 
which explains the bases of my tables, the following may 
be noted here :— 

The period of Saturn, the time in which he makes one 
revolution, works out according to the three authorities 
as follows :— 

First Arya-S. . - 10766-0646543480.. days. 

Original Sirya-S. . 10766-0667012365... 

Present Sarya-S. - LOT6S T7T30746138.., i 

In terms of the mean Julian year of 365-25 days, these 
figures represent— 

First Arya-S.. . 294758785882... years. 
Original Sirya-S. . 29-4758841922... 
Present Sirya-S, . 299-4750809864.. 


ihe 


La 


ay 
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These cannot be expressed exactly in years, months, 
and days, because our months have not a uniform number 
of days. But, with the month taken at $65-25+12= 
304375 days, they represent (say }— 


First Arya-S.. . 29y. Sm. 21°62715d. 
Original Sarya-S. . 29y. 5m. 21°62920d. 
Present Sarya-S. . 29y. 5m. 21°39557d. 


The periods given above are geocentric, as has already 
been said. Modern science gives the period of Saturn's 
sidereal revolution round the sun as— 

10759-2198 days’=29'457... years. 


Slightly better Hindi approximations were got by 
Lalla and the person who devised the corrections for the 
Present Sirya-Siddhanta: see pp. 747, 750, below. Of 
these, Lalla’s result was the nearer, but only by a little 
more than three minutes: this is due to his ereligmos 
being shorter by 528 days. 


BASES OF THE TABLES 
First Arya-Siddhanta 
By this name is meant the Aryabhatiya, which was 
written by Aryabhata at Kusumapura, ie. Pataliputra, 
Patna, in or soon after A.D. 499" The text, with the 
commentary by Paramiidiévara, has been edited by 
Professor Kern (Leiden, 1874). Its elements in this 
Inatter are :— | 
146,564 revolutions of Saturn in the Yuga of 4,320,000 
years comprising 1,577,917,500 days. 
The mean yearly motion is— 


146564 x 360° 


1399000 = 12°-2136=12" 12° 49-"2 





' Lockyer, Elementary Dessous in Astronomy (1907), p. 330. 
* See my paper in JRAS, 1011, p. 110, 
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The mean daily motion is— 

146564 360°x 60° — | 
{577917500 = 20065041318... 
=? 0°-3782479123... 

Saturn's period of revolution has been given on p. 744 
above. A sign being one twelfth of a revolution, and 
a nakshatra being one twenty-seventh of the same, it 
follows that he spends— 
inonesign . §897°1720545290.. days,= 

245605232156... Julian years, or(say)— 
2y. 5m. 1448455d.; and— 
in one nakshatra 398'7431353462... days, or (say)— 
a98d. 17h. 6011490 m,. 

Lalla, who was the exponent of Aryabhata and seems 
to have written in the period ap, 600-650, introduced 
certain bijas or corrections for the mean motions of all the 
planets, to be applied to the First Arya-Siddhanta with 
effect from the year Saka 420 expired, so as to bring 
their calculated places into agreement with their places as 
eterna by observation® In the case of Saturn he 
added 5-5 =4"5, by which he raised the mean yearly 
motion from 12° 12° 49"2 to 12” 19° 54”, Since one 
revolution in 4,320,000 years would represent 0-3 mean 
yearly motion, and 48 divided by 0-3=16, this bija had 
the effect of increasing the revolutions of Saturn in auch 
a period from 146,564 to 146,580: and (since the number 
of days in the ereligmos remained the same) of increasing 
also the mean daily motion, and of shortening the period 
of revolution. Thus, according to Lalla,— 

The mean yearly motion became— 

146580 x 360° 
4390000 = 12"215=12" 12° 54” 
Metreced eidorcning on the equal-space ayatem, by which each 

® Seo his Sishyadhivriddhida, ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, Benares, 1886, 
p. 10, verses 59, 00; p. 50, verses 18, 19, 

* Lalla, however, did not put his corrections in this shiiyoe. 
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The mean daily motion became—_ 
146580 x 360° x 60° we 
peer ets Tiinin eerie ate - iheAVEE * 
1577917500 2"-0065251547., 
=2 0°°3913892836... 


And Saturn’s period of revolution became— 


TOLT i 
1577917500 _10764-8894801473... days 


146580 
=29-4726611566.,.. Julian years 
or(say) 29y. 5m. 20-45198d. 

The place of Saturn according to Lalla is got by adding 
48 for each year after Saka 420 expired, = Kaliyuga 
3599 expired, to his place as found according to the First 
Arya-Siddhanta. 

Original Siirya-Siddhanta 

This work is only known from Varihamihira’s state- 
ments about it in his Pafichasiddhantikaé, which was 
written about a.p, 550. The Siddhints itself (its author 
is not known) seems to date from much about the same 
time with the First Arya-Siddhanta, but is perhaps rather 
earlier than that work. The Paiichasiddhantikaé has been 
edited by Dr. Thibaut and the Mahimahépadhyaya 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, with a Sanskrit commentary by the 
editors and an English translation (Benares, 1889). Here 
the elements are :-— 

146,564 revolutions of Saturn in 4,320,000 years 
eomprising 1577,917,800 days* 

| There is a very aseful paper on the Original Sarya-Siddbinta, by 
Sh. B. Dikshit, in the fndian Antiquary, vol. 10 (180), p. 45. Tt seems 
likely that the text of the work might be found in Burma or Arnkan, 
na it has been followed there down to quite recent times: #8, 6.¢., 
Sir Alfred Irwin's Baermese and Arabaness Cofendora (1000), p. 3, and his 
“Elements of the Burmese Calendar from ap. 035 to 1752" in Ind. Awe., 
1910, p. 280, 

‘The actual exeligmoe or calculative period of this work is one of 
180,000 years comprising 65,740,575 days; and the numbers of the 
revolutions of the planets are not stated in actual words, The editors 
hare worked out the numbers of the revolutions for the longer ereligmos 
from the details given in Pufichasiddhintiki, chapter 16; see trans., 
p. 01; comment., p. 88; introd., p. 12. 
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The number of revolutions being the same, the mean 
yearly motion is also exactly the same as by the First 
Arya-Siddhanta; viz.— 

TRESES B60? se 
4990000 — 2 21dG°=12° 12° 49°93. 
and so the place of Saturn according to this work at the 
beginning of a year differs from his place according to the 
F.A.S. only in proportion to the time by which the mean 
Mésha-sarhkranti of this work differs from that of the | 
mean Mésha-sartikranti of the F.A.S. 

The number of days being more hy 300, the mean daily 

motion is slightly less, viz.— 
See = 20003037504... , 
=2° 0°3782250252... 

Saturn's period has been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that he spends— 
inone sign . 897-1722251030.. days,= 

24503236826... Julian years, or(say)— 
2y. 5m. 1448478d.-: and— 
in one nakshatra 3987439] 11569... days, or ( BAY }— 
398d. 17h. 50-29407m. 


Present Sirya-Siddhanta 

This work is well known from the translation by 
E. Burgess, with Whitney's invalnable notes, published in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 6 (1560), 
pp. 141-498." Tts text, with the commentary by Ranganatha, 
has been given by F. E. Hall and Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri 
in the Bibliotheea Indica series (Caleutta, 1859) and by 
Pandit Hari Shankar (Benares. 1881). It is not known 
when and by whom the work was written, But, as was 
pointed out by Whitney (loc. cit,, p: $24), its peneral aystem 


' There is also a tronsint 


On, with a fey notes, by Pandit Rapu Deva 
Saatri (Caleutta, 1651), y 
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is older than that of Bhiskaricharya's Siddhantasirémani 
(written a.p. 1150). And Sh. B. Dikshit has said that it 
superseded the Original Stirya-Siddhanta probably not 
later than a.p. 1000! Bhattétpala, writing his com- 
mentary on the Brihat-Sarhhita, chapter 2, at some time 
about a.p, 966, does not seem to quote there any of the 
elements in which the Present differs from the Original 
Sirya-Siddhinta. According to this work, the elements 
in our present matter are :— ; 

146,568 revolutions of Saturn in 4,520,000 years 
eomprising 1,577,917,828 days; which figures increase 
the yearly and daily motion and shorten the period of 
revolution. 

The mean yearly motion 1s— 

146568 360° __.. Seay pe 
—qas0000 =)" 214-19" 12° 50°4 

The mean daily motion is— 

146568x360°x60' 
{577917828 — er lel easel 
=? 073815082314... 

Saturn's period has been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that he spends— 
inone sign . 8971477562178... days, = 

24562566905... Julian years,or(say )}— 
2y. Om. 1446026d.; and— 
in one nokshatra 3OS-‘TSZ33600908... days, or (say )— 
s08d. 17h, s456398m. 

The elements of the Present Sirva-Siddhanta, that is, 
its number of days for the 4,320,000 years and its numbers 
of the revolutions of the planets in that period, may be 
regarded as the results of bijas or corrections applied to 
the Original Sfirya-Siddhinta. To the Present Soarya- 
Siddhanta itself certain bijas were applied in the fifteenth 
eentury, with effect from the beginning of the Kaliyuga; 


1 fadian Calendar, p. 5. 
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and by one of them the number of revolutions of Saturn 
was raised to 146,580 in the exeliqmos of the same number 
of years and days. 

This further raised— 

the mean yearly motion to 12°-215=12° 19° 54°, and 

the mean daily motion to 2 0°-3913642560... ; 

and reduced— 
the period of revolution to 10764°8917178332.,, days. 


The place of Saturn according to this bia is got by 
adding 3°6 for each year, from the beginning of the 
Kaliynga, to his place as found aecording to the Present 
Sirya-Siddhinta, | 

| EXAMPLES 


The place of Saturn means here his place by mean 
motion; that is, his mean longitude. 

The times are for mean sunrise, 6.0 acm., at Ujjain, the 
Hindi Greenwich. 

The nakshatras are taken according to the equal-space 
system, by which each of them measures 19° 20. 

1, What was the place of Saturn, according to the 
First Arya-Siddhanta, at mean sunrise on 25 August, 
A.D, 458, on which day there began the tifhi Agvina éukla 1, 
Saka 380 expired ? 

Saka 380 expired being the Raliyuga year $559 
expired, we proceed as follows: omitting the revolutions 
as not being wanted for present purposes, but bearing 


' For a usefal note on these Biyaa, see Sh, B. Thikehit's Fibdbrcat tap 
Jyitihddatra or *' History of Indinn Astronomy,” p. 184. Who devised 
these corrections, is not known: but they are stated in the shape of the 
resulting numbers of the revolutions, in the Makaranda, a work POEL fom 
by an author of that same name, a resident of Benares, who is believed 
to have written it in aco. 1478. It seems to be only by a coincidence 
that the number of revolutions thus assigned to Saturn, viz., 146,580, is 
the same with-that which results from the correction for Saturn applied 
by Lalla to the First Arya-Siddhinta, 

* Por the necessary details of the makshatrery, according to both this 
system and the two systems of unequal spaces, ses Rewell'a Judicn 
Chronology, table 22. 
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= mind that every twelve signs add one more revolution, 
and we have to take into account here only the excess 
over the revolutions — 


By Table I, col. A :— , 
& a " 7 
years; 3000s Cw 68 1 COCO 
F000 ss Ak: TG: BOGS 
Sie ee We cto 
o> .. 98 19° -5R 38 


Place of Saturn at mean Mésha- 
sathkrinti, Saka 380 expired, on 
20 March, ap. 458, at15h,27m. . 8 28 26 238 
We reduce this for mean sunrise on that same day by 


deducting his motion for 15h, 27 m., or aay 15h. 24m., at 


1 hour=5" and 12 minutes=1",=77", = 1’ 17° :— 
| from . ‘ . 8 28 26: 23° 
deduet for ibh. 24m. . Ll IT 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 
20 March, A.D. 458 . ae . <8 28: S35: 8) 
‘Since 20 March is the day 79 of the year a.p. 458, and 
25 August is the day 237, we proceed for 287 —79=158 — 
days, which will take us from any particular moment (in 
this case, mean sunrise) on 20 March to the same moment 
on 25 August -— 


ri s é a 
to E : 4 ~. SSO 125 - ag 
add for days (Table II, 
part A) -— | 
days: 100 3.20 38 
50 ; 1 40 If 
+5 : 16 63 
Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on a | 
25 August, A.D. 455 : : : 9 o 42 i 


Accordingly, at mean sunrise on the given day, Saturn 


had completed nine signs of his current revolution, and 
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I, Mean yearly motion 


A 


Finest Anra axp Onroarsan 
Sfara SIppwaysyTas 











Presest Sinva Sippeixta 





r - F r 
| | 12) 12 | 49-2) | 
| 24 | 25 | 38-4] 
1 6 | 38 | 27-6] 
1) 18 | 51 | 168) 
2|/ 1| 4/ 60 
2 | 13 | 16 | 55-2 
9 | 25 | 29 44-4 
| 3] 7 | 42 }33¢6 
3/19 | 55 | 22-8) 
4) 29) 8/190 
| 8| 4/ 16 24-0) | 
1} 0) 6| 24 | 360) 1 
1) 4| 8/| 32/480) 1] 
1, 8/10) 41) 00 | 
2} 0) 12/49 120! 3] 
2| 4/14/57 |240] 2 
2; 8/17| 5|360) 2 
3) 0/19 i ae 3| 
3) 4/21 | 22/00} 3 
6} 9| 12 * 00) 6) 
lo; 2| 4] 6| OO} Io} 
13; 6 | 25 | 28 | 00) 13) 
16/11 | 16 | 50) 0-0) 16. 
20; 4/ 8 12) Oo] 30 
98) 8/29/34] OD] 93 
27} 1 | 20) 56 | O00] 27 
30| 6/12/18) OO} 30) 
33/11 |) 3| 40] 00] 33) 
67/10) 7 0) OO! 87 
101; 9|)11 > O|} 00) 101) 
185) 8 | 14.) 40) 00} 195 
169) 7) 18) 20 | 00) 169 
| | 





oo Pe OHNO OmM SOM F CORPO SNP hehe = 
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= bh 
— OO op 
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i = 
OS me 9 = oe 



































12 | 60-4 
75 | 408 
38 | 312 
51L | 21-6 
4/120 
li | 24 
29 | 52-8 
42 | 43-2 
55 | da'b 
8 | 24-0 
16 | 48-0 
25 | 120 
42 OO 
50 | 24-0 
58 | 48-0 
7 |120 
15 | 36-0 
24) 00 
45 | O00 
| 12 | 00 
36 | O00 
0 | OO 
74 80-0 
45 | Ov 
12 || O-0 
36 || «OO 
0 | O60 
0 | OO 
0; OO 
0 op 
() | OO 
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II. Mean daily motion 
A. For all the three Siddhintas: with even seconds. 
For parts of a day, 1 hour = 5"; 12 minutes = I’. 






2 | 20 | 26 
9} 40 | 30> 
3) 6) 34 
3/20/38 
dla: 


1 40 19/100 
2| 0/23) 
800] 10 1 53° 


* For the Present Sarya-t ‘Siddhanta, the saci hare are 27 
» For the P.S.S., the seconds bere are 41, 
« For the P.8.&., the ssoonds here are MM. 


rn 


B. For the separate Siddhantas: with actual seconds, 


oo 











Fee AnTA | OnuigixaL Strra || Pusinke Siera. 



































days | | a ' bh 1 if F " 
1 | 2 | 03878 |] 2) 0378 | 9 | oOBB2 
, 4| 0756) | 4| 0-756 | | 4) 0-763 
3 6 | 1135 | 6) 1135 6 | 1145 
4 | 8 | 1513 8] 1513 S| 1526 
5 10| 1891 | .| 10) 1891 || |10} 1-908 
6 12 | 2269 | 12 | 2-269 | 19 | 2-389 
T | 14 2-H48 | 14 | 245 | 14 | 2671 
8 16 3-026 | 16) 3-026 | 16 | 3052 
9| | 18 | 3404 11s | 3-404 is | 3434 
10 99 2782 | | 90 | 2°782 | a) S15 
20 40 7565 | 40 | 7565 || | 40 | 7630 
so) 1] 0O| 11:347 || 1|/ 0 | 21347 | 1!| © : 11°445 
40] 1/20 15:130 || 1| 20) 15129 | 1) 20) 15260 
50/1/40 18912) 1) 40) 18911 | 1) 40) 19075 
eol 2) o| 22605 | 2) O| 22694 | 2) 0 93-890 
701 2) 390 | 96-477 | 2) 20 26476 | 2| 20 | 26-706 
so} 2 40 a0 zk0)| 2/40 | 30258 | 2) 40 | 80°521 
91 3) oO 34042 | 3) 0 | 34040 | 3| 0 34-336 
100] 3| 20 | 37-825 | 3) 20 | 37-823 | 3) 20 | 88°15] 
200] 6) 41 15-650 | 6) 41 | 135-645 | | 41 | 16302 
300 | 10 SBAT4 10| 1 | 53468 | 10 





| 1 | 54452 
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was at the point 3° 42' 6° of the tenth sign Makara 
(Capricornus). 

Also, since 9° 3°=273*, and the nakshatra Uttara- 
Ashidha begins at 266° 40' and ends at 280°, he was 
at the point 273° 42° 6°—266° 40’'=7° 2 6° of that 
nokshetra, 


2. When, according to the First Arya-Siddhanta, did 
Saturn enter the nakshatra Uttara-Ashadha, in which, 
as we have found above, he was on 25 August, A.D. 458, 
in Saka 380 expired ? 

It is seen almost at a glance that this must have been 
before the beginning of Saka 380 expired, and in the 
preceding year. Accordingly, we proceed as follows :-— 

From Example 1 :— 


a a |__| 
Place of Saturn at mean Mésha- 


sathkranti, Saka 380 expired . § 28 96 99 
deduct mean yearly motion for 

one year (Table I, col, A). 12 12 49 

Place of Saturn at mean Mésha- | 

suthkrinti, Saka 879 expired, on 

20 March, aD. 457,at 9h. 14m. . 8 416 13 ne 
deduct for 9h. 14m., or Say 
Sh. 12m., at lh. = §" and 

12m. = 1” , ; 46 
- Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 

20 March, a.p. 457 . & 16 12 48 


Since § 16°=256", and Uttara-Ashadha bering at 
266° 40° — 


from , 266 40 O 
deduct place di Mean sunrise 

on 20 March, ap, 457 . ‘ 256 12 45 
remainder : : : F 10 387 12 
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This remainder is the distance which Saturn then had 
to goto enter Uttara-Ashidha. It amounts to 627° 12’, 
which, at 2’ per day, represents roughly (but appreciably 
Jess than) 3134 days. We try for 312 days:— 


distance to go . 10 27 
deduct for days (Table II, 
part A) — 
days: 300 . ; : 10 1 53 
10... : ; 20 4 
--V he ' ‘ 4 |] 


10 25 68 
remainder still to go 1 

This remainder being less than the mean motion for one 
day, viz. 2’, we see that we have got the right day. 

Now, 20 March being the day 79 of the year a.D. 457, 
we have 79+312=—391—365=26, which takes us from 
any particular moment (in this ease, mean sunrise) on 
90 March, A.D. 457, to the same moment on 26 January, 
Ap. 458. Accordingly, we have :-— 


Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 
90 March, a.p. 457 : ; a 2956 12 45 
add for 312 days, as above , 10 25 58 
Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on a 
26 January, A.D. 458 : : 2 266 38 46 
Saturn then still had to go 1’ 14", or say 1 15", to enter 
Uttara-Ashidha: and at 5" per hour this represents 
75+5=15 hours, 
Accordingly, he entered Uttara-Ashidhai at 15 hours 
after mean sunrise on 26 January, A.D. 4558. 


3. In the same period, and again according to the First 
Arya-Siddhinta, on what day did Saturn leave Uttara- 
Ashadha and enter the next nakshatra Sravana ? 
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This can be got from what we have worked under 
Example 2, thus :— 

We have found there that Saturn entered Uttara- 
Ashidha at 15 hours after mean sunrise on 26 January, 
A.D. 458. 

His time in each niukahatra (see p. 746 above) is 
e98d, 17h. 60°11490m. 

al h mi 

to day and time in January, 
A.D. 458. ; . 26 15 OO 
add for one nakshatra : . 398 17 50 


495 8 50 


deduct days— 

in A.D 458 ; 365 

invan, ap.459 ~~. 31 

in Feb., 2 ; 28 = 424 
remainder . : } : : 1 8 50 


That is, he left Uttara-Ashidhi and entered Sravana 
at 8h. 50m. after mean sunrise on the day 1 aiter 
98 February, that is, on I March, a.p. 459. 

Remark.—By actual working from the mean Mésha- 
sathkrinti in A.D. 458, we should find the time to be 
9 hours: The difference, 10 minutes, = less than 1" of 
longitude, is due to the way in which we have worked, 
and is negligible for present purposes : we only wanted to 
fix the day; and the time is so far from sunrise as to 
leave no doubt as to that. But this process of carrying 
on—(and so, also, that of carrying back, used under 
Example 2 by deducting for o year instead of making 
a separate calculation)—must be used cautiously. 











MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PREFIX dA- IN THE INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES 


Under the modest title “Sur quelques textes anciens 
de chinois parlé”' M. Henri Maspero has made a most 
remarkable contribution to the history of the Chinese 
language, which takes the same high rank as T. Watters’ 
Hiseacys on the Chinese Language, published in 1889 and, 
like the latter, will form a fundamental basis for the 
elaboration of a real life-history of Chinese speech to be 
written in the future, The careful study of M. Maspero, 
based on the eritical analysis of five Chinese Buddhist 
works traceable to the ninth century, discloses for the first 
time what has come down to us of the remains of the 
colloquial language of those days? the rich material being 
well arranged under convenient grammatical categories. 
It is, however, not only for the historical grammar of 
Chinese, but also for the comparative study of Indo- 
Chinese languages that M, Maspero’s researches are of 
prime importance ; and for this reason I take the hberty 
todraw the attention of students of Indo-Chinese philology 
to the interesting work of this scholar, simultaneously 
demonstrating through a practieal example how his studies 
may be rendered useful and fertile in their application to 
eognate languages. It is as a tribute to M. Maspero's 
scholarship, and an expression of my grateful recognition 


' Balletin de "Ecole frangsise d'Extréme-Orient, vol. xiv, No. 4, 1014, 

* Attempts in this direction have not been many in the past. We 
have from the pon of ©, de Harlez a study on ‘Le chinois parld an vit 
siécle ALC., d'aprés I'L" (T"orng Poo, vol. ix, pp. 215-25, 1898), and 
from M. Jametel, ‘* L'argot pekinois et la Kin-ping-mei" (reprint from 
Meém. Soc. sinico-japonnise, vol, vii, Paris, 188%, pp. 18); but de Harlex 
and Jametel, on the ground of their literary sources, treat only of the 
style und phraseology of colloquin! speech, not, ne M, Muaspero does, of 
ite structure. His work, therefore, is entirely original. 
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of the high character of his researches, that the following 
observations have been penned. 

On p. 13 of his treatise M. Maspero notes that in the 
Chinese oral language of the ninth century, terms denoting 
relationship are generally preceded by a sort of prefix, 
a fj; as, for instance— 

a-ye PS ig, father. 

a-fu fi} %, father. 

a-niang [J 42. mother. 

a-hiung fal Sf, elder brother, 

a-di fe} Gi, master, monk. 

a-kin [§ El, uncle) 
a-yi [a] MH, sister | 

This phenomenon, however, is older even than the ninth 
century, for in a work of the epoch of the Six Dynasties, 
the Han wu ku shi 9 Tt & YW, we meet the form 
a-kiao fi} @& ("lass")* Moreover, we encounter the 
same prefix in combination with the interrogative pronoun 
a-Set or a-sui fit BE? and in the interrogative adjectives 
a-na fi] 7} and a-na-ko fy 7 iq (“quel?").* Again, 
the great antiquity of this case is borne out by an instance 
of the use of the pronoun a-ei in the San kuo chi 
= me 

An ancient (perhaps dialectic) demonstrative pronoun 
seems to be preserved in a-tu fi] {#, chiefly used with 
reference to money ;" and since Tibetan and other 
Indo-Chinese languages combine the prefix a- with the 


in Buddhist texts." 


' Maspero, loc. cit, p. 3, 

* Maspero, loc. cit., p. 4. 

2 The interesting coincidence with Lo-Jo a-s (Nyi dialect) and a-s0 
(A-hi dialect), who?” old Burmese a-su (see B. Houghton, JRAS., 
1896, p. 33), Lo-lo a-mi, “what!” (Burmese a-te, “what?"), Mo-s0 
a-ne ('‘who?™), and a-te (“ what?"'}, may be pointed out right here, ax 
well a5 the apparent relationship of Chinese fui. ‘Tibstan and Newari 
eu, ond [o-lo ao, an. 

* Maspero, loo. cit., pp. 25-6. 

* Maspero, loc. cit., p. 34. : 

* Giles, Chinese-Nnglish Dictionary, No, 12045 (likewise in Palladiua). 
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demonstrative pronoun, it is justifiable to regard the 
element a in «-fu as the same prefix. What is still more 
curious is, that the same expression a-tu in a passage of 
the Tsin shu, according to a gloss in the Pei wen yiin fit, 
assumes the significance “eyes’.' Again, as numerous 
related languages affiliate the prefix a- with names of 
bodily parts (see below), we are entitled to identify the 
element a in the word a-t (“eye”) with the prefix, and 

to explain fu as a dialectic word for “eye”, which has its 
counterpart in the second element of the Lo-lo-p'o 
compound me-du (“eye ™),* 

It was known, of course, that similar formations occur 
in the present Chinese dialects: thus in Ning-po, 


a-tia fa = Gike wise in Amoy}, father. 
a-niang Fal 42 or a-m fA] 45, mother. 
a-tsi fot #8, elder sister. 
a-me [i] RK, younger sister. 
a-ko fa] $F, elder brother.” 
a-di [9] %, younger brother. 
a-bo fa] 3%, mother-in-law.’ 
Likewise it was known that, particularly in Cantonese, 
it frequently occurs in connexion with proper names; and 


* Pelliot, Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, vol. ix, p. 573, n. 1, 1909. 

2 A. Lietard, Bull. de [Ecole francaise, vol ix, p. 553, 1000. The firat 
element, me, in the Lo-lo word, is identical with Mo-so i (m'd), Si-hia 
mei, Tibetan mig, Burmese myok, Geditea dialect of Tibetan mu, 
Chinese mut Ej. Lepcha a-mik and Southern Chin a-mi are analogous 
in form to ancient Chinese atu. A further relationship of the word tu 
(dn) might possibly be given in the series fa of the T‘ai languages. 

2 Watters (Eeays om the Chinese Language, p. 366) states that the 
expression a-to is in very common use among the Chinese as a respectiul 
mode of address. He is quite correct in assuming that, if the same word 
was chosen for the rendering of Manchu age or agu (not, as written by 
him, agi), this wus partly due to the meaning of the Chinese term. 
A-bo, accordingly, in this case, is not the Chinese transcription of 
a Manchu word, but the assimilation of a pre-existing Chinese term to 
the latter. 

“CO. Arendt, Handiuch der nordchinesiachen Umgangaprache, pt, 4, 
p. 282. 

wmas. 1015. Ath 
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such names are met with also in Chinese literature. But 
Maspero is the first to show on the basis of documentary 
evidence that this phenomenon is an old constituent of the 
Chinese language, which, thanks to his investigations, is 
now well traceable almost to the beginning of our era. 
The case is the more interesting, as this a- is the only 
survival of a prefix in Chinese, and as the same feature 
is found in a great number of Indo-Chinese languages; 
and the essential point is that it represents a prominent 
characteristic of this widely distributed family, and bears 
witness to the phonetic and morphological relationship of 
its members. 

Burmese was the language in which this peculiar trait 
was first pointed out by W. v. Humboldt* He observed 
that Burmese is capable of forming nouns by the addition 
of a prefixed a-, Schleiermacher, in his Grammaire 
barmeane,” likewise observed the employment of a- in the 
formation of nouns and adverbs4 A. Schiefner® studied 
the question somewhat more profoundly by drawing upon 


' For example, A-yi fi] 3g (E. Rocher, T'oung Pao, vol. x, p. 347, 
1899), A-Adng fof ff (Chavannes, Mémoires historiques de Sema T's'ien, 
vol. i, p. 178; vol. ¥, p. 108); A-jumg a] 3%, mentioned in Tain shu 
(seo Pétillon, Aliusions tittdrairea, p. 274); A-po fi] PE, montioned in 
Sui shu, Ch. Sl (Chavannes, Dix inecripfions chinoisea de (Asie centrale, 
p. 23, a. 3). Giles, in his Dictionary, cites A-hiang [i] Ff, os the 
name of a fairy who assists the God of Thunder by pushing his car, In 
Mayers (Chinese Jteader's Manvel, p. 1) we road of A-kiao fu aE, 
A-man fo] ij and A-tou fej Sp. Tao-yin HE PY elegantly spoke 
of her uncle as A-fa-chung-lang [ijl Kk ry aii (Lockhart, Manual af 
Chinese Quotations, p. 130), Compare nlao arena fay ty (** grand. 
father” or ** father-in-law") in Pétillon (loe. cit., pp. 126, 350), a-kie 
fal ‘ae (** mother-in-law,” ibid,, p, 259), and e-pite [il Hit (‘* wielllard," 
ibid., p. 418). 
2 Einleiting in die Kawi Sprocie, P ceeliv, 
"Inserted in his work De (influence de I'écriture aur fe foemepeagpe 
(Darmstadt, 1835), 

* Loe, cit., pp. 144, 4, 256, 

* Mdlanges anatiqnues, vol. i, pp, 361-3, 
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Abor, Luhuppa, Manipuri, and Tangkhul, in which, besides 
a, he met an alternation with the vowels o, u, i, and e¢ 
(o-mil, “eye”; wmmahk [Tib. me], “fire”; i-pa, “father”; 
ée-lag,“‘ hand"), It was his further merit to call attention 
to Tibetan where the prefixed forms chiefly belong to the 
vernacular, the written language usually being destitute 
of them— 

a-pd, father (written language p'a). 

a-ma, mother (w.l. ma). 

a-Zan, maternal nnele (w.l. Zank-po). 

a-sri, maternal aunt (w.L. sru-mo). 

a-né, paternal aunt (w.l. ne-ne-mo). 

a-6o, elder brother (w.l. p'u-bo). 

a-rqya, daddy, 

a-yas, dear mother. 

a-d¢ (a-Je, a-e), elder sister, 

The relation of these a-formations to the written 
language, accordingly, is the same in Tibetan as in 
Chinese. 

Besides terms of relationship, Schiefner- recorded the 
following words :— 

a-cug, ankle-bone. 

a-cdogs, table, 

a-lunh, clasp, 

a-lon, cirele, ring (Burmese a-lunh). 

a-roy, companion (from grogs, rogs). 

a-re, @ little (also interjection). 

a-p rag, arm (Jiischke: bosom of a garment), from p'rag-pa, 
shoulder. 

At present this list may be considerably increased; and 
we may distinguish the following categories of words into 
which the prefix enters :— 

Nowns denoting relationship 
The following additions may be made to Schiefner’s list - 
a-ta (Balti and Purig), father. 
a-k't, paternal uncle (w.l. k'u-bo). 
a-jo, elder brother (w.l. jo-bo), 
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a-p'yi, grandmother (w.L. p'yi-mo). 

a-p yim, old woman. 

a-ban, husband of the father's or the mother's sister. 
a-mes, grandfather (w.l. me}-po). 

a-po, junior husband. 

a-k‘a, infant (w.l. k'a-ba). 


Nouns denoting professions 
a-f'os-pa (colloquial of Enstern Tibet), a religious man, 
monk (written Innguage ¢'os-pa, from é os, religion). 
a-mé od, ona who recites prayers for compensation outside 
of the Lamaist ceremonies (from iad po to offer, to 
sacrifice). 
a-drun, groom. 





Nouns denoting bodily parts 
a-éug, ankle-bone. 
a-ts'om, beard (popularly for ag-ts'om; compare A-hi Lo-lo 
ni-ts 0). 
a-ra, beard (in Tsang). 
a-ku (written a-sku), body; used in the Kuku-nor dislect 
in the phrase a-ku de-mo (bde-mo), “‘ How are you? ""’ 


Nouns denoting animals 
a-lii (written a-lus), in Sikkim a-li, or a-[tu, cat. 
a-li-k'ug-ta, swallow, 
a-gas or a-ges, a fabulous animal, 
a-pra, earless marmot. 


Nouns denoting plants 
a-kar (Sikkim), red pepper. 
a-kron, an Alpine plant. 
a-ya-zva-ts od, doad-netile, 
a-rum, a species of gnrlic. 
a-byag, a-abras, a-abre, names of medicines. 
' Bee Rockhill, Diary af a Journey throngh Mongolia and Tibet, p. SS. 
T. de Lacouperie (Les fangues de fa Chine aront lea Chinois, p, 71) noted 


that in certain dialects of the Mino tribes of Southern China a prefix a- 
, is joined to terms of bodily parts (a-pu, hand ; a-t*ax, foot ; a-hew, ear). 
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Nouns denoting articles of food 
a-log, ball of dough. 
a-sla, cake. 
a-sam, thick broth. 
a-sbyar, thin broth. 
Other nowns 
a-po, building (only in dBus). 
a-nwar, mirror. 
a-kam, firewood, 
a-sgor, Gar-Ting. 

The prefix a- is not so frequent in connexion with 
proper names as in Lo-lo and Mo-so, but such names 
occur also in Tibetan. In historical records we meet 
A-So-legs, A-rog-Ide, A-so-lde, A-t'or rkod-btsan. Well- 
known is the name A-nu, the father of T’on-mi, who was 
sent by King Sron-btsan sagam-po to India in order to 
frame an alphabet for Tibetan <A tribe of the Golog is 
known as A-chii.* 

The prefix a-, further, serves for the formation of 
adverbs and a few adjectives— 


a-ts ad, o little, as to quantity (from ts'ad, measure). 
a-is'¢, & little, as to time (from és‘e, time). 

a-lt, a little, 

a-ts'od, at present (from fs‘od, measure, time-menasure). 
a-fa, now. 

a-mts ar, admirably (from més'ar, wonderful). 

a-gsar, newly (from gsar, new). 


' The name A-nw appears as that of an author of two grammatical 
works in the Tanjur (vol. cxxiv, Nos, 23). Schiefner supposed the 
identity of this A-nu with Anubhati, which is purely a conjecture 
unsupported by evidence. True it is that there is also a Sanskrit 
proper name Anu; but it does not follow thorefrom that a Tibetan name 
A-no is borrowed from India. On the contrary, it appears as a genuine 
Tibetan word, being derived from nu-bo (*' younger brother") in the 
sme muunner as, for instance, ajo from jo-bo (“elder brother"). There 
seems also jroo! reason to believe that the Tibetan tradition ascribing the 
authorship of these two treatises to ‘T‘on-mi A-nu (T‘on-mi assuming his 
father’s name) is well founded (seo Huth, ZDMG,, vol. xlix, p. 254, 1895), 

1 W. W. Rockhill, Lard of the Lamas, p. 189. 
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a-gsai-la, openly, manifestly (from gal, clear). 

a-rin, to-day (from rin, long, with reference to time: 
compare de-riv, to-day). 

a-na, a-k'a, or a-risa, here. 

a-adra (pronounced andra), thus. 

a-sbyar (Old Tibetan), afterwards. 

f-rut, once more, 

a-tan, of course, Very. 

a-bo-tse, good, tolerable. 

a-t'o-ba, beautiful, good.’ 


a-yu, hornless (of cattle). 

In Eastern Tibet the prefix is combined with the 
demonstrative pronouns adi and de; a-adi ("this one”), 
a-da (*that one”); also with ya (“one of a pair”). 
A single case is known where a- is combined with 
a verbal form which is an imperative: a-qyis. Jiischke 
interprets this expression only as an interjection—a word 
of caress used by mothers —but the Tibetan-French 
Dictionary intimates that it means vewilles fatre; 
accordingly gyis is the imperative form of bayid-pa ("to 
do”). This point of view is contirmed by the existence 
of the prohibitive form, a-ma-gyis (oh! ne faites pas!")2 


) Jischke has queried this word with an interrogation-mark. Is was 
derived by him from the dictionary of 1. J. Schmidt, who on his part 
culled it from the Tibetan-Mongol dictionary rTog-par ea-la, where it 
is indeed thus given and rendered by Mongol agin. The word presumably 
belongs to a dinlect of Amdo, 

* Chandra Das (Pibetan-English Dictionary, p. 1342) states that a-gyis 
is ‘an interrogative pleonastic term signifying : have you done it or 
done so?" This is possible; in this case, however, a has nothing to do 
with the prefix here in question, but is the interrogative particle a 
largely employed in Eastern Tibet (cf, A. Desgodins, Eaaai de grammaire 
tilétaine, p. 26). This phrase, accordingly, has no right to be in the 
lexicon any more than several others listed by Das under separate 
headings, as though they were independent expressions; aa, for instance, 
a-f‘n!, explained as “‘ a colloquial expression of doubt aa to whether an 
enemy would be vanquished": a-jan, “hesitation to listen to one’s 
advice”; or a-drag, ** doubt as to whether a thing is good or bad.” In 
these examples we simply encounter a verbal form or adjective prefixed 
by the interrogative particle a; and they should have been entered 
under the latter as catchword, which, however, is not given under a. 
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The prefix a- is finally employed to a large extent in 
association with interjections. These will be enumerated 
below when we come to diseuss the meaning of the 
prefix. 

Also in Tibetan the use of the pretix is not a matter of 
yesterday, but an old affair organically inherent in the 
language. The wide expansion of the prefix over all 
dialects, and its frequent occurrence in ancient works of 
literature (the cycle of Padmasambhava and in 
Mi-la-ras-pa), plainly mark it as an ancient and genuine 
component of the Tibetan language. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the Chinese 
and Tibetan prefixes a-. First, they are physically 
identical, inasmuch as the two have the same tone in 
common, Which 1s the even high tone. Secondly, their 
application is the same, both being prefixed to terms of 
relationship, proper names,and pronouns. Hence we may 
infer that the origin and the inward significance of the 
pretix are one and the same in the two languages. This 
side of the subject will be diseussed farther on, In 
Tibetan the prefix is utilized to a much wider extent than 
in Chinese; but other lancuages of the same family, again, 
by far outrank Tibetan. It seems premature to conclude 
that in a former period Chinese might have made a 
proportionately larger use of the prefix and subsequently 
restricted it; the development may have worked in the 
opposite direction as well, Chinese approximately repre- 
senting the original state of affairs, while further progress 
was gradually effected in Tibetan and allied languages, 

In Lepeha we meet a prefix. a-, the grammatical 
funetions of which are quite apparent. 

First, to use the language of our Lepcha grammarians, 
it is prefixed to verbal roots in order to form substantives 
and adjectives. It must be observed, however, that the 
noun character is essentially caused by the affixes -mm, -2, 
and -t. 
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ro, to ent: a-zo-m, food (compare Burmese tsdh, to ent, 
and a-tsik, food). 
ryu, to be good; a-ryu-m, good, 
éor, to be sour; a-cor, sour. 
nan, to sit; a-nan, dwelling, 
ii, to be great; a-ti-m, large. 
ti, to come; a-f1-t, arrival. 
gu, to be fat; a-du-m, fat (adj.): a-du-t, fat (noun). 
dyu, to fight ; a-dyn-t, war, battle. 
tu, to be ominous; a-fu-m, evil effect of the omen. 
hru (Tib. dro), to be hot; a-hru-m, hat. 
kul, to be encircled with: a-kul, girdle. 
Second, a- is prefixed to substantives to form others of 
& more specified notion or of diminutive comparison. 
yel, to be beautiful; a-yel, beanty of plumage in cocks and 
game-birds. 
ui, water; a-un, water in which meat has been boiled. 
vt, blood; a-ri, menses. 
kuti, tree; a-kunt, bush, 
rip, lower; a-rip, flower of cloth, 
vyen, door; a-vyer, pass. 
mon, medicine; a-mon, grain.’ 
Aside from these two cases in which a grammatical 
function is as conspicuous as in Burmese, there are other 


word formations in Lepeha with the prefix a- which do 


not permit an association with a grammatical category, 
and which are identical with what is found in Chinese 
and Tibetan, Thus «- appears in connexion with names 
of bodily parts— 

a-fyorm, hump. 

a-mik ('Tib, mig), eye. 

a-bov, mouth, 


* Cf. Col. G. B, Mainwaring, (irimmar of the Rong (Lepcha) Language, 
pp. 111-12, Caleutta, 1576, and Mainwaring-Grinwedel, Dictionary of the 
Lepehe Foagaaate p. 430. Grinwedel compares with the first category 
Burmese ¢'a ("to be hungry" }—a-a (“hanger”); with the second, 


Barmese im (** house "j—a-in (‘‘shenth”), See also La Vossion,. 


Grammaire france-lirmane Capréa A. Sueleon, p. te 
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a-fo, tooth, 
a-ftor (Tib. s-fan, Gurung rhea, Sunwir nophd, Toto 
ndnt), ear, 
a-t'yak, head. 
a-ke (beside ka), hand. 
a-tsom, bair (compare Tib, a-ts om, beard). 
a-{i (Gurung, Murmi, and Sunwar Je, Magar let, Toto Lede, 
Tib. iée)," tongue. 
a-lom, spleen. 
Further, in names of animals: 
a-lyne (Tib. a-[f, written a-lus), cat. 
a-lok-fo, raven. 
Also in names of plants: 
a-tok, a rhododendron. 
a-pyon 
it-(ft 
a-mon, grain in the husk. 
a-pi, bark. 
a-kok, bark of bamboo, 
a-hor, flower. 
Even in abstract nowns : 


d-pumM, Origin. 
a-pryom, solution of a riddle or problem. 


hear of corn. 


Or in others, liike— 
a-lit, egg. 
a-gli, barrel. 
a-nyol, cooking-vessel. 
a-fup, crust. 
a-lap, carpet. 
Finally, as in other Indo-Chinese languages, in terms of 
relationship : 
a-bo, father. 
a-mu, mother. 
a-num, elder brother (from nw, younger brother). 
Tibetan fce, nocordingly, is composed of two elements, /«+<%, the 
former being preserved by Gurung, etc., and Si-hia fa (glossary of 
Ivanov), the latter corresponding to Chinese she 7. 
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a-nom (beside nom), elder sister. 
a-yu, wile (from yu, woman). 
a-kup, child. 

a-jorn, maternal uncle. 

a-ku, paternal uncle. 

a-nyh, wunt. 

a-nop, sister-in-law, ete. 

a-vo, husband. 

a-zon, husband of paternal aunt. 

The same phenomenon is met in the language of the 

Gurung in Nepal :! 
a-ba, fathor. 
a-ma, mother. 
a-li, younger brother, 
a-na, younger sister, 
d-gi, companion. 

In Kanawari we note a-te (“elder brother"), frequently 
used by the people in addressing one another, a-yo (“ rreat 
grandmother "), a-i (“ grandmother")? 

In regard to the languages in Assam, Sten Konow? 
states in general that the prefixes a-, e-, i-, ote., are used 
in the same way as the corresponding prefix a- in Tibetan 
and most of the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam, while 
the peculiar use of the prefix a- in Kachin and Burmese 
seems to be foreign to them. In the Linguistic Survey 
of India,‘ however, it is stated that the prefix a- in Miri 
and Dafla “is connected with the Burmese prefix a which 
is used in the formation of nouns and adjectives, and with 
the Tibetan prefix a in words such as a-ma, mother ". 
Again, on pp. 616 of the SATE publication, Wwe read in 

1 CL Grierson, Lingwiate Survey of Incdlia, vol, iti, pt. i, p. 183. IT de 


not beleve that the a, as here marked, is long (cf. also the editor's 
remark on pronunciation on p. 182) . 
* Joshi, Grammer aud Dictionary of Kandwari, pp. 20, 32, Caleutta, 
Lo, 

2 * Note on the Langunges Bpoken between the Assom Valley and 
Tibet” (TRAS., 1902, pp: 134). 

‘ Vol. iii, pt. i, p. 580. 
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regard to Digaru, that “the prefix a- does not appear to 
be used in the same way as the prefix a- in Kachin and 
Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs", On the 
other hand, again, it is asserted with reference to the 
language of the Chulikata, a division of the Mishmi, that 
“a prefix a plays a great réle in the formation of nouns 
and adjectives (p. 614). A principal difference between 
the application of this prefix in the Assam languages and 
that in Kachin and Burmese, however, can hardly be 
discovered. In my estimation it is exactly the same, and 
the latter languages may only claim a higher degree of 
intensity or a wider extension in its use. 

In the language of the Lo-lo we observe the same 
phenomenon. Father P. Vial’ has well studied it in the 
dialect Nyi or Nyi-p’a. According to him it is prefixed to 
monosyllabic nouns serving to call somebody; for instance, 
a-he (* father"), a-ma (“mother”), a~pu (“elder brother”), 
a-j'a (“elder sister,” Tib. ae), a-bu (" grandfather”), 
a-p'i (“ grandmother,” Tib, a-p'yi), a-ii (“aunt,” Tib. a-ne). 
Vial terms this prefix appellatif, as it is likewise placed 
before the names applied to children, when consisting of 
a single syllable; for example, A-dle, A-t'o.. When such 
names are composed of two syllables, the prefix a- dis- 
appears, “parce quelle perd son utilité qui est dappuyer 
la voix"; for instance, Mu-tle, Ty'i-pu. The latter rule, 
however, does not apply to terms of relationship, as shown 
by a-pu-sle (“second elder brother”), a-ba-giart (“ uncle, 
father’s elder brother”). This a is further found, as 
observed by Vial, in connexion with certain other words 


1 Dictionumre francais-folo, p. (21), 

* 4-hi fi] BE is known as the inventor of Lo-lo script (Devéria, “Les 
Lolos ot les Miao-tze," p. 7, extrait da Jowraa!l Asiatique, 1801). The 
Lo-lo adopt as personal name also the terms of the zoé-rodiao under 
which they have been born, this term being linked with the prefix a- ; 
for example, A-nu (“born in the year, month, or day of the monkey "), 
A-ie (““ Mr. Rat-Year™), A-jo (‘' Mr, Sheep-Vear"); see P. Vial, Lea 
Loloa, po 37 (Shanghai, 883, publication of Siccawei), 


« £47 & 
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which are outside of the two categories laid down by him; 
for example, a-ne-ma (“raven”); a-Ha-ma (“hare “), 
a-nu-ma (“a kind of bean"). In A-hi, another dialect of 
Lo-lo, @ is prefixed to adjectives: a-t'o (“ white"), a-nye 
(“black”), side by side with to and nye* In the same 
dialect the prefix a- alternates with i-: in the place of 
a-ba, a-mo (“mother "),i-a and i-me may be said as well, 
and the employment of these vocalic prefixes is optional. 
In his study of the Lo-lo-p'o dialect A. Liétard* likewise 
drew attention to the same grammatical feature, giving an 
abundant selection of examples, in which not only terms 
of relationship but also names of animals, professions, 
utensils, ete,, appear: a-no (“dog"’), a-di (“worm”), a-pi-p'o 
(“sorcerer ), a-éi-p'o (“bonze”)? a-to (“knife”), a-tso 
(“axe”), a-to (“fire”), a-mu ("heaven"), a-do (“ door"). 
This a, he adds, is never suppressed, except in a-bo 
(“father”), a-mo ("mother"), and a-pa (“cake”). It is 
employed also in the name of girls; as, for instance, A-sd 
(“the fourth”), A-lu (“the sixth”). F inally, the word 


} A comparative series of this word in the various Lo-lo dialects is 
given by A. Liétard (Bull. de l'Ecole frangoisa, vol. ix, p. 652, 1009), 

® A, Lidtard, Bull, de l'Ecole francaise, vol. ix, pp. 200, 2, 545, 1000, 
In Kachin also the prefix a- enters into the formation of colour adjectives ; 
for instance, a-cyan (“ black"). Likewise in Thiido, which belongs to 
the froup of Northern Chin lnngunges, and is spoken in southern 
Manipur: a-rom (black), a-yei (* green, yellow"; cf. a-yen, 
“turmeric,” in the same langunge), a@-boa (“white "), a-wom (!* bright, 
light”; from wat, ‘to shine’), a-yii (*dark, dense"); see'T. C, Hodsan, 
Thade Grammar, pp. G1, 64 (Shillong, 1905), The same feature occurs 
in Lepeha: a-nok or a-tyad (black), a-bok or acon (“black and 
white”), a-dum (** white”), a-fou (* green"), a-hyir (** red"), 

7 A. Listard, ibid., p, 289, 

* Att Fun-nan. Les Lo-lo P*o, p. 217 (Minster, 1913). ‘The premature 
denth of Father Lidtard, who died on July 5, 1912, in Chao-t'nng, 
Yiin-nan, before the publication of his important work, is an irreparable 
loss to acienos, 

* The word 4 apparently is a Chiness loan-word, derived from & 
fii ; and it is particularly interesting that M. Maspero (loo. cit,, p. 13) 
has discovered the Chinese counterpart of the above Lo-lo term in the 
form at Pi] fi} (maitre, moine"}. The affix po means “ male”, 


am 
. 


® 
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a-hi (“man”) as the designation of the tribe belongs to 
this category.! 

A rather extensive use of the pretix a- is made 
ilso in the Cho-ko dialect, of which we owe to Father 
Liétard a very valuable word-list in comparison with other 
Lo-lo dialects and Tibetan* In Cho-ko we meet the 
prefix in many words where the other languages are 
lacking in. it— 


a-st, gold (literally, “the yellow one,” from si, “ yellow,” 
corresponding to Nyi Lo-lo ge and A-hi Lo-lo ia, 
“vellow" and ~ gold*'; compare Tibetan g-ser from ser, 
“ yellow,” developed from ge (ke) + ser; Mo-so ke-se ; 
Mino-tse ko; Si-hia kw &). 

a-ko, silver (compare Lepcha kom, Mo-so de-gu). 

a-k'u, iron. 

a-ko, fruit. 

a-ka, leaf. 

a-sui, onion (analogous to Nyi Lo-lo a-is'e and Lepeha 
o-fson ; compare Tibetan d-tsoi, Burmese krak-swan,” 
Southern Chin Awet-jon, Chinese suan i. " garlie,” 
and ts wt MZ, “onion ”). 

a-ii, cat. 

a-lom, horse (A-hi Lo-lo a-fo-mo: lo for ro: compare Jyarui 
mo-ré, Si-hia rit-ro, Tibetan r-ta from ré-td). 

a@-i, rat. 

a-si, monkey. 

a-na, raven (A-hi Lo-lo a-e). 

d-ni-ku, benk. 


' More examples will be found in A. Lietard's *' Essai de dictionnaire 


lo-lo francais” (Tong Pao, ILI, pp. 17-21). Lolo a-nd (** milk”) ia 
comparable with Tibetan sa-mer, Chinese now re Simmese mom: ao 
("fish"), with Tibetan da, Lepohu tio, Mo-so fi, Chinese ji, th ffi. 

* Hull. de l'Ecole frangaise, vol. ix, pp. 49-05, 1900. 

* Burmese brak ia doubtless related to Tibetan (written language) 
sgog-pa (“garlic”), Yiin-non Tibetan gou-pa, Sung-pan Tibetan dow-grog 
(Potanin, Tangufo-Tiletan Border-Land of China, vol. ii, p. 305, in 


Russian). Ci. further Lepcha awi-gu ('* garlic), A-hi Lo-lo do, Lo-lo-p‘o 
Ai, Nyi Lo-lo &-mea. 
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a-éo, man (P‘u-p'a do, A-hi Lo-lo ts'u, Lo-lo-p'o ts'a, Nyi 

Lo-lo ts 0, Mo-so zu-éu, Let-ki Mino ési-ne, Si-hin tsu-ne, 
Manyak ¢o, Tibetan ¢s'o suffix of plural). 

a-si, blood (A-hi Lo-lo se, P’u-p'a sw, Chinese fil). 

a-tst, oul. 

a-ddsi, lamp (P’u-p'n a-tet is a Chinese loan-word; and the 
prefix in connexion with a loan-word is interesting, a3 it 
shows that the speakers are perfectly conscious of its use). 

a-ldm-je, to ride on horseback (compare a-lom, horse). 

a-si-bya, yellow (compare, above, a-si, gold). 

a-n-zya, green. 

a-n-bya, red. 

As already mentioned, a- appears also in combination 
with the interrogative pronouns, a-sa (Nyi dialect) and 
a-so (A-hi didlect), in the same manner as in Chinese 
a-#ui. The same phenomenon occurs in the language of 
the Mo-so: a-ne (“ who?”), a-tee (“what ?")2 In Mo-so, 
of which we unfortunately possess only scanty vocabu- 
laries, we find, moreover, a-pa (“father”), a-me 
(“ mother”), a-p't (“grandfather”), a-tad (“ grandmother"), 
a-bu (“elder brother”);* further, a-me (“chicken ") and 
a-jd or a-yit (“monkey”); and adverbial formations like 
a-ft (" yesterday”) from fii (“day”). The interesting 
documents relative to Li-kiang, translated by Chavannes, 
supply us with a great many Mo-so names preceded by the 
pretix a-: A-ti, A-ch‘ao-tso, A-shui-ch'eng, A-ku, A-tsung, 
A-liang, A-hu, A-hie, etc.® The same element enters into 


' J. Bacot, Les Mo-a, p, 50. Mo-so ne apparently is identical with 
Chinese na UB, and Mo-50 tae with Tibetan ¢i. 

> CL H, Cordier, T'ouny Pao, 108, p. 68a, 

* T’ouny Pao, 1912, pp. O11, O14 et seq. It is a feature of particular 
interest that in the ‘History of the Yiian” (Yan ahi, chap. 61, p. 4) 
the name A-liang is written Me-linng, and the name A-ha Me-wu libid., 
p 569) M, Chavannes explains this word Me as a tribal name, the 
Chinese being in tho habit of prefixing to the name of a chief that of his 
Thus Me was exchanged for Mu, the name of the Mo-so chieftains of 
Li-kiang, in 1382, when the Intter themselves adopted the Chinese 
custom of family-names. This point of view is confirmed by Sil 
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the formation of proper names among the Shan tribes; as, 
_ for instance, A-k‘ing, A-jung-ho, A-li, A-fang, A-k‘o.! 
T. de Lacouperie* has called attention to the fact that 
a prefix a-is linked to proper names in the language of 
the Chung-kia-tse ff) 3 -— or Chung Miao $p #4, which 
belongs to the northern branch of the T'ai group. 


Hung-teu (1550-1017), who says that all the chiefs of Li-kiang bore the 
family-name Me from the time of the Han down to the Ming, when 
T‘ai-ten altered it into Mo. Of course, neither the Mo-so nor the Lo-lo 
or Tibetans ever bod fomily-names (‘‘ Les Lolos n'ont pos de noms 
patronymiques, ils n'ont qu'un nom personnel,” save P. Vial, Lea Loloa, 
p. 37); and it is solely Sa Hung-teu's personal viewing of the matter 
when he takes Me fora iamily-name. But is Me really a designation of 
ethnic value which as such ever had currency among the Moo them- 
selves? LI venture to doubt it, despite the alternating forme Me-ch‘a 
and Mu-ch‘a pointed out by M. Chavannes. What is certain to me is, 
that the element mie-, as shown by the Fite shi, isa prefix on exactly 
the same footing as a-; Me- Linge is identical with and the equivalent of 
A-Hang. The labial prefixes, ma-, me-, and w- are very frequent in 
numerous Indo-Chinese languages (ma-, for instance, iu Lepcha, and in 
Cholikata and Digarn Mishmi [Linguistic Survey of India, vol. tii, pt. i, 
pp. 614, 616], me- in Miri (ibid., p, 589], m- in Mija Mishmi [ibid., 
p. 610], Tibetan, Mo-s0, and Lolo); and what is particularly notable, the 
prefix ma- is interchangeable with a- in Rachin (Sten Konow, ZDMG., 
vol. Ivi, p. 493, 1902). In this language nearly all personal names are 
eombined with the prefix ma- |(H. F. Herts, Hondlook of the Kachin or 
Chingpaie Language, p. 37, 2nd ed., Rangoon, 1002). Cf. also A-hi Lo-lo 
wee-ne (** cot”) with Cho-ko o-ai (‘‘cat”), For this reason it is equally 
probable that at the time of the Mongols there wasa period of the Mo-so 
linprusge when the prefix a- could alternate with the prefix me-. 

'C. Ssinson, Histoire particuliere du Nan-tchao, pp. 116, 125, 145, 
247, 258; see alao the Index on p. 277. 

® Les langues de la Chine avant fea Chinois, p, 63, 

7 P. Vial (Leo Lofos, p. 33) states that the proper mode of writing 
Chung-kin is Tf A}; that is, “heavy ouirnases.” This is somewhat 
more sensible; but the chances are that Chong-kin originally hac no 
meaning in Chinese, but that it is the indigenous designation of the 
tribesmen in question, which the Chinese, fan! bien que mal, attempted 
to reproduce in their writing.—It is very curious that o prefix a- in 
eannexion with proper names occurs also in Khmer, which. belongs to 
the Mon-Khmer family of languages, that is not morphologically related 
to Indo-Chinese. Al. Moura ( Vocerlrnfoire coumbod pien.frospenia, p. 33) 
states, “a, devant un nom propre d‘homme indiqnue la familiarité, s'il 
sogit d'un enfant; il marque le mépris, #'il s'agit d'une personne iurée.” 
kK. Himly ic Denaekani es fiber die Wortbildung dea Mon": : Siteungsber. 
bayer. Akad., L889, p, 274) has drawn attention to this prefix in Mon, 


— 
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Various theories have been brought forward to explain 
the significance of this prefix a-. Steinthal supposed that 
a- of Burmese 1s identical with Siamese an (“ matter, 
something"), as in an ti(* what is good”), F. Miiller! 
acceded to this opinion; but it is decidedly untenable. 
Aside from the impossibility of interpreting a Burmese 
prefix through the medium of a material word of Siamese, 
this theory does not account for the extensive diffusion of 
the same prefix in a large number of other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

It would be very tempting to regard the pretix a- in its 
origin as a demonstrative pronoun. Indeed, it has been 
taken in this sense by several students of those languages 
in which a pronoun a of that valuation actually occurs. 
Thus Grierson* observes in regard to Abor-Miri that the 
prefix a- in the demonstrative pronouns a-da (“that”) and 
a-la (“that portion or thing in sight but not near”) is 
apparently an independent pronoun. He refers for 
comparison to a-la (“there”; literally, “that-in”) and 
a-lokka (“therefrom”), adding that a corresponding pronoun 
@ occurs in many other connected dialects. As regards 
Tibetan, Sten Konow®* has advanced the opinion that the 
prefix a-m@., which is written with the consonantic letter 
transcribed by us ,a, seems to be identical with the 
demonstrative pronoun ,¢ wm of Ladikh and K‘ams. 
However plausible at first sight this view may be, it seems 
to me, nevertheless, to be exposed to grave objections. 


‘Stieng, and Khmer: Mon a-traim (‘*boostful”) from krutm (“to 


boast”); a-dek (!* link) from dak (**to unite"); a-gok (**that one") 
from pak (“this one"). In view of the profound historical influence of 
Burmese upon Mon, the formation of nouns from verbal roots by means 
of a in Mon might be ascribed to an impetus received from that 
quarter ; for the rest, however, the entire question requires a special 
investigation in the Mon-Khmer group. 

1 Grundriaa der Sprachwiseenschast, vol, ii, p. 352. 

= Linguistic Survey ar fudia, vol. iti, Tideto-Aurman Farnily, pt. i, 
p- 54) (Caloutta, 1000), 

* ZDMG., vol. lvi, p. 403, 1902.. 
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The pronoun ,a in the dialects of Ladakh and K‘ams is an 
isolated occurrence, and therefore can hardly account for 


a phenomenon that affects all Indo-Chinese languages from 


the mountain valleys of Nepal and Assam to the plains of 
China. Moreover, the existence of this alleged pronoun 
a, a8 already intimated by Jaschke,’ is at least doubtful, 
and in all probability it rests only on a mishearing for 
aa: It is well known that Tibetan has two different signs 
for the expression of a, which correspond to two strictly 
differentiated sounds ; the one, a a, is produced by the 
opening of the glottis, like the Greek spiritus lenis or the 
Arabic aliph; the other, a q;, is a pure vowel, without any 
admixture of a consonant, The old and regular demon- 
strative pronoun of the Tibetan language, however, 15 
always @a* with the variants ¢ @-,u §-, 0 a: which I have 
discussed ona former occasion? but is never a w+ This 
being the case, it is improbable, nay, impossible, that the 
Tibetan prefix a should have been derived from the 
pronoun a.. Not only are the two physically distinet 
sounds, represented in writing by two diverse letters, but 
they differ also in tone, ,a being high-toned and @ being 
deep-toned ; and high-toned and deep-toned words sare not 
comparable. These two words, accordingly, bear no 
relation whatever to each other. For this reason I am not 
ready to accept Sten Konow’s theory, It is insufficient 
also for other reasons: while it. would be plausible, for 
instance, that the prefix a- in connexion with terms of 
relationship might be a demonstrative pronoun, this is not 
evident in other groups of words, as, for example, in the 
colour adjectives met in Lo-loand in Kuki-Chin languages. 
The theory, consequently, is too narrow, and fails to cover 
the entire psychology of the case. 

In the same article Sten Konow* develops another 


i Tihetan-Angliah Dictionary, p. Gt. 
= Joung Pao, 1914, p. 56, note. 
2 ZDMG., vol. lvi, pp. 513-4, 1902. 
Jmas. 1015, 50 
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theory as to the origin of the prefix a- in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. In these, terms of relationship are never used 
in a general, abstract sense, but are always correlated with 
a distinct individual; that is to say, they are regularly 
combined with the possessive pronouns: thus in Thiado 
a~pa (“my father”), na-nu (“ thy mother”), a-k'ut (“ his 
hand"), This pronominal a of the third person then became 
an integral component of the word-stem, and this process 
was facilitated by the pre-existence of another prefix 
a- identical with the corresponding prefix in Burmese. 
Sten Konow, accordingly, assumes two different prefixes 
a-, one of pronominal character, and another of word- 
forming tendency." All this may well hold good for the 
group of languages visualized by the author, but again we 
are at a loss as to how to apply this explanation to other 
Indo-Chinese languages showing the same formative 
principle. Chinese, Tibetan, and Lo-lo lack a possessive 
pronoun a; and the possible conclusion that these 
languages might have lost it, merely in view of the fact 
that it exists in the Kuki-Chin group, would not seem to 
me to be justified. In consequence of our still imperfect 
knowledge of Indo-Chinese languages, etymological 
speculations will remain at present somewhat hazarded, 
and in the ease under review it appears advisable to 
restrict our attention to the psychological significance of 
the cnse rather than to endeavour to unravel the 
etymological origin. 

In examining carefully the list of words which in the 
various languages are capable of assuming the prefix a-, 
we note that they have o very specitic relation, first of all, 
to the social life of the community, and, second, to the 

* Examples of the Intter kind are cited on p. 499 of his article. 
CE also T. C. Hodson, Thddo Grammar, pp. 9, 13. In the Languiatic 
Serrey of India (vol. iii, pt. |, p. O75) it is observed that the prefixes a-, 
¢-, or u-in Aka ore probably identical with the Posseeive pronoun of 


the third person, while the prefix na- is explained as being perhaps that 
of the first person. - 
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speaker. They are equivalents of social importance, in 
which every individual has his share, and which for this 
reason are somehow emphasized by the speakers. They 
are (in a different sense, however, from the usually 
accepted one) terms of endearment; that is, words for 
persons or objects which have endeared themselves to the 
individual asa member of the social unit. The terms of 
relationship are of prime importance in this psychological 
category. Here it is notable that the a-forms are princi- 
pally employed in addressing persons. Ma, in Tibetan, 
is “mother”, anybody's mother, but a-ma is exclusively 
the speaker's individual mother, thus addressed by him in 
the sense of “dear mother”. It is of especial interest to 
note how the social horizon of these expressions is widened 
by gradually embracing larger social bodies. Thus ajo 
(literally “elder brother") becomes the general address 
for every gentleman (“sir”), and a-&¢ (“elder sister“) 
assumes the broader significance of “mistress, madam. 
A-ne (“aunt”) widens into an address for nuns. As to 
their grammatical form, these terms are vocatives; and 
as to their significance, they imply a tinge of an affectionate 
state of mind on the part of the conversationalist. This 
fully explains also why we find the same element in 
proper names of Chinese, Lo-lo, Mo-so, and Tibetan. It 
is the name by which « person is called by others to whom 
he or she is dear (A-ho, for instance, “my dear Ho”). 
Father Vial was guided by a correct feeling when con- 
ferring upon the prefix the designation appellatif; this 
word exactly describes what it is. A similar sentiment is 
evinced by the Tibetan or Lepcha when he calls the cat 
a-li or a-lyu (“kitty”), and here our own diminutive 
formations spontancously loom up in our mind. Along 
this line the Lepeha have further developed the application 
of the prefix. This foundation being inferred, it is con- 
ceivable to me that from the very beginning the element 
a might have had this vocative meaning of endearment, 


oes La a 


— 


a 


LJ 
{ 
* «ce 
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and that the assumption of a possible interrelation with 


a pronominal element, be it demonstrative or possessive, 


at least, is not imperative. Iam very much inclined to 
regard it as an original, spontaneous, emotional nature- 
sone very much like our own interjection ah! formed 
with or without a vocative; and the same interjectional 
a! naturally is found also in the Indo-Chinese languages.’ 
As such it is met in Tibetan, and also in compounds of 


interjectional value in which a visibly plays the role 


of a prefix : 

a-k'a, a-k'a-k'a, or a-kag, exclamation expressive of 
contempt, detestation, or bereavement (also in the written 
language). The opposite is 

a-la, or a-la-la, expressive of joyful surprise (a-la- la-ho 
frequently occurs in the Ge-sar Saga to introduce songs). 

a-gyis, & word of caress used by mothers in soothing their 
babies. 

a-fsa, or a-is'a, expressive of pain by touching fire or hot 
objects (hence tsa and fs‘a in ¢s'a-ba, “ heat, hot"; 
a-isa, oh, how hot!"'), and in general, an interjection 
of sudden fright or profound regret. The opposite is 

a-é'u, expressive of pain from cold, hence name of one of 
the Cold Hells. 

a-na, expressive of grief. 

a-ma-fa, same. 

a-ra-ra, ery of anguish. 

a-tsi-ts i, expressive of regret or repentance. 

a-tss, expressive of wonder. 

a-mis ar, ob dear, what wonder ! 

a-pi, expressive of wonder on making a new experience. 

a-re, well, then! 

In ‘these examples the purely interjectionnl character of 
the element a is plainly obvious. It is equally manifest 
also that it has the function of a pretix, and that in its 
quality as a prefix it cannot be identified with a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. 

i to Chinese sea Watters, Eaeaye on the Chinese Language, 
p. 136 
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A similar series of interjections with a- is found in 
Lepcha, and doubtless occurs im other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

The same interjectional foree of meaning is valid also 
for the interrogative and demonstrative pronouns. When 
a-sui or a-#u are said in the place of the plain sua or au 
(“who?"), it is evident that a high degree of emphasis 
is Inid on the pronoun; and the same stress we feel in 
it-cudi and a-de as compared with adi and de. Thus Tam 
‘nelined to think that the original vocative and inter- 
jectional significance of « further developed into that of 
a strongly emphatic word whieh in due course beeame 
available as a useful vehicle in the formation of words 
and in expressing certain shades of meaning, At this 
point we naturally come down to the period when the 
various speech-groups of the family were separated and 
seattered over an immense area of land. “The word- 
forming tendency of the prefix a- was set in operation 
after the separation of the various members of the Indo- 
Chinese, and consequently assumed individualistic features 
in the single branches of the stock. The interjectional 
value of a-, being in common to all languages, must have 
been in foree prior to the time of separation, and presents 
the primeval archetype which 1s responsible for the 
subsequent, separate developments in the single languages. 
The formation of the mechanical rule that in Lepcha, 
Kachin, and Burmese a prefix a- forms nouns and adjectives 
‘aerroneous. This merely means to view foreign languages 
in the light of Latin grammar, and to read our own 
grammatical notions into them, according to the method 
in which most grammars of Indo-Chinese languages have 
unfortunately been written. That rule may offer a certain 
vantage-point to the practical student of a language, but 
it has nothing to do with scientific observation. The 
distinction of Lepeha a-hru-m from hru, for instance, 

1 See the Dictionary of Mainwaring-Granwedel, p, 440. 
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does not lie in the alleged fact that the former is 4 noun 
or adjective and the latter a verb. These terminological 
categories are merely artificial constructions of our mind 
suggested by the word-conditions of Indo - European 
languages, but it does not mean at the outset that they 
necessarily exist also in other languages than our own. 
Certainly, the word-categories in Indo-Chinese are 
fundamentally different from ours; and the differentiation 
of noun, adjective, verb, ete, does not by any means reach 
there that degree of essential importance that it has in 
Indo-European. The case of a-hru-m means to the 
philologist a word-formation from the stem iru by means 
of the prefix a- and the affix -m, expressing with greater 
emphasis and intensity the idea conveyed by the stem 
lew. It could not be immediately inferred from the 
very character of the language that the one is a noun and 
the other a verb, This distinction, in fact, is not made by 
the language itself, but only by us who read the effects 
of our Latin school-training into a language developed 
outside of our culture-sphere. Our procedure is the same 
as though we were to treat the manners and institutions 
of the Lepcha- from the standpoint of Roman law, taking 
up section by section of the latter and religiously checking 
it up with what is offered by the Lepcha, He who can 
break away from the slave-fetters of our grammar 
and think objectively in a foreign language, will easily 
recognize that the theories previously advanced on the 
nature of the prefix a@- are imaginary, and that the 
development, a5 here outlined, so far as this is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge, truly corresponds 
with observable data. There are not two pretixes a-, as 
assumed by Sten Konow, but there is only one, reducible 
to a monophyletic origin, and appearing as a uniform 
manifestation throughout the group. 
B. Laurer (Chicago). 
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KARAJANG 

As is well known, Marco Polo (bk. ii, chap. 45) applies 
to the province of Ytin-nan the name Karajang. Henry 
Yule. in his classical edition of Polo's travels (vol. 11, p. 72), 
eorrectly analysed this word into kara-jang, explaining 
the first element as the Mongol or Turkish word kara 
(“ black), and referring to the * White Jang” (Tesaghan- 
Jang) mentioned by Rashid-eddin. As to the second 
element of the name, Yule annotated, “Jang has not been 
explained; but probably it may have been a Tibetan 
term adopted by the Mongols, and the colors may have 
applied to their clothing.” M. Pelliot (Bull. de U Ecole 
frangaise, vol. iv, 1904, p. 159) proposed to regard the 
unexplained name Jang as the Mongol transeription of 
Tuan, the ancient Chinese designation of the Lo-lo, 
taken from the family name of one of the chiefs of the 
latter: he gave his opinion, however, merely a8 an 
hypothesis which should await confirmation, I now 
believe that Yule was correct in his conception, and that, 
in accordance with his suggestion, Jang indeed represents 
the phonetically exact transcription of a Tibetan proper 
name, This is the Tibetan a/ai 8&5" or aJans S&5* 
(the prefixed letter a and the optional affix -s being silent, 
hence pronounced Jang or Djang), of which the following 
precise definition is given in the Dictionnaire tibdtavn- 
latin-frangais par les Miemonnacres Cutholiques du Tibet 
(p. 351): “Tribus et regionis nomen in N.-W. provincie 
Snarum Yun-nan, cuius urbs principalis est Sa-t'am 
seu Ly-kiang-fou. Tribus vocatur Mosso a Sinensibus 
et Nashi ab ipsismet ineolis.” In fact, as here stated, 
Jan or Jang is the Tibetan designation of the Mo-so 
and the territory inhabited by them, the eapital of which 
is Li-kiang fu This name is found also in Tibetan 


1 ‘The Tibetan name for it, Sat‘am, is entered alsa on p. 1010 of the 
same dictionary. M. Bacot, in his attractive work Les Afo-no, p. 3, 


ty 
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literature ; for instance, in the Tibetan historical work 
dPag beam lon bzan (p. 4,17). In the valuable index 
to this book prepared by the editor, Chandra Das (p. xxxvi), 
it 1s explained as the “name of a place on the border of 
China, part of eastern or ulterior Tibet’. It is less 
obvious why the same author, in his Tibetan-English 
Dictionary (p. 452), with reference to the same Tibetan 
work edited by him, insists on Jang being a “place in 
N.W. Tibet which onee formed the kingdom of Jang”! 
A conspicuous réle is played by the country Jang in the 
Tibetan epic romances of King Ge-sar, which are divided 
into three parts, dealing with Tibetan wars against the 
Chinese, the Turkish tribes (Hor), and the Mo-so, styled 
aJans-glin (“country of Jang”)? Ina printed edition as 


transcribes the name Sa-dam,. It is an interesting cose that M. Bonin 
(Les royaumes dee neiges, p. 231) heard and rendered it in the form Sdam, 
as this illustrates the formation of o prefixed consonant, a phonetic 
phenomenon so peculiarly Tibetan (yradual elision of the vowel in the 
first element of a compound under the influence of a strong accentuation 
of the altima). 

' Again (JASB., 1904, extra No., p. 98), he explains the country Jang 
as Kuku-ndr region and Amdo. He cites also Sa-t‘am os the “‘ name of 
a place in K‘am" from the writings of the Lama Kloti-rdol, so that 
thore is no doubt that, as correctly stated by the French missionaries, 
Sa-f'am is the adopted form of the Tibetan written language. It is thus 
written also in the Tibetan Ge-sar Saga. 

* This information is usually credited to E. C. Baber (for instance, by 
T. de Lacouperie, Beginnings of Writing, p, 43; G. Devérin, Frowtiere 
aino-annamite, p. bi; H. Cordier, Toung Pao, 1908, p, 670): but Baber 
(Fravels and Researches in Western China, p. 88, in Supplementary 
Papers, Roy. Geogr. Sec., vol. i, London, 1496) honestly acknowledged 
that he received this information from Mgr. Biet, Apostolic Viear of 
Tibet in Ta-taien-lu. Indeed, it is forestalled by Desgodins in Annales 
de P fxtréme Orient, vol. ii, p. 139, Paris, 188), and hence repeated in his 
book Le Tihef d'aprés la correspondance dea mianonnaires, 2nd od., Paris, 
1835, p. 309, where the curious transcription wiong for the Tibotan name 
Jang appears, while Baber and his numerous followers wrote Djiung, 
T. de Lacouperie (loc. cit.) stated that Guiong is identical with Djiung, 
and from M. Bacot’s book (Les Mo-so, p. 13) it appears that Djung, 
as he writes, is merely a variant of aJang (Hdjang). The French 
missionaries themselves have never explained this diversity of names ; 
in their dictionary (j. 253) they give with reference to the Ge-sar Saga 
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well as in a manuscript of this work, the name is 
written with a prefixed / (LJan), which leads to the 
pronunciation Jang also. This mode of writing was 
presumably inspired by assimilation to the word lan 
(* green"). 

[am under the impression that the Tibetan tribal and 
geographical term Jan (aJam) meets. all requirements of 
the case, and that we are justified in identifying with 
it the second element of the Mongolized formation Aara- 
jang transmitted by Rashid-eddin and Marco Polo. As 
pointed out by M. Chavannes (T’owng Pao, 1912, p. 615; 
or in Bacot, Les Mo-so, p. 177), the Chinese have conveyed 
to us the transcription Ch'a-han Chang 4: 35 Hi, 
answering to Mongol Tsaghan Jang (“the White Jang), 
This name we may carry back to the Ytian period, for 
in the Fian shi, as likewise observed by Chavannes 
(e., p. 603), it is encountered in the form §% 3 4%. The 
Mongol transcription Jang of the same name is preserved 
by Sanang Setsen (1. J. Schmidt's edition, p. 238), who 
calls the king of this tribe (the time refers to the end 
of the sixteenth century) Siam, presumably a rendering 
of the name of the Mo-so capital, Sa-ttam. The character 
#¢ is well chosen as the instrument to transcribe the 
Tibetan word Jai or Jang; both words perfectly agree 
in the tone, which is the high tone. Ifj were the initial 
letter of the Tibetan word, it would naturally be deep- 
toned: it is protected, however, by the prefix a, which 
renders it high-toned; and the insurance of this result 
is the essential function of this prefix, which in this case 


only the form of the written language, ofane. The attention of future 
travellers in those regions may be called to this point; it would be 
interesting to see this possible dialectic change af « into « confirmed. 
Independent of the Tibetan studies carried on at Ta-taien-lu, K. Marx, 
a Moravian missionary stationed at Leh, Ladak, read in the Tibetan 
epic about Ge-sar's wars against the Jang (see JASB., vol. lx, p. 116, 
n. 13, 1501). 
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marks the tone and precludes the aspiration of the initial 
media. 


B. Laurer (Chicago). 





THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE GREER ROMANCE 


By far the ablest attempt to establish the Indian origin 
of the Greek Romance is that made by F. Lacdte in 
a paper included in the Mélanges d’Indianisme offerts 
par sea éléves &@ M. Sylvain Lévi= and it is well worth 
while investigating the case made out for the thesis by 
this scholar. His paper contains, besides direct reference 
to his theory, much other valuable matter which admits 
of less doubt and which need not be considered here. 

The distinctive feature of the argument for derivation is 
the view that the Greek romance borrowed its form from 
the Indian. It is shown that the Indian Katha is 
essentially narrated, not of, but by, the parties to the action, 
and that this rule produces a curiously involved form of 
narrative such as may be seen in any of the famous 
Indian Kathas. These, however, in their elaboration are 
only developments of the simpler Akhyayika, which can 
be traced from its simplest form in the Jatakas through 


t At first sight I was almost tempted to recognize the name Jang also 
in the T'ang Annals, ns T. de Lacouperie (Beginnings of Writing, p. 41), 
following d'Hervey St.-Denys, mentions a tribal name Mo-fchang Man 
(thus aleo Cordier, T*oung Pao, 1905, p, 664). In looking up the text in 
the T'ang ahu (Ch. 2224, p. 44) [ find, however, that this alleged tehang 
corresponds to a. which reads shang; and shany could hardly be taken 
asthe transcription of Tibetan a/aa. As regards the phonetio relation 
of the latter to Chinese chang, compare the Tibetan transcriptions 
ajam-meo (** post-stage ") and aja-sa (‘‘ edict”), reproducing the Mongol 
words jam and jasa respectively, which were transcribed by the Chinese 
oa fi and chase #1, iit (see Pelliot, Journal amatique, 1915, Mara- 
Avril, p. 458). The Tibetan transcriptions, presumably modelled 
directly after the Mongol forms, are again shielded by the prefix a, which 
has neither a grammatical nor a graphic function, bat a purely phonetic 
rile, safeguarding the initial 7 from aspiration, 

® Paris, 1911, pp. 40-304. 
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stages of greater complexity, as in the Velilapatica- . 
virngatika, the Paficatantra, the Dasokumédracartia, and 
the Brhatkathé, which is the earliest example of the 
Katha proper in its full complexity, as it afterwards 
reaches perfection in such works as the Kadambari of 
Bans. Now in Greek literary theory no such type of 
literature as the Indian Katha is recognized : the contrast 
drawn is between the dramatic and the epic, and though 
Aristotle recognizes! the power of Homer to present his 
characters as speaking and his superiority to other poets 
in this respect, he admits that later poets did not develop 
this side of the epic, and he evidently could not concelve 
a literary genus of the type of the Katha. Not until 
Suidas? do we find the precise description of a romance 
as Spaua iotopixor, & narrative drama. 

Now the romance of Antonius Diogenes, td unrep 
@ovdqv dviata, of which we have a summary by Photius, 
is told in the form of a letter to the author's sister, 
enclosing a copy of a letter of Balagros to his wife Phila. 
This letter tells of the discovery of a manuscript con- 
taining a report by 4 certain Erasinides of a conversation 
between the Arcadians Deinias and Kymbas. The story 
told by Deinias contains sub-stories, that of Derkylls 
to Deinius, of Astraios to Derkyllis, of Mantinias to 
Derkyllis, of Astraios to Derkyllis and Mantinias, and 
of Azulis to Deinias. Not only in this respect does 
M. Lacédte see the influence of India, but in the letter 
of the author to Faustinus mentioned by Photius, in 
which the author made some remarks on his work, he 
finds a parallel to the prefaces of the Kadambart and 
the Harsacarita ; further, he compares with the notes 
prefixed to the various portions of the narrative by the 
author the rule of the Sahityadarpara followed in the 
Harsacarita, according to which each chapter should 


1 Poelica, xxiv, 4; of. iv, 5. 
® Speaking of the Sphinz of Ptolemaios, who lived under Hadrian. 
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contain a preface of a few stanzas giving a summary of 
jts contents. . 

In the last two points M. Lacéte makes, it is clear, the 
error of seeking to prove too much. We cannot prove or 
even make it probable that these two features existed 
in any Indian model which could have been used by 
Antonius Diogenes, nor do the two things correspond. 
The letter to Faustinus is a natural mode of dealing with 
a new literary effort by an ambitious author whose aim 
in it was, it is clear, to explain that the marvels were not 
invented by himself, but compiled from other works, and 
the head notes to the books of his romance were given up 
to citations of the authors who had reported happenings 
such as he was narrating. The Greek plan is novel im 
a way quite different from the Indian and perfectly 
natural in itself, so that to deduce it from India is wholly 
illegitimate. 

The substantial part of the argument must, then, be the 
similarity of the composition of the main story, not in 
substance but in form. The question then arises whether 
there is any evidence of the really complicated Katha in 
India at a date before the work of Antonius Diogenes, 
The answer must be so far in the negative. The 
Briatkatha eannot be proved to be older than the fifth 
century a.D. M. Lacéte, indeed, holds" that it may be of 
the third century, and, if the episode of Naravihanadatta’s 
visit to the Svetadvipa, which betrays a knowledge of the 
Christian cult, be erased as'an interpolation, even of the 
first, and he cites with apparent approval Hertel’s view * 
that the Tantrakhydyikea is a work of the second 
century nc. But that view is in itself most improbable, 
and even if the Tantrakhydyike is as old as the second 
eentury A.D,, which has yet to be proved, there is the 
obvious fact that the style of narrative in that work 
could not possibly serve as a model to the atyle of the 

+ p. 270. * Tantrithydyika, Einleitung, i, § 5. 
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Greek romance of Antonius. Biihler’s conjectural date of 
the Brhatkatha has never been supported by any evidence 
and is most improbable. The only possible conclusion to 
be drawn is therefore—and M. Lacéte admits this '— 
that we cannot prove that there existed at the time of 
the rise of the Greek romance an Indian literary type 
whence that romance could derive its form. 

Secondly, ia there no trace of a literary form in Greece 
whenee the Greek romance could spring? M. Lacdte is 
positive that no such form exists, but this is precisely the 
point on which he fails to be convineing. Aristotle's 
theory, so far as we have it, omits to provide for the case 
of the Platonic dialogue, which is not merely a dialogue 
but a repeated dialogue, and which is held to have owed 
sts form to the Mimesof Sophron. But, M. Lacote argues,” 
the Greeks never used this form for narrative, but only 
for dialectic. This is, however, clearly in view of Plato 
himself an overstatement: his example must be recognized 
as of far greater importance than M. Lacdte will allow. 
In the second place, we have the evidence of Apuleius, 
who imitates the style of the Greek romance, when he 
characterizes the Metamorphoses, ut ego tibi sermone isto 
milesio uarias fabulas conseram. M. Lacote explains 
milesius because the work is erotic like the Milesian 
tales, sermo because it is “une histoire en entretiens ". 
But who could possibly accept such a version of the Latin 
sermone isto milesio? The sermo must be Milesius, not 
the subject-matter of Apuleius’ work, and Hans Lucas® is 
obviously correct. in the version “ergihlt in Gesprachen 
wie es bei den Milesiaca tiblich ist”, It is idle to deny 
that this proves the early existence of the literary type 
which in its full development gives us Antonius on the 
one hand and the Brhetkatha on the other, just as 
Apuleius’ own work 1s an existing proof of its reality at 
an earlicr date than we ean prove its existence in India, 

1 p. 203. tp. 24, i Philologus, N.F., xx, 24 seqq. 
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It is true that Lueas complicates his case by endeavouring 
to show, like Rohde, that India borrowed from Greece, 
and indeed if we were to agree with M. Lacéte that the 
similarity of literary type was convincing proof of 
borrowing we would have to accept this view, but it is 
idle to think that similarity of form is « proof of unity of 
origin, It is well to realize that similar results may 
proceed from similar causes, that human faculties in 
Greece and in India are not materially or essentially 
incompatible, and that parallelism is as true as derivation. 

It remains to notice the subsidiary remarks of M. Lacéte 
in defence of his theory. To obviate the difficulties of 
the absence of early evidence of the Katha in Sanskrit he 
lays stress on the fact that popular tales were composed 
in Prakrit originally, and that they could easily wander 
from country to country with merchants. Unhappily 
this argument misses the point. The theory of derivation 
presumes that the elaboration of the style of the romance 
of Antonius is due to an Indian model. It is ridiculous 
to think that merchants carried with them any elaborate 
framework for these tales; all they could communicate 
would be stories, and it is impossible to believe that it 
remained for India to teach Greece the telling of stories 
in the first person. There is already a perfect example of 
the romance of adventure and even of love in Odysseus’ 
tales in the Odyssey, and the fame of the Milesian tales 
was spread throughout the west and the east. Both in 
India and Greece gradually popular tales attained literary 
form, and the real explanation of the Kathi form of 
composition and the Greek romance is the same, that they 
represent the application of literary methods to the tale 
of popular literature. Similar causes produce similar 
results, and the fact that the Greek romance is a tale of 
love and adventure as is the Kathi is due, not to the 
borrowing of the Katha, but to the nature of mankind, as 
Der griechische Roman*, pp. STS seqq., cf. JTRAS. 1014, pp. 110%, 1104. 
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M. Lactite seems himself to feel when he lays most stress 
on the argument from nianner. 

Further, M. Laecite adduces cases where borrowing of 
Indian notions appears in details of the stories, for he 
admits that there is no trace of borrowing of a whole plot 
or of a substantial portion of one. He also alludes to 
what he considers the fact of Indian imifluence on 
Gnosticism and neo-Platonism as shown by Lassen.’ 
But the Indian influence on Greek philosophy is just 
one of those things which has been most absurdly over- 
estimated even by Lassen, and we are in reality not 
carried far by such comparisons. No one doubts that 
there was commerce between Greece and India or that 
ideas could to a certain extent pass from India to Greece 
or vice versa, but that is not enough to prove the 
probability of the borrowing of a literary form; just as 
the borrowing of Indian drama from the Greek is by no 
means probable, so that of the Greek romance from the 
Indian Katha is not probable. The detailed cases of 
borrowing are of no importance as showing the truth of 
M. Lacéte’s thesis, for we know that stories and ideas 
could pass to Asia Minor and Greece. But even so it is 
not possible to accept all M. Lacéte’s examples as cogent. 
The mysterious herb which cures wounds in three days 
referred to in the Aithiopika is compared with the 
erunasarirolant of the Indians, but such plants are 
a commonplace of folklore and cannot be limited to 
origin in any one place. The reference in the same work 
(iii, 12-14) to the immovable eyes of the gods and the 
feet that do not touch the ground is made out to be 
“strictement indien”, but for this no proof is offered. 
‘The idea is one which might easily arise anywhere in the 
popular imagination, and in Indin as a general character- 
istic of gods it is first found in the epic, while there are 
traces of the doctrine in Iran also. When Theagenes 

| fudieche Alterthumekunde, ii, G26 seqq-. 7 ii, 37 seqq. 
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and Charikles see each other for the first time they 

recognize each OGnes — scmrep i) wou yvepitorres 7) iOorres 
wpoTenov, Tails prjuats dvaveutatortes (ili, 5). We are 
asked to believe that the Indian origin of such details is 
“eriante”. This is surely absurd; the idea is a mere 
commonplace, and critics should not forget that Plato 
had a doctrine of Anamnesis of which no Greek of 
education was ignorant. Of course, these may be Indian 
ideas, but we could not prove them to be such. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Greek romance is 
not. like the Indian, restricted to a definite form. The 
manner of Antonius is not that of all his successors or 
contemporaries. This fact, which M. Lacdte admits, he 
explains by the view that the other authors resorted to 
more purely Greek methods. In point of fact, the variety 
shows merely the different resources of the Greek world. 
Heliodorus narrates in part and also brings his characters 
before us in dialogue in which they tell of their ex- 
periences ; Xenophon narrates pure and simple; Achilles 
Tatius puts the tale into the mouth of Klitophon, but he 
tells it as if he were an outsider, narrating both what 
happened to himself and to the heroine. In M. Lacdte's 
opinion this shows that the Greek has triumphed over the 
Indian manner; it is more simple to eliminate the Indian 
element as a reality. . 

A. BEREIEDALE Kerra. 


THE MAGI 

Professor J. H. Moulton has argued with much force in 
his Early Zoroastrianism that the Magi were not Aryan, 
and that there is much in their teaching that betrays an 
origin neither Aryan nor Semitic, and shows them in the 
light of an aboriginal priesthood, who appropriated but 
altered the teaching of Zoroaster. That so radical a view 
should not readily be accepted is natural, and powerful 
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arguments against it ean undoubtedly be derived from 
Indian evidence. It must be remembered that the theory, 
though it has from time to time been mooted, runs counter 
to the whole evidence of classical antiquity, and that the 
Magi appear already in the Yasna (ixv, 7), and are 
historically and admittedly the transmitters in later 
times of the Zoroastrian religion, whether or not greatly 
modified. 

1. Professor Moulton finds support for his view in the 
name of the Magi, which he correlates with Gothic magua, 
meaning “servant” (apparently via “boy”), Old Irish mug, 
“servant.” The Aryan invaders of Media called the former 
inhabitants serfs, and especially the caste foremost in the 
resistance ; stress is laid in this connexion on the Magian 
revolt, the popularity of Gaumata with the native popula- 
tion, and the hostility of the Persians to the Magi as 
shown in the Magophonia. On this view the only Median 
tribe which sympathized with the Persians would be the 
Arvizantoi, who alone were Aryan in blood, even if others 
than the Arizantoi were Aryan in speech. But apart 
from the difficulty of understanding why the Magi should 
ever adopt this opprobious name, this etymology is most 
dubious, and that of Carnoy,) which equates the root with 
that seen in pijyap, Maydwr, brings it into relation also 
with Gothie magus and Old Irish mug, and renders the 
sense “helper”, the one who labours to heal and to repel 
evil, is most appropriate to the functions of the priesthood 
of the Iranians, for the Indian priest has as a main part of 
his duties precisely this function. 

® Professor Moulton sees in Jeremiah's reference 
(xxxix, 3, 18) toa Rab-Mag as a Babylonian official, and 
in Ezekiel’s allusion (viii, 17) to worshippers of the sun 
who used a branch in their worship, allusions to an Arehi- 
Magus, and to the Magi at Jerusalem; and he argues that 
this is natural only if the Magi were aboriginals and not 


1 Carnoy, Le Muaton, ix, 120-55. 
amas. 1015. al 
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Aryans, The reference in Jeremiah is not accepted by 
Semitic! scholars, and may be disregarded. ‘That in 
Ezekiel is wholly insufficient: In the first place the 
particular form of worship is not attributed to the Magi 
by Ezekiel or anyone else: according to Professor Moulton 
it is a natural blending of sun and tree worship, and if 
this is so might have been practised by any eun- and tree- 
worshipping tribe, so that to refer the practice to the 
Magi is wholly needless. In the second place no one 
really knows anything of the process by which Aryans 
spread in Asia, and if there were Magi at Jerusalem in 
the time of Ezekiel we would merely have another fact to 
add to the sum of appearances of Aryans, not a proof 
that they were un-Aryan. But so fur we have no such 
fact, for the Avestan bundle of twigs and the cult of the 
fire ara not the rite abominated by Ezekiel, even if they 
sprung from the same source, which is doubtiul* 

3. Stress is laid on the exposure of the dead as 
un-Aryan, as contrary to the usage of Indo-Aryans and 
Iranians. But this is to disregard all the evidence. Strabo? 
records the usage of the Massagetai, the Bactrians, and 
the Caucasian Caspii, and of the Indians at Taxila, 
and Diodorus * ascribes it to the Oreitm of Baluchistan, 
and that these were all or nearly all non-Aryan it is quite 
impossible to prove. It was a practice not merely known 
to the Pali texts, but, what is decisive, to the early Vedic 
period, and cannot be set down as anything but Aryan, 
even if we feel such a usage repugnant to what Aryan 
morality should have been. It is wholly impossible to 
prove, then, that® “we mnay safely regard them as an 
aboriginal folk, who retained under the influence of 

' Karly Zorcastriqnem, p, 430, 

. "In Herodotus (vii, 47) the Magi claim that the moon was speHerep 
for them, the sun for the Greeks, This docs not suit the theory of their 
being especially sun-worshippers, 


* pp. 513, G17, S20, 714. 
- Evil, 108, a. [. 103. 
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religion usages which were generated in a low state of 
culture”. There is no plausibility in the view that the 
ex hypothesi more cultured Aryan thought fit to trust this 
servile race with their sacred religion; such a theory is 
a tour de force which requires evidence of a peculiarly 
eonvineing kind, 

4. It is argued that as Darius claims to have restored 
sanctuaries (a@yadand) destroyed by Gaumata, the Magian, 
the latter seems to have tried to stamp out the invading 
Aryan ritual, and very likely Semitic worship as well, to 
leave the indigenous cult without rival, It is much more 
probable! that the Magian, being a stricter Zoroastrian 
than the politic king, insisted on destroying temples of 
non-Zoroastrians, whether Aryan or not. 

5. It is suggested that, as Zoroaster was no real dualist, 
the inarked dualism of Iranian religion is due to a mere 
relic of Magian animism, But the parallelism of the 
Brahminic division of gods and Asuras shows that the 
animisin is just as likely to be Aryan as aboriginal. 

6. Stress again is laid on the Persian practice of burtal 
followed by the Achwmenians, and its contrast with the 
thunders of the Vendidad against detiling the earth or 
water by contact with a corpse, This, however, merely 
proves, as other evidence shows, that the Magi were not 
able to make their views generally prevalent in early 
times, « fact which is wholly undisputed. It may be 
added that we do not know what Zoroaster's own view 
on this point was. 

7. The next argument for the un-Aryan character of 
the Magi is based on their advocacy,in which they did not 
win popular acceptance, of next-of-kin marriages, The 
evidence for the custom and the propaganda is of doubtful 
antiquity: Xanthus’s* notice is of uncertain value, and | 
Herodotus (iii, 31) merely reeords that before Cambyses 


1 So Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte dea alten Orienta, p. 201, 
* Ap. Clem. Al. Strom, iii, 11. 
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the Persians were not wont to marry their sisters. It 
if believed by Bartholomae! that Hutaosa, the wife of 
Vishtaspa, the royal patron of Zoroaster, was also the 
king's sister, as the Pahlavi tradition certainly held. But 
whatever the evidence for the antiquity of the custom, 
the attempt to prove it un-Aryan is quite hopeless. The 
action of Cambyses is in harmony with the undeniable 
fact that in Vedie mythology Yama and Yami are the 
primaeval twins who bring forth mankind. Just as Yami 
woos Yama in the Veda, so in a Pahlavi text® YVimak 
woos Yim, and there can hardly be any more convincing 
ease Of a conclusive parallelism evincing an Aryan belief? 
No reasonable interpretation will accept the view suggested 
by Professor Moulton that the Vedie hymn is an attack 
upon # custom known to prevail in some neighbouring 
race, closely akin to the Magi. At this rate anything 
eould be proved for the Veda, 

8. Stress is laid on the fact that the Magi were 
magicians and interpreters of dreams, and addicted to 
astrology, whereas Zoroaster stood aloof, as shown in the 
Gathas, from such things. This fact has clearly no cogency 
as a proof of un-Aryan origin, but it is alleged that the 
Parsi view of the planets as malign can only be aboriginal, 
as it is not Semitic or Aryan, for Aryans “ assuredly never 
saw demoniac features in ‘ sweet Hesper-Phosphor’ or the 
splendid Jupiter ”* But the Indians regularly talk of nine 
Grahas which include the planets, so that to dogmatize as 
to Aryans is unwise, 

?. Again, the Magi are credited with a dislike of 
mountains which are to be smoothed out when the re- 
veneration comes, and as the mountains were sacred for 

| Aftiranisches Worterbuch, 1822. 

2 SBE. xviii, 418, 410, 

* Tt is perhaps right to point out that the attempt to use this sort of 
marriage aa a proof of Iranian origin (JRAS, 1915, p. 400) ix wholly 


illevitimate. 
+p. 213. 
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Semites and Aryans alike another aboriginal trait 1s seen. 
But the Indians of the epic believed in the primitive level 
character of the land of the blessed Uttara Kurus, as did 
also the Jains in their turn of the original state of the 
earth, and the Iranian idea can hardly therefore be deemed 
un-Aryan., 

10. The ritual is ascribed to the Magi, and not to 
Zoroaster, Probably this separation of elements 1s too 
stringent, but the ritual is certainly not un-Aryan in 
spirit. or detail. It has indeed much to parallel it among 
the Central African tribes; but that is not the pomt, as 
religious practices of the lower types are widespread 
throughout the world, What is required 1s some proof 
that no Aryan people practised the Iranian usages, and 
this Professor Moulton very wisely does not even attempt. 

11. It is suggested that the Magi had no original 
belief in immortality, or at least individual immortality, 
and the book of Tobit is traced? in a very ingenious but 
also unconvincing manner to a Magian original which 
did not recognize immortality. Unhappily, against this 
invenious creation must be set the admission that the 
Jewish adaptor may have omitted the doctrine if it was 
there originally, and the fact that Theopompus already 
records the Magian belief in immortality. The practice 
of destroying the body is, of course, no argument against 
immortality ; the Indians who burned the dead believed 
in a bodily existence in heaven. 

12. As the Behistan rock has inscriptions in three 
languages, it is suggested that the Magi spoke a non-Aryan 
tongue, the Arizantoi being the aristocratic governing 
class only, that this class was akin to the dominant Aryan 
element in Persia and Elam, and ultimately akin to the 
Dorian and Achaian, being in final analysis German in 
character. This migration is thought* to haye passed 
round the north end of the Caspian after a characteristically 

1 pp. 3a2-40. 7p, 5, no. 1, 
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rapid march from their first home, whence they entered 
the land north of the Panjab. The extension of Aryan 
speech normally ends with Media, where the Magi checked 
the Aryan penetration. This is very ingenious, but rests 
on nothing but conjecture, and stands in flat contradiction 
with the fact that the historical Magi always used an 
Iranian speech. 

The evidence for on un-Aryan origin of the Magi is 
thus in the extreme weak, and the hypothesis must be 
dismissed as untenable. It is rather surprising that 
Professor Moulton should not have adopted instead a view 
which he suggests! in another connexion, that the Gathie 
community was in some degree different from the Iranian, 
the argument being based on linguistic grounds. This 
would explain the Iranian character of the Magi, and give 
a ground for their differences from Zoroaster. But it is 
very doubtful if any such ground as an ethnic divergence 
is required to explain these differences. It must be re- 
membered that our knowledge of Zoroaster's own views 
rests on the belief that the Gathas present his views 
and even his words, and that they represent them 
exhaustively, so that diverging views in other parts of 
the Avesta are not Zoroastrian. Further, we must 
nasume that we understand the real sense of the Gathas 
sufficiently to be sure of the views of Zoroaster, All these 
assumptions are open to Serious objections ; the Gathas 
are extraordinarily difficult to understand, as ean be 
seen from the extremely different versions given by the 
interpreters, such as Mills, Geldner, and Bartholomae, and 
we are repeatedly loft in the dark as to what Zoroaster did 
or did not hold. But when we do arrive at some idea of 
his system, we cannot possibly see in it anything but such 
& deviation from the Iranian faith as might easily be 
explained by individual genius, perhaps aided by locality. 
The real parallel to Zoroaster’s position in Iran is that of 

An, 36, 0.1. 
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the great teachers of India, such as Yajiavalkya, Mahavira, 
or the Buddha. These men in various ways altered and 
changed the views current in their time, and their 
doctrines had various fates. So it was with Zoroaster: 
his doctrine was taken up by the priestly caste, of which 
later tradition asserts he was one, as we may well believe 
in the absence of any evidence of any sort against what is 
the natural explanation of his position, That Aoroaster 
did not recognize a priestly class is really incredible. 
Professor Moulton is inclined to accept a theory that 
the Boghaz Keui gods may represent a migration from 
India, and he adds to this view the suggestion that the 
Tishtrya Yasht really celebrates the breaking of the 
south-west monsoon as observed at Delhi at some period 
before 900 n.c., because that Yasht mentions four stars 
as regents which are identified with Sirius, the Great 
Bear, Vega, and Fomalhaut. This, however, is 4 wild 
extravagance: so long as the extraordinarily feeble 
character of the Vedic knowledge of the heavens remains 
undeniable, it is most improbable to trace to Delli this 
observation. ‘The theory rests on the view that o time 
must be found at the heliacal rising of Sirius when all 
four stara would be visible coincident with the monsoon. 
The Yashts belong to the post-Gathic period of literature 
and cannot be dated before about 350 B.c., as Professor 
Moulton admits. ‘There is absolutely no trace of the 
four regents before the Yasht. Jt is perfectly obvious 
that we have here as often an attempt to use astronomy 
to prove what it cannot do, and that it is absurd to 
assume that an observation only possible at Delhi in 
900 nc., or earlier, is recorded for the first time in an 
Iranian text of 350 n.c.4 or later. The absurdity is even 


i. 7 
qT 2h. 
2.22 Personally I doubt whether they are by any means as old. 
2 The divergent opinions of Professor Moulton'’s authorities indicate 
their lack of value : see pp. 24 seq. 
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greater on Professor Moulton’s own suggestion that the 
observation was carried by the migration which reached 
as a limit Boghaz Keui, for that takes us to about 
1400 B.c, 

Tt is difficult to take any more seriously the suggestion 
that the Gaotema of Yasht xiii is Gautama, the Buddha, 
and that the work was written in the fifth century B.0, 
and attacks Buddhism. The sole point of contact with 
Buddhism is the name, and the sole support is a reference 
to Darmesteter's assertion that Buddhism had established 
a footing in Western Iran as early as the second 
‘century B.c., whence it is deduced that Buddhist emissaries 
might have appeared at an earlier date. The identity 
of name is not proof of anything. Gotama is a Vedic 
name, and Bartholomae leaves the identity of the Iranian 
Gaotema undetermined, as is the only possible course. 
lf it were admitted we would have a deliberate falsehood 
to ascribe to the Yasht, for no one can believe that the 
Buddha was carrying on propaganda in Iran, and 
Gautama cannot mean “a Buddhist". The statement 
regarding Darmesteter is unsupported by any reference: 
it appears to be a mere slip; the real statement of 
Darmesteter and its lack of any ground are explained by 
Professor Garbe. ; 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to agree heartily 
with Professor Moulton in the view* that the traditional 
date of Zoroaster is very difficult to reconcile with the 
evidence of the Veda. The extraordinary close parallelism 
of the language of the Gathas and of the Veda is very 
odd if the first represents a period about 600 ne. The 
most prudent conclusion seems to be that the date of 
Zoroaster must be carried up some generations at least 
and that the date of the {tgveda must not be unduly 
exaggerated. The former view would be proved if the 
Mazgdaka of Media of 715 nc. were only to be explained 


! Indien wn das Christentum, pp. 200-2, ? pp. 18 seqq. 
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by the Ahura Mazdah of Zoroaster, but the reference in 
an inscription! of Assur-bani-pal to Assara Mazis, until it 
ean be explained away, seems conclusive proof that Asura 
Mazdah is older than Zoroaster, and incidentally supports 
the view that Zoronster was less of an innovator than 
might be gathered from his fame. 

A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE DYNASTIES OF THE KALI AGE 

The only points in Mr. Pargiter’s last note on the 
Dynasties of the Kali age? which have not already been 
adequately disposed of in my previous notes* are two 
questions of syntax: with a brief note on these more 
objective matters I conclude my criticism of his theories. 

1. Mr. Pargiter asserts that bhavigye kathitan cannot 
mean anything but “in the Bhavisya Purina”. That is 
wholly unjustifiable: the sense “in the future” is perfectly 
in place: the kings are told of as kings in the future. 
That some preferred the simpler bhavisyan for bhavigye 
is a clear proof that the sense was taken by them as it 
is taken by me, and not as taken by Mr. Pargiter, who 
forgets that critical scholarship demands that variants 
for ex hypothest perfectly simple readings should not be 
ignored but accounted for, and that we can no longer act 
on the happy-go-lucky principles of editing and trans- 
lating of the older generation of Sanskritists. 

9. Mr. Pargiter complains of my not treating Prhad- 
devatad, i, 25, and iv, 32, in the same way as cases of 
the nominative for the aceusative. The answer is that 
these scetmningly similar anomalies, when closely examined, 
prove to fall under quite different categories, iv, 32 
belongs to a class of cases which can and must be 
expluined by a normal grammatical rule, and to treat it 


! See Hommel, PSBA. 1899, p. 122. 2 TRAS, 1915, pp. 516-21, 
4 JRAS. 1914, pp. 1021-31; 1915, pp. 328-35. 
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as irregular is, in view of the parallel passages which 
have been adduced by me? and not disputed by any 
scholar, now impossible. i, 28 is wholly different, and if 
the reading is correct is a real case of nominative form 
used for accusative. Now, if Mr. Pargiter will investigate 
usage, he will find that he can parallel from the later 
Vedic and epic periods a case like Aetawah as ace., but he 
will search in vain for a parallel to parolsoltd bhrataras 
trayah, But Mr. Pargiter’s argument is not to be 
regretted, however wrong. He contends that Magadhu- 
rijino hhawmitaére vadimi te is not Sanskrit, but is Pali, 
and that the dynastic account was therefore not originally 
written in Sanskrit. He finds a precise parallel in the 
Brhaddevata, wv, 32. This fact can be interpreted in one 
way only: either we must admit a Pali original of the 
Brhaddevatd, which no competent scholar will ever do, 
or we must admit that Mr. Pargiter's argument in the 
case of the dynastic account is wrong. There is no 
escape from this dilemma, 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE ZOROASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Dr. Spooner having invited me to make some observations 
on the proof of his second paper, I have the pleasure to 
eomply briefly with his request. Full discussion of his 
somewhat daring speculations would require a book. 

I agree with the proposition (p. 71) that “ Persian 
influence in early India is no hypothesis at all". It is 
o fact, to which I drew attention so far back as 1905 
(Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 201). Whether or not the Maurya 
dynasty was one “ of almost purely Persian type" (p. 72) 
may be considered doubtful in the present state of the 


' FRAS, 1900, pp, 490-2, and Speyer there cited. So also in Greek, 
Kihner-Gerth, ii, 253, 24. The quotation of commentators (above, 
p. S16, on, 2) aa authorities for grammatical usages ia of no value whatever. 
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evidence. Dr, Spooner's papers add considerably to that 
evidence, and he may prove to be right. I think he has 
proved that the Kumrihar building on which he is at 
work was copied from a Persepolitan original. 

It is better for me tosay nothing about the etymological 
speculations, with which ‘professed philologists are more 
competent to deal. Punch-marked coins (p. 411) come 
within my province. I dealt with the subject at con- 
siderable length in the Indian Museum Catalogue, 1906, 
which does not seem to have been in Dr. Spooner's hands 
when he wrote the essay to which he refers, published in 
1909. He now (p. 412) identities the branch symbol with 
the Zoroastrian fom, Formerly he took it to represent 
the Buddhist bodhi tree, Symbolism assumes such an 
infinite variety of meaning that either interpretation, or 
both interpretations, may be right. Perhaps, the hom 
allusion is the more probable. 

As to the so-called ehaitya (eaitya) symbol, the use of 
the term goes back to James Prinsep (Esanys, ed, Thomas, 
i, 214). It is prominent on Andhra coins besides the 
classes named by Dr. Spooner (p. 413). He states that 
Mr. BR. D. Banerji tells him that this deviee is used as 
asymbol “of a certain Tirthankara”, and is still designated 
by the Jains as “Mount Meru”. He does not name the 
Tirthankara, but probably he 1s Neminitha, to whom 
the Girnir mountain is peculiarly sacred (Stevenson, 
Notes on Modern Juiniam, Blackwell, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 52). The shrine of Neminitha is the largest and 
perhaps the oldest temple on Girnar, I cannot find any 
trace of the identification of Girnar with Mount Meru, 

I am disposed to agree with Dr. Spooner that the cailya 
symbol is a conventional representation of a hill The 
punch-marked coins sometimes show a peacock perched on 
it. The interpretation as a hill seems to suit all classes 
of coins. The symbol is often associated with a curved 
line, presumably meaning a river. 
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I am now much inclined to believe that many of the 
symbols on the early coins were intended to refer to the 
Jain religion, which probably is older than the Buddhist, 
The rhinoceros is especially significant, It oceurs on 
Nos. 48, 58, and 59 of my I. M. Catalogue (p. 192, 
pl. xix, 5,6), The animal is the emblem of Sreyarhéanatha, 
the eleventh Tirthankara, and does not seem to be used as 
a symbol by either Buddhists or Brahmanieal Hindus. 

The deg on the caifya (Theobald, p. 212, fig, 49, in 
JASB., part i, vol. lix, 1890) suggests either Zoroastrian 
or Tibetan influence, I may remark in passing that there 
was much more of the latter in ancient India than is 
generally recognized, 

The reference to Jain symbols on coins leads me to 
observe that speculations about the origin of primitive 
Buddhism, by which I mean “ Buddhism before Buddha”, 
cannot be dissociated from consideration of Jainism, which 
may well be still older. 

Dr, Spooner boldly affirms (p. 429) that « Chandragupta 
[Candra-] was a Parsi”, and (p. 453) that “Buddha was 
a Persian", Again, he states that“ Buddhism ... stands 
for the spiritual acclimatization of a section of the 
domiciled Iranians” (p. 455). Those propositions need 
examination which cannot be attempted now. LIonly utter 
the caution that the Jain problem is closely associated 
with the Buddhist one. A great mass of tradition connects 
the early kings of Magadha, whether Saidunaga, Nanda, 
or Maurya, with Jainism. 

VINCENT A. SmirTH, 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 
This will be, I hope, my last contribution to this un- 
profitable discussion, in which, indeed, I would not have 
tuken part at all, but that Dr. Thomas, in starting it," 


| JRAS, 1914, p. 413, 
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did not state rightly something that I had said." At any 
rate, if he should say anything more, I do not contemplate 
making any further rejoinder. 

No one wishes, as far as I know, to deny that the 
Sanskrit word gana and our word ‘tribe’ have certain 
special meanings, according to the context. But I think 
that many people would agree with me in disputing that 
jati, which bas now been brought on the scene (p. 534 
above), is the only, or even the best, rendering of ‘ tribe’. 
However, the question here is simply whether gana in 
expressions in which it is coupled with names of peoples 
may be appropriately rendered by ‘tribe’; the word 
‘tribe’ being taken in its customary general sense, which 
seems to be that of a body of people, mostly of the same 
original stock, governed by the same laws and customs, 
and usually dwelling in some particular territory but in 
some cases leading a nomadic life. 

A special merit of Monier-Williams Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary, which presents ‘tribe’ as a meaning of gana, 
is that it gives so good a choice of English renderings of 
the Sanskrit words. The assertion that a citation of that 
dictionary “will have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit” (p. 534 above) speaks for itself. And so does 
the proposition that we are to reject a meaning given in 
it because that meaning is not found in the St. Patersbure 
Lexicon, when we bear in mind that the lexicon was made 
some forty years earlier. 

Dr. Thomas has challenged me now to adduce “any 
passage from Sanskrit writing where this meaning [viz. 
‘tribe’ for the word gana] is either authorized or 
appropriate,” 

' In a footnote (p. 585 above, note 3) he now seeks to disclaim having 
misrepresented” me, [did not use that term: but certainly ‘it will 
be seen upon inspection" by any careful reader that, whatever he may 
hare “intended”, he distinctly did misrepresent me (as he puta it) in 


connection with my original rendering of the expression Mdflara- 
geret-at hifi, 
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We have such a passage in the Raghuvaméa, 4. 77, 
where Kélidasa, describing the digvijaya or tour of 
conquest of Raghu and mentioning the various peoples 
whom he subdued, and having brought him to the point 
when he invaded the Himalaya range, says — 

Tatra janyarm Raghdrghérarh parvatiyair=ganair-abhat | 

Mr. G. R. Nandargikar in his translation below his 
edition of the text has rendered this line by -—‘There 
a terrible battle ensued between Raghu and the mountain- 
tribes.” * 

So, also, Mr. Sh. P. Pandit in his edition of the poem 
explained partatt yair=ganaih by :— With the mountain- 
tribes,” * 

Further, Mallinatha in his commentary, in which he 
explained ganath hy Utsarasakét-arhyath saplabhid 
sha, quoted from the Mahabharata, 2 (Sabha), 1025, in 
its account of the digvijaya of Arjuna — 

Ganin-Utsavasathkétan-ajayat-sapta Pandavah | 

And Protap Chandra Roy's translation (Sabha, p. $1) 
has rendered this by:—* The son of Pindu brought under 
his sway the seven tribes called Utsava-sanketa.” 

In my opinion, no sensible person could hesitate to use 
‘tribe’, in its general sense and without any special 
technical implication, as the most natural and appropriate 
rendering of gana in these two combinations and in any 
similar ones, including such expressions as Mélava-gana 
and Yaudhéya-qanc. 

It may be odded that neither of the two passages 
which I have cited, nor any similar one, is referred to 
under gana in the St, Petersburg Lexicon. This deficiency 
is quite enough to account for that work not including 
‘tribe’ among the meanings of the word. 

J. F. FLEEr. 
1 [am indebted to Mr. Pargiter for this reference. 
? Second ed., Bombay, 1591, p. 95. 
2 Beccnd ed., Bombay, 1807, Notes, p. 8. 
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A NOTE ON THE BHABRA EDICT 

Among the edicts of King Agoka, the one that is said 
to have a direct bearing upon the literary history of 
ancient Indian Buddhists is now known as the Bhabra 
edict, It was found amidst the ruins of two monasteries 
near the ancient town of Bairat in Rajputana, 

Ever since its discovery and decipherment scholars 
have made use of it as a rare historical document, which 
conclusively proves the existence of the Buddhist canon 
in the third century p.c., in the same form, and with 
almost the same titles to its different passages, as we have 
now. Many distinguished scholars from the time of 
Captain Burt have tried in succession to establish a 
correct interpretation of its text. Thanks to their Inbour 
and erudition we are beyond doubt now much nearer 
the truth, although it must be admitted that there ts 
room enough left for further researches. Under these 
circumstances I may hope that a note which I prepared 
some time ago on this edict will not be out of place. 

The initial difficulty to be overcome in connexion with 
the study of this edict relates to the punctuation of its 
text. As far as this point is concerned, the following 
reading may be helpful :-— 

(1) Piyadasi leja Magadho sarhghath abhividemaé nath 
aha [:] apibadhathtath ca phésu-vihilatarh ci [.] (2) Vidite 
ve bhathte avatntake hima Budhasi dhatimasi sathghasiti 
valave eath pasiide ca[.] E kethei bharnte (3) Bhagavata 
Budhena bhasite save se subhasite va(,) e cu kho 
hamiyiye diseyith “hevarh sadhathme (4) cilathitike 
hasati” ti alahimi hekith ta vitave imani bhathte 
dhamma - paliyayani [:—] Vinaya-samukase (5) Alya- 
yvasini Anigata-bhayini Munigithi Moneya-site Upatisa- 
pasine « ca Laghulo (6) vide musivadath adhigicya 
Bhagavaté Budhena bhasite[.] Etena bharhte dhamma- 
paliyiyani ichimi (7) kirhti bahuke bhikhupaiye ca 
bhakhuniye ci abhikhinam sunaye ca upadhileyu ca 
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(8) hevath meva upasnki ca upisika ca (,) Eteni bharhte 
imath likhapayaimi abhihetarh ma jana th. 

N.B.—M. Senart puts a full-stop after Aekd in line 
marked (4), and does not consider the sentence to be 
complete with bhdsite in line marked (6). I prefer not 
to take favitave as being one word (Inseriptions de Piya- 
dasi, 111, 195-9). 

Pali Form 

Piyadassi raja Magadho' sathghath abhivadeyyamano * 
ila: “appabadhattafii ca phisu-viharattafi ed (ti). Vedi- 
tabbo bhante yaivatako amhath Buddhasmirh dhammasmimh 
satighasmith giravo ca pasido ca. Yath kifici bhante 
Bhagavati Buddhena bhiisitarh sabbath tarh subhisitam 
eva, Yah ca kho abhifiiaya® deseyyath—' Evath sad- 
dhammo ciratthitiko bhavissatiti'* arahimi ekanta vedi- 
tabbani (vattabbani va) imaini bhante dhamma-pariyiyini 
[seyyathidarh :] Vinaya-samukkarhso Ariya-visini® Ani- 
gata-bhayini® Munigithi* Moneyya-suttath® Upatissa- 
patho, yi ca Rahulovade® musivadamh adhikicea Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasita. Etani bhante dhammapariyayani 
iechimi: kinti bahuk&i bhikkhavo ea bhikkhuniyo ca 

1 [fully agree with Dr. Bloch in taking Mdgadho in the nominative, 
agresing with fed, and not in the accusative, agreeing with sangha 
(Mr. Vincent Smith's Asoba, 2nd ed., p. 153). Cf Raja bhante 
Migadho Ajitesatta vedehiputto bhagavato plide sirnsi vaneiatt, np pe 
Iidharh . . . phiisuvihiirafica pucchatiti Evafica vadehi .. ." (Maha- 
parinihbina-suttanta, P.T.8., D. vol. ii, pp. 72-3). 

2 Also abfirddiya novi and affurddey yin. 

2 Of “ Abhififiyas ahah bhikkhave dhammarh desemi”, quoted in the 
Kathivatthu, p. 501. Cf. Digha-nikays, i, 12; Adguttara, ii, 1, ete 
In the Rig-veda, also in Panini, atamyu, “* egotistic,” ocours as an 
adjective derived from ahamyati, “he is egotistie.” A noun of quality 
to this, Dr. F. W. Thomas seema inclined to think, would be aimmyd, 
“epotiam” = aawitd, of which hamiydye would be instrumental—" with 
egotiam " or “ presumptuously . 

‘Cf, Pali future forma of WbAG (to be) such as Aesecti, hohits, hehiti, 

* The saigiti-suttanta, Digha-nikiiya, vol, iii. 

© The Anguttara-nikdya, iii, 106-8. 

7 The Sutta-nipitn, 20-2). 


® The Itivuttaka, 67; Anguttara- nikiiya, i, 272. 
® The Majjhima-nikiya, i, 414-20. 
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abhinham suneyyuf ca upadhireyyuii ca; evam eva 

upisaki ca upasikaé cA (ti). Etena bhante imam likhi- 

payami abhihitarn ' (adhippetam va) me jineyyan ti,” 

Translation [from the middle of the line (3) to the middle 
of the line (6)] 

“Were I to recommend, however, any particular 
passages from my own knowledge and experience [with 
a view:}—' Thus the sublime Law will long endure. 
I would consider these to be, venerable sirs, the ‘sacred 
texts’ which deserve to be indispensably learnt (or 
mentioned), viz: 

(1) The Vinaya-samukasa—Excellent treatise on Vinays 

—moral discipline ; 

(2) The Aliya-vasini— Ways in which Aryas, spiritually 
advanced Buddhists, live or should live; modes 
of ideal life; 

(3) The Anigata-bhayaini—Dangers threatening the 
ebureh and the doctrine ; 

(4) The Muni-githi—Poem on ‘ who is an hermit 7°; 

(5) The Moneya-stta—Discourse on quietism ; 

(6) The Upatisa-pasina—Questions of Upatissa : and 

(7) What was spoken by the Blessed One in his 
‘ Admonition to Rahula’ concerning falsehood.” 

A word must be said with regard to the identification 
of passages referred to in the edict. I should add in this 
connexion that, so far as the identification of Nos. (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (7) by Professor Rhys Davids goes, 
I have nothing to say against it, Hence there are Just 
two controverted passages which I propose to discuss 
here. These are (1) Vinaya-samukasa and (2) Upatisa- 
pasina, ; 

Ll. Vineyo-samukasa.—Professor Rhys Davids doubts 
if the name were meant to indicate any distinct text. 
“There is a word,” he says, “at the commencement of the 


! Sans, Abhidhiyatim. 
Jnas, 1915, ao 


aR 
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list which may either be an adjective applied to the whole 
list, or the name of another passage.” With all deference 
to his opinion, I am inclined to believe that there is 
perhaps no reason for doubt. It was obvionsly meant as 
a title to a passage or to passages. ‘The question, then, 
arises how it may be identified. 

I presume that the word which causes doubt is 
“gamukasa”, being the equivalent of Pali sémukkavisa 
or simukkamsika (=uttame, excellent)= It is surely 


not a verbal noun as Mr, Vincent Smith supposes it to he 


when he translates the word by “exaltation”, “Exalted” 
would be the right word, not “exaltation °. 

The phrases like “simukkambsikam pafharh”* and 
“ simukkathsikadhamma-desani "* are to be found both 
in the Nikiya and the Vinaya texts. Unfortunately, 
nowhere does an expression like “simukkathsiko 
dhammo™” or “ simukkarbsiko vinayo” occur. 

Granted, however, that the name “ Vinaya-samukasa ” 
was used for “ The excellent treatise on Vinaya’, what 
particular passages might, in the opinion of King Agoka, 
be worthy of the name? 

Two texts naturally suggest themselves, to wit, (1) the 
Patimokkha and (2) the Sigilovida-suttanta (D.N. in, 
180-94). 

Ii a monk were the person who drafted the edict by 
using his own discretion, the Patimokkha would have 
been, without doubt, the text that would claim such 
a high consideration from him. But it should be borne 
in mind that in this case whoever might be the writer, 
a monk or a state officer, he was bound to be guided by 
the king's discretion. 

In the latter case, the Sigilovida-suttanta seems to 
have some advantage over the Pitimokkha, 

1 Buddhist India, p. 170. 

® See Indices, Aiguttara-nikaya, v, p. 360. 

7 Thid., v, p. 195, 

‘ The Vinaya-pitaka, edited by Dr. Oldenberg, vol. il, p, 156. 
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We are told in the commentary of Buddhaghosa on 
this suttanta: “Imasmith pana sutte yarh kiftei gibi- 
kattabbarh kammath nama tath akathitati natthi ti 
‘Gihi-Vinayo nima yath suttanto tasmi inath sutvAé 
yathinusittharm tathi patipajjaminassa vuddhi yeva 
pitikankha no parihiniti” (India Offiee MS., P.c. 25, 
D.N., pt. 333, Atthakatha). 

“In this sutta there is left nothing undescribed that 
constitutes the whole duty of a householder. The 
Suttanta is therefore entitled Gihivinayo— The institute 
for the householders.” Wherefore, if any person having 
hearkened to it, carries out what he is instructed 
therein, he may be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper.” 

We may go even further, and maintain that the 
Suttanta does not profess to be a code meant only for 
the householders, but for the recluses as well. It lays 
down various duties of a person who is placed in different 
relations and stations of life—as a purent, as a child, 
as-a husband, as a wife, as a teacher, as a pupil, as 
a kinsman, as a4 master, as a servant, as a householder, or 
as a recluse. 

Remembering that the passages were recommended by 
the king for the constant study of all—monks, nuns, as 
well as the laity—it may be judged how accordant was the 
Suttanta with this recommendation. 

Furthermore, there is another important point to 
consider. As regards the main subject of the Suttanta, it 
proceeds to give an idea of what the modes of adoring 
the six cardinal points of duty according to “ Ariyassa 
Vinaya” are. The term “Ariyassa Vinaya" may be 
reduced to “ Ariya-vinaya”, meaning “Ideal discipline”, 
No wonder need be felt if the word“ Ariya” was replaced 
by “samukkatrhsa ”. 

Other passages that may be brought to bear upon the 
“ Ariya-vinaya " are :—Majjhima-nikaya, i, 560; iii, 293, 
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299 ; Sarmyuttaihkaya, ii, 205, 271; iv, 95, 157-8, 189; 
Anguttara, iii, 58-2, 6; 59; 103; ete., ete. 

2, Upatisa-pasina.—The questions of Upatissa, who 
is generally known as Sariputta, Captain of the Faith. 
Professor Rhys Davids thinks that it was quite possibly 
the name that was assigned to a dialogue between 
Sariputta and the Buddha, as incorporated into the 
Mahaparinibbina! and other suttas, I find it rather 


difficult to accept this suggestion. The reason is, that im 


the said dialogue, the questions were put to Sariputta 
by the Buddha, and not to the latter by the former. 
Whereas, the very name Upatisa-pasina implies that the 
questions were put by Sariputta. Failing this, we must 
look for some other passages in the canon, And the 
passage which may be brought forward is the Sariputta- 
sutta of the Suttanipita. 

This Sutta contains the gist of the dislogue referred to 
above, besides other important matters (see Suttanipita, 
S.B.E., vol. x, pp. 180-3). What is more important, the 
questions in this sutta are all put into the mouth of 
Sariputta. The fact that he came to ask questions 18 
evident from stanza 3—" pafhena igamatn.” 


B. M. Barwa. 


HISTORY OF THE DOME IN PERSIA 
In the valuable paper on the history of the dome in 

Persia which appeared in the Journal for July, 1914, 
Mr. K. A. C. Creswell says that the practice of gilding 
the domes of sacred shrines in Persia “ certainly goes back 
to 1674, when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was 
covered with gilt copper plates by Shih Suleiman”; and 
adds that the previous dome was probably covered with 
blue tiles. 

' Dinlogues of the Bnddha, pt. ii, pp. &7—t 

* The Sutta-uipata, iv, No, 16, p. 170. 
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The gilding of this dome ean be traced farther back 
than to the time of Shah Suleiman. The Portuguese monk 
de Govea, who visited Meshed in 1602, speaks of the gilt 
dome as shining like fire in the sun, when he saw it. The 
gold covering may have been given by Shah Abbas, who 
paid great reverence to the shrine of Imam Reza ; but 
de Govea, who mentions that Abbas gave some golden 
doors for the shrine, says nothing of the provenance of 
the milt dome. 

T append his description of the dome, taken from a French 
translation of his work, published in Rouen in 1646 :— 

“On void ceste Chapelle de fort loing ayant vne voulte 
tres esleuée laquelle est couuerte de grandes thuilles ou 
placques it crochet de bronze dorées par dehors comme 
celles des Indes, de sort que les rayons du Soleil ou de la 
Lune donnans dessus, il semble que cé soit feu, comme ie 
me l'imaginay lors que ie lapperceu de plus d'vne heué 
de la ville estant sur vne colline assez esleuée, d’on on Ja 
deseouure toute.” (De Govea, Relation des grandes et 
victoires obtenues par le Rey de Perse Cha Albis, Rouen, 
1646, pp. 95-6.) 

Ciara C. EDWARDS. 
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A History or Persta. By Lieut.-Col. P. M. Sykes, 
2 vols. Vol. 1, pp. xxv, 544; Vol. II, pp. xxii, 565. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1915. 

A comprehensive History of Persia in English, based 
on the best authorities and utilizing all the sources of 
information which the critical and archeological research 
of the past century has made available, has long been 
needed by all students of Oriental matters. The only 
history worthy of the name hitherto has been that of 
Maleolm, of which the first edition appeared exactly 
a hundred years ago. That excellent work no longer 
meets the requirements of the case, and on the centenary 
of its appearance we can welcome Sir Percy Sykes's 
history without in any way reflecting on the value of 
its predecessor. 

Sir Percy Sykes has interpreted his duty as histonan 
of Persia in the broadest and most comprehensive spirit, 
and it is possible that some readers may think that too 
much space has been allotted to the surrounding lands 
and dynasties with which the destiny of Persia has been 
involved. Yet a little reflexion will show that the 
nature of the subject makes this course inevitable if 
a true insight into the forees which have moulded ancient 
and modern Persia is to be attained. The problem is no 
simple one, but complex in the extreme. Persian history 
is not one but several very distinct histories, and the 
boundaries of the region to be dealt with are sometimes 
of enormous extent, from the Indus on the east to Greece 
on the west, or from Sogdiana on the north to Egypt and 
Arabia on the south, and sometimes contracted within the 
comparatively narrow bounds of Persia proper. 


J 
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Thus we have first the germs of a Persian state in 
Elam, and its relations with Babylonia and Assyria; then 
the growth of a more distinctly Persian power in Media 
and the first beginnings of Persia properly so called. 
This is followed by the rise and fall of the mighty 
Achemenian Empire, its conquest by Alexander, the rule 
of his successors, and the gradual revival of national rule 
in Parthia, followed by the resuscitation of a truly Persian 
state under the Sassanians, which offers a striking parallel 
to the supersession of Median by the Achwmenians. In 
the later as in the earlier Persian state we trace the 
action of the powerful outside influences against which an 
independent Persia has always had tostrngple-— influences 
from the north, the home of the Central Asian nomads: from 
the west, whence proceeds the ever present and persistent 
pressure of Europe; or from the south, the tremendous 
outburst of Arab energy inspired by the new creed of 
Istim, before which the national state collapsed. And 
further, during the succeeding centuries up to the present 
day we can perceive how captive Persia has captured her 
conquerors not onee but again and again. Arab, Seljilk, 
Mongol, and Turk have all conquered Persia and have 
nil become Persian. They have been captured by 
a civilization, a literature, and an art superior to their 
own, and the latest great dynasty which ean be called 
nitional, that of the Safavis, was so rather by religion 
and adoption than by race, and although supported at 
first mainly by Turkish tribes was soon enthusiastically 
followed by the Persian population. The present royal 
family of Persia is also, it must be remembered, repre- 
sentative of one of these Turkish tribes, the Kajar. The 
question of religion, too, is of importance, for in modern 
Persia, 48 in some countries of Europe, religion rather 
than race has become the building national foree, and 
a Shi'a is a Persian, whereas s Sunni is a Turk or an 
Afghiin. 
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This long and varied panorama Sir Percy Sykes has 
dealt with fully and faithfully, with an abundance of 
illustration drawn from his own unrivalled experience 
of the country of Persia and of its people, their customs, 
their art, and their archmology. 

In the introductory chapters he gives a full account of 
the geography of the plateau and of the low-lying lands 
which surround it, bordering some on the Persian Gulf, 
others on the Euphrates, the Caspian, the Oxus, and the 
Indus, the true limits of ancient Iran. 

The country of Elam, extending from the Zagros 
Mountains to the head of the Persian Gulf, which 1m 
early days extended much further north than at present, ts 
then dealt with, Its inhabitants seem to have been partly 
Sumerian and partly Negrito aborigines, an element still 
represented in the modern population near the sea. The 
great age of Persia, comprising the rise and fall of the 
Median and Achmmenian kingdoms and their dealings with 
Assyria and Greece, is the subject of chapters xv to xix, 
and the history of the rise of Macedonia and the conquests 
of Alexander is set forth in an exeellent summary in 
chapters xx to xxiv. The rule of the Seleucids leads 
up to the development of the Bactrian and Parthian 
monarchies (xxvii to xxxiv), followed by the rise and 
history of the Sassanians, ending with their downfall 
and the conquest of Persia by the Arabs (xxxv to xlin). 
The history of ancient Persia comes to a dramatic con- 
clusion with this event, culminating in the battle of 
Nahivand in a,b, 642. 

The second volume begins with the history of Persia 
under the Khalifas, and the narrative of the rule of 
the Abbasids, who fixed their capital at Baghdad, close 
to the old Sassanian capital of Ctesiphon, shows the 
growth of Persian influence and the extent to which the 
system of administration and finance was, like their 
coinage, borrowed by the Arabs from their Sassanian 
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predecessors. Nevertheless, the identity of Persia as 
4 nation was lost for centuries, and the steps by which 
it gradually emerged are clearly shown in the account 
here given of the first three hundred years of the 
Khalifat. Scarcely had the Persian revival begun under 
the Saftfiri and Samini rulers than the rise of Turkish 
power, first under Mahmid of Ghazni and then under the 
Seljiks, again brought Iranian lands under a foreign 
yoke. Yet it was under the Seljiiks that Persia began 
to prosper anew, and the Mongol deluge, which swept 
away all competitors for power, in its turn gave birth 
to a dynasty pervaded by Persian culture. A similar 
revival after the conquests of Timir took place under 
the later Timirids, Sinee that epoch Persia has not been 
the subject of any sweeping foreign conquest. The 
dynasties which have held sway, although not for the 
main part truly Persian, have yet (with the exception 
of the Afghans who established an ephemeral rule in the 
eighteenth century) originated within Persian limits. The 
whole of this period has been dealt with in illuminating 
fashion by Sir Perey Sykes. The information extracted 
from the original Arab and Persian chronicles by many 
English and Continental scholars is here brought together 
in a clear and readable narrative, and it may be safely 
asserted that much of it is now for the first time made 
available to the English reader, even if such excellent 
works as Muir's Caliphate and Le Strange’s Lands of the 
vastern Caliphate are consulted. The later histéry of 
Persia under the Safavis, followed by the tumultuous 
episodes of the eighteenth century, which resulted 
eventually in the emergence of the Kajir dynasty, has been 
fully treated, and the history of the last hundred years is 
a work for which Sir P. Sykes's knowledge of modern 
Persia has specially qualified him, The intercourse of 
Persia with England and Russia, the variations of the 
Perso-Afghan frontier, the Persian Gulf, the trade of the 
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Karin, the Indo-European telegraph, the Revolution and 
its effecta are a few of the topics here treated. On these 
‘subjects numerous works have been written from time to 
time, many of which are of great interest, though sometimes 
warped by personalities and prejudice, but they have not 
hitherto formed the subject of a clear and continuous 
narrative like that found in this history, which is written 
with admirable impartiality and informed by real 
knowledge. There are also certain episodes in Persian 
history which may be compared to backwaters in its 
main current. Such, among others, are the visits of 
European travellers, the adventurous career of the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, and the dealings of the 
Dartini rulers of Afghinistan, whether Sadozai or 
Barakzai, with their Persian neighbours in Khorasan and 
Sistan. On these and similar topics Sir Percy Sykes 
may be accepted as an authority. The chapters on 
literature, which, as Sir P. Sykes points out, owe much to 
the exhaustive work of Professor E, G. Browne, are full 
and satisfactory. The account given of the history and 
development of Persian art is excellent, and its value is 
enhanced by many fine illustrations, several of which are 
from original Persian paintings in the author's collections. 
The illustrations of buildings and scenery throughout are 
of a high class, many of the views being from unpublished 
photographs taken by the author himself and by other 
travellers, as well as those reproduced from the works of 
Flandin and Coste and others of an earlier generation. 
Attention must also be drawn to the excellent maps, which 
illustrate not only the physical features of the country 
but its history and ethnology, special attention being 
given to the location of races and tribes in ancient and 
modern times, a very important point in 4& country where 
the ethnic elements are so varied and scattered. 

Sir Percy Sykes must be congratulated on the appearance 
of this important and valuable work, which has cost him 
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many years labour, He has now moved from Persia to 
a no less important sphere of action in Central Asin, 
where we may confidently expect his work will be as 
valuable to his country as that which his long residence 
in Persia has enabled him to carry out in that country, 
work of which the present history is an outward and 
visible sign. 
M. LoyawortH Dames. 


PARADIGMA AND EXERCISES IN Syriac Grammar. By 
THeopore H. Rosixsox, M.A, B.D. pp. viii and 
148. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1915. 

Although the modest title does not reveal the fact, this 

book is almost a complete grammar, with an arrangement 
differing entirely from the ordinary textbooks. The 
advantages of this arrangement are obvious, but it 
necessitated the omission of a systematic analysis of the 
chapter of phonology. Written mainly for students in 
India, the book confines itseli to the Western (Jacobite) 
dialect, and even omits the Estrangeta and Nestorian 
forms of the letters in the table of the alphabet. In 
acvordance with this practice the author transliterates 
plaid always by 0, not without causing some slight con- 
fusion for the beginner, as this vowel is not distinguished 
from the long 6 with an inherent u-sound as in : 

The author gets out of the difficulty by arguing that his 

account of the Syrine vowels “is not scientific’, and that 

the system of dots “used by the eastern Syrians is nearer 

a true representation of the original vocalization", The 

system of this vocalization is fortunately inserted, but 

it still requires some additional notes on the part of 
the teacher in order to make every point quite clear to 
the student. This also applies to the rules placed at the 
heads of many paragraphs. Most of them are somewhat 
mechanical, and do not give the learner a real insight 
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into the working of the Syriac language. The author 
states that the book is an introduction only. It is not, 
however, an introduction into the broad extent of the 
language, but rigorously confined to one dialect, There 
is, then, some danger that more advanced students who 
eonsult the larger works of Duval and Noeldeke may 
find themselves in conflict with new phenomena. As 
even elementary Syriac is a subject of academic teaching, 
an intelligent student will be attracted less by mere 
learning by heart than by watching the effects of 
characteristics and developments. It must be recognized 
that the anthor has aided the student in this respect more 
than the title of his book promises, and has even inserted, 
wherever necessary, simple rules of syntax. 

The exercises, which are the result of years of teaching, 
are ample and well thought out, and cannot fail to 
furnish the student with a vocabulary. The English 
exercises can even be recommended to advanced students, 
especially as no similar compilation exists, 

The author writes LSS for LAS, but the former is 
not well authenticated, and distinctly repudiated in the 
dictionaries. The plural Lio) is not tenable and should 
be 15>. Only nouns of doubly weak stems like Lh, 
allow a plural bhy in the Western dialect, whilst the 
Orientals have Lp, (see Duval, p- 201). Mere misprints 
ore sama9 (p. 22) and too (p. 51) for .msd and Tho. 

The system of the book is eminently practical. The 
author shows a fine mastery of the intricacies of Syriac 
grammar which is not astonishing in a pupil of Dr. Rendel 
Harris. The fact that this scholar has written a preface 
is alone sufficient to secure the book o favournbie 
reception. It will prove very helpful to students 
preparing for an examination. Its get-up is of the usual 
excellence of the Clarendon Press. 

H. HIrscHFreLp, 
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SoME Recest Arasic Pusrications 

Although the promised series called Renaissance des 
lettres arabes for some reason or other hangs fire, the 
Khedivial or, as it should now be called, Sultanie Library 
of Cairo has issued two beautifully printed works. Of 
one of these, the Subs al-A'sha of Qalqashandi, a single 
volume was produced in 1908; the five volumes which 
have now appeared form a separate edition, not a con- 
tinuation of the former. The substance of the book, 
which is a kind of encyclopwdia for the use of state 
secretaries, was, 80 far as it concerns the administration 
of Egypt under the Mamlukes, made known by Wiistenfeld 
in 1879 in his Geagraphie und Verwaltung von Aeqypten. 
The original contains much that is of interest in addition 
to this, and the authorities of the Sultanic Library have 
done well to publish the whole, 

It is not easy to say the same about the other work 
which is issued simultaneously, the Tirds of Yahya b. 
Hamzah, 699-749 a.a., who appears to have been Imam 
of San‘a. It is a treatise on Rhetoric, oceupying three 
considerable volumes. The matter throughout appears to 
be exceedingly commonplace, and very little, it would 
seem, is to be learned from it. 

To one of the staff of the Muayyad, Muhibb al-din 
al-Khatib, we owe a new édition of a rhetorical classic, 
the Autah al-Baydn wal-Tabyin of Jabhiz. Though the 
text does not appear to differ from that of the edition 
published twenty years ago (1313 4.1), it is vastly more 
readable; the editor has broken it up into paragraphs, 
vocalized the verses, glossed the difficult words, and 
assisted the student in a variety of other ways. An 
index of proper names would have been exceedingly 
useful, but the number mentioned is so great that this 
would undoubtedly have added very considerably to the 
bulk of the work. The editor has earned the gratitude 
of Arabie scholars by what he has done. 
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According to Yaqit (Dictionary of Learned Men, vi, 76) 
there were two editions of this book, the second being the 
better of the two. Probably the second is the printed 
text. The same biographer quotes a statement of Jahiz 
that the book was presented to [bn Abi Du'id, a famous 
Qadi, who died 240 a.n.; the dedication fee was 5,000 dinars. 
Since it found admirers in Spain in the author's lifetime, 
its fame must have spread all over the Moslem world. 
It professes to record speeches and sermons by many 
famous men ; unfortunately their authenticity is ordinarily 
doubtful. 

The Teug af-Homdmah of Ibn Hazm, edited from the 
Leyden MS. by K. Petrof (Leyden, 1914), presents us with 
a new side of Ibn Hazm's literary activity. He is best 
known as a controversialist, andan exceedingly bitter one ; 
the work edited by Professor Petrof deals with the subject 
of Love. It contains many aneedotes throwing light on 
the condition of Islamic Spain in the fifth century of the 
Hijrah. Many of them are illustrated by original verse. 
The editing is careful, but the number of misprints does 
not fall below the average. 

A much more elaborate work, also emanating from 
Russia, is the edition of the Diuiin of Abu'l-Fara) al-Wa'wa’ 
of Damaseus by I. Y. Kratchkowsky, of which the Arabic 
title-page bears the imprint Petersburg but the Russian 
the imprint Petrograd. This difference will provide future 
commentators with an occasion for an historical note. To 
the text are prefixed 202 pages of Russian introduction, 
the Arabic text occupies 142 pages and the Russian trans- 
lation and notes 150 more. ‘The editor has besides provided 
a whole series of elaborate indices. This would seem, then, 
to be by far the most elaborate edition of any Arabic poet 
that we possess, and it reminds one of Sealiger’s saying 
about Casaubon's Persius, that the sauce was better than 
the fish. For this Abu'l-Faraj is clearly a poet of very 
second-rate ability. He was a contemporary of Mutanabhi, 
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and like him an encomiast of Saif al-Daulah, to whom some 
of the comparatively few longer poems are addressed, but 
his verses have neither the historical interest nor the 
ingenuity nor the fire of Mutanabbi's, The greater number 
of the poems are epigrams of from two to five lines, and 
their content is usually commonplace. The editor's 
introduction treats of the Court of Saif al-Danlah, the 
biography of the poet, the history of Arabic poetry, the 
style and language of this Diwdn, and the MS. tradition. 
His learning and accuracy are worthy of high praise; but 
how many Arabic scholars in Europe are sufficiently 
familiar with Russian to profit by them? 


D. S&S. M, 


Asiatic Socrery Mowocrarns, XVI. THe BasyLoxtan 
TauLeErs oF THE Berens Coiecrion, By 
Tarorninus G. Prscues. London: Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1915. 

The last. publication of Dr. Pinches is up to the level of 
what we expect from him, and no praise ean be higher. 
His copies and translations of the Babylonian tablets 
eontained in it are marked by his usual pamstaking 
exactitude, and he has struggled valiantly with the 
numerous strange words, both Sumerian and Semitic, 
which they offer. Out of the abundance of his notebooks 
he has thrown new light on the pronunciation and 


meaning of many Sumerian ideographs and words. 


Mr. Berens had the good fortune to obtain in Cairo 
a valuable collection of carly Babylonian tablets, and the 
further good fortune of securing the services of Dr. Pinches 
for their decipherment. In his Preface Dr, Pinches. 
modestly disclaims any great importance for the texts he 
has published ; but, as a matter of fact, all the tablets are 
of value from one point of view or another, and some of 
them are exceptionally interesting. Among the latter 
is the early list of furniture (No, 89), which shows that 
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the house of a Babylonian gentleman in the Sumerian 
epoch was as well furnished as the house of a Chinaman 
to-day. Unlike what we find in the modern Mohammedan 
world it possessed plenty of chairs and tables, and some 
of the chairs are specially designated as “high” (08, 
Semitie ¢iu), which Dr. Pinches translates “backed”, 
I know not why, though he is certainly right in identifying 
_the object with the buss. nemidu or “ standing-up ehair” 
of the Assyrians. 

Other exceptionally intereating documents are the 
address-tablets in the form of bulke, which occupied the 
place of our stamps as well as of the address. They 
correspond with the addresses on the slips of bamboo 
which contain the dispatches sent by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the time of the Han dynasty (p.c. 200-1) to its 
officers on the Great Wall, where they have been discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein. The Sumerian tablets are similarly 
addressed to “the commander of the fortress" by o 
“secretary” in the name of the King. The royal name 
naturally franked the dispatch. The dispatch itself was 
enclosed in a bag, called asiku in Semitic Babylonian, like 
the tablets which were the equivalents of our cheques as 
well as those which were ordinary letters. One of the 
Berens tablets (No. 72) refers to the provision of “ tablet- 
cloth ", and in the case of another Dr. Pinches notes the 
impression left by the cloth upon the clay. 

Equally interesting are the tablets (Nos. 33.and 47) 
which begin with the words, as M. Thureau - Dangin 
first showed, “ basket of tablets.” They must have been 
attached to the basket in which a series of documents 
relating to a particular matter of business was kept. 
One of these in my own collection, which is unpublished, 
ig ns follows: “Basket of tableta of Sab-bi-su-bi (and) 
Sab-tsi it is: year when Gimil (or Su)-Sim the king of 
Ur constructed the sublime bark for Ellil and Nin-lil,” 
that is to say, the eighth year of the king's reign. 

amas. 1015. cat 
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Dr, Pinches has increased the value of his book by the 
very full indices attached to it. He has also added two 
or three pages of notes with suggestions of improved or 
additional renderings. ‘To these latter I would add the 
following: Ysidinnu (p. 9) ean hardly be the same as 
setinnet, the Targumie and Arabie sadin, “ veil of fine 
linen,” owéar in Greek, since the initial sibilant is different. 
Na-ga-tp (p. 13) I should read as a Semitie word naggatwii, 
“puncturer, Lugal in No, 87, Obv. 10, must be the name 
of “the herdsman”. On p. 116 instead of “water-magian” 
I should suggest “claim to fish from the tank”, and on 
p- 118, “right of fishing in the tank” instead of \the 
proper name “Aabbaha™. On p. 128 Dr. Pinches 
translates, with a query: “let him take its rent, let it 
not be forgotten.” I think the signification is rather: 
“let him receive (/ifern from efert) the mortgage upon it, 
if it is not paid.” Jsiz, by the way, in the same deed 
if the pp of Gen. xxii, 17. 

Dr, Pinches follows Professor Delitzsch in reading the 
name Yapium-ilu as Yawaum-ilu and identifying it with 
the Hebrew Joel. But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. On the one side; as I was the first to point out 
many years ago (in the Expository Times, 1808, p. 522), 
the early Babylonian, or rather Amorite, name, which is 
the equivalent of Joel, is Yaum-ilu. On the other side, 
Yapium cannot be dissociated from names like Yapi-ilu, 
in which yapi must certainly bea verb, while in the dates 
of the tablets from El-Hymar, the ancient Kis, Yapium 
seems to be the name of a king rather than of # deity. 
It would represent the common abbreviated form of 
4 name compounded with a verb and the name of a god. 

The numeration of some of the slips appears to have 
been altered when they were made up into pages, and 
the references in the indices have consequently, in some 
instances, gone wrong; e.g. on p. 152" p, 30" should be 
20; on p. 157 (Naramu) “p. 72” should be 82. There 
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are, however, remarkably few misprints; I have noticed — 

only “statutes” for “statues” (p. 120), and fw for fa 

(p. 153), The little book isa credit to British Assyriology. 
A. H. Sayce. 


Partuian Stations. By Isipore or Cuarax. . An 
necount of the overland trade route between the 
Levant and India in the first century ane. The 
Greek text, with a translation and commentary by 
W. H. Scuorr, A.M. Philadelphia: published by 
the Commercial Museum, 1914. 

Isidore, ad native of Charax, the Greco-Nabatman 
trading town at the junction of the Euleus and the 
Pasitigris (Karun and Shatu-l-Arab) near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was one of the two or three Greek authors 
of repute, subjects of the Parthian Empire, who flourished 
imnediately before or after the commencement of the 
Cliristian era, One of these, Apollodorus of Artemita, 
a Greek town in Sittacene, is repeatedly quoted by 
Strabo; while Pliny is the first to quote our Isidore. 
Pliny! also mentions a certain Dionysius of Charax, 
a countryman of Isidore’s, who was selected by Augustus 
to supply topographical information for the projected 
invasion of Armenia by the Emperor's grandson Caius in 
1 nc, Bernhardy suggested that Isidore and Dionysius 
were the same, but Bunbury is doubtful, and I think 
rightly so, 

Isidore seems to have been a somewhat voluminous 
writer. Pliny repeatedly quotes him as an authority on 
scientific geography. Athenmus mentions a work of his, 
Hapéias wepeyynrixos, a descriptive and geographical survey 
of the Parthian Empire, and gives from it an aecount of 
the Bahrein pearl fishery, and a not very intelligible, and 
certainly more or less fabulous, account of the natural 


| Pliny, H.N; vi, al. 
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growth of the pearl. Lucian also seems to have taken 
from this work some of his: details regarding the Phil- 
hellenic kings of Charcene. 

Besides these references in Pliny, Lucian, and Athenmus — 
we have an opuseule bearing Isidore's name, the SraGuoi 7 
Tlapfixot. The Romans translated arafuol by mansiones, 
a word nearly equivalent to the Arabic manzi, and 
signifying both the halting-place and the day's march of 
the caravan. Along the main routes there were serais, 
which were frequently fortified. The Achwmenids had 
erected such serais along the “ royal road” which went by 
the left bank of the Tigris from Susa to Sardis. Herodotus 
(v, 52) mentions them, and Amyntas described them in 
a work now lost. The Parthians also had fortified sernis 
on certain routes, and remains of the fortified serais 
maintained by the Romans between Coptos and Myos 
Hormos and Berenice may still be seen. 

Isidore's etafyot is in some ways disappointing, but it 
enables us to check other authorities, and it contains some 
information which none but a Parthian subject would be 
likely to give. It is a brief itinerary of the caravan route 
from Antioch to Seleucia on the Tigris, and from Seleucia 
to the borders of India. It consists of little more than 
a list of places with their distances, and an occasional 
explanatory note. The work is either a compilation, or 
a table, extracted from Isidore’s “Survey”, Although the 
distance is given from Antioch the itinerary confines itself 
strictly to the country under the immediate government 
of the Arsacids. It isdivided into two unequal parts. The 
first part gives the route from Zeugma on the Euphrates 
to Seleucia on the Tigris. This Zeugma (for there were 
several) is the modern Bir or Bireh-jik, the nearest point 
on the Euphrates to Antioch. The caravans crossed the 
river here by a boat-bridge' or a ferry, and it is still the 


! Pliny, H.N. vy, 21 (86), save that Selencus (Nicator) joined the two 
banks by a bridge, which must have been « boat-bridge, 
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main crossing “on the great line from Aleppo to Urfah 
and Diyar Bekr”.! From Zeugma the road led almost due 
east to Carrhe, or Haran, the home of Abraham, a town 
of great antiquity, and the rival of Edessa, where, in the 
third and fourth centuries A.D, there was held a great 
annual fair for merchandise from the Far East, not unlike 
the modern fair of Nishni Novgorod. From Carrhm the 
route turned due south, following the River Balikh to 
its junction with the Euphrates near Nicephorium. All 
this region abounded in Greeks and Greek towns and 
foundations; but south of Nicephorium the country was 
more or less desert, and Greeks were few. From 
Nicephorium Isidore’s route followed the left bank of the 
Euphrates (the right bank was nominally Roman), until 
you reached the borders of Babylonia. It then left the 
Euphrates and followed the Nahr Malika,* the famous 
canal, to Seleucia. Isidore’s itinerary describes all this 
route in great detail. It is the route which the armies of 
Trajan, of Septimius Severus, and of Julian followed; and 


. Chesney, Expedition, ete., vol. i, p. 47. Bir is 40 miles by road 
from the nearest Mediterranean port, and 133 miles in a direct line from 
the mouth of the Orontes. Isidore’s itinerary gives the distance from 
40) atedin, or a little over 6,000 yards, say 34 miles, This makes the 
road from Antioch to Zeugma 134 miles, which is perhaps a littl over 
the mark, ‘The schoinos, however, was, like all Oriental measures of 
length, a variable quantity. From Zeugma to Seleucia is given as 
171 schenos, equal to 538 miles. The number of days’ marches i# not 
given, Herodotus uses parasangs and not schenoi, Schoinos was an 
Egyptian measure, and the merchants of Charax must have introduced 
it from Egypt. In Northern India the nasi or ‘‘rape” is still recognized 
locally asa measure of length. 

® Itor perhaps another canal was often regarded as an arm of the 
Euphrates, Isidore is, I think, the first writer to call ib by its native 
name NapudAxav, Nahr Malika. But Isidore was clearly as much at 
home in Aramaic as in Greek, Mr. Schoff has omitted any notice of 
this canal, but it wasn very important point in the passage to Seleucia. 
The camels seem to have unloaded when they came to the canal, and 
the goods went forward on boats. This was evidently the case with the 
traffic across the desert ta Scenm; probably also the case with the 
Euphrates traffic. 


# 
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since Chesney's time (1837) many travellers have described 
it. Itis one of the best-known routes both in antiquity 
and in modern times. Isidore’s account adds little to 
our knowledge, and is suggestive rather for its omissions 
than for what it contains. 

For there were in Isidore's time two other routes to 
Antioch of equal importance, One of these led from the 
ports at the head of the Persian Gulf, by way of the right 
Euphrates bank to Palmyra, which had been visited by 
Mare Antony, and was fast becoming an emporium of 
importance. This road ran through the territory of Arab 
phylarchs, who professed usually to be on the side of the 
Romans, and Isidore was not concerned with it: The 
other alternative route went direct from Zeugma across 
the Mesopotamian desert to Scenm, a considerable town 
on the Nahr Malika, avoiding the Euphrates altogether. 
It took twenty-five days, and Strabo says that merchants 
preferred it, because of the arbitrary exactions levied on 
them by the Arab sheikhs who possessed the Euplirates 
valley, The desert caravans, on the other hand, were 
conducted by the Seenitt Arabs, whose charges were 
moderate and tixed. They supplied the camels, and kept 
the wells and cisterns (hydrewmata) in repair. Thus, 
although the Euphrates route was pleasanter, its incon- 
veniences were great. Isidore may have omitted the 
desert route because 1t was practically independent of the 
government, 

The second part of Isidore’s work deals with the 
journey from Seleucia to the limits of the Parthian 
Empire in Arachosia. The road traversed eighteen 
provinces, and its length was estimated at 687 schamoi 
(c. 2,160 miles). But despite its length Isidore treats it 
in a very summary fashion. The places named are few, 
the distances between the camping-grounds are frequently 
omitted, and after Parthyena the totals for the province 

! Strabo, xvi, p. 744, 
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alone are given. Between Zeugma and Seleucia Isidore 
had frequently mentioned places only three or four miles 
wpart. Beyond Seleucia the marches vary from 3 para- 
sangs (say 16 or 17 miles) to double that number; and 
the lust march to Margiana is put down at 30 parasangs, 
or nearly 100 miles at a stretch.’ 

The route in question is the one preseribed by 
physical conditions. The Achwmenids must have used 
it; Alexander followed it, his surveyors measured it, and 
the modern caravan route seldom diverges from it, and 
then by a few miles only. It led from Seleucia on the 
Vigris through the fertile province of Apolloniatis (or 
Sittacene) to Chala (Helwan), then climbed by the rocky 
staircases (xAiuaxes) of the Zagros range to the high 
uplands of Media; passed Ecbatana, Rhagm, and 
Hekatompylos, not far from the modern Teheran, then 
through the famed Caspian Gates and a long and narrow 
detile of the Paropamisus to Hyreania, and followed the 
northern spurs of the Paropamisus to Margiana (Merv). 
A good deal of the country east of this was still Parthian, 
but the emporia for the Chinese trade lay outside rb 
Isidore’s route, therefore, turns south through the rolling 
country of the Hari Rud to Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia, 
It ended with a town not far from the modern Kandahar, 
Alexandropolis, on the Arachotus, «a tributary of the 
Helmund. Alexandropolis was the metropolis of Arachosia, 
and a wodu EAAnms, Here, says Isidore, the Parthian 
Empire ended. 

Despite the meagreness of his notices, this part of 

t Two and o half Engli¢h miles an hour is a very fair rate for a camel 
caravan. Sir W. Ramsey says that in Asia Minor travellers on foot 
nanally did 16 or 17 miles a day; those in chariots about 25 miles. 

® Bunbury (Mistory of Ancient Geography, ii, p. 164, uo. 2) saya that 
this Alexandropolis was “undoubtedly” Kandahir, and so say all 
the other consmentators, But Dames (Encyclopedia of fJalam, 4.¥. 
Afghunistan, p. 149) says that Kandalsir is historically n modern town, 
first mentioned in the foorteenth century A.D. Alezandropolis must 
have been somewhere in this neighbourhood. 





_ ee ee ss ee oe ae. . 
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Isidore’s work is the most interesting. We learn a good 
deal which we should not have otherwise known. 

1. We see that Alexandropolis on the Arachotus was 
i wokie €\Aqeic, that is, a town with a Greek munierpal 
constitution, and city magistrates (archons, perhaps, but 
more likely as at Seleucia they may have borne other 
designations), a bowlé, probably a grammateus, and other 
officials. This Alexandropolis is the only woke EAAquag 
mentioned by Isidore after Chala (Helwan), but towns 
with Greek names are not uncommon, e.g. Demetrias polis 
in Arachosia, West of the Zagros range in Babylonia 
and Sittacene there were o fai number of Greek cities 
which possessed self-government, and in the west of 
Media Greek was the common language of business even 
among natives down to the time of Isidore. 

2. He mentions various treasure-cities of the Parthians, 

and also a eustom-house (re\avior) in Media Superior. 
We see, moreover, what an important part famous shrines 
and sacred localities played in the seonomy of Asiatic life, 
Isidore mentions a number of places where fire altars were 
always going, one among many proofs of the spread of * 
fire-worship under Parthian rule. And I note that he 
always distinguishes between Artemis, Atargatis, and 
Anshit. We are apt to confound the three; their 
worshippers never did. 

+. He tells us that the Parthians called Arachosia 
White India—raurqv &€ of Tap@o: "Ivdueny Xeueny xadobow. 
The Indians here were not natives but immigrants, The 
conquests of Darius, and later of the Greeo-Bactrians, must 
have induced numerons Indians, Brahmans and merchants, 
to settle here; just as somewhat later the Kushan kngtons 
attracted them to Bactrin. 

4. He gives us important information regarding the: 
Sacas. Between Drangiana and Arachosia came Sacastane 
or Sacastene—Zaxacrnriy Taxeow TeiGaw, t cai [lapastaxnin), 
Sakastene had fonr towns—Barda, Min, Palakenti, and 
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Sigal. At Sigal was the residence (Saar1\ea) of the Saka 
king. The Chinese tell us that the Saka king fled south 
after his defeat by the Yue-chi (ce. 160-150 nc), We 
tind him established here 150 years later. But, although 
a king in his own right and ruler of his people, he is not 
a semi-independent regulus, but a subject of the Arsacids. 
Of the regudi who submitted to a Parthian protectorate 
there were, I think, at one time or another, something like 
eighteen. The Saka is not one of these, and the fact 
explains how Parthian princes, like Gondophares, ruled 
over the Saka oceupation of the Indus Valley. 

Isidore's work is included in all the collections of the 
minor Greek geographers, the latest and best being that 
of C. Miiller (Didot, Paris, 1853). These volumes are 
large and unwieldy, and seldom to be found im a private 
library. The only handy edition of Isidore which I know 
is by E. Miller (Paris, 1839), an excellent edition with 
French notes; but its geography is antiquated, and it 
must be rare,as Mr. Schotf does not mention it. Mr. Schotf 
has therefore rendered Oriental scholars a service by 
reprinting Miiller’s text with an English translation in 
pamphlet form, and bringing Miiller’s geographical notices 
up to date. He has added two maps, a historical intro- 
duction, and extracts from the works of Lord Curzon and 
Major Sykes, together with passages from Hirth’s Chine 
and the Roman Orient, a proof of his diligence and zeal. 
The translation is extremely literal, not to say bald, which 
is curious, since it was one of the merits of Mr. Schoff's 
translation of the Periplus that it was readable. I would 
suggest that where he undertakes to amend the text in his 
translation he should give the original as it stands, and 
put the emendation in brackets. Thus, on p. 7, where 
the original text reads “ Baptana”, the translation gives 
“ Bagistana”, and a scholar ignorant of Greek would have 
to consult p. 28 before he found ont that Bagistana was 
an emendation. On p. 5 (1. 8) Mr. Schoff translates eira 
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Aacihea ‘Apréudog iepor, ete, “then a royal place (query, 
palace ?), a temple of Artemis,” ete. Basileia must either 
be the name of a place, as Miiller makes it, or the name 
must have dropped out, as Miiller suggests. A river of 
Mesopotamia was ealled Basileios according to Strabo 
(xvi, p. 747), And what exactly is a «ewpowokis? It 
occurs four or five times in the account of Mesopotamia, 
Mr. Schoff sometimes translates: it “a small town", and 
sometimes “a walled village". The Latin version uniformly 
translates it by “ views muris cinetus”, or some equivalent 
phrase. Strabo (xvi, p. 743) calls Ctesiphon coun peyad, 
and « little later wokss deti cayens. [| understand mapomodkes 
to be a place with a large population, but with the 
irregularity and rusticity of a village, There are many 
such in Northern India, large villages of 5,000 or 6,000 
souls, confused collections of mud hovels, sheltering an 
agricultural population. In the time of the Mahratta 
raids they were walled; now they are not. Another 
technical term used by Isidore in his account of Meso- 
potamia is ota@uos Bagedueos.! Herodotus says that along 
the royal road to Sardis there were ove@pol Baetdsjiar 
Kai katoAuaies cudhiarat, royal post-houses and excellent 
eamping-grounds. The post-houses were for Government 
officials and couriers. The Romans kept up such post- 
houses with relays of horses; apparently the Parthians 
had them also, but Isidore only mentions two. Isidore’s 
translation of “Phaliga” is interesting, since it proves 
his knowledge of Syriac. Phaliga was a station on the 
Euphrates; “in Greek one might say"—what? The 
MS. reading is we@ Orm@prrdy, “ autumnal.” Miller changes 
this to weterwpwor, which I suppose would mean some 
kind of marble rock. Miiller reads peooropuedv, the“ half- 
way” station. Phalig, I am told, means “division” in 
Syriac; and Steph. Byz. SAYS Pidkya coun peony Seeveeuaes 
THs Ttepias, wai tis év Mesororapia, iene -5 therefore, 
' Translated by Mr. Schoff ‘a roval station” 
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Phaliga meant the half-way halt, but we should have 
expected peodiopar, and peooropixor, as Miiller says, isan 


unknown word. = 
J. KENNEDY. 


Ivpian THEism. By Nicot. Macnicor. Oxford, 1915. 

This work by Dr, Mactticol is the first of a series under 
the title of “The Religious Quest in India", edited by 
Messrs, J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold, im which it 
is proposed to give an account of the religious lite of 
India which shall be sympathetic and scholarly and shall 
bring out the relationship between that life and the 
Christian faith and ideals. The project is clearly justified 
and timely. The missionary spirit of the present day 
differs from that of the spirit of older times in many 
respects, and in one matter at least for the better, in its 
realization of the importance of a clear understanding of 
the faiths of those whose adhesion to Christianity it would 
seck to win. A missionary with this view of his task is 
therefore especially fitted to grasp the essence of alien 
beliefs, for spiritual matters are much more easily 
intelligible to him than to the average man, and his 
religious consciousness enables him to penetrate to the 
heart of a faith which to mere ordinary sense seems 
only fantastic, At the same time, the frank comparison 
of these beliefs with Christianity is just and proper. 
It would be easier to expose the defects of other faiths 
by a contrast with some definite religious philosophy : 
any Indian faith could be examined both ss regards 
its inner coherence and as regards its ability to 
explain and rationalize the course of life and the 
world, and could be unhesitatingly pronounced radically 
defective in both aspects. It is really far more Just to 
use as the standard of comparison, not an ideal of religion, 
bot another world religion, and to indicate in this way 
the defects of the beliefs of India. 


The theistic element in the philosophy and religious 
life of India is, it must be confessed, not of the highest 
merit or importance. Any theism has to strive to realize 
propositions which can only be reconciled with one another 
by difficult means: God must be all in all, omnipotent 
and omniscient ; the world and the spirits of men must 
not be a mere illusion, but must possess true reality; man 
must not be a mere creature of fate, nor even an obscured 
fragment of the divinity, but must be accorded that 
freedom of will, the power to prefer good to evil or evil 
to good, which alone makes him a personality; God must 
not be abstracted from the world or be withdrawn from 
it; the world is an essential thing, and its linprovement 
in every aspect is a worthy and divine aim; the 
individual soul seeks for communion with the divine, but 
not for absorption of its individuality; the relation of 
God and the soul is one of striving on the part of the 
latter and of help on the part of the former. These 
requirements atford infinite room for accommodation and 
refinement, and in the history of Christianity they have 
been and will be answered in diverse ways, though in the 
course of the centuries with ever deeper consciousness of 
the issues involved, and with a fuller realization that no 
simple solution of so vast a problem is possible, and that 
no solution which is complete is possible for us. 

The thought of India started from a religion which had 
in Varuna a god of decidedly moral character, and the 
simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the 
first roots of Bhakti, a conception the foreign origin of 
which has now been abandoned generally. The relation 
of his worshippers to Indra was unquestionably one of 
faith in the bounty of the god if duly worshipped, and 
the formal de ut des doctrine of the Brihmanas is not an 
adequate expression of the real religious faith of the 
Rgved« or of the ordinary Indian of the later time. But 
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theism is in these cases still merely nascent and is not vet 
conscious of the real problems of its existence. At this 
juncture, when the religious thought of Indin became 
introspective, it assumed, for reasons which we shall never 
know, a definitely intellectual character, the only result of 
which could be the abstraction of the divine from the 
world. The Upanisads present a philosophy in which 
many different elements are present, and the interpretation 
of Sankara even as reinterpreted by Deussen is clearly 
often at fault. But there is no doubt that the tendency 
of the Upanisads is to abstract the deity from the world 
of life, and this tendency is carried to its logical outeome 
in Savkara’s doctrine of the absolute; in another direction 
it results in the sharp distinction of Purusa and Prakrti of 
the Sankhya system, the fatal error lying in the fact that 
it is not realized that truth rests in the comprehension of 
reality, not in the abstraction from it. The same defect 
is of course a characteristic of philosophic thought in all 
its manifestations, and it is even possible to doubt 
whether the Aristotelian conception of God means a being 
who thinks without content, like the Brahman who is 
described as Cit, or a being whose thought comprehends 
the whole rational universe of thought in all its extent. 
The inevitable result of this view is of course to deprive 
the individual of any reality and to render the fate of the 
enlightened soul absorption in the Brahman,’ and this 
view, though it is not the normal one of the Upanigads, 
which in the main contemplate happiness in heaven as 
the reward of knowledge, is clearly here and there 
enunciated. More serious still is the fact that the 
intellectualism of outlook precludes any real ethical 
teaching; it is indeed assumed that morality is a pre- 
liminary to the knowledge desired, but philosophically 
such an assumption is worthless, as it affords no criterion 
of morality, and relegates the will to a place of no 
} ‘This is clearly laid down in BAU. ii, 4. 13, despite Sukhtunkar. 
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importance in psychology. The whole of Indian philosophy 
suffers from this fundamental error of ignoring the will ; 
moral precepts abound in Brahminism as in Buddhism 
and Jainism, but a rational hasis of morality is never 
sought, despite the fact that the Cairvakas, an old and 
influential school, as we see from its mention with Yoga 
and Sankhya in the Aaufiliya Arthasastra, directly 
raised the question by their doctrine of psychological 
hedonism. Hence arises the ascetic tendency of Indian 
inorality, the concentration of the mind on the self, the 
striving to quell all impulses of will, and the frank 
admission that the enlightened sage is above all morality. 
The doctrine of Karman, which even Dr. Macnicol regards 
as strongly ethical, isso only in a very secondary way: 
the conception is one rather of logieal sequence than of 
moral value; logically there is no possibility of evading 
the Karman, and so a man's action is irrevocably deter- 
mined; illogically enough this can be represented as 
urging him to good deeds in this life, but the truth is 
clearly that the good deeds will result from Karman 
itself, and all attempts in Indian thought to modify this 
fatalism are illogical and as a result unsuccessful, and this 
is a consequence directly due to the treatment of the will. 

But parallel with the development of the thought of 
the Upanisads were arising the religions of Visnu and 
Siva, and in special the former. The Bhagavadyité does 
show clear traces of theism, but it is impossible not to 
agree with the author’ that the theism is blended with 
other and non-theistic clements, and that there is no 
proof that the theistic clement ever existed as an inde- 
pendent poem, The Avatars of Visnu are often adduced 
as a parallel to the incarnation, but the Avatars are in 
the main feeble and meaningless episodes of no substantial 
theistic value. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the theism of the (if@ was early popular: the first great 

! pp. 76 seqq. 
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theistic movement of India is that of Raminuja, and in his 
aystem and those that are based in whole or part on it, 
and in a less decree in the Saiva sects, are to be found the 
real theisms of India. But precisely at this point we are 
met with the fact that Christian religious influences are 
possible and even probable. But Indian theism 1s in its 
highest attempts greatly hampered by its origms, by 
its close connexion with the doctrines of Karman and 
transmigration, and by the abstract character of the 
divinity which prevents any motived relation between 
God and the world, which He creates but at pleasure and 
without purpose. Probably the best part of Dr. Macnicol’s 
work is the last,in which the theism of India 1s contrasted 
with Christian theism with due care and insight into the 
complicated problem. 

In a work so full of matter and dealing throughout 
with controversial points there must be much on which 
doubt can arise as to the correctness of the author's views, 
and a few of these points may receive brief mention, In 
eommon with many others Dr. Maecnicol asserts! that the 
fetishism and demonology of the Atharvaveda are older 
than the religion of the Ryveda. But this redresses the 
balance in favour of the former text most unduly. By 
fetishism here the author must mean the worship of or 
the treating as divine of “odds and ends” in contrast 
with the worship of natural powers, vaguely anthropo- 
morphized, as in the Rgveda, We cannot say that either 
fetishism or demonology is older than the worship of 
eg. the sun or the sky or the storm-god, for we have no 
proof that this is the ease. Philosophically it is most 
gravely doubtful if we can Jay down an order of 
appearance in time of these forms of thought; historically 
we know of no ense of a development of the sort assumed, 
It is true that by a curious lack of logic we are sometimes 
invited to find such a proof in the alleged religious history 

ps, 27. 
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of Australian aboriginal tribes, But apart from the fact 
that many competent authorities have seen in the beliefs 
of these tribes traces of a belief in a high god distinct 
from their other beliefs, there is the obvious objection to 
this reasoning from the habits of these aborigines that 
they are not proved to be primitive in the sense of 
representing true early man; they are, it may be said, 
primitive in the sense of degraded because they have 
fallen on unfavourable surroundings and have taken 
4 wrong path in religious os in social organization and 
economic habits. All that we are justified in holding is 
that these several beliefs were probably equally primitive 
and that the Atharvaveda does not always carry us in its 
substance, as opposed to its form, into a period posterior 
to the Ayveda; and even then we must remember that 
the Atharvaveda is a much later work than the Rgveda 
and that it does contain much which may have been 
borrowed from the aborigines of India, after the period 
of the Raveda. We need not hold that the Aryan was 
a man of a religion of purity unsullied, and that every- 
thing of miagie is non-Aryan, but the parallel of Greek 
religion is a support for the view that the religion brought 
by the Aryan invaders was in many respects already 
aristocratic in tone and had cast aside much of primitive 
suvarery. 

Again, in the account! of the Avatars of Visnu 
Dr. Maenicol seems to hold that the boar and tortoise 
were once actually worshipped, and that these incarnations 
are thus really animal worship in origin, just as Ganeéa 
was in origin an elephant god. But it is doubtful if the 
actual worship of animals assuch is here proved. Animals 
may be worshipped as such for many reasons, e.g. for 
their courage or utility, or for fear of their spirits or the 
revenge of their kindred, or because the spirit of an 
ancestor is believed to be in the beast, but there is also 

' pp 2), S03, 
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possible a mere theriomorphism in which the animal is 
not in itself divine but only in its connexion with 
the god. The case of the boar ond tortoise may be 
explained on this hypothesis without any difficulty,’ and 
in default of decisive evidence we must be content to 
leave the matter unsettled. In the case of Ganesa the 
elephant is probably chosen as a symbol of his wisdom, 
and it is doubtful if any real elephant god can be accepted. 
The fish incarnation, again, does not present in itself any 
appearance of a worship of fishes: it seems rather to be 
a piece of mythology pure and simple (probably enough 
borrowed from the Semites,as is indicated by its late 
appearance in Indian literature), which is at first not 
connected with any deity, and later is appropriated to 
Brahman and then to Visnu, The man-lion incarnation 
may well be a mere piece of inventive Vaisnava mythology. 

Here and there Dr. Maenicol seems inclined to press 
points unduly, That the Brihmanas* treat Visnu as 
identical with the sacrifice and ask him to make good its 
defects do not show that he was ‘on his way to his place 
as the god of the worship of men’s hearts”, or “ was 
recognized in his aspect of graceas a saviour”. The dwarf 
shape of Visnu does not indicate that “out of weakness 
issued strength and safety": the shape is adopted for the 
purpose of deceiving the Asuras, in guile, not in weakness, 
and the dwarf is symbolic, not of weakness—which is not 
the aspect of a dwarf—but of cunning and craft. 

Of minor points may be mentioned the fact that it is 
not safe to assume* that the connexion of Arena with 
Devaki is as old as the Chindogya Upanizad until it is 
shown that the two Krsnas are identical. Nor is it true 
that Nestorian missionaries entered the North of India in 

1 Garbe (fadien wad das Christenfum, p. 205) talks of totem animals, 
but this begs the whole question. Of the tortoise only is there a trace 
of possible totemism. 

7 p. 30, 
4p. 274. See above, pp. 47-50. 
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639 ap. This error is borrowed from Garbe? and 
ultimately from Sir G. Grierson, but for giving it wide 
currency the latter hns already made complete amends 
by his correction of Takakusu, on whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the mistake rests. In his account of the 
growth of Krsna worship the author seems to have been 
somewhat too readily persuaded by Sir R. Bhandarkar of 
the correctness of his views. The separation of Vasudeva 
and Krsna as two entities it is impossible to justify, and 
it is equally impossible to bring down the identification 
of Krsna and Visnu to a late epoch, since it is clearly 
implied in the Yaittiriya Aranyaka (x, 1.6) and in the 
Mahabhasgya, and Garbe* aceepts my view that the former 
probably dates from the third century nc, at latest, and 
urges that Megasthenes clearly recognized an Avatar of 
Visnu in the shape of Krena in his account of Hernakles 
in India. The truth of the substance of the legend of 
St. Thomas’ activity in India" should not now be accepted 
without some answer to Garbe's refutation ® of it, which is 
one of the soundest parts of his work, Nor is there any 
more satisfactory proof for Sir R, Bhandarkar's theory of 
the wandering Abhiras, who brought the legend of the 
Christ-child to India in the early period after the 
Christian era, than for Mr. Kennedy’s theory of Gujars 
who introduced the same legend about 500 ap, from 
Central Asia, which Garhe has disproved.’ Butin rejecting 
this suggestion of Sir R. Bhandarkar in view of the 
fact® that the child Krsna is older than Christianity, 
Dr. Maecnicol is really undermining the theory of a 
Vasudeva or Krepa who founded a theistic theology. 
The same error is more obviously made by Garbe himself 
when he denies that Krsna was originally and properly 
divine, and seeks to reduce him to a mere mortal teacher. 


‘ p, 275, + Indien und das Christentum, p, 181, 0. 4. 
2 ERE. ii, J484, * Op. cit. pp, 213, 285. 
* p. 273, * Op. cit. pp. 130 seqq. 


* Op cit. pp, 224seqq. " Keith, TRAS. 1008, p. 172 
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This process accentnates the difficulty of explaining the 
origin of the Krena legend; those who hold that Krena 
was certainly divine point out that he appears in an old 
nature ritual asa rival of Karhsain the Mahabhagya. Itis 
clear that from this original divine character of Krena as 
the spirit of reviving vegetation we can derive his whole 
character, both as a child and as a hero, for the vegetation 
spirit has both sides in the Greek Dionysos, who is in 
this aspect parallel to Krena, and the legend of Kathsa is 
a mythological invention based on the ritual of (a) the 
ehild-god and (b) the slaying of a rival—the old spirit 
of vegetation or some similar conception—by the new 
spirit, It is perfectly true that the worshippers did not 
understand the origin of the representation of the conflict 
of Krsna and Karhsa,' but the same remark applies to the 
ease of the legend of Pentheus embodied in the Bacchat 
of Euripides, or the modern folk-play of Northern Greece, 
and yet it is not doubted that these two have their origin 
in a vegetation magic ritual, The opponents of this view 
have to explain the two sides of the god, and thus to 
multiply entities until we have Dr. Macnicol’s apparent 
willingness to accept, not merely (1)a vegetation spirit, the 
evidence for which heclearly indicates,* but (2) a reformer 
Krsna, (3) a reformer Vasudeva, and (4) even a Rajput 
hero. It is perhaps in this view too lightly assumed 
that Indians of the period seven centuries B.C. were 
ready to deify men. We cannot argue cogently from 
the later Indian—even from Buddhism—to the Indian 
of the seventh century B.C, 
A. BerrRigpaLe KEITH, 


i This is apparently the point of Hillebrandt's remark, her ie 
Anfange des tulischen Dramas, p. 19; if so, the answer is as above, 
2 pp. 37-8. 
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THe Heart or Jainism. By Mrs. Sincnairn STEVENSON. 
Oxford, 1915. 


The second of the works on “The Religions Quest of 
India" deals with the most perplexing of Indian religions, 
the system of Jainism, that one of the Indian faiths 
which offers least parallel to the theistic faiths and the 
spirit of which is admirably expressed in the saying 
reported by the author of a Jaina, “Why should I love 
a personal god? I hope to become a god myself.” The 
mere existence of such a faith seems at first sight strange, 
but Mra. Stevenson's account, based as it is on a prolonged 
investigation of Jainism in Kiathiiwid, makes the 
phenomenon more easily intelligible. Jainism from the 
outset seems to have avoided the error of Buddhism in 
making adequate provision for the lay community. The 
Jainn faith thus provided for a body of asceties of the 
usual Indian type, and for their support by communities 
which were subjected to reasonably modified forms of the 
obligations incumbent on the monks. These regulations 
had in some degree evil effects, as the objection to the 
taking of life has led to the Jaina devotion to money- 
lending and its consequent evils, but that very fact tended 
to increase the power of the community. At the same 
time the lay adherents, and especially the women, have 
preserved their faith in Hindu beliefs of all kinds and 
are permeated with Hindu superstitions,’ in which they 
find a suitable outlet for emotions which could not be 
satisfied with the Jaina creed. But beyond this, officially 
disapproved, tendency to Hinduism, the faith itself is 
deeply permeated with Hindu influences,/and especially 
with influences of Krsna worship. Of this there can be no 
more striking proof than the taking over of the Krsna 
legend and its reworking in a tedious shape; its importance 
is seen in the fact that the legend of Mahavira's birth is 


' pp. 24 seqq. 
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entirely derived from that of Krena’s birth, a fact which 
wholly invalidates the theory of Jacobi! that the story 1s 
an invention produced in order to prove that Mahfvira 
was really the son of a Kesatriya lady and not merely 
her stepson. The disrespect thus shown to Reabhadatta 
and Devanandaé in not allowing a Tirthamkara to be born 
in a Brahmin family is doubtless a deliberate slighting 
of the Brahmins, and the idea that Devainandé was really 
a Brahmin wife of Mahivira’s father is clearly a blunder. 
But though Brahmins were not the ideals of Jainism the 
faith never clearly extricated itself from Brahminism. 
Brahmins continued to act as domestic chaplains, to be 
employed at birth ceremonies, and often at marriages and 
at funerals, and Brahmins may even act as paid officials 
at Jaina temples of the Svetimbara sect Henee it is 
natural enough that Brahminism has never been so hostile 
to Jainism as to Buddhism. Madhava ranks the Jaina 
philosophy above the Bauddha, and many Jainas are 
content to be regarded as Hindus, Doubtless to some 
degree Jainism in its origin marked a certain revolt 
against the Brahminical doctrines, but the revolt was 
hardly an intellectual one; its main feature lay in the 
exaggeration out of all proportion of the ideas of Ahirhsa 
on the one hand and renunciation of all supertluities, such 
as clothes, on the other; its philosophic doctrine, so far as 
it can be said to have any, is singularly valueless. 

The origin of Jainism is traced by Mrs. Stevensan® to 
a revolt of the clever, critical Ksatriyas against Brahmin 
extlusiveness, which purported to forbid entry on the 
Sannyisin stage to any but Brahmins, and which claimed 
exclusive control of the sacrifice. Whatever the modern 
Jainas may believe, there is no doubt that the Brahmins 
made no such claim as regards the Sannydsin, for the 

} SBE, xxii, p. =xxi. 


® pp. 18,250, The contrary statement on p. 6 is clearly inaccurately put. 
a ; 
p 4 
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Aéramas in their texts, whether Vedie or later as in the 
Arthasistra, contemplate all the three upper classes as 
entitled to pass through them. Nor is it clear that the stxth 
century was specially a time of suffering for the common 
people, so as to make the rise of Jainism specially natural : 
indeed, if the tradition is to be believed Parévanatha had 
already set out the main tenets of Jainism 240 years 
before. The date cannot be relied upon, but it seems 
quite probable that there did already exist some earlier 
Jaina order, and the fact is of some interest, as it lessens 
the importance which would otherwise attach to the fact 
of Mahavira’s appearance in the sixth century 8c, a time 
of much spiritual activity in the world. 

A further point adduced! in favour of the Ksatriya 
origin of the Jaina faith is its connexion with the anti- 
Brihmanie system of philosophy, the Saiikhya, with 
which it is said to have much in common. But it is not 
clear that this is the case. In the first place the description 
of the Sinkhya as anti-Brihmanie is surely an error: 
the Siikhya does not accept the Vedintic Brahman, but 
it is a delusion to hold that Brahmanism = Vedintism. 
The Sankhya system is in no wise anti-Brihmanic; it 
displays no trace of Ksatriya origin or predilection. It 
can trace its source to the Kajha Upanisad itself, which, 
read without prepossession, is open to the interpretation 
that of each man there exists a Purusa or self which 
exhibits itself as above the Avyakta (= Frakrti), the 
Mahan Atma, the Buddhi, Manas, the senses and their 
objects* The Upanisad does not explain whether this 
Purusa is only one with which all men are identical, but 
it naturally does not appear to enunciate any such doctrine, 
and its fundamental distinction from the Sankhya rests 
in the fact that it does not treat the Avyakta as being 
as entity independent of the self. The Sitkhya view 
is, however, a natural enough effort to hold apart the 

Pp. 40, 1 * pp. 59-03. 
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subject and the object and to emphasize their distinction, 
and it seems singularly needless to ascribe to the Keatriyas 
the development of this doctrine. Moreover, even if the 
Saikhya system were closely allied to the Keatriyns, it 
would still have to be shown that there is a close 
similarity between the Sinkhya and the Jaina views. 
This is hardly the case: the proof at least is not given by 
the author though it is promised, and the Sankhya 
doctrines as to causation, the unaffected character of the 
soul, the activity of Puruga, and so forth are opposed to 
the Jaina, which in its conception of the activity of the soul 
is more akin to the Nyaya and Vaisesika views, and which 
is also akin to the Nyf&ya in its insistence on logic, to 
which it made some contributions of more importance than 
its Saptabhangi Nays. Jainism, however, is on a much 
lower philosophic plane of thought than the Sankhya, 
as may be seen by its retention of the concept jiva, life, 
rather than soul,and by its use of pradxc, a term for the vital 
organs collectively. These two words are an inheritance 
from the Upanisad philosophy, and in the Sankhya no place 
is found for jiva,and the prinas form only a section of 
the old priinas and are definitely made to depend on the 
Indriyas and Nanas: in both cases the Vedinta clings 
more closely to the earlier terms; though it makes a 
special use of them. 

The strength of Mrs. Stevenson’s work does not, 
however, lie in the matter of the origin or the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Jainism. It is distinguished on 
the one hand by its careful and valuable exposition of the 
Jaina categories in their subdivisions, and on the other in 
the painstaking and clear description of Jainism 4s 
practised to-day. Both these parts of her work are 
excellently done: it is true that the Jaina account of 
existence is deplorably devoid of insight and interest, but 
as part of Indian philosophy it is right that it should be 

tp. 6, 0. 1. 
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described, as it is here described, without any effort to 
find in it hidden meanings or anticipations of modern 
psychological analysis, but with a determination to ascer- 
tain what the terms mean to the Jainas themselves, The 
account of the monastic life of the Jaina priesthood and 
of the practical working of Jainism in secular life is of 
special value in its vividness of detail, derived from. close 
personal knowledge and study, which is in due course to 
secure the student Nirvana, Mrs. Stevenson found most 
puzzling’ the attitude of Jainism to suicide, seeing that 
ordinary suicide is to them as much a crime as religious 
siicide « virtue. The discrepancy of Opinion, however, 
seems to be in entire harmony with the Jaina logie which, 
for example, at one and the same time results in the 
charming cleanness of the houses of Jaina ladies and in 
the glorying im filthiness of the ascetic. That logic 
forbids the slaying of a miserably diseased animal and 
enjoins the preservation of its life since its next existence 
may be yet more unhappy than its present one. The 
ordinary suicide will clearly be hurrying himself to a still 
more unhappy fate than his present existence. But, on 
the other hand, the ascetic who dies by voluntary starva- 
tion i6 fulfilling two Jaina tenets: he is carrying to the 
full perfection the rule of abstinence and he avoids all 
further possibility of violating the prohibition of injury 
to other life. Moreover, ex hypothesi, he has attained the 
goal of his present life and there can be no ground for 
lingering longer superfluous on the stage. ‘The Jainas 
indeed solve thus the constant problem of the Vedanta: 
after full enlightenment why does the man longer live ? 
The Vedanta can only ascribe the fact to the rule that the 
actions of a previous birth which have begun to work out 
must complete the process, a lame and u nphilosophic 
explanation of a serious difficulty. 


' p. 206, n. 3, 
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In her seccount of the legendary history of Jainism 
and of the historical deductions to be drawn from it 
Mrs. Stevenson follows closely the works of Jacobi, Biihler, 
and Hoernle, with the result that Bhadrabihu appears as: 
a contemporary of Candragupta, and the famine which is 
allered to have caused the great schism is assigned to 
310 Bc. But, although the labours of these scholars have 
clearly established the authenticity of the view that 
Jainism is a genuine old sect not derived from Buddhism, 
the confirmation of the rest of the tradition is sadly to 
seek, and the legends connecting Candragupta with the 
faith are essentially open to suspicion. Nor is there any 
reason now to accept the view that Orissa was already 
penetrated by Jainism in the second century u.c., for the 
inseription cited by Hoernle is no longer to be assigned to 
the supposed date.’ The Jaina tradition was not early 
made trustworthy by its reduction to a fixed canon, and 
the onus of proving its value rests on its supporters. 
The Digambaras constantly contradict the Svetimbaras in 
their assertions, and we can often feel fairly sure that 
both their accounts rest on nothing more than the creative 
imagination of the sectaries. When it is realized that the 
accounts oF Buddhism are deeply tainted with inaccuracy, 
and that one council and a king seem to have been early 
invented, it is hardly surprising if we cannot accept Jaina 
dates as possessing a prima facie validity. 

The transeription in the volume is unhappily not quite 
the same asin that of Dr. Maenicol, ¢ and / being transeribed 
éand/, But though here and there slips oceur in the 
Sanskrit versions of technical terms, they are few, and in 
this and other respects the work maintains a high level of 
accuracy, 

A, BerriepALe KEITH. 
1p. 85, 
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Chung tsung, temple-name of 
Emperor Tai Mon, 50, 289, 
i] 
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Cowier, A., First Aramaic In- 
soription from India, 342-7. 
D 
Dalai Lama's seal, 2, 466 at serpy. 
Dead, exposure of, 782. 
Deity of the Crescent Venus in 
Anciont Western Asia, 107205, 
De Lact on Akbar's treasure, 231 


eb seq. 
Denasrius as a proof of date, 54-5, 
Dévorivyasandra, inscription of 


Viripaksha nt, 384, 
Divikdpuram inseription, $91. 
Dewnonsr, BR. P., The Poetry of 

Mutanabbi, 1158-23, 

Persian and Arabic Words 
in the Sateni of Bihari Lal 
L22-7, 

—— Notes on the Avesta, 311-14. 

Dome in Persia, 810. 

Dynasties of the Kali age, 141-7, 
cos—-35, 516-2), THO. 


E 
Edicta of Asoka, notes on, 97-112 
Epwanns, Crana C., History of 
the Dome in Persia, 810, 
Ethnographic notes from Marsa 
Matrah, 717-39, 





F ' 
al-Fath ibn Khigin, letters to, 
from Jahiz of Basra, 631-07. 

Fenouses, J. €., The Boshell 
Platter or the Tsin Hou Pan, 
113-158. 

Fuser, J. F., Malava-gana-athiti, 

— Raiminujaand Mélukate, 14p- 
ee. 

Initial and Closing Dates of 
the Reign of Hoysala King 
Vishnouvardhana, 154-5. 

—— Ancient Indian Water-clock, 
213-30, 

— Tho Taxila Scroll of the voor 
135, 314-18. 
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Fieet, J. F., A New Gaiga Record 
and the Date of Saka 380, 
471-85, 

—— Tables for finding the Mean 
Place of the Planet Saturn, T4l- 
oid, 


Fuascex, Rev. A. H., Om-mani- 
padime-hdm Formula, 397-404. 


te 

Gatga record (a new) and the date 
of Saka 380, 471-85, 

(aige rulers of Mysore, 472. 

Gatgaikondachdlapuram, inserip- 
tion at, 385. 

Garuis, 427, 

Gauramukha, 426. 

Goutama legends, 444. 

Gaya, 441, 

General meetings, 181-2, $75, 581- 
Li als 

Giz, L., Ton Huang La Re- 
translated, 41-7, 

Goeje, Fondation de, 156-7, 

Gold Medal presentations : School 
Medal, 601-16; Triennial Medal, 
617-22, 

Greek romance, its Indian origin, 
754-90, 

Gujriti, Indo-Aryan nasal in, 17- 
#4; derived from «a Sauraséni 
dialect, 18. 


H 

Hidde, Kharosthi inscription on 
jar discovered at, 1-6, 

Horas, A. F. H., A Peeuliarity 
of the Khotanese Seript, 487-93. 

Horkins, L. C., Archives of an 
Oranle, 49-6), 289-303. 

Hor-yig, Mongolian letters ised 
in Tibetan seols, I, 

Hoysala king Bitti-deva Vishnu- 
Vardhansa, 627-21. 

Hoysala king Vishoovardhana, 
initial and closing dates, 192-5, 
G27-31. 

Haiang, old name of Shantang, 50, 
HM), 
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Ibe-Sin of the dynasty of Ur, 460. 
Immadi Nrisithha, 386 ; inscription 
of, 387 et seqq. 
— Calendar: nn correction, 


hia history, Zoroastrian pericd, 


S-2. 

Indian origin of Greek romance, 
784-90. 

Indian water-clock, 213-30, 

Indo-Aryan nasals in Gujratt, 17- 
a. 

Indo-Aryan type, 500 et meq. 

Indo-Chinese language, the prefix 
a, (o7-80, 

Inseribed Chinese bones, 459-41, 
289-303. 

Inseription, Mr. Marshall's Taxila, 
165-6, 531-3. 

Inscriptions, Kharogthi, 91-6. 

Inseriptions in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 337-9. 

Ishtar, Babylonian goddess, 198. 
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Jihiz of Basra on the exploits of 
the Turks, 631-97, 
Jain cosmography, 474. 
Jari, Tibetan tribal term, TS3. 
Jokha or Umma, 457. 
JyotisuratnamaélA on measurement 


of time, 705. 


K 

Radphises I and U1, coins of, 196, 

Kali age, Purinic account of the 
dynasties of the, 141-7, 328-35, 
516-21, 700. 

Kaliyuga era, 741. 

Kanishka, date of, 101-6; coins 
of, 106, 

Rarajang, 731-4. 

Kathis, the Indian, 74. 

Raukitaki Briahmana, 495-514. 

Kautilya on measurement of time, 
699 et seq. 

Kerri, A. B., Two Notes on Vedic 
Religion, 127-33. 
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Kerru, A. B., The Satarnalia and 
the Mahdvrata, 133-8, 
Date of the Kimiyana, 318- 
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—— Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
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Brihmana, 408-54. 
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— Indian Origin of the Greek 
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—— The Magi, 790-9. 
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Kexsenr, J., Poranic Histories of 
the Early Aryas, 507-16. 

Rhalifate, 631-97. 

Kharosthi alphabet, origin of, 346, 

Kharogthi inscription, 91-6. 

Kharosthi inscription from Taxila, 
Sir J. H. Marshall's, 53)-3, 

Khorasin, (41. 

Khotancée script, 437-93. 

Rhyab-ying, seal of, 466. 

Kings of Vijayanngara, 383-95, 

Rotkanivarman, Gaiga king, 473. 

Krishnadéva Rayaof Vijayanagara, 

Kumrahar, excavations at, south 


of Patria, 63-59. 
L 
Lalia, Indinn astronomer, 213, 


745, 
Litichirya, astronomer, 474. 
Lavren, B., The prefix a in the 
Indo Chinese Language, 757-80. 
- Karnjang, 781-4. 
Leh, Lamaist pictures at, 397 





aes be 
mea tioy the prefix in, 765, 
sen! of the Regent, 469, 
Liaka-Kesnlaka, Soka family, 1{M. 
Lokavibbiga, Jain work, 474, 
Lo-lo, the prefix in, 763, 
Lokalla, Sumerian seribe, 462, 


Bos 


M 

Madhava I, Gaiga king, 473. 

Madhava Il of Mysore, grant by, 
at Penukonda, 471; Gata king, 
473. 

Madhyadedsa, the Middle Country, 
612, 514, 

Magadha, 422. 

Magi, 700-0. 

Mahivratn and the Saturnalia, 
133-5; held in winter solstice, 
134; o fertility ritual, 134 et 
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Milava-pana-sthiti, 138340, 533-5, 
BIL. 
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Mandelslo on Akbar'’s treasure, 
233-43; creditdantohis Voyages 
and Travela, 245-4. 

Manrique, Father, on Akbar's 
treasure, 21-43. 

Makootiorra, D. 5., The Poetry 
of Mutanabhi, 311. | 

Marsa Matrih, athnographic notes 
from, 717-20, 

Manian. J. H., The Date of 
Kanishka, 19]-8. 

Matha‘a al-Tageddum, 631, 

Maues, the era of, 165, 

Maurya, derivation of name, 406 
et seqq. 
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Pitaliputra, 64 et seq. 

Mauryan caves in Baribar Hills, 
Se, 

Mauryans, 407 et seqq. 
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in India, 7] et seq. 

Melek-Astarte, 200, 

Mélukoite and Kiminuja, 147-52, 

Merodach, Babylonian deity, 197. 

Meru, Mt., 407. 

Merv as cradle of Aryan race, 407, 
Armia, L., Yosna MECXIT, 1-8, in 
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Moabite Stone, 00. 

Mongol boghdo, **snint,” 308-9, 

Mo-so, the prefix in, 703, 
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of time, 77. 

Mubhitrtamanjari, 700, 

Muhirtamirtandas, 708. 

Mutanabbi, poetry of, 
s10-11, 


1is-22, 


N 

Nagarakere inscriptions, 391. 

Norasa Niyakn, SM). 

Narasitiha usurps throneof Vijayn- 
nagara, s38. 

NARASIMMIENGAR, M.'T., Riminuja 
and Mélukate, 147-9, 

Initial and Closing Dates of 
Hoysala King Vishnuvardhann, 
1i2-4. | 

Nicnorsos, KR. A., The Poetry of 
Mutanabhi, 310-11. 

Nin-urra, deity, 458, 
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Abu'l Faraj, twin by EY, 
Kratchkowsky, 821. 

Aiyangar, M., Tamil ‘Studies, 
17244. 
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175-7. 
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Tbn Hazm, Tang al-Hamamah, 
S21. 
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vol, i: Gujarat, 552-4, 

Jihig, Kitab nl - -Bayin wal. 
Tabyin, 820 
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Pinches, Th. G., Babylonian 
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tian, S22. 

Qalqashandi, Subb al-A*sha, $20, 
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Exercises in Syriac Grammar: 
818, 

Schoff, W. H., Parthian Stations 
by Isidore of Charax, 825-04, 


K., Indian Theism, 


Schorr, M., Vordernsintische 
Bibliothek, 161-3, 

Sell, Hey. Canon, Life of 
Muhammed, 165-1, 

Sen, TD. CC, Vanga Sahitya 
Varichayn, 554-7. 

Spiro Bey, §.,° Grammar of 
Modern Arabic of Egypt, 363. 


Stevenson, Mre. &, The Heart 
of Jninism, 842-7. 

Sykes, Lient.-Col. P. M., History 
of Persia, 813-18. 

Tuxen, F., Yoru en overngt 
over den systematiske Yoga- 
filosoti, 537-44. 

Wickremasinghe, D. M. de Z., 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. ii, 
pts. i, fi, 167-72 
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Woods, J.,  Yoga-svetem of 
Patahjali, 537-44, 
Yahya b. Hameih, Tiraz, 820. 
Nrisiriha usurps throne of Vijava- 
nagara, 383-4, 
Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler, 
th 0, 


i) 
OmTcany Norice— 
Rockhill, W. W., 367-74. 
Orronp, J., Deity of the Crescent 
Venna in Ancient Western Asia, 
197-200. 
Om - mani -pacme- him 
meaning of, 307-414, 


formula, 


P 

Padearao or Pravdha Haya of 
Vijayanagara, 353, 

Farnetonium, the modern Marsa 
Matrah, 717-39. 

Panorren, F. E., Irregularities in 
the Purinic Account of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
141-7, 516-21, 

The Telling of Time in 
Ancient India, 690-715. 

Pataliputro, excavations at, 3-89; 
palace of Chandragupta, 405, 

Penukonda, inscriptions from, 471. 

Persepolis, Hall of o Hundred 
Columns paralleled at Pitali- 
putra, 46, 405 et seq. ; palace of 
Doris ditto, ol. 

Persian and Arabic words in the 
Rateni of Bihari Lal, 122-7. 

Persian dome architecture, 410, 

Persian inflwence on Indian archi- 
tecture, 63-80, 405-55. 

Pixcuss, T. G., Sumerian Women 
for Field-work, 467-63. 





Poetry of Mutanabbi, 118-23, 
210-11. 

Prigjyotisha, 435 

Prajapati, the mystical saorifice. 


Praudhadeva, ‘khng of Vijayu- 
nagara, is. 
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Toa. 
Puriinas, age of, 141, 328, 

Purinic account of the dynasties 
of the Kali age, 141-7, 328-35 
Puranic histories of the early 

Aryas, 507-21. 
Parattukoyil inscription, 387. 
Purdiravas, 514. 
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Rab-Mag, 791. 

Raiminouja and Malukete, 147-52. 

Ramayana, date, 318-28; metre, 
S214; aati in, 322; astronomy 
of, 322 ; Laika in, 324; relation 
to Mahaibhirata, 326. 

Rion, L., Hoysala King Bitti-Deva 
Vishnavardhana, 527-31. 

Rig-ddzin-mgon-po balconies at 
Leh, 307-4. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Sanskrit 
Inseription, iM. 


5 

Sacrifice, in the Vedic religion, 
127-33 ; substitution theory, 129, 

Saka era, 475 et Sec]. 

Sikyn, 439. 

San SI Shih P*an, 114, 

Sanskrit inscription in the Royal 
Asiatio Sooiety, 515, 

Sarvanandin, Jain author, 474. 

Sateai of Bihari Lal, Persian and 
Arabic words in, 122-7, 

Saturn, tables for finding the mean 
place of the planet, 741-56, 

Saturnalia and the theory of the 
dying god, 133; and the Maha- 
vrata, 133-8. 

Scapegoat, 127-38. 

School Medal presentation, G01-16, 

Seals, Tibetan, 1-15, 465-70 ; 
Dalai Lama's, 2; of the Lon- 
Chhen, 5; Tibetan Council of 
Ministers, 9; of National 
Tibetan Committee, 9; of the 
Phari Jong-pins, 10; of Abbot 
of Gyantse monastery, 11, 


Indian Calendar, 335. 

—— The Kings of Vijayanagara, 
1486-1509, 382-05. 

Sheykh Sidi ‘Awiim, 738. 

Shon I of Shang dynasty, 60. 

Sihhasira, Jain author, 474, : 

Sitthavarman, Pallava king, 473: 
king of Kafichi, 474-5. 

Sin, moon-god, 198, Qo. 

Sings, a Sinda king, 359, 

Sir Kap, the city, 1{, 

Skandavarman, Pallava king, 473. 

Surrm, V. A.. The Treasure of 
Alkchar, 231-43, 

— Credit due to the “ Voyages 
and Travels of Mandelslo™, 245— 
od. 

— #orosstrian Period af Indian 
History, 800-2. 

Srooven, D, B., Zoroastrian Period 
of Indian History, 62-80, 406- 
ehh, 

Sudan, ethnographic notes from 
Marea Matrah, 707-30, 

Scn He, Notes on Dr, L, Gilesa® 
article on Ton Huang Lu, 25-9, 

Sumerian and Georgian, 255-88 ; 
phonetics, 255-73. 

Sumerian women for field-work, 
457-65. 

Sutigas, 140, 

Sdryasiddhinte and planet Saturn, 
742 eb sega. 


T 
Ta lof Shang dynasty, 58. 
Tables for finding the mean place 
of the planet Saturn, 741-56, 
Tai Mou of Shang dynasty, 50, 
280, 


Tata, Mr. Ratan, and his excava- 
tions at Pitaliputra, 63-89, 

Taxila, Kharosthi inscription, 
531-3. 

Taxila inscription of Mr. Marshall, 
155-6, 62) =3, 

Taxila record, 191-0, 314-18; 
Aramaic inscription from, 340-7. 


INDEX 


Telling of time in Ancient India, 
éoo-715. 

Tuomas, F. W., Kharosthi Inserip- 
tion, 91-6. 

—— Notes on the Edictaof Atoka, 
o7-Li2. 

— Mr. Marshall's 
Beription, 145-6. 
— Sir J. H. Marshall's Kharosthi 
Inscription from Taxila, 691-3. 

—— Miilava-gana-sthiti, 533-5, 

Til of Shang dynasty, 59. 

Tibetan, the prefix in, 761, 

Tibetan seals, 1-15; choracters 
usual on, 2,15; generally square 
when official, 8 ; supplementary 
note, 405-70), 

Time in Ancient India, the telling 
of, 699-715. 

Tiruvakkarai inscription, 386. 

Treasure of Akbar, 231-43, 

Triennial Medal presented to 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, 
617-22 

TSERETHEL!, M., Sumerian and 

Tsin Hou P’an, 113-158. 

Tun Huang Lu, notes on Dr. L. 
Giles’ article, 25-9; retrans- 
lated, 41-7. 

Turks, exploits of, recounted by 
Jahiz, 631-97. 

Turks (le nom dea) dana I’ Avesta, 
bMS 


Taxila In- 


Trans, BK. L., Indo-Aryan Nasals 
in Gujriul, 17-24, 


Tusdrns, 143, 320. 
Tuoshispa, Persian viceroy of 
7? 
Twelve days in the Reveda, 131-3. 
U 


Uigur alphabet used for Tibetan 
seals, 2. 
Usinara, 512. 


S61 


v 
Vedic religion, 127-33. 
Venus, deity of the Cresnent, in 


Ancient Western Asia, 197-303. 
Victoria and Albert . Museam, 


Indian inscriptions in, #37. 

Vijayonagara, the kings of, 1486- 
£00, 383-05. 

Vikramaera, 450. 

Vira Narasithha, inscriptions of, 
Ri 


Virtpiksha II of Vijayanagara, 


$83; records of, 384-5. 

Vida Vuharm, Khotanese king, 489, 

Vishnuvardhana, initial and closing 
dates of Hoysala king, [1G2-5, 
G27-31. 

VYonones, 193. 


Ww 
Waxes, C. T. Hancer, Letters 
of Jihiz of Basra to al-Fath 
ibn Khigin on the Exploits of 
the Turks, 631-97. 
Wats, E. H., Tibetan Seals, 1-15, 
Supplementary Note, 465-70. 
Water-clock, ancient Indian, 213- 
3. 
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Vidaras, 513. 
Vujiinéri, 142, 320. 
Yasna AAXAIT, 1-8, 
equivalent, 205-11. 
Yavanas, 433, 
Yayiti, 514. 
Yelburga, inscription at, 339. 
Yiin-nan or Karajang, 731-4, 


in ita Indian 


” 
Zoroaster, 40; not a real dualist, 

793. . 
Zoronstrian perial of Indian 


history, 60-89, 405-55, 800-2. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 


AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


Tue system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
Internationnl Oniexrar Coxcnyss of 1894; and, m a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovar 
Astavic Soctery earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
fur as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may be gradunlly obtained. 


a+ a ga 4 


vane dd a a w 


I. 


SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 
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t]he. alg th a 

i = ki 4 # 
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as ee | 
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‘3 jh| Ps 
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“ (Antndsika) oT Uddila oo. ea 
: (Fisdrga).. . . Srarila . 2. e< as 


x (Jihedmitya) 


S (Upadhmaniya) . 


ion Sra rai 


Aundtdtia. , 


|= 


. oA 
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IX. 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


! at beginning of wordomit;|; cS .... &| Fo.... @ 


olapwiere..: 0:0 2.02 | gd oc ee |) ates 
et BM ee Hw y See oe 
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| 

3 .dordh : -gorgh|) = .... a) silent é coh 
Vyas | 


Joe neces 


sh) felter nal pro- 


1 
= a ] a rf | ay + «2 = 


fee ee Ml Feces gl A wee. | momnced 
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Aporriusan Lerrens, 





rma, Eewt, | | Hismt asp 
airy | “Tonk oxnr. | i | Paxsurt ower, 
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rs =| ) ¥ : 
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*Wicxnemastvane, Don M. de Zilva, dndian Inatitute, 
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*Wuorwasvexe, Don Richard, Rickwan House, Colpetty, 
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*Wiom, Rev. George Albert, M.A., D.D., Chscore 
Mission Station, Mount Silinda P.O., Rhodesia, 
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*Witsow, Major Horace Hayman, Aing’s Own Regiment, 
Lebong, Bengal, India, 

*Wix, Maung Tun, Swhdretsional Offeer, Teante, 
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1696 Wrotsen, Geh. Rat Prof. E., 14 UGniversitats- 


strane, Leipsig, Germany. 

*Wisstenr, KR. O., District Offeer, Kuala Pilah, Negri 
Sembilan, Federated Malay States. 

*“Wietiz, H. E, C. Campbell, Western Awstralian 
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{SWoutastos, Sir Arthur N., K.C.1L.E., Glen Jfll, 


. Walmer, Kent. 
*Woop, J. Elmsley, 4 Gleaiala Gardens, Edinburgh, NB. 
*Woop.er, Rev. Edward Carruthers, American Mission 
Seminary, Moerash, Turkey in Asia. 

“Woops, Professor James H., Ph.D., Harcard Gniversity, 
L79 Ffrattie Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
*Wootwen, A, C., M.A., Principal, Oriental College and 

Registrar, Panjab University, Lahore, India, 
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*Wuieut, The Hon. Mr. H. Nelson, 1.C.8., Allahabad, 
India, 
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College, Lahore; Quer Fara, Darya Ganj, Delhi, 
dndia. 

Yerrs, W. Perceval, Junior United Sereiee Club, Charles 
Street, 8. 1F, 
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*Zan, Maung Aung, K.5.M., District Judge, Myaungmaya, 
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Sehool for Europeans, Maymyo, Upper Burma, 
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Care, Egypt. 
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Mons. A. Barth, Parse. 

Professor Kéné Basset, Algiers. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Hhandarker, K.C.LE,, 0.5.1. 
Poona, Bombay. 

Leone Cactani, Principe di Teano, ome. 

Frofessor Henri Cordier, Paris. 

Professor Friedrich Dolitzsch, Merlin, 

Professor Julius Eggeling, Edindurgh, 

Professor [enaz Goldziher, Mudapest. 

Professor Ignace Guidi, Home. 

Professor Houtsma, Utrecht. 

Professor Hermann Jocoli, Fonn. 

Professor Julius Jolly, Wurzburg. 

Professor J. Ititter von Karahocek, Vienna. 

Professor H. Kern, Zeiden. 

Professor Ernst Kohn, MJinich. 

Professor Lanman, Cambridge, Muss, 

Professor Guston Maspéro, Paris. 

Professor Ed. Naville, Genera. 

Professor T. Naldeke, Strassburg. 

Professor Hormann Oldenborg, Galfingen. 

Professor Dr. V. Radloff, St. Petersburg. 

Professor Eduard Sachau, Berlin. 

Professor Carl Salomann, Si. Petersburg. 

Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M_G. 

M. Emile Senart, Paris, 

Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, Leiden. 

Professor K. L. Tallqvist, 2felsingfors. 

Professor Vilhelm Thomsen, Copenhagen. 

H.R.H. Prince Vajiraiifing, Hanghok, 

Professor Windisch, Leiprig, 
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H.E. Sir Abul Kasim Khon, G.C.M.G., Masir-wl-Mulé. 


Note.—Tha number of Honorary Members is limited by Rule 9 to thirty. 
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Crtcaco, Homann Eererian Linnaer. 

Cmcaco, Jowx Cornan Lrowanr. 

Catcaco, Newnkuur Linnarr, 

Cutcaco, Uxivensrry Linaanr. 

Cumistiaxta. Uxivnestry Ltneanr. 

Coxoisxatt. Poouc Lineany. 

Crevetasp. Anoriaeer Cotceor Lionanrr. 

Crevetaxp, Frato Lipaanrr. 

Cottmata Univeustry Liagaur, New York. 

Conseuana Pontic Linsanr, Madras. 

ConstitoTiosan Civn. 

Corexmacex. Rorat Linnarr, 

Corenuaces. Ustvensity Linnanr. 

Consent. Untvensrrr, Ithaca, New York. 

Dacea. Jvoanwatra Conrnnae. 

Danwsravr. Hessiscox Gaossnewooticne Hor-Binttorans, 

Dernorr. Poot Linnanyr. 

Deespexs. Kop. Bronwormen. - 

Easr Inota Ustren Senvice Coon. 

Eotraceon. Ponte Linnany. 

Enpisaceon, Uxivensrrr Linkarr, 

Enutaxocex. Untvensrry Lisnaty., 

Eusakccam, State Meanem or Cocuts. 

Fronence. Bintioreca Naztoware, 

Gauratr. Correos Conpene, 

Geseva, Binmornkave Pentigre. 

Green. Gross, Hess, Ustvenserire-Hincrornex. 

GLascow, Mirowece Linaanr, 

Gtascow. Usrvenstry Leonanr, 

Gorrmecex. Unstvensrry Linuanr. 

Giowan, Kev. H, H., Trinity Parish Church, Seattle, 
Washington, 

Guate. Usrveusrrire Breuorimes. 

Haovy, Rovat Linuany. 

Hatpananap, Strate Lieder. 

Haton. Usivenstry Lianier. 

Hasnveo, Stavrermectorner. 

Hauvann Cottraz Lrowaur, 

Tsuruama, J., Eaq., Osaka, 

Ivaxow, W., Esq., c/o Banque d’Eseompte de Perse, Hamadan, 
Persian, vin Haku, Russia. 
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Janatror. Gorerexsuest Cotirar. 

Jena. Usrvensery Lineant. 

Joun [vtanns Linganr, Manchester. 
Jouxs Horkins Unxtveeserr, Baltimore. 
Jory, Penor B., Esq., Tengyneh. 
Joexacang Cortese, Kathiawndl. 
Kawsazawa, Jarax. Fovarn Hiram Scmoat. 
Kuarroum, Dinecron or Epvecatios, Scpax Govruxurst, 
Krer. Unsiversiry Linwaur. 

Rotnarce. Native Lreany, 

Rroto, Isnius Paitosornr, 

Lanore. Crextnat Meserm. 

Lanore. Darawanp Axato-Venic Contrar, 
Lanore. Pasxgap Poste Linkarr. 
Lerezig. Usivenstry Lrowanr. 
Ltveuroon. Isetitere oF Anco ioor. 
Loxpos Liwnanrr. 

Leexsow. Cansina Coitnan. 

Loeecexow. Provixctan Mose. 

Lrewsow, FPonuic Lrersnr, 

Loxn. Usrvensrry Lienarr. 

Manison. Wreoxsix Usivenstry Linwanr. 
Mannss, Anco ovoaican Scuver. 

Mapusas. Komwnagonam Conese: 

Mapuas. Ontentat Masvscarers Linnany. 
Mapuas. Pursinpexcr Conner, 

Manure, Biottorrca pee Atexno, 
Marcussren. Faer Rererexce Linnatr. 
Masxnatay. Bonus Ancnauroaicat, Suever. 
Maxsita. Doeeav or Screncr. 

Manncua. Unsivensitr Lintarr. 
Mansevas, AncHMorogican Upp, 
Meanvitne. Torotooiean Sonus Laukatr. 
Metoovnse. Vicroma Puntio Lineanr. 
Minas. Tt. Brattoreca Naztoxare me Burns, 
Misxearous. Atnenavm Linnayr, 
Musicu. how. Hor- orn SrA aTeVIMLiorHkk. 
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Neweastce-ox-Trse. Latewaur asp Pemosorarcan Socierr. 

Newcasrix-on-Trse. Poatr Lronarr. 

New Yoru Stare Lineart, Albany. 

New Youx Corr. Gexenat TieorocicaL SeMrmary Lapuarr. 

New Youre Cerv. Lromanr oy toe Taxtate Onpee 1s 
AmRNICA. 

New Yous Crevr. Usioxw Tarotoorcat Semtxanr. 

Oxronp. Tae [xniax Lxsrirure. 

Oxrorp. Queex's Cotrnor, 

Paws. Binttormkacr p'Awr et D AncH EoLoork, 

Paws. Kincworaiece ov Mistsriux pe 1A Guenue, 

Paws, Broniorniqre Nationa. 

Pans. Iserrrer pe France. 

Peasony Isestrrere, Baltimore. 

Pesnawan. Ancumotooicat Svaver or spt, Puoxttee Crmenn. 

Pataveteama, Commenctar Musevm. 

Pananeirom Lranagr Comprar. 

Pauapenraca. Usivensiry of Pexsercvaxta Lrauanr. 

Porseacins. Caunxeam Lironatyr. 

Prerascro, Wesrenn Tirronogican Searsany. 

Pooxa. Anmcumotocican Sunver, Weereex Crocre. 

Pooxa, Ferrovssos Conroe. 

Pass, Decrscox Univenstrat. 

Pratar Sinan Mcsxem, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Parsceroxs. Tireoioaican Skainanr, 

Rowe. Hinworeca Nagwowarn. 

Rowe, Inserrrero Bineico Postiricio. 

Rosrock. Uwsiversiry Lisnarr. 

Ror, Sovursnna Narn, Esq., Behala. 

Sr, Pereesocne. Isrnuiat Groonarnicat Socterr. 

San Fuaxcusco. Poowe Liannanr. 

Seatrie, Usivensrcr oy Wasnixerox Linnany. 

Smncoxe. Pomac Linnanry. 

Sruca. Dinecron-Gesenat or Enreation 1s Ispra. 

Sourn Kesaixatox. Scresxce Mrsevu. 

Stocxnotm. Kora Liwnanr. 

Srocknota. Univensrrr Lienuany. 

Sruissnvno, Univenstry Lronany, 

Sroxer. Fost Linnanr. 

Toxyvo, Imrenwat Usiversrry Concecr or Literature. 

Toxvo. Iwssrirvre or Hisrony, Lurnutat Usrvensiry. 
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Torro. Kova Kroxwar. ; 
Torro, Sutxro-vatoaxc Lrowanr. | 
Tricarnorory. St. Josera's Connnac. ’ 
Trtcacn. Drwaw or Cocur,. 

160 Teivasonom. Mananasa's Conuror, 
Tontscex. Unsivensrrr Lrananr. 
Unnana. Ittoxom Usivensity Linuanr. 
Vansnippnt, H.R.H, Prince Naues, Bangkok. 
ViragaPatam. Mus. A. V. Nanastxaa Rao COLLEGE, 
Viraxisonam, Mawanazan’s Coutror. 
Vuanrvostoce. Oxvesran Socterr. 
Wasmixetos, Carmotic Usrvenstrr Lranainr. 
Wasuinetron, Limany or Conxcurss. 
Wonmencns. Usrversrrr Lrnuarr. 

170 AvEICH. Srapr Hractorue.c. 


Vote.—There are other libraries which subscribe throue the booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged by the Librarians of mE itbekvins sending 
their names to be added to the above List. 
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